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INTRODUCTION  —  (1831.) 

lin  scene  of  this  romance  is  laid  in  the  fifteenth  centary,  when  the  feudal 
■yetem,  which  had  been  the  sinews  and  nerves  of  national  defence,  and  the 
■pirit  of  chiyalrj,  bj  which,  as  fo j  a  vivifying  seal,  that  system  was  anima- 
ted, began  to  be  innovated  npon  and  abandoned  by  those  grosser  characters 
who  centred  their  snm  of  happiness  in  procnring  the  personal  objects  on 
which  they  had  fixed  their  own  exclasive  attachment  The  same  egotism 
had  indeed  displayed  itself  even  in  more  primitive  a^s ;  but  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  openly  avowed  as  a  professed  principle  of  action.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  had  in  it  this  point  of  excellence,  that  however  overstrained 
and  fantastic  many  of  its  doctrines  may  appear  to  us,  they  were  all  founded 
on  eenerosity  and  self-denial,  of  which  if  toe  earth  were  deprived,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of  virtue  among  the  human  race. 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  ridicule  and  abandon  the  self- 
denying  principles  in  which  the  youn?  knight  was  instructed,  and  to  which 
he  was  so  carefally  trained  up,  Louis  the  Xlth  of  France  was  the  chief. 
That  Sovereign  was  of  a  character  so  purely  selfish — so  guiltless  of  enters 
taining  any  purpose  unconnected  with  his  ambition,  covetousness,  and  d(>flire 
of  selfish  enjoyment,  that  he  almost  seems  an  incarnation  of  the  devil  him- 
self, permitted  to  do  his  utmost  to  corrupt  our  ideas  of  honour  in  its  very 
source  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Louis  possessed  to  a  great  extent  that 
caustic  wit  which  can  turn  mto  ridicule  all  tnat  a  man  does  for  any  other 
person's  advantage  but  his  own,  and  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  qualified  to 
play  the  part  of  a  cold-hearted  and  sneering  friend. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Gbethe's  conception  of  the  character  and  reasoning 
of  Mephistophiles,  the  tempting  spirit  in  the  singular  nlay  of  Fanst,  appears 
Ic  me  more  happy  than  that  which  has  been  formed  by  Byron,  ana  even 
than  the  Satan  of  Milton.  These  last  great  authors  have  siven  to  the  Evil 
Principle  something  which  elevates  ana  dignifies  his  wickedness;  a  sus- 
tained and  unconquerable  resistance  against  Omnipotence  itself — a  lofty 
scorn  of  suffering  compared  with  submission,  and  all  those  points  of  attrac- 
tion in  Uie  Author  of  Evil,  which  have  induced  Bums  and  otners  to  consider 
bim  as  the  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost  The  great  (German  poet  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, rendered  his  seducing  spirit  a  being  who,  otherwise  totally  nnimpa^ 
sioned,  seems  only  to  have  existed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing,  by  his  per> 
•uasions  and  temptations,  the  mass  of  moral  evil,  and  who  calls  forth  by 
htf  seductions  those  slumbering  passions  which  otherwise  might  hav^ 
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ftllowod  the  iminan  beinji;  who  was  the  object  of  the  Evil  Spirit's  operations 
CO  piifis  the  tenor  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  For  this  purpose  Mepbistophiles 
is,  like  Louis  XL,  endowed  with  an  acute  and  depreciating  spirit  of  caustic 
wit,  which  is  employed  incessantly  in  undervaluing  and  vilifying  all  actions, 
the  corioequences  of  which  do  not  lead  certainly  and  directly  to  8elf-grati« 
fication. 

Even  an  author  of  works  of  mere  amusement  may  be  permitted  to  be 
serious  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  reprobate  all  policy,  whetiier  of  a  publi<« 
or  private  character,  which  rests  in  basis  upon  the  principles  of  Machiavel^ 
01  the  practice  of  Louis  XL 

The  cruelties,  the  peijuries,  the  suspicions  of  this  prince,  were  rendered 
more  detestable,  rather  than  amended,  by  the  gross  and  debasing  supersti- 
tion which  he  constantly  practised.  The  devotion  to  the  heavenly  saints, 
of  which  he  made  such  a  parade,  was  upon  the  miserable  principle  of  some 
deputy  in  office,  who  endeavours  to  hide  or  atone  for  the  malversations  of 
which  he  is  conscious,  by  liberal  gif^  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe 
bis  conduct,  and  endeavours  to  support  a  system  of  fraud,  bv  an  attempt  to 
corrupt  the'  incorruptible.  In  no  other  light  can  we  regard  his  creating  the 
Virgin  Mary  a  countess  and  colonel  of  his  guards,  or  the  cunning  thai 
admitted  to  one  or  two  peculiar  forms  of  oath  tne  force  of  a  binding  obligar 
tion,  which  he  denied  to  all  other,  strictly  preserving  the  secret,  which 
mode  of  swearing  he  really  accounted  obligatory,  as  one  of  the  most  valuar 
ble  of  state  mysteries. 

To  a  total  want  of  scruple,  or,  it  would  appear,  of  any  sense  whatever 
of  moral  obligjation,  Louis  XL  added  great  natural  firmness  and  sagacity  « 
of  character  with  a  system  of  policy  so  highly  refined,  considering  the  timei 
he  lived  in,  that  he  sometimes  over^reached  himself  by  giving  way  to  ita 
dictates. 

Probably  there  is  no  portrait  so  dark  as  to  be  without  its  softer  shades. 
lie  underHtood  the  interests  of  France,  and  faithfully  pursued  them  so  long 
as  he  could  identify  them  with  his  own.  He  carried  the  country  safe  through 
the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  war  termed  *'  for  the  public  good :"  in  thus  dis* 
uniting  and  dispersing  this  grand  and  dangerous  alliance  of  the  great  crown 
vassals  of  France  against  the  Sovereign,  a  King  of  a  less  cautious  and  tem* 

Sorizing  character,  and  of  a  more  bold  and  less  craftv  disposition  than  Louis 
[1.,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  failed.  Louis  had  also  some  personal 
accomplishments  not  inconsistent  with  his  public  character.  He  was  cheerful 
and  witty  in  society ;  caressed  his  victim  like  the  cat,  which  can  fawn  when 
about  to  deal  the  most  bitter  wound ;  and  none  was  better  able  to  sustain 
and  ext.ol  the  superiority  of  the  coarse  and  selfish  reasons  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  those  nobler  motives  for  exertion,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  derivea  from  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry. 

In  fact,  that  system  was^now  becoming  ancient,  and  had,  even  while  ia 
its  perfection,  something  so  overstrained  and  fantastic  in  its  principles,  as 
rendered  it  peculiarly  the  object  of  ridicule,  whenever,  like  other  old  fashions, 
it  began  to  fall  out  of  repute,  and  the  wespons  of  raillery  could  be  employed 
against  it,  without  exciting  the  disgust  and  horror  with  which  they  would 
have  been  rejected  at  an  early  period,  as  a  species  of  blasphemy.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  a  tribe  of  scoffers  had  arisen,  who  pretended  to  supply 
what  was  naturally  useful  in  chivalry  by  other  resources,  and  throw  ndi- 
eule  upon  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  principles  of  honour  and  virtue, 
which  were  openly  treated  as  absurd,  because,  m  fact,  they  were  cast  in  a 
mould  of  perfection  too  lofty  for  the  practice  of  fallible  bein^.  If  an  ingen- 
uous and  high-spirited  youth  proposed  to  frame  himself  on  his  father's  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  he  was  vulgarly  derided  as  if  he  had  brought  t*.  the  fiela 
the  good  old  knight's  Durindarte,  or  two-handed  sword,  ridiculous  from 
Jits  antique  make  and  fashion,  although  its  blade  might  be  the  £brr/s  temf «» 
jfMi  its  ornaments  of  pure  gold. 
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In  like  mftnoer,  the  priociplea  of  chivAlry  were  east  Mido,  and  thtir  aid 
■cpfrlied  by  baeer  atimulantii.  Instead  of  the  high  spirit  which  pressed 
everj  man  forward  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  Louis  XI.  substituted  the 
exertions  of  the  ever  ready  mercenary  soldier,  and  persuaded  his  subjects, 
amonf^  whom  the  mercantile  class  began  to  make  a  figure,  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  to  mercenaries  the  risks  and  labours  of  war,  and  to  supply  the 
Civwn  with  the  means  of  paying  them,  than  to  peril  themseWes  in  defence 
of  their  own  substance.  The  merchants  were  easily  persuaded  by  this  rea- 
soning. The  hoar  did  not  arriye,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XL,  when  the  landed 
centrr  and  nobles  could  be  in  like  manner  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  war ; 
but  toe  wily  monarch  commenced  that  system,  which,  acted  upon  by  his 
•oeoeeflOTs,  at  length  threw  the  whole  military  defence  of  tiie  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown. 

He  was  e(|Qally  forward  in  altering  the  principles  which  were  wont  to 
feeulate  the  mteroourse  of  the  sexes.  The  doctrines  of  chivalry  had  estab- 
liMed,  in  theory  at  least,  a  system  in  which  Beauty  was  the  governing  and 
remunerating'  divinity  —  Valour  her  slave,  who  caught  his  courage  from 
her  eye,  and  gave  his  life  for  her  slightest  service.  It  is  true,  the  system 
bare,  as  in  other  branches,  was  stretched  to  fantastic  extravagance,  and 
cases  of  scandal  not  unfrequently  arose.  Still  they  were  generally  such  as 
thoee  mentioned  by  Burke,  where  frailty  was  deprived  of  half  its  guilt,  by 
being  purified  from  all  its  grossoess.  In  Louis  Xl'ths  practice,  it  was  tut 
otherwise.  He  was  a  low  voluptuary,  seeking  pleasure  without  sentiment, 
and  despising  the  sex  from  whom  he  desired  to  obtain  it;  his  mistresses 
were  of  inferior  rank,  as  little  to  be  compared  with  the  elevated  though 
faulty  character  of  Agnes  Sorel,  as  Louis  was  to  his  heroic  father,  who 
freed  France  from  the  threatened  yoke  of  England.  In  like  manner,  by 
selecting  his  favourites  and  ministers  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
Loais  snowed  the  slight  regard  which  he  paid  to  eminent  station  and  high 
birth ;  and  although  this  might  be  not  only  excusable  but  meritorious,  where 
the  monarch's  fiat  promoted  obscure  talent,  or  called  forUi  modest  worth,  it 
was  ▼ery  different  when  the  Kin^  made  his  favourite  associates  of  such 
ven  as  Tristan  I'Hermite,  the  Chief  of  his  Marshalsea,  or  police ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  such  a  prince  could  no  longer  be,  as  his  descendant  Francis 
elegantly  designed  himself,  "  the  first  ^ntleman  in  his  dominions." 

Nor  were  Louis's  sayings  and  actions  in  private  or  public,  of  a  kind 
which  could  redeem  such  gross  offences  against  the  character  of  a  man  of 
konoar.  His  word,  generally  accounted  the  most  sacred  test  of  a  man's 
eharaeter,  and  the  least  impeachment  of  which  is  a  capital  offence  by  the 
eode  of  honour,  was  forfeited  without  scruple  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and 
of\en  accompanied  by  the  perpetration  of^the  most  enormous  crimes.  If 
he  broke  his  own  personal  and  plighted  faith,  he  did  not  treat  that  of  the 
public  with  more  ceremony.  His  sending  an  inferior  person  disguised  as  a 
benild  to  Edward  IV.,  was  in  those  da^a,  when  heralds  were  esteemed  the 
■acred  depositaries  of  public  and  national  faith,  a  daring  imposition,  of 
which  few  save  this  unscrupulous  prince  would  have  been  euilty.* 

In  short,  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  Louis  Xl.  were  such  as 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  chivalry,  and  his  caustic  wit  was 
sufficiently  disposed  to  ridicule  a  system  adopted  on  what  he  considered  as 
the  most  absurd  of  all  bases,  since  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
devoting  toil,  talents,  and  time,  to  the  accomplishment  of  ODJocts,  from 
which  no  personal  advantage  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  obtained. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  thus  renouncing  almost  openhr  the  ties 
ef  religion,  honour,  and'  morality,  by  which  mankmd  at  large  feel  them- 
selves influenced,  Louis  sought  to  obtain  great  advantages  in  his  negotia- 
lions  with  parties  who  might  esteem  themselves  bound,  while  he  himself 
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e^jojdd  lU>ertj.  He  started  from  the  goal,  he  might  suppose,  like  Ihe 
racer  who  has  got  rid  of  the  weights  with  which  his  competitors  are  sftiO 
encambered,  and  expects  to  succeed  of  course.  But  Providence  seems 
alwavR  to  unite  the  existence  of  peculiar  danger,  with  some  circumstaoee 
which  may  put  those  exposed  to  the  peril  upon  their  guard.  The  constant 
suspicion  attached  to  any  public  person  wno  becomes  badly  eminent  for 
breach  of  faith,  is  to  him  what  the  rattle  is  to  the  poisonous  serpent ;  and 
men  come  at  last  to  calculate,  not  so  much  on  what  their  antaj^nist  says, 
as  upon  that  which  he  is  likely  to  do ;  a  degree  of  mistrust  which  tends  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  such  a  faithless  character,  more  than  his  free- 
dom from  the  scruples  of  conscientious  men  can  afford  him  advantf^. 
The  example  of  Louis  XI.  raised  disgust  and  suspicion  rather  than  a  desire 
of  imitation  among  other  nations  in  Europe,  and  tne  circumstance  of  his  ou^ 
witting  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries,  operated  to  put  others  on  their 
guard.  Even  the  system  of  chivalry,  though  much  less  generally  extended 
than  heretofore,  survived  this  profligate  monarch's  reign,  who  did  so  much 
to  sully  its  lustre,  and  long  after  the  death  of  Louis  XL  it  inspired  the 
Knight  without  Fear  and  Reproach,  and  the  gallant  Francis  I. 

Indeed,  althoueh  the  reign  of  Louis  had  been  as  successful  in  a  politieal 
point  of  view  as  he  himself  could  have  desired,  the  spectacle  of  his  deatb* 
bed  might  of  itself  be  a  warning-piece  against  the  seduction  of  his  example. 
Jealous  of  every  one,  but  chieflv  of  his  own  son,  he  immured  himself  in 
his  Oastle  of  Plessis,  intrusting  his  person  exclusively  to  the  doubtful  faith 
of  his  Scottish  mercenaries.  He  never  stirred  from  his  chamber ;  he  ad* 
mitted  no  one  into  it,  and  wearied  Heaven  and  every  saint  with  prayerSy 
not  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  but  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  With 
a  poverty  of  spirit  totally  inconsistent  with  his  shrewd  worldly  sagacity,  he 
importuned  his  physicians,  until  they  insulted  as  well  as  plundered  hiou 
In  nis  extreme  desire  of  life,  he  sent  to  Italy  for  supposed  relics,  and  the 
yet  more  extraordinary  importation  of  an  ignorant  crack-brained  peasant, 
who,  from  lasiness  probably,  had  shut  himself  up  in  a  cave,  and  renounced 
flesh,  fish,  eggs,  or  the  produce  of  the  dairy.  This  man,  who  did  not  pos- 
sess the  slightest  tincture  of  letters,  Louis  reverenced  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Pope  himself,  and  to  gain  his  good-will  founded  two  cloisters. 

It  was  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  of  this  course  of  superstition^ 
that  bodily  health  and  terrestrial  felicity  seemed  to  be  his  only  object. 
Making  any  mention  of  his  sins  when  talking  on  the  state  of  his  heuth, 
was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  when  at  his  command  a  priest  recited  a  prayer 
to  Saint  Eutropius,  in  which  he  recommended  the  Kind's  welfare  both  in 
body  and  soul,  Louis  caused  the  two  last  words  to  be  omitted,  saying  it  was 
not  prudent  to  importune  the  blessed  saint  by  too  many  requests  at  once. 
Perhaps  he  thought  by  being  silent  on  his  crimes,  he  might  suffer  them  to 
pass  out  of  the  recollection  of  the  celestial  patrons,  whose  aid  he  inyoked 
for  his  body. 

So  great  were  ^he  well-merited  tortures  of  this  tyrant's  deathbed,  that 
Philip  des  Comines  enters  into  a  regular  comparison  between  them  and  the 
numerous  cruelties  inflicted  on  others  by  his  order ;  and  considering  both, 
comes  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  worldly  pangs  and  agony  suffered  by 
liouis  were  such  as  might  compensate  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  and 
that,  after  a  reasonable  quarantine  in  purgatory,  he  might  in  mercy  be 
found  duly  oualified  for  the  upper  regions. 

F6n61on  also  has  left  his  testimony  against  this  prince,  whose  mode  of 
dvine  and  governing  he  has  described  in  the  following  remarkable  passage:— 

'*  Pygmalion,  tourment6  par  uoe  soif  insatiable  des  richesses,  se  rend  de 
dIus  en  plus  miserable  et  odieux  k  ses  suiets.  C'est  nn  crime  k  Tyr  qua 
a'avoir  de  grands  biens ;  Tavarice  le  rend  defiant,  soupconneux.  cruel ;  il 
ners^cute  les  riches,  et  il  craint  los  pauvres. 

'*  G'est  un  crime  encore  plus  grand  k  Tyr  d'avoir  de  la  vm  tu ;  tar  Pyf 
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nalkni  suppose  qae  lee  bone  ne  peavent  eouffrir  see  injastioes  et  tea  infs 
mies ;  la  Terta  le  oondamno,  il  s'aigrit  et  s'irrite  oontre  elle.  Toat  I'ngite, 
riaqui^te,  le  ronge ;  il  a  pear  de  son  ombre ;  il  ne  dort  ni  nuit  ni  jour ;  les 
IKeuz,  poor  le  confondre,  I'aeoablent  de  tr^sors  dont  il  n'ose  joair.  Ce 
qii'il  cbercbe  poor  6tre  heareuz  est  pr6cis6ment  ce  qui  Tempdche  de  I'ltre 
11  regrette  tout  ce  qa'il  donne,  et  craint  toujoiirs  de  perdre ;  il  se  toorments 
poor  gagncr. 
**<£i  ne  le  Toit  presqae  jamais;  il  est  seal,  triste,  abattn,  aa  fond  de  son 

Klais ;  ses  amis  mdmes  n'osent  Taborder,  de  pear  de  lui  devenir  suspects, 
le  garde  terrible  tient  toojours  des  ^p6es  nues  et  des  piqaes  iev^  autour 
de  sa  maason.  Trente  ehambres  qai  commaniquent  les  unes  aaz  aatres. 
et  dont  cbacone  a  one  ]K>rte  de  fer  aveo  six  sros  Terrooz,  sont  le  lieu  o(L  il 
■e  renferme;  on  ne  sait  jamais  dans  laqueile  de  oes  ehambres  il  couche ;  et 
on  assure  qa'il  ne  cooehe  jamais  deux  nuits  de  suite  dans  la  mdme,  de  penr 
d'y  tee  6^rg6.  II  ne  connoft  ni  les  doux  plaisirs,  ni  Tamiti^  encore  plus 
douce.  Si  on  lui  parle  de  chercber  la  joie,  il  sent  qu'elle  fuit  loin  de  lui,  et 
qa'elle  refuse  d'entrer  dans  son  ooeur.  Ses  jeuz  creux  sont  pleins  d'un  feu 
ipre  et  farouche ;  ils  sont  sans  cesse  errans  de  tous  oot6s ;  il  prdte  Toreille 
•a  moindre  bruit,  et  se  sent  tout  6mu ;  il  est  pftle,  d^fait,  et  les  noirs  soucis 
•ont  points  sur  son  Tisage  toujours  rid6.  II  se  tait,  il  soupire,  il  tire  de  son 
eosur  de  profonds  g^missemens,  il  ne  peut  oacber  les  remords  qui  d6cbirent 
ses  entnulles.  Lm  mets  les  ^lus  exquis  le  d6^tltent.  Ses  enfans,  loin 
d'etre  son  esp^rance,  sont  le  sujet  de  sa  terreur :  il  en  a  fait  ses  plus  dange- 
reox  ennemis.  II  n'a  eu  toute  sa  vie  auoun  moment  d'assure:  il  ne  se 
eonserre  qu'k  force  de  r^pandre  le  sane  de  tous  ceux  qu'il  craint.  Insens^i 
qai  ne  Toit  pas  que  sa  oruaut6,  k  laqueile  il  se  confie,  le  fera  p4rir  I  Quel- 
qn'un  de  ses  domestiques,  aussi  defiant  que  lui,  se  b&tera  oe  d61ivrer  le 
monde  de  oe  mbnstre.'' 

The  instructive,  but  appallin'^  scene  of  this  tyrant's  sulTerings,  was  at 
lencth  closed  by  death,  30th  Aurast,  1485. 

The  selection  of  this  remarkable  person  as  the  principal  character  in  the 
Tomanoe — ^for  it  will  be  easily  comprehended,  that  the  little  love  intrigue  of 
Quentin  is  only  employed  as  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  story — afforded 
considerable  facilities  to  the  author.  The  whole  of  Europe  was,  during  the 
15th  century,  convulsed  with  dissensions  from  such  various  causes,  that  it 
would  have  re<]uired  almost  a  dissertation  to  have  broueht  the  English 
reader  with  a  mind  perfectly  alive  and  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
the  strange  scenes  to  which  he  vras  introduced. 

In  Louis  Xlth's  time,  extraordinary  commotions  existed  throughout  all 
Europe.  England's  civil  wars  were  ended  rather  in  appearance  than  reality^ 
by  the  short-lived  ascendency  of  the  House  of  York.  Switzerland  was 
asserting  that  freedom  which  was  afterwards  so  bravely  defended.  In  the 
Empire*  and  in  France,  the  ^reat  vassals  of  the  crown  were  endeavouring  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  its  control,  while  Charles  of  Burgundy  by  main 
force,  and  Louis  more  artfully  hj  indirect  means,  laboured  to  subject  theni 
to  subservience  to  their  respective  sovereignties.  Louis,  while  with  one 
band  he  ciroumvented  and  subdued  his  own  robellious  vassals,  laboured 
secretly  with  the  other  to  aid  and  encourage  the  lar^  trading  towns  of 
Flanders  to  rebel  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  their  wealth  and 
trritabilify  natural^  disposed  them.  In  the  more  woodland  districts  of 
Flanders*  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  William  de  la  Marok,  called  from  his 
ftdrocity  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  were  throwing  off  the  habits  of  kniehts 
vid  gientlemen,  to  practise  the  violences  and  brutalities  of  common  bandits. 

A  hundred  secret  combinations  existed  in  the  different  provinces  of 
fTance  and  Flanders ;  numerous  private  emissaries  of  the  restless  Louis» 
Bohemians,  pilgrims,  beggars,  or  agents  disguised  as  such,  were  every  where 
spreading  the  discontent  which  it  was  his  policy  to  maintain  in  the  domi* 
aions  of  Burgundy. 
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Aniidat  so  great  an  abundance  of  materials,  it  was  difficult  to  select  sacli 
as  should  be  most  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  reader:  and  the  author 
had  to  regret,  that  though  he  made  liberal  use  of  the  power  of  departing 
from  the  reality  of  history,  he  felt  by  no  means  confident  of  having  brought 
his  story  into  a  pleasing,  compact,  and  sufficiently  intelligible  form.  The 
main-spring  of  the  plot  is  that  which  all  who  know  the  least  of  the  feudal 
system  can  easily  understand,  though  the  facts  are  absolutely  fictitious. 
The  right  of  a  feudal  superior  was  in  nothing  more  universally  aoknow« 
lodged  than  in  his  power  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  a  female  yassnl. 
This  may  appear  to  exist  as  a  contradiction  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  la«, 
which  declare  that  marriage  shall  be  free,  while  the  feudal  or  municipal 
jurisprudence,  in  case  of  a  lef  passing  to  a  female,  acknowledges  an  interest 
in  the  superior  of  the  fief  to  dictate  the  choice  of  her  companion  in  mar- 
riage. This  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  supenor  was,  by  his 
bounty,  the  original  granter  of  the  fief,  and  is  still  interested  that  the 
marriage  of  the  vassal  shall  place  no  one  there  who  may  be  inimical  to  his 
liege  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  reasonably  pleaded  that  this 
right  of  dictating  to  the  vassal  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  choice  of  a  husband, 
is  only  competent  to  the  superior,  from  whom  the  fief  is  originally  derived. 
There  is  therefore  no  violent  improbability  in  a  vassal  of  Burgundy  flying 
to  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
himself  was  vassal ;  nor  is  it  a  great  stretch  of  probability  to  affirm,  that 
Louis,  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  should  have  formed  the  design  of  betraying 
the  fugitive  into  some  alliance  which  might  prove  inoonvenient,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  his  formidable  kinsman  and  vassal  of  Burgundy. 

I  may  add,  that  the  Romance  of  Qukntin  Dubwabd,  which  acquired  a 
popularity  at  home  more  extensive  than  some  of  its  predeceesors,  found  also 
unusual  success  on  the  continent,  where  the  historical  aUuftions  ftwakene4 
more  familiar  ideas. 

Abbotspord,       ) 
Itt  December,  1831.  ) 
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And  out  who  haUi  had  Iomm— to  to. 

HuoR  Ado  about  Norams. 

Whbn  honest  Dogberry  sums  up  and  recites  all  the  claims  which  he  had 
to  respectability,  and  which,  as  ne  opined,  ought  to  have  exempted  him 
from  the  injurious  appellation  conferred  on  him  by  Master  Gentleman  Con- 
rade,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  lays  not  more  emphasis  even  upon  bis  double 
gown,  (a  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  certain  ci-devant  capital  which  I 
wot  of,)  or  upon  his  being  "  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina,''  or 
even  upon  the  conclusive  argument  of  his  being  **  a  ricn  fellow  enough,'' 
than  upon  his  being  one  thai  hath  had  lasses. 

Indeed,  I  have  always  observed  your  children  of  prosperity,  whether  by 
way  of  hiding  their  full  glow  of  splendour  from  those  whom  fortune  has 
treated  more  harshly,  or  whether  that  to  have  risen  in  spite  of  calamity  is  as 
honourable  to  their  fortune  as  it  is  to  a  fortress  to  have  undergone  a  siege,— ^ 
however  this  be,  I  have  observed  that  such  persons  never  fail  to  entertain  yoi( 
with  an  account  of  the  damage  they  sustain  by  the  hardness  of  the  timet 
ITou  seldom  dine  at  a  well-supplied  table,  but  the  intervals  between  th# 

« It  ii  icaroelj  neoeaniy  to  my,  that  all  thai  follow*  i» 
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^hampa^e,  the  burgundv.  and  the  hock,  are  filled,  if  your  entertainer  bo  a 
moneyed  man,  with  the  tall  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  invest 
ments  for  cash,  which  is  therefore  lying  idle  on  his  hands  :  or,  if  be  be  a 
landed  proprietor,  with  a  woful  detail  of  arrears  and  diminished  rents.  Thifl 
hath  its  effects.  The  guests  sigh  and  shake  their  heads  in  cadence  with 
their  landlord,  look  on  the  sideboard  loaded  with  plate,  sip  once  more  the 
rich  wines  which  flow  around  them  in  quick  circulation,  and  think  of  the 
eenuine  benevolence,  which,  thus  stinted  of  its  means,  still  lavishes  all  that 
It  yet  possesses  on  hospitality ;  and,  what  is  ;^et  more  flattering,  on  the 
wealth,  which,  undiminished  by  these  losses,  still  continues,  like  the  inex- 
haustible hoard  of  the  generous  Aboulcasem,  to  sustain,  without  impover- 
ishment, such  copious  drains. 

This  querulous  humour,  however,  hath  its  limits,  like  to  the  conning  of  zrie- 
Tances,  which  all  valetudinarians  know  is  a  most  fascinating  pastime,  so  long 
as  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  but  chronic  complaints.  But  I  never  heard 
a  man  whose  credit  was  actually  verging  to  decay  talk  of  the  diminution  of 
his  funds ;  and  my  kind  and  intelligent  physician  assures  me,  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  with  those  afflicted  with  a  good  rousing  fever,  or  any  such 
active' disorder,  which 

With  mortal  erM»  doth  portend 
hia  life  to  appropinquo  ao  end, 

to  make  their  agonies  the  subject  of  amusing  conversation. 

Having  deeply  considered  all  these  things,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
guise from  my  readers,  that  I  am  neither  so  unpopular  nor  so  low  in  fortune 
as  not  to  have  my  share  in  the  distresses  which  at  present  afflict  the  moneyed 
and  landed  interests  of  these  realms.  Your  authors  who  live  upon  a  mutton- 
chop  may  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  threepence  per  pound,  and,  if  they 
have  children,  gratulate  themselves  that  the  peck-loaf  may  be  had  for  six- 
pence ;  but  we  who  belong  to  the  tribe  which  is  ruined  by  peace  and  plenty 
—  we  who  have  lands  and  beeves,  and  sell  what  these  poor  gleaners  must 
buy  —  we  are  driven  to  despair  by  the  very  events  which  would  make  all 
Grub  Street  illuminate  its  attics,  if  Grub  Street  ooujd  spare  candle-ends  for 
the  purpose.  I  therefore  put  in  my  proud  claim  to  share  in  the  distresses 
which  only  affect  the  wealthy ;  and  write  myself  down,  with  Dogberry,  "  a 
rich  fellow  enough,''  but  still  **  one  who  hath  had  losses.!' 

With  the  same  generous  spirit  of  emulation,  I  have  had  lately  recourse  to 
the  universal  remedy  for  the  brief  impecuniosity  of  which  I  complain  —  a 
brief  residence  in  a  southern  climate,  by  which  I  have  not  only  saved  many 
cartrloads  of  coals,  but  have  also  had  the  pleasure  to  excite  general  sympathy 
for  my  decayed  circumstances  among  tnose,  who,  if  my  revenue  had  con- 
binaed  to  be  spent  among  them,  would  have  cared  little  if  I  had  been  hanged. 
Thus,  while  I  drink  m^  vin  ordinaire,  my  brewer  finds  the  sale  of  his  small- 
beer  diminished  —  while  I  discuss  my  flask  of  cinque  francs^  my  modicum 
of  port  hangs  on  my  wine-merchant's  hands  —  while  my  cdtelette  ^4arMainr 
tenon  is  smoking  on  my  plate,  the  mighty  sirloin  hangs  on  its  peg  in  the 
shop  of  mj  blue-aproned  friend  in  the  village.  Whatever,  in  short,  I  spend 
here,  is  missed  at  home :  and  the  few  sous  gained  by  the  garcon  perrtiquier, 
nay,  the  very  crust  I  give  to  his  little  bare-bottomed,  red-eyed  poodle,  are, 
ttuianl  de  perdu  to  my  old  friend  the  barber,  and  honest  Trusty,  the  mastiff 
dog  in  the  yard.  So  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  at  every  turn, 
that  my  absence  is  both  missed  and  moaned  by  those,  who  would  care  little 
were  I  in  my  coffin,  were  they  sure  of  the  custom  of  my  executors.  From 
this  charge  of  self-seeking  and  indifference,  however,  I  solemnly  excep* 
Trusty,  the  yard-dog,  whose  courtesies  towards  me,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
were  of  a  more  disinterested  character  than  those  of  any  other  person  who 
ikssisted  me  to  consume  the  bounty  of  the  Public. 

Alas !  the  advantage  of  exciting  such  general  sympathies  at  home  cannot 
^  seenred  without  incurring  considerable  personal  incouvenienoe.    "If 
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ehoD  winhest  me  to  weep,  thou  must  first  shed  tears  thyself/'  s.\js  Horace , 
and,  truly,  I  could  sometimes  cry  myself  at  the  exchange  I  have  made  of 
the  tlomestic  comforts  which  custom  had  rendered  necessaries,  for  the  foreign 
substitutes  which  caprice  and  love  of  change  had  rendered  fashionable.  I 
cannot  but  confess  with  shame,  that  my  home-bred  stomach  long«  for  th* 
genuine  steak,  after  the  fashion  of  Dolly's,  hot  from  the  gridiron,  brown 
without,  and  scarlet  when  the  knife  is  applied ;  and  that  all  the  delicacies  of 
Very's  carte,  with  his  thousand  various  orthographies  oiBiflicks  de  Mouton, 
do  not  supply  the  vacancy.  Then  my  mother's  son  cannot  learn  to  delight 
in  thin  potations ;  and,  in  these  days  when  malt  is  had  for  nothing,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  double  straick  of  John  Barleycorn  must  have  converted 
"  the  poor  domestic  creature,  small-beer,"  into  a  liquor  twenty  times  more 
generous  than  the  acid  unsubstantial  tipple,  which  here  bears  the  honoured 
name  of  wine,  though,  in  substance  and  qualities,  much  similar  to  your 
Seine  water.  Their  higher  wines,  indeed,  are  well  enough — ^there  is  notning 
to  except  against  in  their  Chateau  Margout,  or  Sillery ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
remember  the  generous  qualities  of  my  sound  old  Oporto.  Nay,  down  to 
the  gar^an  and  his  poodle,  though  they  are  both  amusing  animals,  and  play 
ten  thousand  monkey-tricks  which  are  diverting  enough,  yet  there  was 
more  sound  humour  in  the  wink  with  which  our  village  Packwood  used  to 
communicate  the  news  of  the  morning,  than  all  Antoine's  gambols  could 
have  expressed  in  a  week,  and  more  of  human  and  dog-like  sympathy  in  the 
wag  of  old  Trusty's  tail,  than  if  his  rival.  Teuton,  h^l  stood  on  his  hind- 
legs  for  a  twelvemonth. 

These  signs  of  repentance  come  perhaps  a  little  late,  and  I  own  (for  I 
must  be  entirely  candid  with  my  dear  friend  the  Public)  that  they  have 
been  somewhat  matured  by  the  perversion  of  my  niece  Christy  to  the  ancient 
Popish  faith  by  a  certain  whacking  priest  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the 
marriage  of  my  aunt  Dorothy  to  a  demi^olde  captain  of  horse,  a  ci-devant 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  who  woula,  he  assures  us,  have  been 
a  Field-Marshal  by  this  time,  bad  our  old  friend  Bonaparte  continued  to 
live  and  to  triumph.  For  the  matter  of  Christy,  I  must  own  her  bead  had 
been  so  fairly  turned  at  Edinburgh  with  five  routs  a-night,  that,  though  I 
somewhat  distrusted  the  means  and  medium  of  her  conversation,  I  was  at 
the  same  time  glad  to  see  that  she  took  a  serious  thought  of  any  kind  ;~^ 
besides,  there  was  little  loss  in  the  matter,  for  the  Convent  took  her  off  my 
hands  for  a  very  reasonable  pension.  But  aunt  Dorothy's  marriage  on  earth 
was  a  very  different  matter  from  Christian's  celestial  espousals.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  two  thousand  three-per-cents  as  much  lost  to  my  family  as 
if  the  sponge  had  been  drawn  over  the  national  slate  —  for  who  the  deuce 
could  have  thought  aunt  Dorothy  would  have  married  ?  Above  all,  who 
would  have  thought  a  woman  of  fifty  years'  experience  would  have  marriec 
a  French  anatomy,  his  lower  branch  of  limbs  corresponding  with  the  upper 
branch,  as  if  one  pair  of  half-extended  compasses  had  been  placed  perpien- 
dicularly  upon  the  top  of  another,  while  the  space  on  which  the  hinges 
revolved,  quite  sufficed  to  represent  the  body  ?  All  the  rest  was  mustache, 
pelisse,  and  calic-o  trowser.  She  might  have  commanded  a  Polk  of  real 
Cossacks  in  1815,  for  half  the  wealth  which  she  surrendered  to  this  military 
scarecrow.  However,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  upon  the  matter,  especially 
as  she  had  come  the  length  of  quoting  Rousseau  for  sentiment  —  and  so  let 
that  pass. 

Having  thus  expectorated  my  bile  against  a  land,  which  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  very  merry  land,  and  which  I  cannot  blame,  because  I  sought  it,  and 
it  did  not  seek  me,  I  come  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  this  Introduo- 
tion,  and  which,  my  dearest  Public,  if  I  do  not  reckon  too  much  on  the 
continuance  of  your  favours,  (though,  to  say  truth,  consistency  and  nni- 
fbrmity  of  taste  are  scarce  to  be  reckoned  upon  by  those  who  court  your 
good  gri^oes,)  may  perhaps  go  far  to  make  me  amends  for  the  loss  and 
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dKmJ^;e  1  hare  saajbained  by  bringing  aant  ]>orothT  to  the  country  of  tbick 
ealTd6»  aUnder  ankles,  black  mostaches,  bodiless  limbs,  (I  assure  you  the 

rUlow  ie,  as  mj  friend  Lord  L said,  a  complete  giblet-pie,  all  legs  an<f 

win^,)  and  fine  sentiments.  If  she  bad  taken  from  the  half- pay  list,  a 
renting  Uighlandman,  ay,  or  a  dashing  son  of  Erin,  I  would  never  bave 
mentioned  the  subject ;  but,  as  the  affair  has  happened,  it  is  scarce  possible 
not  to  resent  such  a  CTatuitous  plundering  of  her  own  lawful  heirs  and 
executors.  But,  "  be  hushed  my  dark  spirit  I"  and  let  us  invite  our  dear 
Public  to  a  more  pleosini^  theme  to  us,  a  more  interesting  one  to  others. 

By  dint  of  drinking  acid  tiff,  as  above  mentioned,  and  smoking  cigars,  in 
which  I  am  no  novice,  my  Public  are  to  be  informed,  that  I  gradually 
■ipp'd  and  smoked  myself  into  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  un 
homme  comme  Ufaui^  one  of  the  few  fine  old  specimens  of  nobility  who  are 
still  to  be  found  in  France ;  who,  like  mutilated  statues  of  an  antiquated 
and  obsolete  worship,  still  command  a  certain  portion  of  awe  and  estimation 
in  the  eyes  o^sn  of  those  by  whom  neither  one  nor  other  are  voluntarily 
nndered. 

On  visiting  the  coffee-house  of  the  village,  I  was,  at  first,  struck  with  the 
nnsular  dignity  and  gravity  of  this  gentleman's  manners,  his  sedulous  at^ 
tM&nent  to  shoes  and  stockings,  in  contempt  of  half-boots  and  pantaloons, 
the  eroixde  Saint  Louis  at  his  button-hole,  and  a  small  white  cockade  in  the 
loup  of  his  old-fashioned  schakas.  There  was  something  interesting  in  his 
whole  appearance ;  and  besides,  his  ^avity  among  the  lively  group  around 
biro,  seemed,  like  the  shade  of  a  tree  m  the  glare  of  a  sonny  landscape,  more 
interesting  Arom  its  rarity.  I  made  such  advances  towards  acquaintance  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  the  manners  of  the  country,  authorised 
—that  is  to  say,  I  drew  near  him,  smoked  my  cigar  by  calm  and  intermitted 
pnffs,  which  were  scarcely  visible,  and  asked  him  those  few  questions  which 
good-breeding  everywhere,  but  more  especially  in  France,  permits  strangers 
to  put,  without  hazarding  the  imputation  of  impertinence.  The  Marquis  de 
Hautlieu,  for  such  was  his  rank,  was  as  short  and  sententious  as  French 
politeness  permitted  —  he  answered  every  question,  but  proposed  nothing, 
mod  encouraged  no  farther  inquiry. 

The  truth  was,  that,  not  very  accessible  to  foreigners  of  any  nation,  or 
eTen  to  strangers  among  his  own  countrymen,  the  Marquis  was  peculiarly 
shy  towards  the  English.  A  remnant  of  ancient  national  prejudice  might 
dictate  this  feeline ;  or  it  might  arise  from  bis  idea  that  they  are  a  haughty, 
purse-proud  people,  to  whom  rank,  united  with  straitened  circumstances, 
affords  as  much  subject  for  scorn  as  for  pity ;  or,  finally,  when  he  reflected 
on  certain  recent  events,  he  might  perhaps  feel  mortified,  as  a  Frenchman, 
even  for  those  successes,  which  had  restored  his  master  to  the  throne,  and 
himself  to  a  diminished  property  and  dilapidated  chateau.  His  dislike, 
however,  never  assumed  a  more  active  form  than  that  of  alienation  from 
English  society.  When  the  affairs  of  strangers  required  the  interposition 
of  his  influence  in  their  behalf,  it  was  uniformly  granted  with  the  courtesy 
of  a  French  gentleman,  who  knew  what  is  due  to  himself  and  to  nationu 
hospitality. 

At  length,  by  some  chance,  the  Marquis  made  the  discovery,  that  the  new 
frequenter  of  his  ordinary  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  circumstance  which 
cold  mightily  in  my  favour.  Some  of  his  own  ancestors,  he  informed  me, 
had  been  of  Scottish  origin,  and  he  believed  his  house  bad  still  some  rela- 
tions in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  province  of  Haneuisse,  in  that 
eountry.  The  connection  had  been  acknowledged  early  in  the  last  century 
dn  both  sides,  and  he  had  once  almost  determined,  during  his  exile,  (for  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  Marquis  had  joined  the  ranks  of  Cond6,  and 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  and  distresses  of  emigration,)  to  claim  the  hc* 

2uaintanc«  and  protection  of  his  Scottish  friends.     But,  after  all,^  he  said, 
c  cared  not  tc  present  himself  before  them  in  circumstances  which  could 
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do  ther^  but  small  credit,  and  which  thej  mi^ht  think  entailed  some  littL 
burden,  perhaps  even  some  little  disgrace ;  so  that  he  thought  it  best  to  trust 
in  Providence,  and  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  own  support.  What  thai 
was  I  never  could  learn  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  inferred  nothing  which  could  be 
discreditable  to  the  excellent  old  man,  who  held  fast  his  opinions  and  hif 
loyalty,  throush  g>>od  and  bad  repute,  till  time  restored  him,  aged,  indigent^ 
and  broken-spirited,  to  the  country  which  heliad  left  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  health,  and  sobered  by  age  into  patience,  instead  of  that  tone  of  high 
resentment,  which  promised  speedy  vengeance  upon  those  who  expelled  him. 
I  might  have  lauehed  at  some  points  of  the  Marauis's  character,  at  his 
prejudices,  particularly,  both  of  birth  and  politics,  if  I  had  known  him  undei 
mure  prosperous  circumstances ;  but,  situated  as  he  was,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  fair  and  honest  prejudices,  turning  on  no  base  or  interested  motive, 
one  must  have  respected  nim  as  we  renpect  the  confessor  or  the  martyr  of  a 
religion  which  is  not  entirely  our  own. 

By  degrees  we  became  good  friends,  drank  our  coffee,  smoked  our  cigar, 
and  took  our  bavaroise  together,  for  more  than  six  weeks,  with  little  intez^ 
ruption  from  avocations  on  either  side.  Havins,  with  some  difficulty,  got 
the  key-note  of  bis  inauiries  concerning  Scotland,  by  a  fortunate  conjecture 
that  the  province  d'Hanguisse  could  only  be  our  shire  of  Angus,  I  was 
enabled  to  answer  the  most  of  his  queries  concerning  his  allies  there  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  satisfactory,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  Marquis 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
families  in  that  country,  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected. 

On  his  part,  his  satisfaction  at  our  intercourse  was  so  great,  that  he  at 
length  wound  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  resolution,  as  to  invite  me  to  dine 
at  the  Chateau  de  Ilautlieu,  well  deserving  the  name,  as  occupying  a  com- 
manding^ eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  This  building  lay  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  at  which  I  had  settled  my  tempprary  establish- 
ment ;  and  when  I  first  beheld  it,  I  could  easily  forgive  the  mortified  feel- 
ings which  the  owner  testified,  at  receiving  a  guest  in  the  asylum  which  he 
had  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  his  fathers.  He  gradually, 
with  much  gaiety,  which  yet  evidently  covered  a  deeper  feeling,  prepared 
me  for  the  sort  of  place  I  was  about  to  visit ;  and  for  this  he  had  full  oppor- 
tunity whilst  he  drove  me  in  his  little  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a  large  heavy 
Norman  horse,  towards  the  ancient  building. 

Its  remains  run  along  a  beautiful  terrace  overhanging  the  river  Loire, 
which  had  been  formerly  laid  out  with  a  succession  of  flights  of  steps, 
highly  ornamented  with  statues,  rock-work,  and  other  artificial  embellish- 
ments, descendinj^  from  one  terrace  to  another,  until  the  very  verge  of  the 
river  was  attaineo.  All  this  architectural  decoration,  with  ite  accompany- 
ing parterres  of  rich  flowers  and  exotic  shrubs,  had,  many  years  since, 
siven  place  to  the  more  profitable  scene  of  the  vine-dresser's  labours ;  yet 
the  remains,  too  massive  to  be  destroyed,  are  still  visible,  and,  with  the 
various  artificial  slopes  and  levels  of  the  high  bank,  bear  perfect  evidence 
how  actively  Art  had  been  here  employed  to  decorate  Nature. 

Few  of  these  scenes  are  now  left  in  perfection ;  for  the  fickleness  of 
fashion  has  accomplished  in  England  the  total  change  which  devastatioD 
and  popular  fury  have  produced  in  the  French  pleasure-grounds.  For  my 
part,  I  am  contented  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  judge 
of  our  time,*  who  thinks  we  have  carried  to  an  extreme  our  taste  for  sim- 
plicity, and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  stately  mansion  requires  some 
more  ornate  embellishments  than  can  be  derived  from  the  meagre  accom 
paniments  of  grass  and  gravel.  A  hiehly  romantic  situation  may  bo 
degraded,  perhaps,  by  an  attempt  at  such  artificial  ornaments ;  but  then. 

*  S««  Prine's  Emuv  on  the  Pictureique.  in  Mitny  pMsraireti;  but  I  would  partiRularize  th«  beaitiiul  and 
tlKlilf  poetiml  acc-nunt  which  h«  ^ves  itf  hi*  own  feehnini  on  Oentroyinir.  at  ibe  dictate  of  an  imvuviir  a» 
'       feqoMtratad  g«rdMi.  with  ita  few  hwifw,  ornaaieiOed  iron  gataa,  aad  MwludMl  wildwoMi 
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tn  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sites,  the  intervention  of  more  architectaral 
de^MiratioD  than  is  now  in  use,  seems  necessary  to  redeem  the  naked  tamo 
ness  of  a  large  house,  placed  bj  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn,  where  il 
looks  as  much  unconnected  with  ail  around,  as  if  it  had  walked  out  of  towa 
upon  an  airing. 

IIow  the  taste  came  to  change  so  suddenly  and  absolutely,  is  rather  a 
singular  circumstance,  unless  we  explain  it  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  three  friends  of  the  Father  in  Moli^re's  comedy  recommend  a  cure  foi 
the  melancholy  of  his  daughter  —  that  he  should  furnish  her  apartment, 
namely,  with  paintings  —  with  tapestry  —  or  with  china,  accordmg  to  the 
different  commodities  in  which  each  of  them  was  a  dealer.  Tried  by  this 
aeale,  we  may  perhaps  discover,  that,  of  old,  thp  architect  laid  out  the  gar 
den  and  the  pleasure-erounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion,  and, 
naturally  enough,  displayed  his  own  art  there  in  statues  and  vases,  and 
paved  terraces  and  flights  of  steps,  with  ornamented  balustrades ;  while  the 
gardener,  subordinate  in  rank,  endeavoured  to  make  the  vegetable  kingdom 
eorrespond  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  cut  his  evergreens  into  verdant  walls, 
with  towers  and  battlements,  and  his  detached  trees  into  a  reserablanoe  of 
statuary.  But  the  wheel  has  since  revolved,  so  as  to  place  the  landscape- 
gardener,  as  he  ia  called,  almost  vpon  a  level  with  the  architect ;  and  hence 
a  liberal  and  somewhat  violent  use  is  made  of  spade  and  pick-axe,  and  a 
conversion  of  the  ostentatious  labours  of  the  architect  into  ^fermt  omie, 
as  little  different  from  the  simplicity  of  Nature,  as  displayed  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  the  comforto  of  convenient  and  cleanly  walks,  impe- 
riously demanded  in  the  vicinage  of  a  gentleman's  residence,  can  possibly 
admit. 

To  return  from  thia  digression,  which  has  given  the  Marquis's  cabriolet 
(its  activity  greatly  retarded  by  the  downward  propensities  of  Jean  Roast- 
beef,  which  I  suppose  the  Norman  horse  cursed  as  heartily  as  his  country* 
men  of  old  time  execrated  the  stolid  obesity  of  a  Saxon  sUve)  time  to 
ascend  the  hill  by  a  winding  causeway,  now  much  broken,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  long  range  of  roofless  buildings,  connected  with  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Castle,  which  was  totally  ruinous.  "  I  should  apologise,'' 
he  said,  '*  to  you,  as  an  Englishman,  for  the  taste  of  my  ancestors,  in  con- 
necting that  row  of  stables  with  the  architecture  of  the  chateau.  I  know 
in  yonr  country  it  is  usual  to  remove  them  to  some  distance ;  but  my  family 
had  an  hereditary  pride  in  horses,  and  were  fond  of  visiting  them  more 
frequently  than  would  have  been  convenient  if  they  had  been  kept  at  a 
greater  distance.  Before  the  Revolution,  I  had  thirty  fine  horses  -  in  that 
ruinous  line  of  buildings.'' 

This  recollection  of  past  magnificence  escaped  from  him  accidentally,  for 
he  was  ^nerally  sparing  in  alluding  to  his  former  opulence.  It  was  quietly 
said,  without  any  affectation  either  of  the  importance  attached  to  early 
wealth,  or  as  demanding  sympathy  for  its  having  passed  awa;^.  It  awakened 
nnpleasin^  reflections,  nowever,  and  we  were  both  silent,  till,  from  a  par- 
tially repaired  comer  of  what  had  been  a  porter's  lodge,  a  lively  French 
pajfsannc,  with  eyes  as  black  as  jet,  and  as  brilliant  as  diamonds,  came  out 
with  a  smile,  which  showed  a  set  of  teeth  that  duchesses  might  have  envied, 
and  took  the  reins  of  the  little  carriage. 

"  Madelon  must  be  groom  to-day,"  said  the  Marquis,  afler  graciously 
nodding  in  return  for  her  deep  reverence  to  Monsieur,  '*  for  her  husband  is 
gone  to  market;  and  for  La  Jeunesse,  he  is  almost  distracted  with  his 
various  occupations.  —  Madelon,"  he  continued,  as  we  walked  forwai*d 
under  the  entrance-arch,  crowned  with  the  mutilated  armorial  bearings 
of  former  lords,  now  half-obscured  by  moss  and  rye-grass,  not  t)  men- 
tion the  vagrant  branches  of  some  un pruned  shrubs,  —  *'  Madel  u  was 
my  vrife's  god-daughter,  and  was  educated  to  be  fille-de^hambre  to  mf 
daughter." 
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This  passing  indmation  that  he  was  a  widowed  husband  and  childloss 
father,  increased  my  respect  for  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  ti)  whom  every 
particular  attached  to  his  present  situation  brought  doubtless  its  own  share 
of  food  for  melancholy  reflection.  He  proceeded,  after  the  pause  of  an 
instant,  with  something  of  a  gayer  tone,  —  "  You  will  be  entertained  with 
my  poor  La  Jeunesse,"  he  said,  **  who,  by  the  way,  is  ten  years  older  than 
I  am'' — (the  Marquis  is  above  sixty)—'*  he  reminds  me  of  the  player  in  the 
Roman  Comique  who  acted  a  whole  play  in  his  own  proper  person — ho 
insists  on  being  maitre  d'hotel,  maitre  de  cuisine,  Talet-de-chambre,  a  whole 
suite  of  attendants  in  his  own  poor  individuality.  He  sometimes  reminds 
me  of  a  character  in  the  Bridle  of  Lammermore,  which  you  must  have 
read,  as  it  is  the  work  of  pne  of  your  gens  de  leitres,  an* on  appelle,je  crois 
k  Chevalier  Scott."* 

**  I  presume  you  mean  Sir  Walter  V^ 

'*  Yes — the  same— the  same,"  answered  the  Marquis. 

We  were  now  led  away  from  more  painful  recollections ;  for  I  had  to  put 
my  French  friend  right  in  two  particulars.  In  the  first  I  prevailed  with 
difficulty ;  for  the  Marquis,  though  he  disliked  the  English,  yet,  having  been 
three  months  in  London,  piqued  nimself  on  understanding  tne  most  intricate 
difficulties  of  our  language,  and  appealed  to  every  dictionary,  from  Florio 
downwards,  that  la  Bnde  must  mean  the  Bridle.  Nay,  so  sceptical  was  he  on 
this  point  of  philology,  that,  when  I  ventured  to  hint  that  there  was  nothing 
about  a  bridle  in  the  whole  story,  he  with  great  composure,  and  little  knowing 
to  whom  he  spoke,  laid  the  whole  blame  of  that  inconsistency  on  the  unfor- 
tunate author.  I  had  next  the  common  candour  to  inform  my  friend,  upon 
grounds  which  no  one  <k  uld  know  so  well  as  myself,  that  my  distinguished  lite- 
rary countryman,  of  whom  I  shall  always  speak  with  the  respect  his  talents 
deserve,  was  not  responsible  for  the  slight  works  which  the  humour  of  the 

Eublic  had  to**  generously,  as  well  as  too  rashly,  ascribed  to  him.  Surprised 
y  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  even  might  have  gone  farther,  and  clenched 
the  negative  by  positive  evidence,  owning  to  my  entertainer  that  no  one 
else  could  possibly  have  written  these  works,  since  I  myself  was  the  author, 
when  I  was  saved  from  so  rash  a  commitment  of  myself  by  the  calm  reply 
of  the  Marquis,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  these  sort  of  trifles  were  not 
written  by  a  person  of  condition.  "  We  read  them,''  he  scud,  "  as  we  listen 
to  the  pleasantries  of  a  comedian,  or  as  our  ancestors  did  to  those  of  a  pro- 
fessed family-jester,  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  which,  however,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  derive  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  has  better  claims  to 
our  society." 

I  was  completely  recalled  to  my  constitutional  caution  by  this  declaration ; 
and  became  so  much  afraid  of  committing  myself,  that  I  did  not  even  ven- 
ture to  explain  to  my  aristocratic  friend,  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
named  owed  his  advancement,  for  aught  I  had  ever  heard,  to  certain  works 
of  his,  which  may,  without  injury,  be  compared  to  romances  in  rhyme. 

The  truth  is,  that,  amount  some  other  unjust  prejudices,  at  which  I  haTS 
already  hinted,  the  Marquis  had  contracted  a  norror,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, for  almost  every  species  of  author-craft,  slighter  than  that  which 
compounds  a  folio  volume  of  law  or  of  divinity,  and  looked  upon  the  author 
of  a  romance,  novel,  fugitive  poem,  or  periodical  piece  of  criticism,  as  men 
do  on  a  venomous  reptile,  witn  fear  at  once  and  with  loathing.  The  abuse 
of  the  press,  he  contended,  especially  in  its  lighter  departments,  had  poisoned 
the  whole  morality  of  Europe,  and  was  once  more  gradually  regaining  an 
influence  which  had  been  silenced  amidst  the  voice  of  war.  All  writers, 
except  those  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  calibre,  he  conceived  to  be  devoted 
to  this  evil  cause,  from  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  down  to  Pigault  le  Brun  and 

•  ri  a  wsaroa  MOMniy  to  remind  th«  rander  that  thit  pumge  was  puoUalied  dfiriiiff  th«  anthor's  wr»m 
aiio    and.  a«  t^icto  exprenes  it,  apukeo  "  anoordtnc  to  th«  trick." 
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fli6  anthor  of  the  Sooteh  noTels ;  and  although  he  admitted  he  read  them 
pourpasier  le  tfemps,  jet,  like  Pietol  eating  his  leek,  it  was  not  without  exe- 
crating the  tendency,  ae  he  devoured  the  story,  of  the  work  with  which  he 
wi.e  enga^d. 

ObeenriDg  this  peculiarity,  I  backed  out  of  the  candid  confession  which 
my  Tanitjr  had  meditated,  and  enntged  the  Marquis  in  farther  remarks  on 
the  mansion  of  his  ancestors.  "There,"  he  said,  **was  the  theatre  where 
m^  &thcr  used  to  procure  an  order  for  the  special  attendance  of  some  of  the 

fnncipal  actors  or  the  Gomedie  Fran^oise,  when  the  Kine  and  Madame 
^ompadour  more  than  once  visited  him  at  Uiis  place ; — yonder,  more  to  the 
eentre,  was  the  Baron's  hall,  where  his  feudal  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
when  criminals  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Seigneur  or  his  bailiff;  for  we  had, 
like  your  old  Scottish  nobles,  the  right  of  pit  and  sallows,  or  fossa  eumfurca^ 
as  the  civilians  term  it; — beneath  that  lies  the  Question-chamber,  or  apart- 
ment fur  torture ;  and  truly,  I  am  sorry  a  right  so  liable  to  abuse  should 
have  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  living  creature.  But,"  he  added,  with 
a  feeling  of  dignity  derived  even  from  the  atrocities  which  his  ancestors  had 
committed  beneath  the  grated  windows  to  which  he  pointed,  "  such  is  the 
effect  of  superstition,  that,  to  this  day,  the  peasants  dare  not  approach  the 
dungeons  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  wrath  of  my  ancestors  had  perpetrated, 
in  former  times,  much  cruelty."  As  we  approached  the  window,  while  I 
expressed  some  curiosity  to  see  this  abode  ol  terror,  there  arose  from  its  sub- 
terranean abyss  a  shrill  shout  of  laughter,  which  we  easily  detected  as  pro- 
duc^Ml  by  a  group  of  playful  children,  who  had  made  the  neglected  vaults  a 
theatre  for  a  joyous  romp  at  Ciilin  Maillard. 

The  Marquis  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  recourse  to  his  taha- 
tUre  ;  but,  recovering  in  a  moment,  obeerved,  these  were  Madelon's  children, 
and  familiar  with  the  supposed  terrors  of  the  subterranean  recesses.  '*  Be- 
sides," he  added,  "  to  speak  the  truth,  these  poor  children  have  been  bom 
after  the  period  of  supposed  illumination,  wnich  dispelled  our  superstition 
and  our  religion  at  once ;  and  this  bids  me  to  remind  you,  that  this  is  a 
jour  maigre.  The  Cure  of  the  parish  is  my  only  guest,  besides  yourself, 
and  I  would  not  voluntarily  offend  his  opinions.  Besides,"  he  continued, 
more  manfully,  and  throwing  off  his  restraint,  *'  adversity  has  taught  me 
other  thoughts  on  these  subjects  than  those  which  prosperity  dictated ;  and 
I  thank  God  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that  I  follow  the  observances  of  my 
church." 

I  hastened  to  answer,  that,  though  they  might  differ  from  those  of  my 
own,  I  had  every  possible  respect  for  the  religious  rules  of  every  Christian 
community,  sensible  that  we  addressed  the  same  Deity,  on  the  same  grand 
principle  of  salvation,  though  with  different  forms ;  which  variety  of  wor- 
ship, nad  it  pleased  the  Almighty  not  to  permit,  our  observances  would 
have  been  as  distinctly  prescribed  to  us  as  they  are  laid  down  under  the 
Mosaic  law. 

The  Marquis  was  no  shaker  of  hands,  but  upon  the  present  occasion  he 
grasped  mine,  and  shook  it  kindly — the  only  mode  of  acquiescence  in  my 
•entiments  which  perhaps  a  sealous  Catholic  could,  or  ougnt  consistently  to 
have  given  upon  such  an  occasion. 

This  circumstance  of  explanation  and  remark,  with  others  which  arose 
out  of  the  view  of  the  extensive  ruins,  occupied  us  during  two  or  three  turns 
upon  the  long  terrace,  and  a  seat  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dunitioQ 
in  a  vaulted  pavilion  of  freestone,  decorated  with  the  Marquis's  arm  !>rial 
bearings,  the  roof  of  which,  though  di^ointed  in  some  of  its  groined  arches, 
was  still  solid  and  entire.  "  Here,"  said  he,  resuming  the  tone  of  a  former 
part  of  his  conversation,  "  I  love  to  sit,  either  at  noon,  when  thft  alcove 
affords  me  shelter  from  the  heat,  or  in  the  evening,  when  the  sitn'9  beams 
are  dying  on  the  broad  face  of  the  Loire  —  here,  in  thA  words  of  ycnr  great 
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poet,  whom,  Frenchman  as  I  am,  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted  wHk 
than  m  jBt  Englishmen,  I  lo?e  to  rest  mjsclf, 

*  Shewing  the  code  of  eweet  end  bitter  Aprj .* " 

Against  this  various  reading  of  a  well-known  passage  in  Shakspeare  1 
took  care  to  offer  no  protest;  for  I  suspect  Shakspeare  would  have  suffered 
in  the  opinion  of  so  delicate  a  judge  as  the  Marquis,  had  I  proved  his  havinff 
written  '*  chewing  the  cud,"  according  to  all  other  authorities.  Besides,  I 
bad  had  enough  of  oar  former  dispute,  having  been  long  convinced,  (though 
not  till  ten  years  after  I  had  left  Edinburgh  College,)  that  the  pith  of  con- 
versation doee  not  consist  in  exhibiting  your  own  superior  knowledge  on 
matters  of  small  consequence,  but  in  enlarging,  improvine,  and  correcting 
the  information  you  possess,  by  the  authority  of  others,  f  therefore  let  the 
Marquis  shew  bis  coae  at  his  pleasure,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  entering 
into  a  learned  and  well-informed  disquisition  on  the  florid  style  of  archi- 
tecture introduced  into  France  during  the  seventeenth  century.  He  pointed 
out  its  merits  and  its  defects  with  considerable  taste ;  and  having  touched 
on  topics  similar  to  those  upon  which  I  have  formerly  digressed,  he  made 
an  appeal  of  a  different  kind  in  their  favour,  founded  on  the  associations 
with  which  they  were  combined.  "  Who,"  he  said,  **  would  willingly  destroy 
the  terraces  of  the  Chateau  of  Sully,  since  we  cannot  tread  them  without 
recalling  the  image  of  that  statesman,  alike  distinguished  for  severe  integ- 
rity and  for  strong  and  unerring  sagacity  of  mind  7  Were  they  an  inch  less 
broad,  a  ton's  weight  less  massive,  or  were  they  deprived  of  their  formality 
by  the  slightest  inflections,  could  we  suppose  them  to  remain  the  scene  of 
his  patriotic  musings  ?  Would  an  ordinary  root-house  be  a  fit  scene  for  the 
Duke  occupying  an  arm-chair,  and  his  Duchess  a  tabouret  —  teaching  from 
thence,  lessons  of  courage  and  fidelity  to  his  sons, — of  modesty  and  submis- 
sion to  his  daughters, — of  rigid  morality  to  both  ;  while  the  circle  of  youns 
noblesse  listened  with  ears  attentive,  and  eyes  modestly  fixed  on  the  ground 
in  a  standing  posture,  neither  replying  nor  sitting  down,  without  the  express 
command  of  their  prince  and  parent? — No,  Monsieur,''  he  said,  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  "destroy  tne  princely  pavilion  in  which  this  edifying  family-scene 
was  represented,  and  you  remove  from  the  mind  the  vraisemblance,  the 
veracity,  of  the  whole  representation.  Or  can  your  mind  suppose  this  dis- 
tinguished peer  and  patriot  walking  in  tijardin  Angloisf  Wliy,  you  might 
as  well  fancy  him  dressed  with  a  blue  frock  and  white  waistcoat,  instead  of 
his  Henri  Quatre  coat  and  chmfeau  a-plumes  —  Consider  how  he  could  have 
moved  in  the  tortuous  maze  of^what  you  have  called  tiferme  onUe^  with  his 
usual  attendants  of  two  files  of  Swiss  guards  preceding,  and  the  same  num- 
ber following  him.  To  recall  his  figure,  with  his  beard — liauirde-LhausseK  a 
canon,  united  t(»  his  doublet  by  ten  thousand  aiguUeties  and  knots  of  ribbon, 
you  could  not,  supposing  him  in  a  modern  jardin  Anglois,  distinguish  the 
picture  in  your  imagination,  from  the  sketch  of  some  mad  old  man,  who  has 
adopted  the  humour  of  dressing  like  his  great-great-grandfather,  and  whom 
a  party  of  gens-d'armes  were  conducting  to  the  Hdpital  des  Fous,  But  look 
on  the  long  and  magnificent  terrace,  if  it  yet  exists,  which  the  loyal  and 
exalted  Sully  was  wont  to  make  the  scene  of  his  solitary  walk  twice  a-day, 
while  he  pondered  over  the  patriotic  schemes  which  he  nourished  for  ad- 
vancing the  glory  of  France ;  or  at  a  later,  and  more  sorrowful  period  of  life, 
brooded  over  the  memory  of  his  murdered  master,  and  the  fate  of  his  dis- 
tracted country ; — ^throw  in  that  noble  background  of  arcades,  vases,  images, 
urns,  and  whatever  could  express  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace,  and  the 
landscape  becomes  consistent  at  once.  The  JacHonnaires,  with  their 
harquebusses  ported,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  and  level  walk, 
intimate  the  presence  of  the  feudal  prince;  while  the  same  is  more  clearly 
shown  by  the  guard  of  honour  which  precede  and  follow  him,  their  halberds 
oarried  upright,  their  mien  martial  aiid  stately,  as  if  in  the  preeonoe  "^f  an 
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an^iDj,  jet  moyed,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  soul  as  their  princely  snperiof 
-—teaching  their  steps  to  attend  upon  his,  marching  as  he  marches,  haltinf 
as  be  halts,  aocommodatins  their  pace  even  to  the  slight  irregularities  of 
pause  and  advance,  dictated  by  the  fluctuations  of  his  reverie,  and  wheeling 
with  military  precision  before  and  behind  him,  who  seems  the  centre  and  ani- 
mat]n<;  princinle  of  their  armed  files,  as  the  heart  gives  life  and  energy  to 
the  haman  body.  Or,  if  you  smile,"  added  the  Marquis,  looking  doubtfully 
on  my  countenance,  **  at  a  promenade  so  inconsistent  with  the  light  free- 
dom of  modem  manners,  could  you  bring  your  mind  to  demolish  that  other 
terrace  trod  by  the  fascinating  Marchioness  de  Sevign6,  with  which  ar« 
nnitod  so  many  recollections  connected  with  passages  in  her  enchanting 
letters?" 

A  little  tired  of  this  disquisition,  which  the  Marquis  certainly  dwelt  upon 
to  exalt  the  natural  beauties  of  his  own  terrace,  which,  dilapidated  as  it 
was,  required  no  such  formal  recommendation,  I  informed  my  companion, 
that  I  had  just  received  from  England  a  journal  of  a  tour  made  in  the  South 
of  France  by  a  young  Oxonian  ^iend  of  mine,  a  poet,  a  draughtsman,  and 
a  scholar, — in  which  he  gives  such  an  animated  and  interesting  description 
of  tlie  Chateau-Grignan,  the  dwelling  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  beloved 
daughter,  and  frequently  the  place  of  her  own  residence,  that  no  one  who 
ever  read  the  book  would  be  within  forty  miles  of  the  same,  without  going 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot.  The  Marquis  smiled,  seemed  very  much  pleased, 
and  asked  the  title  at  length  of  the  work  in  question ;  and  writing  down  to 
my  dictation,  "  An  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the  Rhone,  made  during  the 
year  1819 ;  by  John  'Hughes,  A;  M.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford," — observed, 
he  could  now  purchase  no  books  for  the  chateau,  but  would  recommend  that 
the  Itineraire  should  be  commissioned  for  the  library  to  which  he  was 
atfonne  in  the  neighbouring  town.  "  And  here,"  he  said,  "  comes  the  €ur6, 
to  save  us  farther  disquisition ;  and  I  see  La  Jeunesse  gliding  round  the 
old  portico  on  the  terrace,  with  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  dinner-bell  —  a 
must  unnecessary  ceremony  for  assembling  three  persons,  but  which  it 
would  break  the  old  man's  heart  to  forego.  Take  no  notice  of  him  at  pre- 
sent, as  he  wishes  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  inferior  departments  incog- 
nito ;  when  the  bell  has  ceased  to  sound,  he  will  blase  u>rth  on  us  in  the 
character  of  major-domo." 

As  the  Marquis  spoke,  we  had  advanced  towards  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Chateau,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  edifice  that  remained  still 
habitable. 

**  The  Bande  Noire,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  when  they  pulled  the  rest  of  the 
house  to  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  timber,  and  other  materials,  have, 
in  their  ravages,  done  me  the  undesigned  favour  to  reduce  it  to  dimensions 
better  fitting  the  circumstances  of  the  owner.  There  is  enough  of  the  leaf 
left  for  the  caterpillar  to  coil  up  his  chrysalis  in,  and  what  needs  he  care 
though  reptiles  have  devoured  the  rest  of  the  bush  ?" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  we  reached  the  door,  at  which  La  Jeunesse  appeared, 
with  an  air  at  once  of  prompt  service  and  deep  respect,  and  a  countenance, 
which,  though  puckered  by  a  thousand  wrinkles,  was  ready  to  answer  the 
first  good-natured  word  of  his  master  with  a  smile,  which  showed  his  white 
net  of  teeth  firm  and  fair,  in  despite  of  age  and  suffering.  His  clean  silk 
stockings,  washed  till  their  tint  had  become  yellowish  —  his  cue  tied  with  a 
rosette — the  thin  gray  curl  on  either  side  of  his  lank  cheek — ^the  pearl-ool« 
cured  coat,  without  a  collar — the  solitaire,  the  jabot,  the  ruffles  at  the  w^ist, 
and  the  ckapetuirbras—»\l  announced  that  La  Jeunesse  considered  the  arri 
yal  of  a  guest  at  the  Chateau  as  an  unusual  event,  which  was  to  be  met 
with  a  corresponding  display  of  magnificence  and  parade  on  his  part. 

As  I  looked  at  the  faithful  though  fantastic  follower  of  his  master,  who 
doubtless  Inuerited  his  prejudices  as  well  as  his  castKslothes,  I  could  not  but 
own,  in  my  own  mind,  the  resemblance  pointed  out  by  the  Mai  <)uis  hetwist 
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him  %iid  my  own  Oaleb,  the  trastY  squire  of  the  Master  of  RaTen&wood 
But  &  Frencnman,  a  Jaok-of-all-trades  by  nature,  can,  with  much  more  eaa* 
and  suppleness,  address  himself  to  a  variety  ox  sendees,  and  suffice  in  his 
own  person  to  discharge  them  all,  than  is  possible  for  the  formality  and 
slowness  of  a  Scotchman.  Superior  to  Caleb  in  dexterity,  though  not  in 
seal,  La  Jeunesse  seemed  to  multiply  himself  with  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  and  discharged  his  several  tasks  with  such  promptitude  and  assi- 
duity, that  farther  attendance  than  his  was  neither  missed  nor  wished  for. 

The  dinner,  in  particular,  was  exquisite.  The  soup,  although  bearing 
the  term  of  maigre,  which  Englishmen  use  in  scorn,  was  most  delicately 
flavoured,  and  the  matelot  of  pike  and  eels  reconciled  me,  thoueh  a  Scotr 
tishman,  to  the  latter.  There  was  even  a  petit  plat  of  bouilli  for  the  heretic, 
9o  exquisitely  dressed  as  to  retain  all  the  juices,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  so  thoroughly  tender,  thaf  nothing  could  be  more  delicate.  The 
potfigc,  with  another  small  dish  or  two,  were  equally  well  arranged.  Bat 
what  the  old  maitre  d'hotel  valued  himself  upon  as  something  superb^ 
smiling  with  self-satisfaction,  and  in  enjoyment  of  my  surprise,  as  he  placed 
it  on  the  table,  was  an  immense  {UsietU  of  spinage,  not  smoothed  into  a 
uniform  surface,  as  by  our  uninau^urated  cooks  upon  your  side  of  the 
water,  but  swelling  into  hills,  and  declining  into  vales,  over  which  swept  a 
ealiant  stag,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  a  noble  field  of 
horsemen  with  bugle-horns,  and  whips  held  upright,  and  brandished  after 
the  manner  of  broad-ewords  —  hounds,  huntsmen,  and  stag,  being  all  very 
artificially  cut  out  of  toasted  bread.  Enjoying  the  praises  which  I  failed 
not  to  bestow  on  this  chefd*oeuvre,  the  old-  man  acknowledged  it  had  cost 
the  best  part  of  two  days  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and  added,  ^ivine  honour 
where  honour  was  due,  that  an  idea  so  brilliant  was  not  entirely  his  own, 
but  that  Monsieur  himself  had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  him  several  valua- 
ble hints,  and  even  condescended  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the 
most  capital  figures.  The  Marquis  blushed  a  little  at  this  eclaircissement, 
which  he  might  probably  have  wished  to  suppress,  but  acknowledged  he 
had  wished  to  surprise  me  with  a  scene  from  the  popular  poem  of  my  coun- 
try, Miladi  Lac.  I  answered,  that  so  splendid  a  cortege  much  more  resem- 
bled a  grand  chasse  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  of  a  poor  King  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  paysage  was  rather  like  Fontainebleau  than  the  wilds  of 
Cailender.  He  bowed  eraciously  in  answer  to  this  compliment,  and 
acknowledged  that  recollections  of  the  costume  of  the  old  French  Court, 
when  in  its  splendor,  might  have  misled  his  imagination  —  and  so  the  con- 
versation passed  on  to  ouer  matters. 

Our  dessert  was  exquisite — the  cheese,  the  fruits,  the  salad,  the  olives, 
the  cemeauxy  and  the  delicious  white  wine,  each  in  their  way  were  tm- 
payabUs;  and  the  good  Marquis,  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  observed, 
that  his  guest  did  sincere  homage  to  their  merits.  "  After  all,"  he  said, 
*'  and  ^et  it  is  but  confessing  a  foolish  weakness — but,  after  all,  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  feeling  myself  equal  to  offering  a  stranger  a  sort  of  hospitality 
which  seems  pleasing  to  him.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  entirely  out  of  pride 
that  we  pauvrea  revenants  live  so  very  retired,  and  avoid  the  duties  of^  hos- 
pitality. It  is  true,  that  too  many  of  us  wander  about  the  halls  of  our 
fathers,  rather  like  ghosts  of  their  deceased  proprietors,  than  like  living 
men  restored  to  their  own  possessions— yet  it  is  rather  on  your  account, 
than  to  spare  our  own  feelings,  that  we  do  not  cultivate  the  society  of  our 
fqf^l^n  visiters.  We  have  an  idea  that  your  opulent  nation  is  particularly 
attached  to  /iute  and  to  grande  chire — ^to  vour  ease  and  enjoyment  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  means  of  entertainment  left  to  us  are,  in  most  cases,  so 
limited,  that  we  feel  ourselves  totallv  precluded  from  such  expense  and 
ostentation.  No  one  wishes  to  offer  his  best  where  he  has  reason  to  think 
it  will  not  give  pleasure ;  and,  as  many  of  you  publish  your  journals 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  would  not  probably  be  much  gratified*  by  seeing  the 
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poor  dinner  which  be  was  able  to  present  to  Milord  Angloie  put  apoit  i^er* 
DMinent  record." 

I  internipted  the  Marquis,  that,  were  I  to  wiah  an  account  of  my  enter 
tainment  published,  it  would  be  only  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  ot 
the  very  best  dinner  I  ever  had  eaten  in  my  life.     He  bowed  in  return,  and 
presumed  **  that  I  either  differed  much  from  the  national  taste,  or  the  ao 
ooQDto  of  it  were  greatly  exaggerated.    He  was  particularly  obliged  to  ma 
for  shovring  the  value  of  the  possessions  which  remained  to  him.    The 
uaefuU"  he  said»  "had  no  douot  survived  the  sumptuous  at  Hautlien  as 
elsewhere.    Grottoes,  stotues,  curious  conservatories  of  exotics,  temple  and 
tower,  had  ^ne  to  the  ground ;  but  the  vineyard,  the  pciaaer,  the  orchard^ 
the  Uomg,  still  existed ;  and  once  more  he  expressed  himself  happy  to  find, 
that  their  combined  productions  could  make  what  even  a  Briton  accepted 
as  a  tolerable  meal.    I  only  hope,"  he  continued,  "  that  ^ou  vrill  convince 
me  yoi>'  oomplimento  are  sincere,  by  accepting  the  hospitahty  of^he  Chateau 
de  Haotlieu  as  often  as  better  engagemento  will  permit  dunng  your  stoy  in 
this  neiehbonrhood." 

I  readily  promised  to  accept  an  invitotion  offered  with  such  grace,  as  to 
make  the  guest  appear  the  person  conferring  the  obligation. 

The  conversation  then  changed  to  the  history  of  the  Chateau  and  ito 
vicinity — a  subject  which  was  strong  ground  to  the  Marquis,  though  he 
was  no  great  antiquary,  and  even  no  very  profound  historian,  when  other 
topics  wero  discussed.  The  Cur6,  however,  chanced  to  be  both,  and  withal 
a  very  oonversible  pleasing  man,  with  an  air  of  prevenance^  and  roady 
civility  of  communication,  which  I  have  found  a  leading  characteristic*  of 
the  Catholic  clersy,  whether  they  aro  well-informed  or  otherwise.  It  was 
from  him  that  I  loarned  thero  still  existed  the  remnant  of  a  fine  library  in 
the  Chateau  de  Hautlieu.  The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  the 
Our6  gave  me  this  intimation,  looked  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and 
displayed  the  same  sort  of  petty  embarrassment  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  suppress  when  La  Jeunesse  blabbed  something  of  his  interference  vrith 
the  arrangemento  of  the  cuisine.  **  I  should  be  happy  to  show  the  books," 
he  said,  *'  but  the^  are  in  such  a  wild  condition,  so  dismantied,  that  I  am 
aahamed  to  exhibit  them  to  any  one." 

*'  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Cur6,  "  you  know  you  permitted  the 
great  English  Bibliomaniac,  Dr.  Dibdin,  to  consult  your  curious  roliques, 
and  you  know  how  highly  he  spoke  of  them." 

*'  What  could  I  do,  my  "dew  friend  T"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  the  good  Doctor 
had  heard  some  exaggerated  account  of  these  remnanto  of  what  was  once  a 
library — ^he  had  stationed  himself  in  the  auberge  below,  determined  to  carry 
his  point  or  die  under  the  walls.  I  even  heard  of  his  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  turret,  in  order  to  provide  scaling-ladders.  Tou  would  not  have  had 
me  reduce  a  respectable  divine,  though  of  another  church,  to  such  an  act 
of  desperation  T  -I  could  not  have  answered  it  in  conscience." 

**Bnt  you  know,  besides.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  continued  the  CiiH 
"  that  Dr.  Dibdin  was  so  much  gprieved  at  the  dilapidation  your  library  had 
sustained,  that  he  avowedly  envied  the  powers  of  our  church,  so  much  did 
be  long  to  lanch  an  anathema  at  the  heads  of  the  perpetrators." 

^  His  resentment  was  in  proportion  to  his  disappointment,  I  suppose," 
•aid  our  enterteiner. 

*'  Not  sOt"  said  the  Cur6 ;  **  for  he  was  so  enthusiastic  on  the  value  of 
what  remains,  that  I  am  convinced  nothing  but  your  positive  request  to  the 
eontrary  prevented  the  Chateau  of  Hautlieu  occupying  ^at  least  twenty 
pages  in  tnat  splendid  work  of  which  he  sent  us  a  copy,  and  which  will  re* 
main  a  lasting  monument  of  his  zeal  and  erudition." 

"  Dr.  Dibdin  is  extremely  polite,"  said  the  Marquis ;  '*  and  when  we  have 
bad  our  coffee  —  here  it  comes  -^  we  will  go  to  tne  turret ;  and  I  hope,  as 
MoDsieiir  has  not  despised  my  poor  fare,  so  he  will  paird<)n  the  state  of  my 
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ooo  fused  «ibraiy,  ^faile  I  shall  be  equally  happy  if  it  can  afford  any  thing 
which  can  give  hiiu  amusement  Indeed/'  he  added,  "  were  it  otherwise* 
^ou,  my  good  father,  have  every  right  over  books,  which,  without  your 
intervention,  would  never  have  returned  to  the  owner." 

Although  this  additional  act  of  courtesy  was  evidently  wrested  by  the 
importunity  of  the  Gur6  from  his  reluctant  friend,  whose  desire  to  conceal 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  the  extent  0/  his  losses,  seemed  always  to 
■truggle  with  his  disposition  to  be  obliging,  I  could  not  help  accepting  an 
offer,  which,  in  strict  politeness,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  refused.  But 
then  the  remains  of  a  collection  of  such  curiosity  as  had.  given  to  our 
bibliomaniacal  friend  the  desire  of  leading  the  forlorn  hope  in  an  escalade 
—  it  would  have  been  a  desperate  act  of  aelf-denial  to  have  declined  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  La  Jeunesse  brought  coffee,  such  as  we  only  taste 
on  the  continent,  upon  a  silver,  covered  with  a  napkin,  that  it  might  be 
censi  for  silver ;  ana  ehaase  caffi  from  Martinique,  on  a  small  waiter,  which 
was  certainly  so.  Our  repast  thus  finished,  the  Marqsis  led  me  up  an 
escalier  derohi,  into  a  very  large  and  well-proportioned  saloon,  of  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  length ;  but  so  waste  and  dilapidated,  that  I  kept  my 
eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  my  kind  entertainer  should  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  apologize  for  tattered  pictures  and  torn  tapestry ;  and,  worse  than 
both,  for  casements  that  had  yielded,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  the  bois- 
terouR  blast 

'*  We  have  contrived  to  make  the  turret  something  more  habitable,''  said 
the  Marouis,  as  he  moved  hastily  through  this  chamber  of  desolation. 
"'I'liis,"  he  said,  "was  the  picture  gallery  in  former  times,  and  in  the 
boudoir  beyond,  which  we  now  occupy  as  a  book-closet  were  preserved  some 
curious  cabinet  paintings,  whose  small  size  required  that  they  should  be 
viewed  closely." 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  aside  a  portion  of  the  tapestry  I  have  mentioned, 
and  we  entered  the  room  of  which  he  spoke. 

It  was  octangular,  corresponding  to  the  external  shape  of  the  turret  whose 
interior  it  occupied.  Four  of  the  sides  had  latticed  windows,  commanding 
each,  from  a  different  point,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  over  the  majestic 
Loire,  and  the  adjacent  country  through  which  it  winded ;  and  the  case- 
ments were  filled  with  stained  gloss,  through  two  of  which  streamed  the 
lustre  of  the  setting  sun,  showing  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  religious  emblems 
and  armorial  bearings,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  with  an 
undazzled  eye ;  but  tne  other  two  windows,  from  which  the  sun-beams  had 
passed  away,  could  be  closely  examined,  and  plainly  showed  that  the  lattices 
were  glazed  with  stained  glass,  which  did  not  belong  t(f  them  originally, 
but  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  the  profaned  and  desecrated  chapel  of  the 
Castle.  It  had  been  the  amusement  of  the  Marquis,  for  several  months,  to 
accomplish  this  rifoLCciamerUo,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Curate,  and  the  all- 
capable  La  Jeunesse ;  and  though  they  had  only  patched  together  fragments, 
which  were  in  many  places  very  minute,  ^et  the  stained  glass,  till  examined 
very  closely,  and  with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  pleasing  effect. 

The  sides  of  the  apartment  not  occupied  by  the  lattices,  were  (except  the 
space  for  the  small  aoor)  fitted  up  with  presses  and  shelves,  some  of  walnut 
tree,  curiously  carved,  and  brougnt  to  a  dark  colour  by  time,  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  a  ripe  chestnut  and  partly  of  common  deal,  employed  to  repair 
And  supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  yiolence  and  devastation.  On 
these  shelves  were  deposited  the  wrecks,  or  rather  the  precious  relics,  of  a 
moRC  splendid  library. 

The  Marquis's  father  had  been  a  man  of  information,  and  his  grandfather 
was  famous,  even  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  literature  was  in  some 
degree  considered  as  the  fashion,  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Thoe« 
two  proprietors,  opulent  in  their  fortunes,  and  liberal  in  the  indulgence  of 
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their  taste,  had  made  such  additions  to  a  carious  old  Qothic  library,  which 
had  descended  from  their  ancestors,  that  there  were  few  collection  i  in 
France  which  could  be  compared  to  that  of  Hautlieu.  It  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-judged  attt:mpt  of  the  present 
Marquis,  in  1790,  to  defend  his  Chateau  against  a  revolutionary  mob. 
LucKilj,  the  Car6,  who,  by  his  charitable  and  moderate  conduct,  and  hii 
evangelical  virtues,  possessed  much  interest  among  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  prevailed  on  many  of  them  to  buv,  for  the  petty  sum  ^f  a  few 
Bousy  and  sometimes  at  the  vulgar  rate  of  a  glass  of  brandy,  volumes  which 
had  cost  large  suras,  but  which  were  carried  off  in  mere  spite  by  the  ruffians 
who  pillaged  the  castle.  He  himself  also  had  purchased  as  many  of  the 
books  as  bis  funds  could  possibly  reach,  and  to  nis  care  it  was  owing  that 
they  were  restored  to  the  turret  in  which  I  found  them.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  good  Ci)r6  had  some  pride  and  pleasure  in  showing  the 
eoUeetion  to  strangers. 

In  spite  of  odd  volumes,  imperfections,  and  all  the  other  mortifications 
which  an  amateur  encounters  m  looking  through  an  ill-kept  library,  there 
were  many  articles  in  that  of  Hautlieu,  calculated,  as  Bayes  says,  '*  to  el^ 
vate  and  surprise"  the  bibliomaniac.    There  were, 

"Th*  Hnall  rare  TolQine,  dark  with  Umiah'd  (old, 

ait  Dr.  Ferrier  feelingly  sings  —  curious  and  richly  painted  missals,  manu- 
scripts of  1380, 1320,  and  even  earlier,  and  Works  in  Gothic  type,  printed  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  of  these  I  intend  to  give  a  mon 
detailed  account,  should  the  Marquis  grant  his  permission. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  delighted  with  the  day  I  had 
spent  at  Hautlieu,  I  frequently  repeated  my  visit,  and  that  the  key  of  the 
octangnlar  tower  was  always  at  my  command.  In  those  hours  I  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  a  part  of  French  history,  which,  although  most  impor- 
tant to  that  of  Europe  at  large,  and  illustrated  by  an  inimitable  old  historian, 
I  had  never  sufficiently  studied.  At  the  same  time,  to  gratify  the  feelings 
of  my  excellent  host,  I  occupied  myself  occasionally  with  some  family 
memorials,  which  had  fortunately  been  preserved,  and  which  contained 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  connection  with  Scotland,  which 
first  found  me  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Marquis  de  Hautlieu. 

I  pondered  on  these  things,  mare  meo,  until  my  return  to  Britain,  to  beef 
and  sesrcoal  fires,  a  change  of  residence  which  took  place  since  I  drew  up 
these  Gallic  reminiscences.  At  length,  the  result  or  my  meditations  took 
the  fi>nn  of  which  my  readers,  if  not  startled  by  this  preface,  will  presently 
be  enabled  to  judge.  Should  the  public  receive  it  with  &voar,  I  sluUl  not 
ivgisi  having  been  for  a  short  time  an  Absentee. 
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liwk  hen  npoo  tUs  pietani,  and  oo  thli, 
Tlw  oovntaribit  prwMatHMat  of  two  braihanu 


The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  oentary  prepared  a  train  of  future  eventa. 
that  ended  by  raising  France  to  that  state  of  formidable  power,  whiob  ha* 
ever  since  been,  from  time  to  time,  the  principal  object  of  jealonsj  to  the 
other  European  nations.  Before  that  period,  she  had  to  struggle  for  her 
verf  existence  with  the  English,  already  possessed  of  her  fairest  provinces; 
while  the  utmost  exertions  of  her  King,  and  the  gallantry  of  her  people, 
could  scarcely  protect  the  remainder  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Nor  was  this 
her  sole  dan^r.  The  princes  who  possessed  the  grand  fiefs  of  the  crown, 
and,  in  particular,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  had  come  to  wear 
their  feudal  bonds  so  lightly,  that  thev  had  no  scruple  in  lifting  the  standard 
against  their  liege  and  soTereign  lord,  the  King  of  France,  on  the  slightest 
pretence.  When  at  peace,  they  reigned  as  absolute  princes  in  their  own 
provinces ;  and  the  House  of  Burgundy,  possessed  of  the  district  so  called, 
together  with  the  fairest  and  richest  part  of  Flanders,  was  itself  so  wealthy, 
and  so  powerful,  as  to  yield  nothing  to  the  crown,  either  in  splendour  or  in 
strength. 

.  In  imitation  of  the  grand  feudatories,  each  inferior  vassal  of  the  crown 
assumed  as  much  independence  as  his  distance  from  the  sovereign  power, 
the  extent  of  his  fief,  or  tEe  strength  of  his  chateau,  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain ;  and  these  petty  tyrants,  no  loneer  amenable  to  the  exercise  of  the 
law,  perpetrated  with  impunity  the  wildest  excesses  of  fantastic  oppression 
and  cruelty..  In  Auvergne  alone,  a  report  was  made  of  more  than  three 
hundred  of  these  independent  nobles,  to  whom  incest,  murder,  and  rapine, 
were  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  actions. 

Besides  these  evils,  another,  springing  out  of  the  long-continued  wars 
betwixt  the  French  and  English,  added  no  small  misery  to  this  distracted 
kingdom.  Numerous  bodies  of  soldiers,  collected  into  bands,  under  officer? 
chosen  by  themselves,  from  among  the  bravest  and  most  successful  acWen* 
turers,  had  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  France  out  of  the  refuse  oi  all 
other  countries.  These  hireling  combatants  sold  their  swords  for  a  time  to 
the  best  bidder ;  and,  when  such  service  was  not  to  be  had,  they  made  war 
on  their  own  account,  seising  castles  and  towers,  which  they  used  as  the 
places  of  their  retreat, — making  prisoners,  and  ransoming  them, — exacting 
tribute  from  the  open  villages,  and  the  country  around  them, — and  acquir- 
ing, by  every  species  of  rapine,  the  appropriate  epithets  of  Tbudeurs  and 
EeorcAatrs,  that  is,  Clippers  and  Flayers, 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  arising  frcm  so  distracted  a  state 
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of  public  affairs,  reckleiis  and  profuse  expense  distinguished  the  ooorts  ?f 
the  lesser  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the  superior  princes ;  and  i^eir  dependent. 
in  imitation,  expended  in  rude,  but  magnificent  display,  the  wealth  which 
ihej  extorted  from  the  people.  A  tone  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  gallantry 
(which,  however,  was  often  disgraced  by  unbounded  license)  characterised 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  and  the  language  of  knight-errantry  was 
ret  used,  and  its  observances  followed,  though  the  pure  spirit  of  honourable 
love,  and  benevolent  enterprise,  which  it  inculcates,  had  ceased  to  quality 
and  atone  for  its  extravagances.  The  jousts  and  tournaments,  the  enter- 
tainments and  revels,  which  each  petty  court  displayed,  invited  to  France 
•very  wanderine  adventurer ;  and  it  was  seldom  that,  when  arrived  there, 
be  failed  to  employ  his  rash  courage,  and  headlong  spirit  of  enterprise,  in 
metions  for  which  his  happier  native  country  afforded  no  free  stage. 

At  this  period,  and  as  if  to  save  this  fair  realm  from  the  vaiious  woes 
with  which  it  was  menaced,  the  tottering  throne  was  ascended  by  Louis 
XL,  whose  character,  evil  as  it  was  in  itself,  met,  combated,  and  in  a  great 
degree  neutralized,  the  mischiefs  of  the  time  —  as  poisons  of  opposing 
qualities  are  said,  in  ancient  books  of  medicine,  to  have  the  power  of  coun- 
teracting each  other. 

Brave  enough  for  ^ery  useful  and  political  purpose,  Louis  had  not  a 
spark  of  that  romantic  valour,  or  of  the  pride  generally  associated  with  it, 
which  fought  on  for  the  point  of  honour,  when  tne  point  of  utility  had  been 
long  gaind.  Calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  he 
made  every  sacrifice,  both  of  pride  and  passion,  which  could  interfere  with 
it.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  purposes  from  all 
who  approached  him,  and  frequently  need  the  expressions,  "  that  the  king 
knew  not  how  to  reien,  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble ;  and  that,  for 
himself,  if  he  thought  bis  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it  into 
the  fire."  No  man  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  time,  better  understood  how 
to  avail  himself  of  the  frailties  of  others,  and  when  to  avoid  giving  any 
advantage  by  the  untimely  indulgence  of  his  own. 

He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel,  even* to  the  extent  of  finding 
pleasure  in  the  frequent  executions  which  he  commanded.  But,  as  no  touch 
of  mercy  ever  induced  him  to  spare,  when  he  could  with  safety  condemn,  so 
no  sentiment  of  vengeance  ever  stimulated  him  to  a  premature  violence. 
He  seldom  sprung  on  his  prey  till  it  was  fairly  within  his  grasp,  and  till  all 
hope  of  rescue  was  vain ;  and  his  movements  were  so  studiously  disguised, 
that  his  success  was  generally  what  first  announced  to  the  world  the  object 
be  had  been  manoeuvring  to  attain. 

In  like  manner,  the  avarice  of  Louis  gave  way  to  apparent  profusion, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  favourite  or  minister  of  a  rival  prince 
for  averting  any  impending  attack,  or  to  break  up  any  alliance  confederated 
against  him.  He  was  fond  of  license  and  pleasure ;  but  neither  beauty  nor 
the  chase,  though  both  were  ruling  passions,  ever  withdrew  him  from  the  most 
regular  attendance  to  public  business  and  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  His 
knowledge  of  mankina  was  profound,  and  he  sought  it  in  the  private  walks 
of  life,  in  which  he  often  personally  mingled ;  and,  though  naturally  proud 
and  haughty,  he  hesitatea  not,  with  an  inattention  to  the  arbitrary  divisions 
a  •ociety  which  was  then  thought  something  portentously  unnatural,  to 
raise  from  the  lowest  rank  men  whom  he  employed  on  the  most  important 
duties,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  choose  them,  that  he  was  rarely  disappointed 
\n  their  qualities. 

Tet  there  were  contradictions  in  the  character  of  this  artful  and  able 
monarch ;  for  human  nature  is  rarely  uniform.  Himself  the  most  false  and 
insincere  of  mankind,  some  of  the  greatest  errors  of  his  life  arose  from  too 
rash  a  confidence  in  the  honour  andintegrity  of  others.  When  these  errors 
took  place,  they  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  over-refined  system  of  policj, 
whicb  induced  Louis  to  assume  the  appearance  of  undoubting  confidence  m 
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those  wbom  h  was  his  object  to  overreach  ;  for,  in  his  general  oondoot^  he 
was  as  jealoas  and  ijuspicious  as  anj  tyrant  who  ever  breathed. 

Two  other  pointb  may  be  noticed,  to  complete  the  sketch  of  this  formida 
ble  charaoWr,  by  which  he  rose  among  the  rude  chivalrous  sovereigns  oi 
ihe  period  to  the  rank  of  a  keeper  among  wild  beasts,  who,  by  superior 
wisdom  and  policy,  bv  distribution  of  food,  and  some  discipline  by  blows, 
oomes  finally  to  predominate  over  those,  who,  if  unsnbjected  by  his  arts, 
would  by  main  strength  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  first  of  these  attributes  was  Louis's  excessive  superstition,  a  plague 
with  which  Heaven  often  afilicts.  those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
religion.  The  remorse  arising  from  his  evil  actions,  Louis  never  endeavoured 
to  appease  by  any  relaxation  in  his  Machiavellian  stratagems,  but  laboured, 
in  vain,  to  soothe  and  silence  that  painful  feeling  by  superstitious  obser- 
vances, severe  penance,  and  profuse  gifts  to  the  ecclesiastics.  The  second 
property,  with  which  the  first  is  sometimes  found  strangely  united,  was  a 
disposition  to  low  pleasures  and  ohscare  debauchery.  The  wisest,  or  at 
least  the  most  crafty  Sovereign  of  his  time,  he  was  fond  of  low  life,  and, 
being  himself  a  man  of  wit,  enjoyed  the  jests  and  repartees  of  social  con- 
versation more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  other  points  of  his 
character.  He  even  mingled  in  the  comic  adventures  of  obscure  intrigue, 
with  a  freedom  little  consistent  with  the  habitual  and  guarded  jealousy  of 
his  character ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  this  species  of  hamble  gallantry,  that 
he  caused  a  namber  of  its  gay  and  licentious  anecdotes  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
collection  well  known  to  book  collectors,  in  whose  eyes  (and  the  work  i^ 
unfit  for  any  other)  the  right  edition  is  very  precious.* 

By  means  of  this  monarch's  powerful  and  prudent,  though  most  unamia- 
ble  character,  it  pleased  Heaven,  who  works  by  the  tempest  as  well  as  by 
the  sofl  small  rain,  to  restore  to  the  ^rent  French  nation  the  benefits  of  civil 
government,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  they  had  nearly  lost. 

Ere  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Louis  had  given  evidence  of  his  vicet 
rather  than  of  his  talents.  His  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Scotland,  was  "done 
to  death  by  slanden)us  tongues"  in  her  husband's  Court,  where,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  Louis  himself,  not  a  word  would  have  been  breathed 
against  that  amiable  and  injured  princess.  He  had  been  an  ungrateful  and 
a  rebellious  son,  at  one  time  conspiring  to  seize  his  father's  person,  and  at 
another,  levying  open  war  against  him.  For  the  first  offence,  he  vras 
banished  to  his  appanage  of  Dauphine,  which  he  governed  with  much 
sagacity  —  for  the  second  he  was  driven  into  absolute  exile,  and  forced  to 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy,  and  almost  on  the  charity,  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  son,  where  he  enjoyed  hospitality,  aflerwards  indiffer- 
ently requited,  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  146L 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  Louis  was  almoHt  overpowered  by  a  league 
formed  against  him  by  the  great  vassals  of  France,  with  the  Duke  of  Bur> 
gundy,  or  rather  his  son,  the  Count  de  Charalois,  at  its  head.  They  levied 
a  powerful  army,  blockaded  Paris,  fought  a  battle  of  doubtful  issue  under 
its  very  walls,  and  placed  the  French  monarchy  on  the  brink  of  actual 
destruction.  It  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  that  the  more  sagacious 
general  of  the  two  gains  the  real  fruit,  though  perhaps  not  the  martial  fame, 
of  the  disputed  field.  Louis,  who  had  shown  great  personal  bravery  during 
the  battle  of  MontPhery,  was  able,  by  his  prudonce,  to  avail  himself  of  ita 
undecided  character,  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory  on  his  side.  He  temporised 
until  the  enemy  had  broken  up  their  leaguer,  and  showed  so  much  dexterity 
in  sowing  jealousiee  among  those  great  powers,  that  their  alliance  "for  the 
public  weal,"  as  they  termed  it,  but,  in  reality,  for  the  overthrow  of  all 

*Thh  edM»  pnrncfm,  which.  wh«n  tn  ffnnd  priiiienrRtifin,  it  much  toovht  after  br  ecmnoiwtiiw.  !•  ^tttitM 
tm  CSbU  Nmoflln  NoitetUs,  amtmont  Oitd  Hittoint  ffnuvenu.  gm  mrI  wwnUvlmaana  «  rwitHUr  en  taum 
mme*  eumpoffldn  par  muutrt  dtjonaofU.    Aim.  Antome  Vtrard.    Sam  dot*  dPatrn^  fimrnmtm  ;  im/rik 
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bal  the  eztemAl  appearance  of  the  French  monarchy,  ditisolyed  itself  and 
w«f>  never  again  renewed  in  a  manner  bo  formidable.  From  this  period, 
Loois,  relieved  of  all  danger  from  England,  by  the  Civil  ware  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  was  engaged  for  seiteral  years,  like  an  unfeeling  but  able  phyei* 
eian,  in  curing  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic,  or  rather  in  stopping,  now 
by  gentle  remedies,  now  b^  the  use  of  fire  and  steel,  the  progress  of  those 
mortal  gangrenes  with  which  it  was  then  infected.  The  origand<iffe  of  the 
Free  Companies,  and  the  unpunished  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  he  labourt^d 
to  lessen,  since  he  could  not  actually  stop  them ;  and,  by  dint  of  unrelazed 
attention,  he  gradually  ^ined  some  addition  to  his  own  regal  authority* 
or  effected  some  diminution  of  those  by  whom  it  was  counterManced. 

Still  the  Kine  of  France  was  Surrounded  by  doubt  and  danger.  The 
members  of  the  league  '*  for  the  public  weal,"  though  not  in  unison,  were  in 
existence,  and,  like  a  scotched  snake,  might  reunite  and  become  dangerous 
again.  But  a  worse  danger  was  the  increasing  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, then  one  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  Europe,  and  little  diminished  in 
nmk  by  the  very  slight  dependence  of  his  duchy  upon  the  crown  of  France. 

Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  or  rather  the  Audacious,  for  his  courage  was 
allied  to  rashness  and  frensy,  then  wore  the  ducal  coronet  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  burned  to  convert  into  a  royal  and  independent  regal  crown. 
The  character  of  this  Duke  was  in  every  respect  the  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  Louis  2U. 

The  latter  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  crafty,  never  prosecuting  a  despe- 
rate  enterprise,  and  never  abandoning  one  likely  to  be  successful,  however 
distant  the  prospect.  The  genius  of  the  Duke  was  entirely  different.  He 
rushed  on  danger  because  he  loved  it,  and  on  difficulties  because  he  despised 
them.  As  Louis  never  sacrificed  bis  interest  to  his  passion,  so  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  sacrificed  his  passion,  or  even  bis  humour,  to  any  other 
consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  near  relationship  that  existed  between 
them,  and  the  support  which  the  Duke  and  his  father  had  afforded  to  Louis 
in  his  exile  when  Dauphin,  there  was  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  betwixt 
them.  The  Duke  of  burgundy  despised  the  cautious  policy  of  the  King, 
and  imputed  to  the  faintness  of  his  courage,  that  he  sought  by  leases, 
purchases,  and  other  indirect  means,  those  advantages,  which,  in  his  place, 
the  Duke  would  have  snatched  with  an  armed  hand.  He  likewise  hated 
the  King,  not  only  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  manifested  for  former  kind- 
nesses, and  for  personal  injuries  and  imputations  which  the  ambassadors 
of  Louis  had  cast  upon  him,  when  his  father  was  yet  alive,  but  also,  and 
especially,  because  of  the  support  which  he  afforded  in  secret  to  the  die* 
contented  citizens  of  Ghent,  Lieee,  and  other  great  towns  in  Flanders. 
These  turbulent  cities,  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  proud  of  their  wealth, 
were  frequently  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  their  liege  lords  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  never  failedito  find  underhand  countenance  at  the 
Court  of  Louis,  who  embraced  every  opportunity  of  fomenting  disturbance 
within  the  dominions  of  his  overgrown  vassaL 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Duke  were  retaliated  by  Louis  witb 
equal  ener^,  though  he  used  a  thicker  veil  to  conceal  hie  sentiments.  It 
was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  profound  sagacity  not  to  despise  the  stub- 
bom  obstinacy  which  never  resigned  its  purpose,  however  fatal  perseverance 
might  prove,  and  the  headlong  impetuosity,  which  commenced  its  career 
without  allowing  a  moment's  oonsioeration  for  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Yet  the  King  hated  Charles  even  more  than  he  contemned  him,  and 
his  scorn  and  hatred  were  the  more  intense,  that  they  were  mingled  with 
fear ;  for  he  knew  that  the  onset  of  the  mad  bull,  to  whom  he  likened  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  must  ever  be  formidable,  though  the  animal  makes  it 
with  shut  eyes.  It  was  not  alone  the  wealth  of  the  Burgundian  provinoes, 
ihe.  discipline  of  the  warlike  inhabitants,  and  the  mass  of  their  crowded 
population,  which  the  King  dreaded,  for  the  personal  qualities  of    '    ' 
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leader  had  t«lHO  much  in  them  that  waa  dangerous.  The  Terj  soul  of 
bravery,  which  be  pushed  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  beyond  it— pmfuse 
in  expenditure — splendid  in  his  court,  his  person,  and  his  retinue,  in  aL 
which  he  displayed  the  hereditary  magnificence  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold  drew  into  his  service  almost  all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  ago 
whose  tempers  were  congenial ;  and  Louis  saw  too  clearly  what  mi^^ht  be 
attempted  and  executed  by  such  a  train  of  resolute  adventurers,  following 
a  leaoer  of  a  character  as  ungovernable  as  their  own. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  increased  the  animosity  of 
Louis  towards  his  overgrown  vassal ;  he  owed  him  favours  which  he  never 
meant  to  repay,  and  was  under  the  frequent  necessity  of  temporising  with 
him,  and  even  of  enduring  bursts  of  pilulant  insolence,  injurious  to  the 
regsJ  dignity,  without  being  able  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  as  his  "fair 
oousin  of  Burgundy." 

It  was  about  the  vear  1468,  when  their  feads  were  at  ihe  highest,  though 
a  dubious  and  hollow  truce,  as  frequently  happened,  existed  for  the  timo 
betwixt  them,  that  the  present  narrative  opens.  The  person  first  introduced 
on  the  stage  will  be  found  indeed  to  be  of  a  rank  and  condition,  the  illus- 
tration of  whose  character  scarcely  called  for  a  dissertation  on  the  relative 
position  of  two  great  princes ;  but  the  passions  of  the  great,  their  quarrels, 
and  their  reconciliations,  involve  the  fortunes  of  all  who  approacn  them ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  on  proceeding  farther  in  our  story,  that  this  prelimi- 
nary Chapter  is  necessary  for  comprehending  the  history  of  the  inaividual 
whose  adventures  we  are  about  to  relate. 


C|o]ittr  tilt  $nnl. 

THl    WANDIRIR. 
Whj,  Umu  Um  world  it  my  ofstcr,  which  I  with  swoid  will  open. 

AHVUMT  PlSfOL 

It  was  upon  a  delicious  summer  morning,  before  the  sun  had  assumed  its 
scorching  power,  and  while  the  dews  yet  cooled  and  perfumed  the  air,  that 
a  youth,  coming  from  the  north-eastward,  approached  the  ford  of  a  small 
river,  or  rather  a  large  brook,  tributarv  to  the  Cher,  near  to  the  royal  Castle 
of  Plessis-les-Tours,  whose  dark  and  multiplied  battlements  rose  in  the 
background  over  the  extensive  forest  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
These  woodlands  comprised  a  noble  chase,  or  royal  park;  fenced  by  an 
enclosure,  termed,  in  tne  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  PUxitium,  which  gives 
the  name  of  Plessis  to  so  many  villages  in  France.  The  castle  and  village 
of  which  we  particularly  speak,  was  called  Plessis-les-Tours,  to  distinguish 
it  from  others,  and  was  built  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  fair 
town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  ancient  Touraine,  whose  rich  plain  has 
been  termed  the  Qarden  of  France. 

On  the  bank  of  the  above-mentioned  brook,  opposite  to  that  which  the 
traveller  was  approaching,  two  men,  who  appeared  in  deep  conversation, 
seemed,  from  time  to  time,  to  watch  his  motions ;  for,  as  their  station  was 
much  more  elevated,  they  could  remark  him  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  age  of  the  young  traveller  might  be  about  nineteen,  or  betwixt  that 
and  twenty,  and  his  face  and  person,  which  were  very  prepossessing,  did 
DOt.  however,  belong  to  the  country  in  which  he  was  now  a  sojourner.  His 
Bliort  gray  cloak  and  hose  were  rather  of  Flemish  than  of  Frrnch  fas Haut^ 
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while  the  smart  blue  bonnet,  with  a  single  sprig  of  bollj  and  an  eagk'i 
feather,  was  already  recognised  as  the  Scottish  head-gear.  His  dress  wa# 
Terj  neat«  and  arranged  with  the  precision  of  a  vouth  conscious  of  possess- 
ing a  fipe  person.  He  had  at  his  back  a  satchel,  which  seemed  to  contain 
a  few  necessaries,  a  hawking  gauntlet  on  his  left  hand,  though  he  carried. 
no  bird,  and  in  his  right  a  stout  hunter's  pole.  Over  his  left  shoulder  hung 
an  embroidered  scarf  which  sustained  a  small  pouch  of  scarlet  velvet,  sucn 
as  was  then  used  by  fowlers  of  distinction  to  carry  their  hawks'  food,  and 
other  matters  belonging  to  that  much-admired  sport.  This  was  crossed  hj 
another  shoulder-belt,  to  which  was  hung  a  hunting-knife,  or  couteau  de 
ebasse.  Instead  of  the  boots  of  the  period,  he  wore  buskins  of  half-dressed 
deer's-ekin. 

Although  his  form  had  not  vet  attained  its  full  strength,  he  was  tall  and 
active,  and  the  lightness  of  the  step  with  which  he  advanced,  showed  that 
his  pedestrian  mode  of  travelling  was  pleasure  rather  than  pain  to  him. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  in  spite  of  a  general  shade  of  darker  hue,  with 
which  the  foreign  sun,  or  perhaps  constant  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in 
his  own  country,  had,  in  some  aegree,  embrowned  it. 

His  features,  without  being  quite  regular,  were  frank,  open,  and  pleasing. 
A  half  smile,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  a  happy  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  showed,  now  and  then,  that  his  teeth  were  well  set,  and  as  pure  as 
ivory;  whilst  his  bright  blue  eye,  with  a  corresponding  gaiety,  had  an 
appropriate  glance  for  every  object  which  it  encountered,  expressing  good- 
humour,  lightness  of  heart,  and  determined  resolution. 

He  received  and  returned  the .  salutation  of  the  few  travellers  who  fre- 
quented the  road  in  those  dangerous  times  with  the  action  which  suited 
each.  The  strolling  spearman,  half  soldier,  half  brigand,  measured  the 
youth  with  his  epre,  as  if  balancing  the  prospect  of  booty  with  the  chance 
of  desperate  resistance ;  and  read  such  indications  of  the  latter  in  the  fear- 
less glance  of  the  passenger,  that  he  changed  his  ruffian  purpose  for  a  surlv 
"Qood  morrow,  comrade,"  which  the  young  Scot  answered  with  as  martial, 
though  a  less  sullen  tone.  The  wandering  pilgrim,  or  the  begging  friar, 
answered  his  reverend  greeting  with  a  paternal  benedicite ;  ana  the  dark- 
eyed  peasant  girl  looked  after  him  for  many  a  step  after  they  had  passed 
each  other,  and  interchanged  a  laughing  gi>od-morrow.  In  short,  there 
was  an  attraction  about  his  whole  appearance  not  easily  epoaping  attention, 
and  which  was  derived  from  the  combination  of  fearless  frankness  and 
good-humour,  with  sprightly  looks,  and  a  handsome  lace  and  person.  It 
seemed,  too,  as  if  his  whole  demeanour  bespoke  oue  who  was  entering  on 
life  with  no  apprehension  of  the  evils  with  which  it  is  beset,  and  small 
means  for  struggling  with  its  hardships,  except  a  lively  spirit  and  a  cour- 
ageous disposition;  and  it  is  with  such  tempers  that  youth  most  readily 
sympathizes,  and  for  whom  chiefly  age  and  experience  ^1  affectionate  and 


pitying  interest. 
Tl 


'he  youth  whom  we  have  described,  had  been  long  visible  to  the  two 
persons  who  loitered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  river  which  divided 
him  from  the  park  and  the  castle ;  but  as  he  descended  the  rugged  bank  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  the  light  step  of  a  roe  which  visits  the  fountain,  the 
Tounger  of  the  two  said  to  the  other,  '*  It  is  our  man  —  it  is  the  Bohemian  I 
If  ho  attempts  to  cross  the  ford,  he  is  a  lost  man — the  water  is  up,  and  the 
ford  impassable." 

*^  Let  him  make  that  discovery  himself,  gossip,"  said  the  elder  personage ; 
*^t  may,  perchance,  save  a  rope,  and  break  a  proverb." 

"  I  judge  him  by  the  blue  cap,"  said  the  other,  ''  for  I  cannot  see  his  face. 
— H.irk,  sir — he  halloes  to  know  whether  the  water  be  deep." 

"  Nothing  like  experience  in  this  world,"  answered  the  other  —  "  let  him 

mtj 

The  young  man,  in  ^he  meanwhile,  receiving  no  hint  to  the  oontraiy,  and 

c2 
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taking  the  silenci.  of  those  to  whom  he  applied  as  an  encooragement  ta 
proceed,  entered  the  stream  without  farther  hesitation  than  the  delaj 
necessary  to  take  off  his  buskins.  The  elder  person,  at  the  same  moment^ 
hallooed  to  him  to  beware,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  his  companion, 
**  Mbrtdieu  —  gossip  —  you  have  made  another  mistake  —  this  is  not  the 
Bohemian  chatterer." 

But  the  intimation  to  the  youth  came  too  late.  He  either  did  not  hear  or 
oould  not  profit  by  it,  being  already  in  the  deep  stream.  To  one  less  alert, 
snd  practised  in  the  exercise  of  swimming,  death  had  been  certain,  for  the 
brook  was  both  deep  and  strong.  ^ 

'*  By  Saint  Anne  I  but  he  is  a  proper  youth,''  said  the  elder  man— *'  Run, 
rossip,  and  help  your  blunder,  by  giving  him  aid,  if  thou  oanst.  He 
belongs  to  thine  own  troop  —  if  old  saws  speak  truth,  water  will  not  drown 
him." 

Indeed,  the  young  traveller  swam  so  strongly,  and  buffeted  the  waves  so 
well,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  current,  he  was  carried  but 
a  little  way  down  from  the  ordinary  landing-place. 

By  this  time  the  younger  of  the  two  strangers  was  hurrying  down  to  tlie 
shore  to  render  assistance,  while  the  other  followed  him  at  a  graver  pace, 
saying  to  himself  as  he  approached,  **  I  knew  water  would  never  drown 
that  young  fellow.— By  my  tialidome,  he  is  ashore,  and  grasps  his  pole!  — 
If  I  make  not  the  more  haste,  he  will  beat  my  gossip  for  tne  only  charit- 
able action  which  I  ever  saw  him  perform,  or  attempt  to  perform,  in  the 
whole  courge  of  his  life." 

There  was  some  reason  to  augur  such  a  conclusion  of  the  adventure,  for 
the  bonny  Scot  had  already  accosted  the  younger  Samaritan,  who  was 
hastening  to  his  assistance,  with  these  ireful  words  —  "  Discourteous  dog  1 
why  did  you  not  answer  when  I  called  to  know  if  the  passage  was  fit  to  be 
attempted?  May  the  foul  fiend  catch  me,  but  I  will  teach  you  the  respect 
due  to  strangers  on  the  next  occasion." 

This  was  accompanied  with  that  significant  flourish  with  his  pole  which 
is  called  le  monlinet,  because  the  artist,  holding  it  in  the  middle,  brandished 
the  two  ends  in  every  direction,  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  in  motion.  His 
opponent,  seeing  himself  thus  menaced,  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  on  all  occasions  are  more  ready  for  action  than  for 
speech ;  but  his  more  considerate  comrade,  who  came  up,  commanded  him 
to  forbear,  and,  turning  to  the  young  man,  accused  him  in  turn  of  pre- 
cipitation in  plunging  into  the  swollen  ford,  and  of  intemperate  violence  in 
quarrelling  with  a  man  who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance. 

The  young  man,  on  hearing  himself  thus  reproved  by  a  man  of  advanced 
age  and  respectable  appearance,  immediately  lowered  nis  weapon,  and  said 
he  would  be  sorry  if  he  had  done  them  injustice ;  but,  in  reality,  it  appeared 
to  him  as  if  they  had  suffered  him  to  put  his  life  in  peril  for  want  of  a  word 
of  timely  warning,  which  could  be  tne  part  neither  of  honest  men  nor  of 
good  Christians,  far  less  of  respectable  burgesses,  such  as  they  seemed 
to  be. 

"Fair  son,"  said  the  elder  person,  "you  seem,  from  your  accent  and 
complexion,  a  stranger;  and  you  should  recollect  your  dialect  is  not  so 
easi^  comprehended  by  us,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  uttered  by  you." 

"Well,  father,"  answered  the  youth,  *'I  do  not  care  much  about  the 
ducking  I  have  had,  and  I  will  readily  forgive  your  being  partly  the  cause, 
provided  you  will  direct  me  to  some  place  where  I  can  nave  my  cloths 
dried  ;  fur  it  is  my  only  suit,  and  I  must  keep  it  somewhat  decent." 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  us,  fair  son  ?"  said  the  elder  strangei,  in  answer 
to  this  question. 

"  For  substantial  burgesses,  unquestionably,"  said  the  youth ;  *  or,  hold 
-—you,  master,  may  be  a  monoy-broker,  or  a  corn-merchant;  vn^  Uija  mar 
a  mitohcr,  or  grazier." 
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**YoQ  have  hit  uar  enpacities  ntrely/'  said  the  elder,  smiling.  "M? 
business}  is  indeed  to  trade  in  as  much  money  as  I  can ;  and  my  i*ossipMV 
dealings  are  somewhat  of  kin  to  the  butcher's.  As  to  your  accommodatioD, 
we  will  try  to  serve  you  ;  but  I  must  first  know  who  you  are,  and  whithof 
YOU  are  going ;  for,  in  these  times,  the  roads  are  filled  with  travellers  on 
root  and  horseback,  who  have  any  thing  in  their  head  but  honesty  and  the 
fear  of  God," 

The  young  man  cast  another  keen  and  penetrating  glance  on  him  who 
•poke,  and  on  hie  silent  companion,  as  if  doubtful  whether  they,  on  their 
part,  merited  the  confidence  they  demanded ;  and  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion was  as  follows. 

The  eldest,  and  most  remarkable  of  these  men  in  dress  and  appearance, 
neembled  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  of  the  period.  His  jerkin,  hose,  and 
eloak,  were  of  a  dark  uniform  colour,  but  worn  so  threadbare  that  the  acute 
young  Scot  conceived  that  the  wearer  must  be  either  very  rich  or  very  poor, 
probably  the  former.  The  fashion  of  the  dress  was  close  and  short — a  kind 
9t  garments  which  were  not  then  held  decorous  among  gentry,  or  even  the 
superior  class  of  citizens,  who  generally  wore  loose  gowns  which  descended 
below  the  middle  of  tlie  leg. 

The  expression  of  this  man's  countenance  was  partly  attractive,  and  partly 
forbidding.  His  strong  features,  sunk  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes,  had,  never- 
theless, an  expression  of  shrewdness  and  humour  congenial  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  adventurer.  But  then,  those  same  sunken  eyes,  from 
under  the  sbrouaof  thick  black  eyebrows,  had  something  in  them  that  was 
at  once  commanding  and  sinister.  Perhaps  this  effect  was  increased  by  the 
low  for  cap,  much  depressed  on  the  f^irehead,  and  adding  to  the  shade 
from  under  which  those  eyes  peered  out ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  young 
stranger  had  some  difficnlty  to  reconcile  his  looks  with  the  meanness  of  his 
appearance  in  other  respects.  His  cap,  in  particular,  in  which  all  men  of 
any  quality  displayed  either  a  brooch  of  gold  or  of  silver,  was  ornamented 
with  a  paltry  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  lead,  such  as  the  poorer  sort  of  pil- 
grims bring  fnim  Loretto. 

His  comrade  was  a  stout-formed,  middle-sized  man,  more  than  ten  yean 
jounger  t^an  his  companion,  with  a  down-looking  visage,  and  a  very  omin- 
ous smile,  when  by  chance  he  gave  way  to  that  impulse,  which  was  never, 
except  in  reply  to  certain  secret  signs  that  seemed  to  pass  between  him  and 
the  elder  stranger.  This  man  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  dagger ;  and 
underneath  his  plain  habit,  the  Scotsman  observed  that  he  concealed  tLJaze- 
ran,  or  flexible  shirt  of  linked  mail,  which,  as  being  often  worn  by  those, 
even  of  peaceAil  professions,  who  were  called  upon  at  that  perilous  period 
to  be  frequently  abroad,  confirmed  the  young  man  in  his  conjecture,  that 
the  wearer  was  by  profession  a  botcher,  grazier,  or  something  of  that  de- 
Mription,  called  upon  to  be  much  abroad. 

Tlie  young  stranger,  comprehending  in  one  glance  the  result  of  the  obser- 
vation which  has  t<iken  us  some  time  to  express,  answered,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  '*  I  am  ignorant  whom  I  may  have  the  honour  to  address,"  making  a 
slight  reverence  at  the  same  time,  **  but  I  am  indifferent  who  knows  that  I 
am  a  cadet  of  Scotland ;  and  that  I  come  to  seek  my  fortune  in  France,  or 
elsewhere,  after  the  custom  of  my  countrymen." 

*^Pcutque9^ieuf  and  a  gallant  custom  it  is,"  said  the  elder  stranger.  "  You 
seem  a  fine  young  springald,  and  at  the  right  age  to  prosper,  whether  among 
men  or  women.  What  say  you  ?  I  am  a  merchant,  and  want  a  lad  to  assist 
In  my  traffic  —  I  suppose  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman  to  assist  in  such 
mechanical  drudgery?" 

"Fair  sir,"  said  the  youth,  "if  your  offer  be  seriously  made — of  which  I 
have  my  doubts  —  I  am  bound  to  thank  you  for  it,  and  I  thank  you  accord- 
wJgly ;  but  I  fear  I  should  be  altogether  unfit  for  your  service." 

•'What  I"  said  the  senior,  "I  warrant  thou  knowest  better  how  to  draw 
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the  bow,  thftu  iio>ff  to  draw  a  bill  of  charges,  —  caAst  handle  a  broadsword 
oetter  than  n  pen — ha !" 

**  I  am,  master/'  answered  the  young  Scot,  "  a  braeman,  and  therefore, 
as  we  say,  a  bowman.  But  besides  that,  I  have  been  in  a  convent^  where 
the  good  fathers  taught  me  to  read  and  write,  and  even  to  cipher." 

**  Pasques-dieu  I  that  is  too  magnificent,"  said  the  merchant.  '^Bj  our 
Lady  of  Embrun,  thou  art  a  prodigy,  man  I" 

"  Rest  you  merry,  fair  master,"  said  the  youth,  who  was  not  much  pleased 
with  his  new  acquaintance's  jocularity,  "  I  roust  go  dry  myself,  instead  of 
standing  dripping  here,  answering  "questions/' 

The  merchant  only  laughed  louder  as  he  spoke,  and  answered;  "Fougue^ 
dieu!  the  proverb  never  fml^—^er  comme  tin  ^Jcossois — but  come,  youngster, 
you  are  oi  a  country  I  have  a  regard  for,  having  traded  in  Scotland  in  mj 
time  —  an  honest  poor  set  of  folks  they  are ;  and,  if  yon  will  come  with  ue 
to  the  village,  I  will  bestow  on  you  a  cup  of  burnt  sack  and  a  warm  break- 
fast, to  atone  for  your  drenching. — But,  tiie^leau!  what  do  you  with  a 
hunting-glove  on  your  hand  ?  Know  you  not  there  is  no  hawking  permitted 
in  a  royal  chase  ?" 

"  I  was  taught  that  lesson,"  answered  the  youth,  "  by  a  rascally  forester 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I  did  but  fly  the  falcon  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  Scotland,  and  that  I  reckoned  on  for  bringing  me  into  some  note,  at  a 
heron  near  Peronne,  and  the  rascally  schelm  shot  my  bird  with  an  arrow." 

"What  did  you  do?"  said  the  merchant. 

'*  Beat  him,"  said  the  youngster,  brandishing  his  staff,  "  as  near  to  death 
as  one  Christian  man  should  belabour  another — I  wanted  not  to  have  his 
blood  to  answer  for." 

"  Know  you,"  said  the  burgess,  "  that  had  you  fallen  into  the  Dnke  of 
Burgundy's  hands,  he  would  have  hung  you  up  like  a  chestnut?" 

"  Ay,  I  am  told  be  is  as  prompt  as  the  King  of  France  for  that  tort  of  work« 
But,  as  this  happened  near  Peronne,  I  made  a  leap  over  the  frontiers,  and 
laughed  at  him.  If  he  had  not  been  so  hasty,  I  might  perhaps  have  taken 
service  with  him." 

"  He  will  have  a  heavy  miss  of  such  a  paladin  as  you  are,  if  the  truce 
should  break  off,"  said  the  merchant,  and  threw  a  look  at  his  own  com- 
panion, who  answered  him  with  one  of  the  downcast  lowering  smiles,  which 
gleamed  along  his  countenance,  enlivening  it  as  a  passing  meteor  enlivens  a 
winter  sky. 

The  young  Scot  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  his  bonnet  over  his  right  eye- 
brow, as  one  that  would  not  be  ridiculed,  and  said  firmly,  "  My  masters, 
and  especially  you,  sir,  the  elder,  and  who  should  be  the  wiser,  you  will 
find,  I  presume,  no  sound  or  safe  jesting  at  my  expense.  I  do  not  alto- 
gether like  the  tone  of  your  conversation.  I  can  take  a  jest  with  an^  man, 
and  a  rebuke,  too,  from  my  elder,  and  sa^,  thank  you,  sir,  if  I  know  it  to  be 
deserved ;  but  I  do  not  like  being  boroe  in  hand  as  if  I  were  a  child,  when, 
God  wot,  I  find  myself  man  enough  to  belabour  you  both,  if  you  provoke  me 
too  far." 

The  eldest  man  seemed  like  to  choke  with  laughter  at  the  lad's  demeanour 
—  his  companion's  hand  stole  to  his  sword-hilt,  which  the  youth  observing* 
dealt  him  a  blow  across  the  wrist,  which  made  him  incapable  of  grasping  it; 
while  his  companion's  mirth  was  only  increased  by  the  incident  "Ilold, 
hold,"  he  cried,  "most  doughty  Scot,  even  for  thine  own  dear  country's 
sake ;  and  you,  gossip,  fbrbear  your  menacing  look.  Pasques^ieu !  let  us 
be  just  traders,  and  set  off  the  wetting  against  the  knock  on  the  wrist,  whioh 
was  given  with  so  much  grace  and  alacrity. — And  hark  ye,  my  young  friend," 
he  said  to  the  young  man,  with  a  grave  sternness  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
youth  could  do,  damped  and  overawed  him,  "  no  more  violence  I  am  uo  fit 
abject  for  it,  and  my  gossip,  as  you  may  see,  has  had  one  ugh  of  it,  Let  me 
know  your  name." 
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^  ean  answer  a  civil  question  cirillj/'  said  the  youth ;  "  and  will  pay 
fitting  respect  to  your  age,  if  you  ao  not  urge  my  patience  with  mockerr 
Since  I  have  been  here  in  France  and  Flanders,  men  baye  called  me,  in 
their  fantasy,  the  Varlet  with  the  Velvet  Pouch,  because  of  this  hawk-purse 
which  I  carry  by  my  side ;  but  my  true  name,  when  at  home,  is  Quentia 
Darw«rd." 

*'  Durward  V  said  tho  querist ;  '*  is  it  a  gentleman's  name  ?" 
"  By  fifteen  descents  in  our  family,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  that 
makes  me  reluctant  to  follow  any  other  trade  than  arms." 

**  A  true  Scot  I  Plenty  of  blood,  plenty  of  pride,  and  right  great  scarcity 
of  ducats,  I  warrant  thee. — ^Well,  gossip,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  **  go 
before  us,  and  tell  them  to  have  some  breakfast  ready  yonder  at  the  Mul* 
berry-grove ;  for  this  youth  will  do  as  much  honour  to  it  as  a  starved 
mouse  to  a  housewife  s  cheese.     And  for  the  Bohemian  ^  hark  in  thj 


His  comrade  answered  by  a  gloomy,  but  intelligent  smile,  and  set  forward 
at  a  round  pace,  while  the  elder  man  continued,  addressing  young  Durward, 
— -"  You  and  I  will  walk  leisurely  forward  together,  and  we  may  take  a 
mass  at  Saint  Hubert's  Chapel  in  our  way  through  the  forest ;  for  it  is  not 
good  to  think  of  our  fleshly  before  our  spiritual  wants." 

Durward,  as  a  eood  Catholic,  had  nothing  to  object  against  this  proposal, 
although  be  might  probably  have  been  desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  have 
dried  his  clothes  and  refVeshed  himself.  Meanwhile,  they  soon  lost  sight 
of  their  downward-looking  companion,  but  continued  to  follow  the  same 
path  which  he  had  taken,  until  it  led  them  into  a  wood  of  tall  trees,  mixed 
with  thickets  and  brushwood,  traversed  by  lon^  avenues,  through  which 
were  seen,  as  through  a  vista,  the  deer  trotting  in  little  herds  with  a  degree 
of  security  which  argued  their  consciousness  of  beine  completely  protected. 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  were  a  good  bowman,"  said  £e  young  Scot — '*  Give 
me  a  bow  and  a  brace  of  shafts,  and  you  shall  have  a  piece  of  venison  in 
a  moment." 

'^ JPiuques^ieu !  my  young  friend,"  said  bis  companion,  ''take  care  ^ 
that ;  my  gossip  yonder  hath  a  special  eye  to  the  deer ;  they  are  under  nif 
eharge,  and  he  is  a  strict  keeper." 

"  Ue  hath  more  the  air  ol  a  butcher,  than  of  a  ^j  forester,"  answered 
Durward.  "  I  cannot  think  von  hang-dog  look  of  his  belongs  to  any  one 
Hho  knows  the  gentle  rules  of  woodcraft." 

*'Ah,  my  young  friend,"  answered  his  companion,  "my  gossip  hath 
somewhat  an  uglv  favour  to  look  upon  at  the  first ;  bui  those  who  become 
acquainted  with  him,  never  are  known  to  complain  of  him." 

Quentin  Durward  found  something  singularly  and  disagreeably  signifi- 
cant in  the  tone  with  which  this  was  spoken ;  and,  looking  suddenly  at  the 
speaker,  thought  he  saw  in  his  countenance,  in  the  slight  smile  that  curled 
his  upper  lip,  and  the  accompanying  twinkle  of  his  keen  dark  eye,  some- 
thing to  justify  his  unpleasin^  surprise.  *'  I  have  heard  of  robbers,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "and  of  wily  cheats  and  cut-throats — what  if  yonder 
fellow  be  a  murderer,  and  this  old  rascal  his  decoy-duck  ?  I  will  be  on  mj 
graard  —  they  will  get  little  by  me  but  good  Scottish  knocks." 

While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  they  came  to  a  glade,  where  the  large  forest 
trees  were  more  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  where  the  ground 
beneath,  cleared  of  underwood  and  bushes,  was  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  the 
softest  and  most  lovely  verdure,  which,  screened  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun,  was  here  more  beautifully  tender  than  it  is  usually  to  be  seen  in 
France.  The  trees  in  this  secluded  spot  were  chiefly  beeches  and  elms  of 
Luge  magnitude,  which  rose  like  great  hills  of  leuves  into  the  air.  Amidst 
these  magnificent  sons  of  the  earth,  there  peeped  out,  in  the  most  open  spot 
9f  th«  gl^e,  a  lowly  chapel,  near  which  trickled  a  small  rivulet  Its  archi* 
toctare  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  simple  kind;  and  thore  was  a  very  small 
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lodgft  beside  it,  for  the  aocommodation  of  a  hermit  or  solitary  priest,  who 
remained  there  for  reeularly  discharging  the  duty  of  the  altar.  In  a  small 
niche,  over  the  arched  doorway,  stood  a  stone  image  of  Saint  Hubert,  with 
the  bagle-horn  around  his  neck,  and  a  leash  of  greyhounds  at  his  feet.  The 
situation  of  the  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  park  or  chase,  so  richly  stocked 
with  game,  made  the  dedication  to  the  Sainted  Huntsman  peculiarly  appro- 
priate.* 

Towards  this  little  devotional  structure  the  old  man  directed  his  steps 
followed  by  young  Durward ;  and,  as  they  approached,  the  priest,  dressed 
in  his  sacerdotal  garments,  made  his  appearance,  in  the  act  of  proceeding 
from  his  cell  to  the  chapel,  for  the  discharge,  doubtless,  of  his  holy  office. 
Durward  bowed  his  body  reverently  to  the  priest,  as  the  respect  due  to  bis 
sacred  office  demanded ;  whilst  his  companion,  with  an  appearance  of  still 
more  deep  devotion,  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  receive  the  holy  man's  blessing, 
and  then  followed  him  into  church,  with  a  step  and  manner  expressive  of 
the  most  heartfelt  contrition  and  humility. 

The  inside  of  the  chapel  was  adorned  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  patron-saint  while  on  earth.  The  richest  furs  of  such  animals 
as  are  made  the  objects  of  the  chase  in  different  countries,  supplied  the 
place  of  tapestry  and  hangings  around  the  altar  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
characteristic  emblazonments  of  bugles,  bows,  quivers,  and  other  emblems 
of  hunting,  surrounded  the  walls,  and  were  mingled  with  the  heads  of  doer, 
wolves,  and  other  animals  considered  beasts  of  sport.  The  whole  adorn- 
ments took  an  appropriate  and  silvan  character ;  and  the  mass  itself,  being 
considerably  shortened,  proved  to  be  of  that  sort  which  is  called  a  huniing- 
nuts8,  because  in  use  before  the  noble  and  powerful,  who,  while  assisting  at 
the  solemnity,  are  usually  impatient  to  commence  their  favourite  sport. 

Yet,  during  this  brief  ceremony,  Durward's  companion  seemed  to  pay  the 
most  rigid  and  scrupulous  attention ;  while  Durward,  not  quite  so  much 
occupied  with  religious  thoughts,  could  not  forbear  blaming  himself  in  his 
own  mind,  for  having  entertained  suspicions  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
■0  good  and  so  humble  a  man.  Far  from  now  holding  him  as  a  companion 
and  accomnlice  of  robbers,  he  had  much  to  do  to  forbear  regarding  nim  as 
a  saint-like  personage. 

When  mass  was  ended,  they  retired  together  from  the  chapel,  and  the 
elder  said  to  his  young  comrade,  *'  It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  nence  to  the 
village  —  you  may  now  break  your  fast  with  an  unprejudiced  conscience—^ 
follow  me." 

Turning  to  the  right,  and  proceeding  along  a  path  which  seemed  gra- 
dually to  ascend,  he  recommended  to  his  companion  by  no  means  to  quit  the 
track,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  the  middle  of  it  as  nearly  as  he  oonld. 
Durward  could  not  help  asking  the  cause  of  this  precaution. 

**  You  are  now  near  the  Court,  young  man,"  answered  his  ^ide ;  **  and, 
Pasque9^ieu  t  there  is  so'me  difference  betwixt  walking  in  this  region  and 
on  your  own  healthy  hills.  Every  yard  of  this  ground,  excepting  the  path 
which  we  now  occupy,  is  rendered  dangerous,  and  well-nigh  impracticable, 
by  snares  and  traps,  armed  with  scythe-blades,  which  shred  off  the  unwary 
passenger's  limb  as  sheerly  as  a  hedge-bill  lops  a  hawthorn  sprig  —  and 
calthropa  that  would  pierce  your  foot  through,  and  pit-falls  deep  enough  to 
bury  you  in  them  for  ever ;  for  you  are  now  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  demesne,  and  we  shall  presently  see  the  front  of  the  Chateau." 


*  Every  vomtion  had,  in  the  middle  imes.  its  Droieciiiig  mint.    Th^  cha>«.  with  its  fortunei  and  ita  I 
the  huKineMi  of  so  many,  and  ttie  amiiNemRnt  ni  all.  was  placed  under  the  dimrtion  of  Sumt  Hubert. 

Thw  KiWan  aaint  was' the  son  oc  Bertmnd.  Onice  of  Acquiiaine.  and,  while  in  the  secular  slata.  waa  a  raniw 
tier  nl  Kmr  Pepin  He  wns  paasioentely  fond  of  the  rhuMe.  and  used  In  neielect  attendance  on  dinne  worship 
for  this  aniiiseoient.  While  he  was  once  encitved  in  this  pastime,  a  star  uppesred  liefors  him.  haTinir  a  en  cMx 
boond  betwixt  his  horns,  and  he  heard  a  voire  which  menaced  him  wttti  eieroai  puuishmenl  if  he  did  mjt 
repent  of  ht«  sins.  Hm  retired  from  the  world  and  took  onlen*.  bis  wife  havioc  also  retreatetl  into  the  cT  )iat«r. 
Iloliert  afterwarda  became  Bishop  of  Maesirecht  and  Liege ;  and  from  hia  aeal  in  deatroviai  rrmauau  d 
dklalry.  lac ailed  rbe  Apostle  of  Ardennes  and  of  Brubaut.  Those  who  were  deaoaudad  if  Ma  r«« 
wmpuaad  t«  iiuaaaw  »ha  power  of  earing  persons  biitan  by  mad  dofs. 
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**TVare  I  the  King  of  Franco/'  said  the  young  man,  **  1  would  not  tak.9  so 
uach  trouble  with  traps  and  gins,  but  would  trv  instead  to  govern  so  well, 
that  no  man  should  dare  to  come  near  mj  dwefling  with  a  bod  intent ;  and 
for  those  who  came  there  in  peace  and  good-will,  why,  the  more  of  them  th» 
merrier  we  should  be." 

liis  companion  looked  round  affecting  an  alarmed  gaze,  and  said,  "Hush, 
hash.  Sir  Varlet  with  the  Velvet  Pouch  !  for  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one 
frreat  danger  of  these  precincts  is,  that  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  are  like 
to  many  ear^,  which  carry  all  which  is  spoken  to  the  King's  own  cabinet." 

"I  care  little  fur  that,"  answered  Quentin  Durward  ;  "1  bear  a  Scottish 
tongae  in  my  head,  bold  enough  to  speak  my  mind  to  King  Louis's  face, 
God  bless  him  —  and,  for  thenars  you  talk  of,  if  I  could  see  them  growing 
Mi  a  kaman  head,  I  would  crop  them  out  of  it  with  my  wood-knife." 
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C^ajitfr  tin  ^jiirit. 

THE   CASTLE. 

Fall  in  thn  midiit  a  mighty  pile  nraae. 
Where  iron-fimtcd  gnte*  their  sirengTh  oppose 
To  cech  hivadiiif  utep— and.  tttroag  and  atee^ 
The  battled  walls  arose,  the  fosse  sunk  deep. 
Slow  ruand  the  fortress  roll'd  the  sluggish  stream. 
And  hif  h  in  middle  air  the  warder's  turrets  gleam. 

Avoimioot. 

WetLS  Durward  and  his  new  acquaintance  thus  spoke,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  whole  front  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  which,  even  in  those 
dangerous  times,. when  the  great  found  themselves  obliged  to  reside  within 
places  of  fortified  strength,  was  distinguished  for  the  extreme  and  jealous 
care  with  which  it  was  watched  and  defended. 

From  the  verge  of  the  wood  where  joung  Durward  halted  with  his  com- 
panion, in  order  to  take  a  view  of  this  royal  residence,  extended,  or  rather 
arose,  though  by  a  very  gentle  elevation,  an  open  esplanade,  devoid  of  trees 
and  bushes  of  every  description,  excepting  one  gigantic  and  half-withered 
old  oak.  This  space  was  left  open,  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification  in 
all  ages,  in  order  that  an  enemy  might  not  approach  the  walls  under  cover, 
or  unobserved  from  the  battlements,  and  beyond  it  arose  the  Castle  itself. 

There  were  three  external  walls,  battlemented  and  turretted  from  space 
to  space,  and  at  each  angle,  the  second  enclosure  rising  higher  than  the 
first,  and  being  built  so  as  to  command  the  exterior  defence  in  case  it  was 
won  by  the  enemy :  and  being  again,  in  the  same  manner,  itself  commanded 
by  the  third  and  innermost  barrier.  Around  the  external  wall,  as  the  French* 
man  informed  his  young  companion,  (for,  as  they  stood  lower  than  the 
foundation  of  the  wall,  he  could  not  see  it,)  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  depth,  supplied  with  water  by  a  dam-head  on  the  river  Cher,  or 
rather  on  one  of  its  tributary  branches.  In  front  of  the  second  enclosure, 
ha  said,  there  ran  another  ftisse,  and  a  third,  both  of  the  same  unusual 
dimensions,  was  led  between  the  secondhand  the  innermost  enclosure.  The 
verge,  both  of  the  outer  and  inner  circuit  of  this  triple  moat,  was  strongly 
fenced  with  palisades  of  iron,  serving  the  purpose  of  what  are  called  chevattx- 
iefrvie  in  modem  fortification,  the  top  of  each  pale  being  divided  into 
a  cluster  of  sharp  spikes,  which  seemed  to  render  any  attempt  to  climb  over 
so  a<^  if  self-destraotion. 
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Far  within  tjj  innermost  encloBure  arose  the  Castle  itself,  containing 
buildings  of  different  poriodu,  crowded  around,  and  united  with  the  ancieni 
and  erim-looking  dnnion-keep,  which  was  older  than  any  of  them,  and 
which  rose,  like  a  black  Ethiopian  giant,  high  into  the  air,  while  the 
absence  of  any  windows  larger  than  shot-holes,  irregularly  disposed  for 
defence,  gave  the  spectator  the  same  unpleasant  feeling  which  we  experience 
on  looking  at  a  blind  man.  The  other  buildings  seemed  scarcely  better 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  comfort,  for  the  windows  opened  to  an  inner 
and  enclosed  court-yard ;  so  that  the  whole  external  front  looked  much  more 
like  that  of  a  prison  than  a  palace.  The  raigning  Kins  had  even  increased 
this  effect;  for,  desirous  that  the  additions  which  he  himself  had  made  to 
the  fortifications  should  be  of  a  character  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
original  building,  (for,  like  many  jealous  persons,  he  loved  not  that  his  soi^ 
picions  should  be  observed,)  the  darkes^coloured  brick  and  freestone  were 
employed,  and  soot  mingled  with  the  lime,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  Castle 
the  same  uniform  tinge  of  extreme  and  rude  antiquity. 

This  formidable  place  had  but  one  entrance,  at  least  Durward  saw  none 
along  the  spacious  front,  except  where,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  and  out- 
ward boundary,  arose  two  strong  towers,  the  usual  defences  of  a  gateway  ; 
and  he  could  observe  their  ordinary  accompaniments,  portcullis  and  draw- 
bridge—  of  which  the  first  was  lowered,  and  the  last  raised.  Similar 
entrance-towers  were  visible  on  the  second  and  third  bounding  wall,  but  not 
in  ilie  same  line  with  those  on  the  outward  circuit ;  because  the  passage  did 
not  cat  right  through  the  whole  three  enclosures  at  the  same  point,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  entered  had  to  proceed  nearly  thirty  yards  betwixt 
the  first  aiid  second  wall,  exposed,  if  their  purpose  were  hostile,  to  missiles 
from  both ;  and  again,  when  the  second  boundary  was  passed,  they  mnst 
make  a  similar  digression  from  the  straight  line,  in  order  to  attain  the 
portal  of  the  third  and  innermost  enclosure ;  so  that  before  gaining  the 
outer  court,  which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  building,  two-  narrow  and 
dangerous  defiles  were  to  be  traversed  under  a  flanking  discharge  of  artil- 
lery, and  three  gates,  defended  in  the  strongest  manner  known  to  the  age, 
were  to  be  successively  forced. 

Coming  from  a  country  alike  desolated  by  foreign  war  and  internal  feuds, 
—  a  country,  too,  whose  unequal  and  mountainous  surface,  abounding  in 
precipices  and  torrents,  affords  so  many  situations  of  strenetb, — ^young  Dur- 
ward was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  various  contrivances  by  which 
men,  in  that  stern  age,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  dwellings;  but  he 
frankly  owned  to  his  companion,  that  he  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  art  to  do  so  much  for  defence,  where  nature  had  done  so  little ;  for 
the  situation,  aa  we  have  hinted,  was  merely  the  summit  of  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion ascending  upwards  from  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 

To  enliance  his  surprise,  his  companion  told  him  that  the  environs  of  the 
Castle,  except  the  single  winding-path  by  which  the  portal  might  be  safely 
approached,  were,  like  the  thickets  through  which  they  had  passed,  sur- 
rounded with  every  species  of  hidden  pit-fall,  snare,  and  gin,  to  entrap  the 
wretch  vrho  should  venture  thither  without  a  guide ;  that  upon  the  walli 
were  coostructed  cradles  of  iron,  called  8tDaUow9*  nests,  from  which  the 
sontinelti,  who  were  regularly  posted  there,  could,  without  being  exposed 
to  any  risk,  take  deliberate  aim  at  any  who  should  attempt  to  enter  without 
the  proper  signal  or  pass-word  of  the  day ;  and  that  tne  Archers  of  the 
Royal  Guard  performed  that  duty  day  and  night,  for  which  they  received 
high  pay,  rich  clothing,  and  much  honour  and  profit  at  the  hands  of  King 
Uiuis.  "  And  now,  tell  me,  young  man,''  he  continued,  *'  did  you  ever 
tee  so  strong  a  fortress,  and  do  you  think  there  are  men  bold  enough  to 
iU)rm  it?" 

The  youn^  man  looked  long  and  fixedly  on  the  place,  the  si^ht  of  which 
ntorostod  him  so  much,  that  he  had  forgotten,  in  the  eagemos^  of  y  )athivil 
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ffiTioritv,  the  wetness  of  bis  dress.  His  eye  glanced,  and  his  colour  moon  tea 
to  his  olieek  like  that  of  a  daring  man  who  meditates  an  honourable  action. 
M  he  re]E>lied,  "  It  is  a  strong  castle,  and  strongly  guarded ;  but  there  is  no 
impossibility  to  brave  tuen/' 

''Are  there  any  in  your  country  who  could  do  such  a  feat?"  said  the 
alder,  rather  scomfullv. 

"I  will  not  affirm  that,"  answered  the  youth;  *'but  there  are  thonsandf 
IhAt,  in  a  good  cause,  would  attempt  as  bold  a  deed." 

"UmphT" — said  the  senior,  "  perhaps  you  are  yourself  such  a  gallant?" 

**  I  anoald  sin  if  I  were,  to  boost  where  there  is  no  danger,"  answered 
yoang  Dnrward ;  "  but  my  father  has  done  as  bold  an  act,  and  I  trust  I  am 
no  beetard." 

**  WelV  said  his  companion,  smiling,  "  you  might  meet  yonr  match,  and 
your  kindred  withal  in  the  attempt;  for  the  Sottish  Arohers  of  King 
Loois'e  Life-guards  stand  sentinels  on  yonder  walls — three  hundred  genUe> 
men  of  the  l^et  blood  in  your  country." 

*^  And  were  I  King  Louis,"  said  the  youth,  in  reply,  ''I  would  trust  my 
safety  to  the  faith  of  the  three  hundred  Scottish  gentlemen,  throw  down 
my  bounding  walls  to  fill  up  the  moat,  call  in  my  noble  peers  and  paladins, 
and  live  as  became  me»  amid  breaking  of  lances  in  gallant  tournaments, 
and  feasting  of  days  with  nobles,  and  dancing  of  nights  with  ladies,  and 
have  no  more  fear  of  a  foe  than  I  have  of  a  fly." 

His  companion  again  smiled,  and  turning  his  back  on  the  Castle,  which, 
he  observed,  they  had  approached  a  little  too  nearly,  he  led  the  way  again 
into  the  wood,  by  a  more  broad  and  beaten  path  than  the^  had  yet  trodden. 
*'  This,''  he  said,  "  leads  us  to  the  village  of  Plessis,  as  it  is  called,  where 
50U,  as  a  stranger,  will  find  reasonable  and  honest  accommodation.  About 
two  milee  onwwd  lies  the  fine  city  of  Tours,  which  gives  name  €0  this  rich 
and  beautiful  earldom.  But  the  village  of  Plesais,  or  Plessis  of  the  Park, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  vicinitv  to  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
ehase  with  which  it  is  encircled,  will  yield  you  nearer,  and  as  convenient 
boepitaiity." 

"  I  thank  you,  kind  master,  for  your  information,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  but 
my  stay  will  he  so  short  here,  that  if  I  fail  not  in  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  a 
drink  of  something  better  than  water,  my  necessities  in  Plessis,  be  it  of 
the  park  or  the  pool,  will  be  amply  satisfied." 

**  Nay,"  answered  his  companion,  "  I  thought  you  had  some  friend  to  see 
in  this  Quarter." 

"  Ana  so  I  have  —  my  mother's  own  brother,"  answered  Dnrward ;  "  and 
M  prettT  a  man,  before  he  left  the  braes  of  Angus,  as  ever  planted  brogue 
on  heather." 

'*  What  is  his  name  ?"  said  the  senior ;  "  we  will  inquire  him  out  for  you ; 
for  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  go  up  to  the  Castle,  where  you  might  be  taken 
for  a  spy." 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  hand !"  said  the  youth,  "  I  taken  for  a  spy  I  —  By 
Heaven,  he  shall  brook  cold  iron  that  brands  me  with  such  a  charge  I — But 
for  my  uncle's  name,  I  care  not  who  knows  it — it  is  Lesly.  Lesly — an  honest 
and  noble  name." 

'*  And  so  it  is,  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  old  man ;  **  but  there  are  three  of  the 
name  in  the  Scottish  Guard." 

"  Mv  uncle's  name  is  Ludovic  Lesly,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  of  the  three  Lesly s,"  answered  the  merchant,  "  two  are  called  Ludovic.*' 

**  They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,"  said  Quentin. — "  Our 
family  names  are  so  common  in  a  Scottish  house,  that,  where  there  is  no 
land  m  the  case,  we  always  give  a  to-wime.*' 

**  A  namme  de  gtitrre^  I  suppose  you  to  mean,"  answered  hie  companion ; 
**  and  the  man  yon  speak  of,  we,  I  think,  call  Le  Baiafri^  from  that  soar  on 
fiM» — a  proper  man,  and  a  good  soldier.     I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  help 
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fon  ui  %n  interview  with  him.  fur  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  irhofls 
dut\  ift  strkt,  and  who  du  not  often  come  out  of  garrison,  unless  in  the  im- 
mediate attendance  on  the  King's  person. — And  now,  young  man,  answer 
me  one  question.  I  will  wager  you  are  desirous  to  lake  service  with  yout 
nnolo  in  the  Scottish  Guard.  It  is  a  great  thing,  if  you  propose  so ;  espe- 
cially as  you  are  very  young,  and  some  years'  experience  is  necessary  for  uia 
high  office  which  you  aim  at." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  have  thought  on  some  such  thing,"  said  Durward,  oaie- 
icsslv;  *'  but  if  I  aid,  the  fancj  is  off." 

**  How  so,  young  man  ?"  said  the  Frenchman,  something  sternly—"  Do 
jou  speak  thus  of  a  charge  which  the  most  noble  of  your  oountrymen  feel 
thamselves  emulous  to  be  admitted  to?" 

"  I  wish  them  jov  of  it,"  said  Quentin,  eompOBedly. — **  To  speak  plain,  I 
should  have  liked  the  service  of  the  French  King  full  well ;  only,  dress  me 
as  fine,  and  feed  me  as  high  as  you  will,  I  love  the  open  air  better  than 
being  shut  up  in  a  cage  or  a  swallow's  nest  yonder,  as  you  call  these  same 
grated  pepper-boxes.  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "to  speak 
truth,  I  love  not  the  Castle  when  the  covin-tree  *  bears  such  acorns  as  I  see 
yonder." 

"  I  guess  what  you  mean,"  said  the  Frenchman ;  "  but  speak  yet  mora 
plainly." 

"  To  speak  more  plainly,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  there  grows  a  fair  oak 
some  flightshot  or  so  from  yonder  Castle — and  on  that  oak  hangs  a  man  in 
a  gray  jerkin,  such  as  this  which  I  wear." 

"  Ay  and  indeed  !"  said  the  man  of  France  —  **  Pcuques-dieu  /  see  what  it 
is  to  have  youthful  eyes !  Why,  I  did  see  something,  but  only  took  it  for  a 
raven  among  the  branches,  fiut  the  sight  is  no  way  strange,  young  man ; 
when  the  shmmer  fades  into  autumn,  and  moonlight  nights  are  long,  and 
roads  become  unsafe,  you  will  see  a  cluster  of  ten,  ay  of  twenty  such  aooms, 
hanging  on  that  old  doddered  oak.  —  But  what  then?  —  they  are  so  many 
banners  displayed  to  scare  knaves ;  and  for  each  rogue  that  hangs  there,  an 
honest  man  may  reckon  that  there  is  a  thief,  a  traitor,  a  robber  on  the  high- 
way, a  piUeur  and  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  fewer  in  France.  These, 
young  man,  are  si^ns  of  our  Sovereign's  justice." 

"  I  would  have  hung  them  farther  from  my  palace,  though,  were  1  King 
Louis,"  said  the  youth.  —  "In  my  country,  we  hang  up  dead  corbies  where 
living  corbies  haunt,  but  not  in  our  gardens  or  pigeon-houses.  The  very 
scent  of  the  carrion — faugh — reached  my  nostrils  at  the  distance  where  we 
stood." 

"  If  you  live  to  be  an  honest  and  loyal  servant  of  your  Prince,  my  good 
youth,"  answered  the  Frenchman,  "you  will  know  there  is  no  perfume  to 
match  the  scent  of  a  dead  traitor." 

"  I  shall  never  wish  to  live  till  I  lose  the  scent  of  my  nostrils  or  the  eight 
of  my  eyes,"  said  tlie  Scot.  "  Show  me  a  living  traitor,  and  here  are  my 
hand  and  my  weapon  ;  but  when  life  is  out,  hatred  should  not  live  longer. — 
But  here,  I-  fancy,  we  come  upon  the  village ;  where  I  hope  to  show  yon 
that  neither  ducking  nor  disgust  have  spoiled  mine  appetite  for  my  break- 
fast. So,  my  good  friend,  to  the  hostelrie,  with  all  the  speed  you  may. — 
Yet,  ere  I  accept  of  your  hospitality,  let  me  know  by  what  name  to  call  you." 

"  Men  call  me  Maitre  Pierre,"  answered  his  companion. — "  I  deal  in  no 
titles.  A  plain  man,  that  can  live  on  mine  own  gooa  —  that  is  my  designa- 
tion." 

"  So  be  it,  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  Quentin,  "  and  I  am  happy  my  good  chance 
has  thrown  us  together ;  for  I  want  a  word  of  seasonable  advice,  and  cr-n  be 
thankful  for  it." 

— 1-  —  ■■■  I  ■!  I  -  -       ■       ■--       m-       -   «tf 

*  Tbe  lams  trre  io  front  nf  a  Soottinh  enaUa.  waa  anmeiimea  called  an.  It  fa  difficult  to  Iraee  Ika  dti  *f> 
tioii :  bai  at  that  distauca  fruni  tha  caatla,  the  laml  raoeiTed  fueila  uf  rank,  and  Uiilbar  ha  oaaiafad  tha  vt  %^ 
ihair  ^rpanora 
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While  they  8poke  thus,  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  a  tall  woo<1eD  cru 
•ifiz,  rising  above  the  trees,  showed  that  they  were  at  the  entrance  of  thf 
Tillage. 

Bat  Maitre  Pierre,  deflecting  a  little  from  the  road,  which  had  now  joined 
an  open  and  public  causeway,  said  to  bis  companion,  that  the  inn  to  which 
be  intended  to  introduce  him  stood  somewhat  secluded,  and  received  only 
the  better  sort  of  travellers. 

**  If  you  mean  those  who  travel  with  the  better  filled  purses,"  answered 
the  Scot,  **  I  am  none  of  the  number,  and  will  rather  stand  my  chance  of 
your  flayers  on  the  highway,  than  of  your  flayers  in  the  hostelrie." 

"FDu!gue9^ieu!''  said  his  guide,  "  how  cautious  your  countrymen  of  Scotp 
land  are !  An  Englishman,  now,  throws  himself  belong  into  a  tavern,  eati 
and  drinks  of  the  best,  and  never  thinks  of  the  reckoning  till  his  belly  is  full. 
But  yoQ  forget,  Masker  Quentin,  since  Quentin  is  your  name,  yon  forget  I 
owe  yon  a  breakfast  for  the  wetting  which  my  mistake  procured  you --It  is 
the  penance  of  mj  offence  towards  you." 

^'in  troth,"  said  the  light-hearted  young  man,  "I  had  forgot  wetting, 
offence,  and  penanoe,  and  all.  I  have  walked  my  clothes  dry,  or  nearly  so, 
but  I  will  not  refuse  your  offer  in  kindness ;  for  my  dinner  yesterday  was  a 
light  one,  and  supper  I  had  none.  You  seem  an  old  and  respectable  burgeoa, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  accept  your  courtesy." 

The  Frenchman  smiled  aside,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  the  youth,  while  he 
was  probably  half  famished,  had  yet  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  thoughts  of  feeding  at  a  stranger's  cost,  ana  was  endeavouring  to 
subdue  his  inward  pride  oy  the  reflection,  that,  in  such  slight  obligations, 
the  acceptor  performed  as  complaisant  a  part  as  he  by  whom  the  courtesy 
was  offered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  descended  a  narrow  lane,  overshadowed  by  tall 
elms,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  gateway  admitted  them  into  the  court-yard 
of  an  inn  of  unusual  magnitude,  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
nobles  and  suitors  who  had  business  at  the  neighbouring  Castle,  where  very 
seldom,  and  only  when  such  hospitality  was  altogether  unavoidable,  did 
Louis  XI.  permit  any  of  his  Court  to  have  apartments.  A  scutcheon,  bear- 
ing the  fleur^de-lya,  hung  over  the  principal  door  of  the  large  irregular 
building ;  but  there  was  about  the  yard  and  the  offices  little  or  none  of 
the  bustle  which  in  those  days,  when  attendants  were  maintained  both  in 
public  and  in  private  houses,  marked  that  business  was  alive,  and  custom 
plenty.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stem  and  unsocial  character  of  the  royal 
mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  had  communicated  a  portion  of  its  solemn 
and  terrific  gloom  even  to  a  place  designed,  according  to  universal  custom 
elsewhere,  for  the  temple  of  social  indulgence,  merry  society,  and  good  cheer. 

Uaitre  Pierre,  without  calling  any  one,  and  even  without  approaching 
the  principal  entrance,  lifted  the  latch  of  a  side  door,  and  led  the  way  into 
a  large  room,  where  a  fagot  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  arrangements 
made  for  a  substantial  breakfast. 

**My  gossip  has  been  careful,"  said  the  Frenchman  to  the  Scot.  — "You 
most  be  cold,  and  I  have  commanded  a  fire ;  you  must  be  hungry,  and  you 
■hall  have  breakfast  presently." 

lie  wliistled,  and  the  landlord  entered,  —  answered  Maitre  Pierre's  hen 
iaur  vrith  a  reverence,  *-  but  in  no  respects  showed  any  part  of  the  prating 
humour  properly  belonging  to  a  French  publican  of  all  ages. 

^'I  expected  a  gentleman,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "to  order  breakiast— 
Hath  he  done  so  ?" 

In  answer,  the  landlord  only  bowed ;  and  while  he  continued  to  brine, 
and  arrange  upon  the  table,  the  various  articles  of  a  comfortable  metJ, 
omitted  to  extol  their  merits  by  a  single  word.  And  yet  the  breakfast 
inerited  aucL  eulogiums  as  French  hosts  are  wont  to  confer  upon  theit 
rc^^ea,  as  the  reader  will  be  informed  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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THE   DijBUNER. 


9Mrod  tieavvQl  wliat  mMtkatoral  what  bread! 

YOUCK'B  TBAfBJ. 


Wb  left  oar  youn^  stranger  in  France  lituated  more  eomfortably  than  b« 
bad  found  himself  since  entering  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Gaals.  The 
breakfast,  as  we  hinted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Chapter,  was  admir^ 
able.  There  was  tipM  de  Ferigord,  over  which  a  gastronome  would  have 
wished  to  live  and  die,  like  Homer's  lotus-eaters,  forgetful  of  kin,  native 
country,  and  all  social  obligations  whatever.  Its  vast  walls  of  magnificent 
crust  seemed  raised  like  the  bulwarks  of  some  rich  metropolitan  city,  an 
emblem  of  the  wealth  which  they  are  designed  to  protect.  There  was  a 
delicate  ragout,  with  just  that  petit  point  dt  Vail  which  Gascons  love,  and 
Scottishmen  do  not  hate.  There  was,  besides,  a  delicate  ham,  which  had 
once  supported  a  noble  wild  boar  in  the  neighbouring  wood  of  Mountri- 
chart  There  was  the  most  exquisite  white  bread,  mB4e  into  little  round 
loaves  called  houtesy  (whence  thft  bakers  took  their  French  name  of  bou- 
langera,)  of  which  the  crust  was  so  inviting,  that,  even  with  water  alone,  it 
would  have  been  a  delicacy.  But  the  water  was  not  alone,,  for  there  was  a 
flask  of  leather  called  bottrine,  which  contained  about  a  quart  of  exquisite 
Vin  de  Beaulne,  So  many  good  things  might  have  created  appetite  under 
the  ribs  of  death.  What  effect,  then,  must  they  have  produced  upon  a 
youngster  of  scarce  twenty,  who  (for  the  truth  must  be  told)  had  eaten 
little  for  the  two  last  days,  save  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  which  chance  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of'  plucking,  and  a  very  moderate  portion  of  barley- 
bread  ?  Ue  threw  himself  upon  the  ragout,  and  the  plate  was  presently 
vacant^he  attacked  the  mighty  pasty,  marched  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  and,  seasoning  his  enormous  meal  with  an  occasional  cup  of  wine, 
returned  to  the  charge  again  and  again,  to  the  astonishment  of  mine  host, 
and  the  amusement  of  Maitre  Pierre. 

The  latter,  indeed,  probably  because  he  found  himself  the  author  of  a 
kinder  action  than  he  had  thought  of,  seemed  delighted  with  the  appetite 
of  the  young  Scot ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  observed  that  his  exertions 
began  to  languish,  endeavoured  to  stimulate  him  to  new  efforts,  by  ordering 
confections,  darioles,  and  an^  other  light  dainties  he  could  think  of,  to 
entice  the  youth  to  continue  his  meal.  While  thus  engaged,  Maitre  Pierre's 
countenance  expressed  a  kind  of  good-humour  almost  amounting  to  benevo* 
lence,  which  appeared  remote  from  its  ordinary  sharp,  caustic,  and  seven 
character.  The  aged  almost  always  sympathize  with  the  enjoyments  of 
youth,  and  with  its  exertions  of  every  kind,  when  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
rests  on  its  natural  poise,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  inward  envy  or  idle 
emulation. 

Quentin  Durward  also,  while  thus  agreeably  employed,  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  discover  that  the  countenance  of  his  entertainer,  which  he 
had  at  first  found  so  unprepossessing,  mended  when  it  was  seen  under  the 
influence  of  the  Vin  de  Beaulne^  and  there  was  kindness  in  the  tone  with 
which  he  reproached  Maitre  Pierre,  that  he  amused  himself  with  laughing 
at  his  appetite,  without  eating  any  thin^  himself. 

"  I  am  doing  penance,"  said  Maitre  Pierre.  **  and  may  not  eat  any  thing 
before  noon,  save  some  comfiture  and  a  cup  ot^ water. — Bid  yonder  \%(i]r,'' 
he  added,  turning  to  the  innkeeper,  "  bring  them  hither  to  me.*' 
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The  innkeeper  left  the  room,  and  Maitre  Pierre  proceeded, — **  Well,  have 
I  kept  faith  with  yon  concerning  the  breakfast  I  promised  yon?'' 

"  The  beet  meal  I  haTC  eaten,^'  said  the  youth,  *'  since  I  left  Glen-houla 
kin." 

**Glen^-  what?"  demanded  Maitre  Pierre ;  *'  are  yoa  going  to  raise  the 
devil,  that  you  use  such  long-tailed  words  V 

** Olen-houlakin,"  answered  Qnentin,^ood-hamonredly,  "which  is  to  sat 
the  Glen  of  the  Midges,  is  the  name  of  onr  ancient  patrimony,  my  good 
■ir.     Toa  have  bought  the  right  to  laugh  at  the  sound,  if  you  please/' 

"  I  haYe  not  the  least  intention  to  omnd,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  I  was 
about  to  say,  since  you  like  your  present  meal  so  well,  that  the  Scottisli 
Aiehere  of  the  euard  eat  as  good  a  one,  or  a  better,  every  day/' 

**  No  wonder,^  said  Durwunl ;  "  for  if  they  be  shut  up  in  the  twaUomtf 
megt9  all  night,  they  must  needs  have  a  curious  appetite  in  the  momine/' 

**  And  plenty  to  gratify  it  upon,''  said  Maitre  Pierre.  '*  They  need  not» 
like  the  tfurgundians,  chouse  a  bare  back,  that  they  may  have  a  full  belly 
— tiiey  dreee  like  counts,  and  feast  like  abbots/' 

**  It  18  well  for  them,"  said  Ihirward. 

*'And  wherefore  will  you  not  take  service  here,  young  man?  Your 
uncle  might,  I  dare  say,  have  you  placed  on  the  file  when  there  should  a 
vacancy  occur.  And,  hark  in  your  ear,  I  myself  have  some  little  interest, 
and  might  be  of  some  use  to  you.  You  ca»  ride,  I  presume,  at  well  at 
draw  the  bow?" 

'*  Our  race  are  as  good  horsemen  as  ever  put  a  plated  shoe  into  a  steel 
stirrup ;  and  I  know  not  but  I  might  accept  or  your  kind  offer.  Yet,  look 
you,  food  and  raiment  are  needful  things,  but,  in  my  case,  men  think  of 
honour,  and  advancement,  and  brave  deeds  of  arms.  Your  Kin^  Louis  ^- 
God  bless  him,  for  he  is  a  friend  and  ally  of  Scotland  —  but  he  bes  here  in 
this  castle,  or  only  rides  about  from  one  fortified  town  to  another;  and 
sains  cities  and  provinces  by  politic  embassies,  and  not  in  fair  fighting. 
Kow,  for  me,  I  am  of  the  Douglases'  mind,  who  always  kept  the  fields, 
because  they  loved  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak." 

'* Young  man,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "do  not  jud^e  too  rashly  of  the 
actions  of  sovereigns.  Louis  seeks  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and 
cares  not  for  his  own.  He  showed  himself  a  man  of  courage  at  Mont> 
I'h^." 

"  Ay,  but  that  was  some  dozen  years  ago  or  more,"  answered  the  youth. 
—  "I  should  like  to  follow  a  master  that  would  keep  his  honour  as  bright  as 
his  shield,  and  always  venture  foremost  in  the  very  throng  of  the  battle." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tarry  at  Brussels,  then,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  7 
He  would  put  you  iji  the  way  to  have  your  bones  broken  every  day ;  and, 
rather  than  fail,  would  do  the  job  for  you  himself — especially  if  be  hpard 
that  you  had  beaten  his  forester." 

**  ^ery  true,"  said  Quentin ;  "  my  unhappy  chance  has  shut  that  door 
against  me." 

"  Nay,  there  are  plenty  of  dare-devils  abroad,  with  whom  mad  youn^»^te^fl 
nay  find  service,"  said  his  adviser.  "  What  think  you,  for  example,  of 
William  de  la  Marck  ?" 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Durward,  **  serve  Him  with  the  Beard  —  servo  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes — a  captain  of  pilli^rs  and  murderers,  who  would 
take  a  man's  life  for  the  value  of  his  saherdine,  and  who  slays  priests  and 
pilgrims  as  if  they  were  so  many  lance-knights  and  men-at-arms?  It 
would  be  a  blot  on  my  father's  scutcheon  for  ever." 

"  Well,  my  young  hot-blood,"  replied  Maitre  Pierre,  "  if  you  hold  the 
Saiu/li€f  too  unscrupulous,  wherefore  not  follow  the  young  Duke  of  Guel- 
ires?"*  

•  Tim  *4B  AdolpbiM.  worn  oi  Km  <ld  and  of  Cutherine  de  BnorboD.    Th«  piweot  ^ary  has  littla  to  do  witk 
vm,  UM  Kb  oar  <  th«  aMWl  atraciuus  character*  of  hi*  time.    He  made  war  igaiMt  lila  fatber ;  la  waioh 
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'  Follow  the  foul  fiend  as  soon,"  said  Qucntin.  '*  Hark  in  joar  ear—-  he 
is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  earth  to  carry  —  bell  gapes  for  him  I  Men  eay 
that  he  ker^m  his  own  father  imprisoned,  and  that  he  has  even  struck  him 
— Can  you  believe  it?" 

Maitre  Pierre  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  with  the  naive  horror  with 
which  the  young  Scotsman  spoke  of  filial  ingratitude,  and  he  answered, 
'*  You  know  not,  young  man,  now  short  a  while  the  relations  of  blood  sub- 
list  amongst  those  of  elevated  rank  ;"  then  changed  the  tone  of  feeling  io 
which  he  had  begun  to  speak,  and  added,  gaily,  *'  besides,  if  the  Duke  has 
beaten  his  father,  I  warrant  you  his  father  hath  beaten  him  of  old,  ro  it  is 
bat  a  clearing  of  scores.*' 

**  I  marvel  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  the  Scot,  colouring  with  indig- 
nation ;  **  gray  hairs  such  as  yours  ought  to  have  fitter  subjects  for  jebting. 
If  the  old  l)uke  did  beat  his  son  in  childhood,  he  beat  him  not  enough :  for 
better  he  had  died  under  the  rod,  than  have  lived  to  make  the  Ch/istian 
world  ashamed  that  such  a  monster  had  ever  been  baptised." 

"  At  this  rate,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  '*  as  you  weigh  the  characters  of  ^ach 
prince  and  leader,  I  think  you  had  better  become  a  captain  yourself;  for 
where  will  one  so  wise  find  a  chieftain  fit  to  command  him  7" 

"You  laugh  at  me,  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  the  youth,  good-humouredly, 
*'  and  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  you  have  not  named  a  man  who  is  a  gallant 
leader,  and  keeps  a  brave  party  up  here,  under  whom  a  man  might  ^eek 
service  well  enough." 

"I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean." 

"Why,  he  that  hangs  like  Mahomet's  coffin  (a  curse  be  upon  Mahomet f) 
between  the  two  loadstones — he  that  no  man  can  call  either  French  or  Bur^ 
gundian,  but  who  knows  to  hold  the  balance  between  them  both,  and  makes 
both  of  them  fear  and  serve  him,  for  as  great  princes  as  they  be." 

'*  I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  thoughtfully. 

"  Why,  whom  should  I  mean,  but  the  noble  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  Coont 
of  Saint  Paul,  the  High  Constable  of  France  ?  Yonder  he  makes  his  plaoe 
eood,  with  his  eallant  little  army,  holding  his  head  as  high  as  either  King 
Louis,  or  Duke  Charles,  and  balancing  between  them,  like  the  boy  who  stands 
on  the  midst  of  a  plank,  while  two  others  are  swinging  on  the  opposite 
ends."* 

"  lie  is  in  danger  of  the  worst  fall  of  the  three,"  said  Maitre  Pierre.  *'And 
hark  ye,  my  young  friend,  you  who  hold  pillaging  such  a  crime,  do  you 
know  that  your  politic  Count  of  Saint  Paul  was  the  first  who  set  the  example 
of  burning  the  country  during  the  time  of  war?  and  that  before  the  shame- 
ful devastation  which  he  committed,  open  towns  and  villages,  which  made 
DO  resistance,  were  spared  on  all  sides  ?" 

"  Nay,  faith,"  said  Durward^  "  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  begin  to  think 
no  one  of  these  great  men  is  much  better  than  another,  and  that  a  choioe 
among  them  is  but  like  choosing  a  tree  to  be  hung  upon.  But  thii 
Count  de  Saint  Paul,  this  Constable,  hath  possessed  himselt  by  clean  ooa* 
veyance  of  the  town  which  takes  its  name  from  my  honoureid  saint  and 
patron.  Saint  Quentin,"t  (here  he  crossed  himself,]  "and  methinks,  were  I 
dwelling  there,  my  holy  patron  would  keep  some  look-out  for  me — he  has 
not  so  many  named  after  him  as  your  more  popular  saints — and  yet  he  must 
have  forgotten  me,  poor  Quentin  Durward,  his  spiritual  god-son,  since  be 

annMturiil  strife  he  miide  the  old  man  prtHoner.  nnd  nmd  liim  with  the  miMt  brutMl  violennA.  pntceedioc.  it  is 
nki,  eveo  Ut  the  lenvth  of  Htnkinv  him  with  hiii  hHiid.  Arnold,  m  reNeutnifiitt  of  this  usave.ui^mhertteil  th« 
Qiipriiici|il«d  wn* tcU.  and  sold  tn  Chiirle*  uf  Bunruudy  whatever  nchts  he  liad  urer  the  duciijr  of  GoeldnM 
and  earld<»ni  of  Zutphen.  Mary  uf  BarKundy,  daui^liter  uf  Charles,  restored  these  possessions  lo  the  «B- 
natiinil  Adolphus,  who  was  slain  in  1177.  ^ 

*  litis  part  of  Uuiis  Xlih'i>  reixti  was  much  embamissed  bjr  the  inrncaes  of  the  CoiisUble  Saint  PSsnl.  wh« 
■flferfed  iridependeitce.  snd  earned  on  tntnenes  wiih  CiiKiand,  PranRe,  and  Baririindjr.  at  the  same  linw 
Aonordm^  to  the  usual  fate  uf  such  vanahle  politicinns,  tlie  Constalije  ended  by  drawuiR  apou  liims«lf  tb« 
animu«ay  of  all  the  powerful  neiirlibtiors  whom  hn  hod  m  thoir  turn  nmnsed  nnd  'deceiTed.    He  was  dathrarad 
op  bv  the  Duke  uf  Burgundy  to  the  Kuik  of  France,  tried,  and  baotily  executed  fur  treastia.  A  D.  )47f 

Jit  was  by  his  ptsmession  of  this  town  of  Suint  Queuttu  that  the  Coiiaiabla*  was  abt«  to  dwi-  an  Jku^  ffO^ 
iBttiipMs,  which  Anally  OMt  aim  au  dear. 
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lete  me  go  one  day  without  food,  and  leaves  me  the  next  morning  to 
the  harl^urage  of  Saint  Julian,  and  the  chance  courtesy  of  a  stringer, 
purchased  by  a  ducking  in  the  renowned  river  Cher,  or  one  of  ita  tribu- 
tarit*." 

Blaspheme  not  the  saints,  my  young  friend,"  said  Haitre  Pierre 
Saint  Julian  is  the  faithful  patron  of  travellers ;  and,  peradventure,  the 
blessed  Saint  Quentin  hath  done  more  and  better  for  thee  than  thoa  an 
aware  of." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  grirl,  rather  above  than  under  fifteen 
years  old,  entered  with  a  platter,  coverea  with  damask,  on  which  was  placed 
a  small  saucer  of  the  dried  plums,  which  have  always  added  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Tours,  and  a  cup  of  the  curiously  chased  plate  which  the  goldsmiths 
of  that  city  were  anciently  famous  for  executing  with  a  delicacy  of  work* 
mansfaip  that  distinguished  them  from  the  other  cities  of  France,  and  eveu 
excelled  the  skill  of  the  metropolis.  The  form  of  the  goblet  was  so  elegant, 
that  Durward  thought  not  of  observing  closely  whether  the  material  was  of 
silver,  or,  like  what  bad  been  placed  before  himself,  of  a  l>a8er  metal,  but  so 
well  burnished  as  to  resemble  the  richer  ore. 

But  the  sight  of  the  young  person  by  whom  this  service  was  executed, 
attracted  Durward's  attention  tar  more  than  the  petty  minutiffi  of  the  duty 
which  she  performed. 

Ue  speedily  made  the  discovery,  that  a  quantity  of  long  black  tresses, 
which,  in  the  maiden  fashion  of  his  own  country,  were  unadorned  by  any 
ornament,  except  a  single  chaplet  lightly  woven  out  of  ivy  leaves,  formed  a 
veil  around  a  countenance,  which,  in  its  regular  features,  dark  eyes,  and 
pensive  expression,  resembled  that  of  Melpomene,  thoueh  there  was  a  faint 
glow  on  the  cheek,  and  an  intelligence  on  the  lips  ana  in  the  eye,  which 
made  it  seem  that  gaiety  was  not  foreign  to  a  countenance  so  expressive, 
although  it  might  not  be  its  most  habitual  expression.  Quentin  even  thought 
he  could  discern  that  depressing  circumstances  were  the  cause  why  a  coun- 
tenance so  young  and  so  lovely- was  graver  than  belongs  to  early  beauty; 
and  as  the  romantic  imagination  of  youth  is  rapid  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  slight  premises,  he  was  pleased  to  infer,  from  what  follows,  that  the 
late  of  this  beautiful  vision  was  wrapped  in  silence  and  mystery. 

"  How  now,  Jacqueline  V  said  Maitre  Pierre,  when  she  entered  the  apart- 
ment— *'  Wherefore  this  ?  Did  I  not  desire  that  Dame  Peretto  should  bring 
what  I  wanted  ? — PasquM-dieu  ! — Is  she,  or  does  she  think  herself,  too  gooa 
to  serve  me  ?" 

*'  My  kinswoman  is  ill  at  ease,"  answered  Jacqueline,  in  a  hurried  yet  a 
humble  tone ;  *'  ill  at  ease,  and  keeps  her  chamber." 

"  She  keeps  it  alone,  I  hope!"  replied  Maitre  Pierre,  with  some  emphasis; 
"  I  am  vieux  Touiier^  and  none  of  those  upon  whom  feigned  disorders  pass  for 
apologies." 

Jacqueline  turned  pale,  and  even  tottered  at  the  answer  of  Maitre  Pierre; 
for  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  voice  and  looks,  at  all  times  harsh,  caustic. 
Slid  nnpleasing,  had,  when  he  expressed  anger  or  suspicion,  an  effect  both 
sinister  and  alarming. 

The  mountain  chivalry  of  Quentin  Durward  was  instantly  awakened,  and 
be  hastened  to  approach  Jacqueline,  and  relieve  her  of  the  burden  she 
bore,  and  which  she  passively  resigned  to  him,  while,  with  a  timid  and 
anxious  look,  she  watched  the  countenance  of  the  angry  burgess.  It  was 
not  m  nature  to  resist  the  piercing  and  pity-craving  expression  of  her  looks, 
and  Maitre  Pierre  pro/^eeded,  not  merely  with  an  air  of  diminished  displesr 
iors,  but  with  as  much  gentleness  as  he  could  assume  in  countenance  and 
tnanner.  **  I  blame  not  thee,  Jacqueline,  and  thou  art  too  young  to  be,  what 
H  is  pity  to  think  taou  must  be  one  day — a  false  and  treacherous  thing,  like 
ttif  rest  of  thy  giddy  sex.     No  man  ever  lived  to  man's  estate,  but  he  had 
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the  opporruni^  to  know  you  all.*    Here  is  a  Scottish  oaTalier  will  tell  yoti 
the  same.*' 

Ja«:queline  looked  for  an  instant  on  the  young  stranger  as  if  to  obey  Mai  tre 
Pierie,  but  the  glance,  momentary  as  it  was,  appeared  to  Durward  a  pathetio 
appeal  to  him  for  support  and  sympathy;  and  with  the  promptitude  dictated 
by  the  feeling  of  youth,  and  the  romantic  veneration  for  the  female  sex 
inspired  by  his  education,  he  answered  hastily,  "  That  he  would  throw  down 
bis  gage  to  any  antagonist,  of  equal  rank  and  equal  age,  who  should  presume 
to  say  such  a  countenance,  as  that  which  he  now  looked  upon,  could  be  ani- 
mated by  other  than  the  purest  and  the  truest  mind." 

The  young  woman  grew  deadly  pale,  and  oast  an  apprehensive  fflanoe 
apon  Maitre  Pierre,  in  whom  the  bravado  of  the  young  gallant  seemed  only 
to  excite  laughter,  more  scornful  than  applausive.  Quentin,  whose  second 
thoughts  generally  corrected  the  first,  though  sometimes  after  they  had  found 
utterance,  blushed  deeply  at  having  uttered  what  might  be  construed  into 
an  empty  boast,  iu  presence  of  an  old  man  of  a  peaceful  profession ;  and  aa 
a  sort  of  just  and  appropriate  penance,  resolvea  patiently  to  submit  to  the 
ridicule  which  he  had  incurred.  lie  offered  the  cup  and  trencher  to  Maitre 
Pierre  with  a  blush  in  his  cheek,  and  a  humiliation  of  countenance,  which 
endeavoured  to  diseuise  itself  under  an  embarrassed  smile. 

"  You  are  a  foolish  youns  man,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  and  know  as  little 
of  women  as  of  princes, — ^wnose  hearts,"  he  said,  crossing  himself  devoutly, 
"  Qod  keeps  in  his  right  hand." 

'*  And  who  keeps  those  of  the  women  then  ?"  said  Quentin,  resolved,  if  he 
could  help  it,  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the  assumed  superiority  of  this  extra- 
ordinary old  man,  whose  lofty  and  careless  manner  possessed  an  influence 
over  him  of  which  he  felt  ashamed. 

''I  am  afraid  you  must  ask' of  them  in  another  quarter,"  said  Maitre 
Pierre,  composedly. 

Quentin  was  again  rebuffed,  but  not  utterly  disconcerted.  "  Surely,"  he 
■aid  te  himself,  "  I  do  not  pay  this  same  burgess  of  Tours  all  the  deference 
which  I  yield  him,  on  account  of  the  miserable  obligation  of  a  breakfast, 
though  it  was  a  right  good  and  substantial  meal.  I>ogs  and  hawks  are 
attacned  by  feeding  onlj — man  must  have  kindness,  if  you  would  bind  him 
with  the  cords  of  affection  and  obligation.  But  he  is  an  extraordinary  per^ 
son;  and  that  beautiful  emanation  that  is  even  now  vanishing — surely  a 
thing  so  fair  belongs  not  to  this  mean  place,  belongs  not  even  to  the  money- 
gathering  merchant  himself,  though  he  seems  to  exert  authority  over  her, 
as  doubtless  he  does  over  all  whom  chance  brings  within  his  little  circle. 
It  is  wonderful  what  ideas  of  consequence  these  Flemings  and  Frenchmen 
attach  to  wealth-— so  much  more  than  wealth  deserves,  that  I  suppose  this 
old  merchant  thinks  the  civility  I  pay  to  his  age  is  given  to  his  money  —  I, 
a  Scottish  gentleman  of  blood  and  ooatrarmour,  and  he  a  mechanic  of 
Tours  I" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  hastily  traversed  the  mind  of  young  Dui^ 
ward ;  while  Maitre  Pierre  said  with  a  smile,  and  at  the  same  time  patting 
Jacqueline's  head,  from  which  bung  down  her  long  tresses,  **  This  young 
man  will  serve  me,  Jacqueline, — thou  mayst  withdraw.  I  will  tell  thy 
negligent  kinswoman  she  does  ill  to  expose  thee  to  be  gazed  on  unnecee- 
sarily." 

"  it  was  only  to  wait  on  you,"  said  the  maiden.  *'  I  trust  you  will  not  be 
displeased  with  my  kinswoman,  since " 

**  Fasques-dieu  r*  said  the  merchant,  interrupting  her,  but  not  harshly, 
"do  you  bandy  words  with  me,  you  brat,  or  stay  you  to  gaze  upon  the  young- 
ster here? — Begone — he  is  noble,  and  his  services  will  suffice  me." 

Jacqueline  vanished ;  and  so  much  was  Quentin  Durward  interested  in  her 

*  It  wtA  m  part  of  Louis'i  Jtrj  nnamiable  character,  and  not  the  baat  part  of  k,  that  l.»  •startaioad  « iBa» 
ii«t«npl  ftM  tite  undantandiiic,  and  not  Icaa  for  thii  charaolar,  of  tlie  laiir  r  ~ 
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mdden  disappearance,  that  it  broke  his  previons  thread  of  reflectior..  and  he 
eomplied  mechanically,  when  Mai  ire  Pierre  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  accu%* 
tomed  to  be  obeyed,  as  he  threw  himself  carelessly  npon  a  large  easy  chair, 
*  Place  that  tray  beside  me." 

The  merchant  then  let  his  dark  eyebrows  sink  over  his  keen  eyes,  so  thai 
the  last  became  scarce  yisible,  or  but  shot  forth  occasionallT  a  quick  and 
TiTid  raj,  like  those  of  the  sun  setting  behind  a  dark  cloud,  tnrough'whioh 
*ts  beams  are  occasionally  darted,  but  singly,  and  for  an  instant. 

**  That  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  raising  his  heid, 
and  looking  steadily  and  firmly  at  Quentiii,  when  he  put  the  question  — **a 
lovely  girl  to  be  the  serrant  of  an  attberget  —  she  might  grace  the  boaid  of 
an  honest  burgess ;  but  'tis  a  rile  education,  a  base  origin." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chance  shot  will  demolish  a  noble  castle  in 
the  air,  and  the  architect  on  such  occasions  entertains  little  good-will  towards 
him  who  fires  it,  although  the  damage  on  the  offender's  part  may  be  wholly 
unintentional.  Quentin  was  disconcerted,  and  was  disposed  to  be  angiy— 
be  himself  knew  not  why — with  this  old  man,  for  acquainting  him  that  this 
heaatifal  creature  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  her  occupation  ao- 
noanced — ^the  senrant  of  the  avberge — an  upper  servant,  indeed,  and  proba< 
bly  a  niece  of  the  landlord,  or  such  like  ;  but  still  a  domestic,  and  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  humour  of  the  customers,  and  particularly  of  Maitre  Pierre, 
who  probably  had  sufficiency  of  whims,  and  was  rich  enough  to  ensure  their 
being  attended  to. 

The  thought,  the  lingering  thought,  again  returned  on  him,  that  he  ought 
to  make  the  old  gentleman  understand  the  difference  betwixt  their  condi- 
tions, and  call  on  him  to  mark,  that,  how  rich  soever  he  might  be,  his 
wealth  pot  him  on  no  level  with  a  Durward  of  Gien-houlakin.  let,  when- 
ever he  looked  on  Maitre  Pierre's  countenance  with  such  a  purpose,  there 
was,  notwithstanding  the  downoast  look,  pinched  features,  and  mean  and 
miserly  dress,  something  which  prevented  the  young  man  from  asserting  the 
superiority  over  the  merchant  which  he  conceived  himself  to  possess.  On  the 
contrary,  the  oflener  and  more  fixedly  Quentin  looked  at  him,  the  stronger 
became  his  curiosity  to  know  who  or  what  this  man  actually  was;  and  he 
set  him  down  internally  for  at  least  a  Syndic  or  high  magistrate  of  Tours, 
or  one  who  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  full  habit  of  exacting  and 
receiving  deference. 

Meantime,  the  merchant  seemed  again  sunk  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
raised  himself  only  to  make  the  sien  of  the  cross  devoutly,  and  to  eat  some 
of  the  dried  fruit,  with  a  morsel  of  biscuit.  He  then  signed  to  Quentin  to 
give  him  the  cup,  adding,  however,  by  way  of  question,  as  he  presented  it-~ 
••  You  are  noble,  you  say  ?" 

"*  I  surely  am,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  if  fifteen  descents  can  make  roe  so — So 
I  told  yon  before.  Aut  do  not  constrain  yourself  on  that  account,  Maitre 
Pierre — I  have  always  been  taught  it  is  the  duty  of  the  young  to  assist  the 
more  aged." 

"An  excellent  maxim,"  said  the  merchant,  availing  himself  of  the  youth's 
assistance  in  handing  the  cup,  and  filling  it  from  a  ewer  which  seemed  of 
the  same  materials  with  the  goblet,  without  any  of  those  scruples  in  point 
of  propriety,  which,  perhaps,  Quentin  had  expected  to  excite. 

"The  devil  take  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  this  old  mechanical  burgher,". 
said  Durward  once  more  to  himself;  "he  uses  the  attendance  of  a  noble 
Scottish  gentleman  with  as  little  ceremony  as  I  would  that  of  a  gillie  from 
Glen-isJ^^' 

The  mv^rchant,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  finished  his  cup  of  water,  said  to 
his  companion^  "  From  the  seal  with  which  you  seem  to  relish  the  Vin  de 
IkoMbm^  I  fancy  you  would  not  care  much  to  pledge  me  in  this  elemental 
Hq.ior.  But  I  have  an  elixir  about  me  which  can  concert  even  the  rook 
water  into  tlte  richest  wines  of  France." 
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As  he  6poke,  he  took  a  large  purse  from  his  bosom,  made  of  the  fnrof  tha 
sea-otter,  and  streamed  a  shower  of  small  silver  pieces  into  the  goblet,  antil 
^he  cup,  which  was  but  a  small  one,  was  more  than  half  full. 

*'  Yuu  have  reason  to  be  more  thankful,  youn^  man,"  said  Maitre  Piem% 
'*both  to  your  patron  Saint  Quentin,  and  to  Saint  Julian,  than  you  seemed 
to  be  but  now.  J  would  advise  you  to  bestow  alms  in  their  name.  Remain 
in  this  hostelry  until  you  see  your  kinsman,  Le  Balafr^,  who  will  be  relieved 
from  guard  in  the  afternoon.  I  will  cause  him  to  be  acquainted  that  he 
may  find  you  here,  for  I  have  business  in  the  Castle." 

Quentin  Durward  would  have  said  something  to  have  excused  himself  from 
accepting  the  profuse  liberality  of  his  new  friend ;  but  Maitre  Pierre,  bend- 
ing his  dark  brows,  and  erecting  his  stooping  figure  into  an  attitude  of  mora 
dignity  than  he  had  yet  seen  him  assume,  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  No 
reply,  young  man,  but  do  what  you  are  commanded." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign,  as  he  departed, 
that  Quentin  must  not  follow  him. 

The  young  Scotsman  stood  astounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the 
matter.  His  first  most  natural,  though  perhaps  not  most  dignified  impulse, 
drove  him  to  peep  into  the  silver  goblet,  which  assuredly  was  more  than 
half  full  of  silver  pieces  to  the  number  of  several  scores,  of 'which  perhaps 
Quentin  had  never  called  twenty  his^bwn  at  one  time  during  the  course  of 
his  whole  life.  But  could  he  reconcile  it  to  his  dignity  as  a  ^ntleman,  to 
accept  the  money  of  this  wealthy  plebeian  ?  —  This  was  a  trying  question ; 
for,  though  he  had  secured  a  good  breakfast,  it  was  no  great  reserve  upon 
which  to  travel  either  back  to  Dijon,  in  case  he  chose  to  hazard  the  wrath, 
and  enter  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  to  Saint  Quentin,  if  he 
fixed  on  that  of  the  Constable  Saint  Paul ;  for  to  one  of  those  powirs,  if  not 
to  the  Kin^  of  {*rance,  he  was  determined  to  offer  his  services.  He  perhapa 
took  the  wisest  resolution  in  the  circumstances,  in  resolving  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  uncle ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  put  the  money  into  his 
velvet  hawking-pouch,  and  called  for  the  landlord  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
restore  the  silver  cup  —  resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  him  soTne  que^ 
tions  about  this  liberal  and  authoritative  merchant. 

The  man  of  the  house  appeared  presently ;  and,  if  not  more  oommuni- 
cative,  was  at  least  more  loquacious,  than  he  bad  been  formerly.  He  posi- 
tively declined  to  take  back  the  silver  cup.  It  was  none  of  his,  he  said, 
but  Maitre  Pierre's,  who  had  bestowed  it  on  his  guest.  He  had,  indeed, 
four  silver  hatiapa  of  his  own,  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  grandmother, 
of  happy  memory,  but  no  more  like  the  beautiful  carving  of  that  in  his 
guest's  hand,  than  a  peach  was  like  a  turnip,  — that  was  one  of  the  famous 
cups  of  Tours,  wrought  by  Martin  Dominique,  an  artist  who  might  brag 
all  Paris. 

"  And,  pray,  who  is  this  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  Durward,  interrupting  him, 
*'  who  confers  sueh  valuable  gifts  on  strangers  ?" 

**  Who  is  Maitre  Pierre?"  said  the  host,  dropping  the  words  ac  slowly 
from  bis  mouth,  as  if  he  had  been  dit tilling  them. 

"Ay,"  said  Durward,  hastily  and  peremptorily,  "who  is  this  Maitre 
Pierre,  and  why  does  he  throw  about  nis  bounties  in  this  fashion  I  And 
who  is  the  butcherly-looking  fellow  whom  he  sent  forward  to  order  break* 
fast?" 

"  Why,  fair  sir,  as  to  who  Maitre  Pierre  is,  you  should  have  asked  the 
question  of  himself;  and  for  the  gentleman  who  ordered  breakfast  to  be 
made  readv,  may  Ood  keep  us  from  his  closer  acquaintance !" 

**  There  is  something  mysterious  in  all  this,"  said  the  young  Scot.  "  This 
Maitre  Pierre  tells  me  he  is  a  merchant." . 

"  And  if  he  told  you  so,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  surely  he  is  a  merchant." 

'*  What  commodities  do.  s  he  deal  in  ?" 

"Oh,  many  a  fair  matter  of  traffic"  said  the  host;  "and  es|Meiaiiy  ht 
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has  Mt  vp  bilk  mftDufactories  here  which  match  those  rich  bales  that  the 
Venetians  bring  from  India  and  Cathay.  You  mi^ht  see  the  rowa  of  mulr 
bcrrj-trces  as  yoa  came  hither,  all  planted  by  Maitre  Pierre's  command,  to 
feed  the  silk-worms." 

*'  And  that  young  person  who  brought  in  the  confections,  who  is  sh%  my 
good  friend  V*  said  the  guest. 

**  My  lodger,  sir,  with  her  guardian,  some  sort  of  aunt  or  kinswciDan»  m 
I  think,"  replied  the  innkeeper. 

'*  And  do  Tou  usually  employ  your  ^ests  in  waiting  on  each  other  ?" 
said  Durward  ;  "  for  I  observed  that  Maitre  Pierre  would  take  notk  jsg  from 
your  hand,  or  that  of  your  attendant." 

**  Rich  men  may  have  their  fancies,  for  they  can  pay  for  then,'*  said  th« 
Umdlord ;  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Maitre  Pierre  has  found  the  true 
way  to  make  gentlefolks  serve  at  his  beck." 

The  young  Scotsman  felt  somewhat  offended  at  the  insinuation ;  but,  dia- 
gniaing  his  resentment,  he  asked  whether  he  could  be  accommodated  with 
an  apartment  at  this  place  for  a  day,  and  perhaps  longer. 

'*  Certainly,"  the  innkeeper  replied ;  ^*  for  whatever  time  he  was  pleased 
to  command  it." 

**  Could  he  be  permitted,"  he  asked,  "  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  ladies, 
whose  fellow-lodger  be  was  about  to  become  ?" 

The  innkeeper  was  uncertain.  "  They  went  not  abroad,"  he  said,  "  and 
received  no  one  at  home." 

**  With  the  exception,  I  presume,  of  Maitre  Pierre  ?"  said  Durward. 
"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  any  exceptions,"  answered  the  man,  firml^ 
bnt  respectfully. 

Qnentin,  who  carried  the  notions  of  his  own  importance  pretty  high, 
considerinf^  how  destitute  he  was  of  means  to  support  them,  being  somit- 
what  mortified  by  the  innkeeper's  reply,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself 
of  a  practice  common  enough  in  that  age.  '*  Carry  to  the  ladies,"  he  said, 
**  a  flask  of  vemdty  with  my  humble  duty  ;  and  say,  that  Quentin  Durward, 
of  the  house  of  Glen-houlakin,  a  Scottish  cavalier  of  honour,  and  now  their 
fellow-ludger,  desires  the  permission  to  dedicate  his  homage  to  them  in  a 
personal  interview." 

The  messenger  departed,  and  returned,  almost  instantly,  with  the  tlianks 
of  the  ladies,  who  declined  the  proffered  refreshment,  and,  with  their 
acknowledgments  to  the  Scottish  cavalier,  regretted  that,  residing  there  in 
privacy,  they  could  not  receive  his  visit. 

Quentin  bit  his  lip,  took  a  cup  of  the  rejected  vemdt^  which  the  host  had 
placed  on  the  table.  **  By  the  mass,  but  this  is  a  strange  country,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "where  merchants  and  mechanics  exercise  the  manners  and 
munificence  of  nobles,  and  little  travelling  damsels,  who  hold  their  court  in 
a  cabaret  J  keep  their  state  like  disguised  princesses  I  I  will  see  that  black- 
browed  maiden  again,  or  it  will  go  hard,  however;"  and  having  formed  this 
prudent  resolution,  he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  apartment  which 
he  was  to  call  his  own. 

The  landlord  presently  ushered  him  up  a  turret  staircase,  and  fVom  thence 
along  a  gallery,  with  many  doors  opening  from  it,  like  those  of  cells  in  a 
convent;  a  resemblance  which  our  young  hero,  who  recollected,  with  much 
eonui,  an  early  specimen  of  a  monastic  life,  was  far  from  admiring.  The 
host  paused  at  the  very  end  of  the  gallery,  selected  a  key  from  the  large 
bunch  which  he  carried  at  bis  girdle,  opened  the  door,  and  showed  his 
gu6dt  the  interior  of  a  turret-chamber,  small,  indeed,  but  which,  being 
clean  and  solitary,  and  having  the  pallet  bed,  and  the  few  articles  of  furni 
ture,  in  unusually  good  order,  seemed,  on  the  whole,  a  little  palace. 

•'  I  hope  you  will  find  your  dwelling  agreeable  here,  fair  sir,"  said  the 
tandlord.  —  "  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  every  friend  of  Maitre  Pierre." 
''Oh  happy  ducking!"  exclaimed  Quentin  Durward,  cutting  a  eapei 
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on  the  floor,  bo  soon  m  bis  bost  bad  retired:  "Never  oame  good  lack 
Id  a  better  or  a  wetter  form.  I  have  been  fairlj  deluged  bj  my  good 
0)rtane." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  stepped  towards  the  little  window,  which,  as  the 
turret  projected  considerably  from  the  principal  line  of  the  building,  not 
only  commanded  a  very  pretty  garden,  of  some  extent,  belonging  to  the 
inn,  but  overlooked,  beyond  its  boundary,  a  pleasant  grove  of  those  very 
mulberry-trees,  which  Maitre  Pierre  was  said  to  have  planted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  silk-worm.  Besides,  turning  the  eye  from  these  more  remote 
objects,  and  looking  straight  along  the  wall,  the  turret  of  Quentin  whm 
opposite  to  another  turret,  and  the  little  window  at  which  he  stood  com- 
manded a  similar  little  window,  in  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  build* 
ing.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  man  twenty  years  older  than  Quentin, 
to  say  why  this  locality  interested  him  more  than  either  the  pleasant  gar- 
den or  the  grove  of  mulberry-trees ;  for,  alas  1  eyes  which  have  been  used 
for  forty  vears  and  upwards,  look  with  indifierence  on  little  turret-windovra, 
ihoush  the  lattice  be  half  open  to  admit  the  air,  while  the  shutter  is  half 
closed  to  exclude  the  sun,  or  perhaps  a  too  curious  eye  —  nay,  even  though 
there  hang  on  the  one  side  of  the  casement  a  lute,  partly  mantled  by  a  light 
veil  of  sea-green  silk.  But,  at  Durward's  hapoy  age,  such  aeddewU,  as  a 
painter  would  call  them,  form  sufficient  foundation  for  a  hundred  airy 
visions  and  mysterious  conjectures,  at  recollection  of  which  the  full-grown 
man  smiles  while  he  sighs,  and  sighs  while  he  smiles. 

As  it  may  be  supposed  that  our  friend  Quentin  wished  to  learn  a  little 
^ore  of  his  fair  neighbour,  the  owner  of  the  lute  and  veil, — as  it  may  be 
supposed  he  was  at  least  interested  to  know  whether  she  might  not  prove 
the  same  whom  he  had  seen  in  humble  attendance  on  Maitre  Pierre,  it 
must  of  course  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  produce  a  broad  staring 
visage  and  person  in  full  front  of  his  own  casement.  Durward  knew  better 
the  art  of  bird-catching ;  and  it  was  to  his  keeping  his  person  skilfully  with- 
drawn on  one  side  of  his  window,  while  he  peeped  through  the  lattice,  that 
he  owed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  white,  rouno,  beautiful  arm,  take  down 
the  instrument,  and  that  his  ears  had  presently  after  their  share  in  the 
reward  of  his  dexterous  management. 

The  maid  of  the  little  turret,  of  the  veil,  and  of  the  lute,  sung  exactly 
such  an  air  as  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
high-born  dames  of  chivalry^  when  knignts  and  troubadours  listened  and 
languished.  The  words  had  neither  so  much  sense,  wit»  or  fancy,  as  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  music,  nor  the  music  so  much  of  art,  as  to 
drown  all  feeling  of  the  words.  The  one  seemed  fitted  to  the  other ;  and  if 
the  song  had  been  recited  without  the  notes,  or  the  air  played  without  the 
words,  neither  would  have  been  worth  noting.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  fair 
to  put  upon  record  lines  intended  not  to  be  said  or  read,  but  only  to  be  sung. 
But  sucli  scraps  of  old  poetry  have  always  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  us ; 
and  as  the  tune  is  lost  for  ever — unless  Bishop  happens  to  find  the  notes, 
or  some  lark  teaches  Stephens  to  warble  the  air — we  wiU  risk  our  credit, 
and  the  taste  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lute,  by  preserving  the  verses,  simple  and 
even  rude  as  they  are, 

**  Ah  1  Coantjr  Oinr,  the  hoar  n  nigh,  **  The  Tillafce  ommI  ftaali  tiirooRh  tiie  ahad*. 

The  ran  hm  left  the  lem.  Her  ahepherd'n  soit  to  hewr; 

The  uranire  ilower  perfViinei  the  bower,  To  beaatjr  nhv,  bjr  lattiee  hiirfa, 

lite  breexe  is  on  the  aea.  SiofEs  bifh-bom  Cavalier. 

The  )ark,  his  lay,  who  thrilled  all  daf,  The  star  of  Lots,  all  stars  above. 

Sits  husb'd  his  partner  Biffh;  Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky; 

Brseie,  hinl,  and  flower,  confess  the  hoar.  And  high  and  low  the  infloeBoa  know. 

Bat  where  Is  Coantj  Oujrf  Bat  where  is  County  Ony!** 

Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  this  simple  ditty,  it  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  Quentin,  when  married  to  heavenly  airs,  and  sung  by  a  sweet  and 
melting  voice,  the  notes  mingline  with  the  gentle  breezes,  which  wafted 
perfumes  from  the  garden,  and  the  figure  of  the  songstress  being  so  par 
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liallj  and  obseurely  Tisible,  as  threw  a  Tell  of  m jHterious  fasoination  otw 
the  whole. 

At  the  close  of  the  air»  the  listener  could  not  help  showing  himself  more 
boldly  than  he  had  jet  done,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  see  more  than  he  had  jet 
been  able  to  discover.  The  music  instantlj  ceased  —  the  casement  waa 
closed,  and  a  dark  curtain,  dropped  on  the  inside,  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  neighbour  in  the  next  turret. 

Darward  was  mortified  and  surprised  at  the  consequence  of  his  pre- 
mpitance,  bat  comforted  himself  with  the  hope,  that  the  Ladj  of  the  Lute 
eould  neither  easilj  foreso  the  practice  of  an  instrument  which  seemed  so 
fiuniliar  to  her,  nor  crueilj  resolve  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  fresh  air 
mnd  an  open  window,  for  the  churlish  purpose  of  preserving  for  her  own 
exclusiv*)  ear  the  sweet  sounds  which  she  created.  There  came,  perhaps,  a 
little  feeling  of  personal  vanitj  to  mingle  with  these  consolatorj  reflections. 
If,  as  he  shrewdlj  suspected,  there  was  a  beautiful  dark-tressed  damsel 
inhabitant  of  the  one  turret,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  a  handsome, 
joung,  roving,  bright-looked  gallant,  a  cavalier  of  fortune,  was  the  tenant 
of  the  other ;  and  romances,  those  prudent  instructors,  had  taught  his 
jouth,  that  if  damsels  were  shj,  thej  were  jet  neither  void  of  interest  nor 
of  curiosity  in  their  neighbour's  affairs. 

Whilst  Quentin  was  engaged  in  these  sage  reflections,  a  sort  of  attendant 
or  chamberlain  of  the  inn  informed  him  that  a  cavalier  desired  to  speak 
with  him  below. 


^^^  %^A/^«^^^^^n^#v 
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Pall  of  itranfce  oatlw,  and  bearded  like  the  pBrd* 
Seekimv  tbe  bubble  rppatatiun 
Even  in  the  canoon'a  raomh. 

As  Tou  Liu  It. 

Tbv  cavalier  who  awaited  Quentin  Durward's  descent  into  the  apartment 
where  he  had  breakfasted,  was  one  of  those  of  whom  Louis  XL  nad  long 
nnce  said  that  thej  held  in  their  hands  tbe  fortune  of  France,  as  to  them 
were  intrusted  the  direct  custodj  and  protection  of  the  rojal  person. 

Charles  the  Sixth  had  instituted  this  celebrated  bodj,  tbe  Archers,  as 
they  were  called,  of  the  Scottish  Bodj-guard,  with  better  reason  than  can 
generally  be  alleged  for  establishing  round  the  throne  a  guard  of  foreign 
and  mercenary  troops.  The  divisions  which  tore  from  his  side  more  tha^ 
half  of  France,  together  with  the  wavering  and  uncertain  faith  of  the 
nobility  who  yet  acknowledged  his  cause,  rendered  it  impolitic  and  unsafe 
to  commit  his  personal  safety  to  their  keeping.  The  Scottish  nation  was  the 
hereditarr  enemy  of  the  English,  and  the  ancient,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the 
natural  allies  of  France.  They  were  poor,  courageous,  faithful — their  ranks 
were  sure  to  be  supplied  from  the  superabundant  population  of  their  own 
'sountry,  than  which  none  in  Europe  sent  forth  more  or  bolder  adventurers, 
rheir  nieh  claims  of  descent,  too,  gave  them  a  good  title  to  approach  the 
oersoti  of  a  monarch  more  closely  than  other  troops,  while  the  comparar 
tive  smallness  of  their  numbers  prevented  the  possibility  of  their  mutiny- 
ing, and  becoming  masters  where  they  ought  to  be  servants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  monarchs  made  it  their  policy  to  cnnoiliata 
Oie  affections  of  this  select  band  of  foreigners  by  allowmg  them  honorary 

Vol.  VIIL  —  4  ■ 
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prinleges  and  ample  pay,  which  last  most  of  them  diapoaed  of  nitb  mili- 
tary profusion  in  supporting  their  supposed  rank.  Each  of  them  ranked 
as  a  gentleman  in  place  and  honour ;  and  their  near  approach  to  the  King's 
person  ga?o  them  dignity  in  their  own  eyes,  aa  well  as  importance  in  those 
of  the  nation  of  France.  They  were  sumptuously  armea,  equip|)ed,  and 
mounted ;  and  each  was  entitled  to  allowance  for  a  squire,  a  valet,  a  pa^ 
and  two  yeomen,  one  of  whom  was  termed  cautelier,  from  the  large  Knife 
which  he  wore  to  despatch  those  whom  in  the  milie  his  master  haa  thrown 
to  t-he  ground.  Witn  these  followers,  and  a  corresponding  equipage,  an 
Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard  was  a  person  of  quality  and  importance  ;  and 
vacancies  being  generally  filled  up  by  those  who  had  been  trained  in  tlie 
service  as  pages  or  valets,  the  cadets  of  the  best  Scottish  families  were  often 
•ent  to  serve  under  some  friend  and  relation  in  those  capacities,  until  a 
sbance  of  preferment  should  occur. 

The  coutelier  and  his  companion,  not  bein^  noble  or  capable  of  this  pro- 
motion, were  recruited  from  persons  of  inferior  quality ;  but  as  their  pay 
and  appointments  were  excellent,  their  masters  were  easily  able  to  select 
from  among  their  wandering  countrymen  the  strongest  and  most  courageous 
to  wait  upon  them  in  these  capacities. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or,  as  we  shall  more  frequently  call  him,  Le  Balafr6,  by 
which  name  he  was  generally  known  in  France,  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  robust,  strongly  compacted  in  person,  and  hard-favoured  in  counte- 
nance, which  latter  attribute  was  much  increased  by  a  large  and  ghastly 
scar,  which,  beginning  on  his  forehead,  and  narrowly  missing  his  right  eye, 
hai  laid  bare  his  cheek-bone,  and  descended  from  thence  almost  to  the  tip 
of  his  ear,  exhibiting  a  deep  seam,  which  was  sometimes  scarlet,  sometimes 
purple,  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  approaching  to  black  ;  but  always 
hideous,  because  at  variance  with  the  complexion  of  the  face  in  whatever 
state  it  chanced  to  be,  whether  agitated  or  still,  flushed  with  unusual 
passion,  or  in  its  ordinary  state  of  weatherbeaten  and  sunburnt  swarthi- 
ness. 

His  dress  and  arms  wore  splendid.  He  wore  his  national  bonnet,  crested 
with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  and  with  a  Virgin  Mary  of  massive  silver  for  a 
brooch.  These  bnM)chos  had  been  presented  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  King,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  superstitious  piety,  having  de- 
voted the  swords  of  his  guard  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and,  as 
some  say,  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  draw  out  a  commission  to  Our 
Lady  as  their  Captain  General.  The  Archer's  ^rget,  arm-pieces,  and 
ffauntlets,  were  of  the  finest  steel,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  and  his 
hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail,  was  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  frostwork  of  a 
winter  mornine  apon  fern  or  brier.  He  wore  a  loose  surcoat,  or  cassock, 
of  rich  blue  velvet,  open  at  the  sides  like  that  of  a  herald,  with  a  large 
white  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  embroidered  silver  bisecting  it  both  before  and 
behind  —  his  knees  and  legs  were  protected  by  hose  of  mail  and  shoes  of 
steel — a  broad  strong  poniard  (called  the  Mercy  of  God)  hung  by  his  right 
aide — the  baldric  for  his  two-handed  sword,  richly  embroidered,  hung  upon 
his  left  shoulder ;  but,  for  convenience,  he  at  present  carried  in  his  hand 
that  unwieldy  weapon,  which  the  rules  of  his  service  forbade  him  to  lay 
aside. 

Quentin  Durward,  though,  like  the  Scottish  youth  of  the  period,  he  had 
been  early  taught  to  look  upon  arms  and  war,  thought  he  bad  never  seen  a 
more  martial-looking,  or  more  completely  equipped  and  accomplished  man- 
at-arms,  than  now  saluted  him  in  the  person  ot  nis  mother's  brother,  called 
Ludovic  with  the  Scar,  or  Le  6alafr6 ;  yet  he  could  not  but  shrink  a  little 
from  the  grim  expression  of  his  countenance,  while,  with  its  rough  mus- 
taches, he  brushed  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  cheek  of  his  kmsman. 
welcomed  his  nephew  to  France,  and,  in  the  same  breoth,  asked  what  pcwi 
from  Scotland. 
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•  liUile  good  tidiTigfi,  dear  uncle,"  replied  young  Dunrard ;  "  but  I  am 
glad  that  yon  Icnow  me  s<»  readily." 

"  I  would  have  known  thee,  boy,  in  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,  had  I  me' 
thee  marching  there  like  a  crane  on  a  pair  of  stilts.*  But  sit  thee  down — • 
sit  thee  down  —  if  there  if*  sorrow  to  hear  of,  we  will  have  wine  to  make  u» 
bear  it. — Ho !  old  Pinch-Measure,  oui  good  host,  bring  us  of  thy  best,  and 
that  in  an  instant." 

The  well-known  sound  of  the  Scottish-French  was  as  familiar  in  the 
taveriiu  near  Plessis,  as  that  of  the  Swiss-French  in  the  modem  guinguri^es 
of  Parife ;  and  promptly — ay,  with  the  promptitude  of  fear  and  precipitatioi , 
was  it  beard  and  obeyed.  A  flaeon  of  champagne  stood  betore  them,  of 
which  ihts  elder  took  a  draught,  while  the  nephew  helped  himself  only  to  a 
moderate  eip,  to  acknowledge  his  uncle's  courtesy,  saying,  in  excuse,  that 
he  had  already  drunk  wine  that  morning. 

"  That  had  been  a  rare  good  apology  in  the  mouth  of  thy  sister,  fair 
nephew,"  said  Le  Balafr6 ;  *'  you  must  fear  the  wine-pot  less,  if  you  would 
wear  beard  on  your  feice,  and  write  yourself  soldier.  But,  come  —  come  — 
nn buckle  your  Scottish  mail-bag  —  give  us  the  news  of  Glen-houlakin  — 
How  doth  m^  sister  ?" 

"  Dead,  fair  uncle,"  answered  Quentin,  sorrowfully. 

**  Dead !"  echoed  his  uncle,  with  a  tone  rather  marked  by  wonder  than 
sympathy  — "  why,  she  was  five  years  younger  than  I,  and  I  was  never 
better  in  my  life.  Dead !  the  thing  is  impossible.  J  have  never  had  so 
^voh  as  a  headache,  unless  after  revelling  out  my  two  or  three  days'  fur- 
lough with  the  brethren  of  the  joyous  science — and  my  poor  sister  is  dead ! 
— ^And  your  father,  fair  nephew,  hath  he  married  again  7" 

And,  ere  the  youth  coula  reply,  he  read  the  answer  in  his  surprise  at  the 
question,  and  said,  "What  I  no? — I  would  have  sworn  that  Allan  Durward 
*Tas  no  man  to  live  without  a  wife.  He  loved  to  have  his  house  in  order  — 
loved  to  look  on  a  pretty  woman  too;  and  was  somewhat  strict  in  life 
withal  —  matrimony  did  all  this  for  him.  Now,  I  care  little  about  these 
comforts ;  and  I  can  look  on  a  pretty  woman  without  thinking  on  the  sacra- 
ment of  wedlock — I  am  scarce  holy  enoueh  for  that." 

"Alas!  dear  uncle,  my  mother  was  left  a  widow  a  year  since,  when 
Glen-houlakin  was  harried  by  the  Ogilvies.  My  father,  and  my  two  uncles, 
and  my  two  elder  brothers,  and  seven  of  my  kinsmen,  and  the  harper,  and 
the  tasker,  and  some  six  more  of  our  people,  were  killed  in  defenaing  the 
castle :  and  there  is  not  a  burning  hearth  or  a  standing  stone  in  all  Glen- 
houlakin." 

"Cross  of  Saint  Andrew!"  said  Le  Balafk*6;  "that  is  what  I  call  an 
onslaught!  Ay,  these  Ogilvies  were  ever  but  sorry  neighbours  to  Glen 
houlakin — ^an  evil  chance  it  was ;  but  fate  of  war — ^fate  of  war. — ^When  did 
this  mishap  befall,  fair  nephew  ?"  With  that  he  took  a  deep  draught  of 
wine,  and  shook  his  head  with  much  solemnity,  when  his  kinsman  replied, 
that  his  family  had  been  destroyed  upon  the  festival  of  Saint  Jude  last  by- 
past. 

"  Look  ye  there,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  I  said  it  was  all  chance  —  on  that 
▼r>Tj  day  I  and  twenty  of  my  comrades  carried  the  Castle  of  Roche-noir  by 
storm,  from  Amaury  Bras-de-fer,  a  captain  of  free  lances,  whom  you  must 
have  heard  of.  I  killed  him  on  his  own  threshold,  and  gained  as  much 
gold  as  made  this  ftur  chain,  which  was  once  twice  as 'long  as  it  now  is  — 
and  that  minds  me  to  send  part  of  it  on  an  holy  errand, — Here,  Andrew  — 
Andrew !" 

Andrew,  his  yeoman,  entered,  dressed  like  the  Archer  himself  in  the 
general  equipment,  but  vnthout  the  armour  for  the  limbs, — that  of  the  bodv 

more  coarsely  manufactured  —  his  cap  without  a  plume,  and  his  cassocc 

.  —  -  _       -  -   - 

•  Tfce  rr  rches  or  Mlta.  which  in  Scwtland  are  used  to  p««s  rhrera.    '1  hoy  are  emplnycd  hf  th* 
^  UM  4(.4a  7  near  BunrdMn.  lo  traTame  thoaa  dAMita  of  loniM  Band  called  Landaa. 
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made  of  serge,  or  ordinair  cloth,  instead  of  rich  Telvet.  Untwining  hifl 
gold  chain  trom  bis  neck,  Balafr^.  twisted  off,  with  hie  firm  and  strong-set 
Uieth,  about  four  inches  from  the  one  end  of  it,  and  said  to  his  attendant 
**Hefe,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  my  gossip,  jolly  Father  Boniface,  the  monk 
of  St.  Martin's  —  greet  him  well  from  me,  by  the  same  token  that  be  coald 
not  say  Qod  save  ye  when  we  last  parted  at  midnight — Tell  my  gossip  that 
my  brother  and  sister,  and  some  others  of  my  house,  are  all  dead  and  gone, 
and  J  pray  him  to  say  masses  for  their  souls  as  far  as  the  value  of  these 
links  will  carry  him,  and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  maj  be  necessary  to  free 
them  from  Purgatory.  And  hark  ye,  as  they  were  just-living  people,  and 
free  from  all  heresy,  it  may  be  that  they  are  well-nigh  out  of  limoo  already, 
•o  that  a  little  matter  may  have  them  free  of  the  fetlocks :  and  in  that  esse, 
look  ye,  ye  will  say  I  desire  to  take  out  the  balance  of  the  gold  in  corses 
upon  a  generation  called  the  Ogilvies  of  Angusshire,  in  what  way  soever 
the  churdi  may  best  come  at  them.    You  understand  all  this,  Andrew  V 

The  coutelier  nodded. 

"  Then  look  that  none  of  the  links  find  their  way  to  the  wine-hoase  ere 
the  Monk  touches  them ;  for  if  it  so  chance,  thou  shalt  taste  of  saddle- 

firth  and  stirrup-leather,  till  thou  art  as  raw  as  Saint  Bartholomew. — ^Yet 
old,  I  see  thy  eye  has  fixed  on  the  wine  measure,  and  thou  shalt  not  go 
without  tasting." 

So  saying,  he  filled  him  a  brimful  cup,  which  the  courtier  drank  off,  and 
retired  to  do  his  patron's  commission. 

'*  And  now,  fair  nephew,  let  us  hear  what  was  your  own  fortune  in  this 
anhappy  matter.'' 

"  I  fought  it  out  among  those  who  were  older  and  stouter  than  I  was,  till 
we  were  all  brought  down,"  said  Durward,  **  and  I  received  a  cruel  wound.'' 

"  Not  a  worse  slash  than  I  received  ten  years  since  myself,"  said  Le  Ba- 
lafr6.  —  '*  Look  at  this  now,  my  fair  nephew,"  tracing  the  dark  crimson 
gash  which  was  imprinted  on  his  face — **  An  Ogilvy's  sword  never  ploughed 
so  deep  a  furrow." 

"They  ploughed  deep  enough,"  answered  Quentin,  sadly;  ''but  they 
were  tired  at  last,  and  my  mother's  entreaties  procured  mercy  for  me,  when 
I  was  found  to  retain  some  spark  of  life  ;  but  although  a  learned  monk  of 
Aberbrothick,  who  chanced  to  be  our  guest  at  the  fatal  time,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed  in  the  fray,  was  permitted  to  bind  my  wounds,  and 
finally  to  remove  me  to  a  place  of  safetv,  it  was  only  on  promise,  given  both 
by  my  mother  and  him,  that  I  should  become  a  monk.^' 

'*  A  monk  !"  exclaimed  the  uncle  —  '*  Holy  Saint  Andrew !  that  is  what 
never  befell  me.  No  one,  from  my  childhood  upwards,  ever  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  making  me  a  monk —  And  yet  I  wonder  when  I  think  of  it;  for 
you  will  allow  that,  bating  the  reading  and  writing,  which  I  could  never 
learn,  and  the  psalmody,  which  I  could  never  endure,  and  the  dress,  which 
is  that  of  a  mad  beggar  —  Our  Lady  forgive  mel  —  [here  he  crossed  him- 
self] —  and  their  fasts,  which  do  not  suit  my  appetite,  I  would  have  made 
every  whit  as  good  a  monk  as  my  little  gossip  at  ot.  Martin's  yonder.  But 
I  know  not  why,  none  ever  proposed  the  station  to  me  —  Oh  so,  fair  nephew, 
you  were  to  be  a  monk,  then  —  and  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?" 

"  That  my  father's  house  might  be  ended,  either  in  the  cloister  or  in  the 
tomb,"  answered  Quentin,  with  deep  feeling. 

"  I  see,"  answered  his  uncle  —  "X  comprehend.  Gunning  rogues  —  yery 
canning  I  They  might  have  been  cheated,  though ;  for,  look  ye,  &ir  nephew, 
I  myself  remember  the  canon  Robersart  who  had  taken  the  vows,  and  after- 
wards broke  out  of  cloister,  and  became  a  captain  of  Free  Companions.  He 
had  a  mistress,  the  prettiest  wench  I  ever  saw,  and  three  as  beautiful 
ehildren  —  There  is  no  trusting  monks,  fair  nephew,  —  no  trusting  them  — 
they  may  become  soldiers  and  fathers  when  you  least  expect  it  —  hut  oe 
wm  your  tale." 
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*'  1  liave  littks  n ore  to  tell,"  said  Dorward,  '*  exoept  tht :,  considering  mv 
poor  mother  to  be  in  some  degree  a  pledge  for  me,  I  wau  induced  to  take 
upon  me  the  dress  of  a  novice,  and  conformed  to  the  cloister  rules,  and  even 
learned  to  read  and  write/' 

**  To  read  and  write  V  exclaimed  Le  Balafr6,  who  was  one  of  that  sort  of 
people  who  think  all  knowledge  is  miraculous  which  chances  to  exceed  their 
own  —  "  To  write,  say'st  thou,  and  tc  read  I  I  cannot  belieYO  it  —  never 
Darward  ooald  write  his  name  that  ever  I  heard  of,  nor  Leslj  either.  I  can 
answer  for  one  of  them  —  I  can  no  more  write  than  I  can  flj.  Now,  in 
Saint  Louis's  name,  how  did  thej  teach  it  yon  V* 

'  It  was  troublesome  at  first,"  said  Durward,  "  but  became  more  easy  by 
;  and  I  was  weak  with  my  wonnds,  and  loss  of  blood,  and  desirous  to 
^  my  preserver.  Father  Peter,  and  so  I  was  the  more  easily  kept  at  mv 
task.  Bat  after  several  month's  languishing,  my  good  kind  mother  died, 
and  as  my  health  was  now  fully  restored,  I  communicated  to  my  benefactor, 
who  was  also  Sub-Prior  of  the  Convent,  my  reluctance  to  take  the  vows ; 
and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  since  my  vocation  lay  not  to  the  cloister,  that 
I  ahoald  be  sent  out  into  the  world  to  seek  my  fortnne,  and  that,  to  save 
the  Sob-Prior  from  the  anger  of  the  0|;ilvies,  my  departure  should  have  the 
appearance  of  flight ;  and  to  colour  it,  I  brought  off  the  Abbot's  hawk  with 
me.  But  I  was  regularly  dismissed,  as  will  appear  from  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Abbot  himself." 

*'  That  is  right,  that  is  well,"  said  his  uncle.  **  Our  King  cares  little  what 
other  theft  thou  mayst  have  made,  but  hath  a  horror  at  any  thing  like  a 
breach  of  the  cloister.  And,  I  warrant  thee,  thou  hadst  no  great  treasure 
to  bear  thy  charges  ?" 

**  Only  a  few  pieces  of  silver,"  said  the  youth  ;  *'  for  to  you,  fair  uncle,  I 
must  make  a  free  confession." 

**  Aias !"  replied  Le  Balafr6,  "  that  is  hard.  Now,  though  I  am  never  a 
hoarder  of  my  pay,  because  it  doth  ill  to  bear  a  cbarj^  al>out  one  in  these 
perilous  times,  yet  I  always  have  (and  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  my 
example)  some  old  gold  chain,  or  bracelet,  or  carcanet,  tnat  serves  for  the 
ornament  of  my  person,  and  can  at  need  spare  a  superfluous  link  or  two,  or 
it  may  be  a  superfluous  stone  for  sale,  that  can  answer  any  immediate  pur- 
pose. —  But  Tou  may  aak,  fair  kinsman,  how  you  are  to  come  by  such  toys 
as  this?"  —  (he  shook  his  chain  with  complacent  triumph)  —  *'  They  hang 
not  on  every  bush — they  ^row  not  in  the  fields  like  the  daffodils,  with  whose 
stalks  children  make  knight's  collars.  What  then?  —  you  may  get  such 
where  I  got  this,  in  the  service  of  the  good  Kins  of  France,  where  there  is 
always  wealth  to  be  found,  if  a  man  has  but  the  heart  to  seek  it,  at  the  risk 
ai  a  little  life  or  so." 

**  I  understand,"  saidQuentin,  evading  a  decision  to  which  he  felt  himself 
as  yet  scarcely  competent,  *'•  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  keeps  a  more  noble 
state  than  the  King  of  France,  and  that  there  is  more  honour  to  be  won 
under  bis  banners  —  that  good  blows  are  struck  there,  and  deeds  of  arms 
done ;  while  the  most  Ghnstian  King,  they  say,  gains  his  victories  by  hi 
ambaesador's  tongues." 

*'  Yon  speak  like  a  foolish  boy,  fair  nephew,"  answered  he  with  the  Scar; 
**  and  yet,  I  bethink  me,  when  I  came  hither  I  was  nearly  as  simple ;  I 
could  never  think  of  a  King  but  what  I  supposed  him  either  sitting  under 
Jie  high  deas,  and  feasting  amid  his  high  vassals  and  Paladins,  eating 
blanc  jnanffer,  with  a  great  gold  crown  upon  his  head,  or  else  charging  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  like  Charlemagne  in  the  roiuaunts,  or  like  Robert 
Bruce  or  William  Wallace  in  our  own  true  histories,  such  as  Barbour  and 
*be  Minrtrei.  Ilark  in  thine  ear,  man  —  it  is  all  moonshine  in  the  water. 
Policy  —  policy  does  it  all.  But  what  is  policy,  you  will  say  ?  It  is  an  art 
tlua  Fr«nUi  King  of  ours  has  found  out,  to  fight  with  other  men's  swords^ 
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Ebd  (G  wage  hih  soldiers  out  of  other  ineD's  purses.    Ah !  it  is  the  wisr-^t 
prince  that  brer  put  purple  on  his  back  —  and  yet  he  weareth  no)  utK^h  of 
that  neither — I  see  him  often  go  plainer  than  I  would  think  befitted  ma 
to  do/' 

**  But  YOU  meet  not  my  exception,  fair  uncle/'  answered  young  Durward, 
*'  I  wuuld  serve,  since  serve  I  must  in  a  foreign  land,  somewhere  whore  a 
brave  deed,  were  it  my  hap  to  do  one,  might  work  me  a  name." 

'*  I  understand  you,  my  fair  nephew,"  said  the  royal  man-^t-arma,  *'  I 
understand  you  passing  well ;  but  you  are  unripe  in  these  matters.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  is  a  hot-brained,  impetuous,  pudding-headed,  iron- 
ribbed  dare-all.  He  charges  at  the  head  or  his  nobles  and  native  knights, 
his  liegemen  of  Artois  and  Hainault;  think  you,  if  vou  were  there,  or  if  I 
were  there  myself,  that  we  could  be  much  farther  forward  than  the  Dake 
and  all  his  brave  nobles  of  his  own  land  ?  If  we  were  not  up  with  them, 
we  had  a  chance  to-be  turned  on  the  Provost-MarshaPs  hands  for  being  slow 
in  making  to  ;  if  we  were  abreast  of  them,  all  would  be  called  well,  and  we 
might  be  thought  to  have  deserved  our  pay  ;  and  grant  that  I  was  a  spear'fr- 
length  or  so  in  the  froc,  which  is  b^th  difficult  and  dangerous  in  such  a 
nUUe  where  all  do  their  best,  why,  my  lord  duke  says,  in  his  Flemish  tongue, 
when  he  sees  a  good  blow  struck,  'Ila!  gut  getroffen!  a  good  lance-— a 
bravo  Scot  —  give  him  a  florin  to  drink  our  health;'  but  neither  rank,  nor 
lands,  nor  treasures,  come  to  the  stranger  in  such  a  servioe-— all  goes  to  the 
children  of  the  soil." 

"  And  where  should  it  go,  in  Heaven's  name,  fair  uncle  ?"  demanded 
young  Durward. 

"  To  him  that  protects  the  children  of  the  soil/'  said  Balafr6,  drawing  up 
his  gigantic  height.  *'  Thus  says  King  Louis : — '  My  good  French  peasant 
—  mine  honest  Jacques  Bonhomme  —  get  you  to  your  tools,  your  ploui^h, 
and  your  harrow,  your  pruning-knifo  and  your  hoe  —  here  is  my  gallant 
Scot  that  will  fight  for  you,  and  you  shall  only  have  the  trouble  to  pay  him 
—-And  you,  my  most  serene  duke,  my  illustrious  count,  and  my  most 
mighty  marquis,  e'en  rein  up  your  fiery  courage  till  it  is  wanted,  for  it  is 
apt  to  start  out  of  the  course,  and  to  hurt  its  master ;  here  are  my  com- 
panies of  ordonance  —  here  are  my  French  Guards  —  here  are,  above  all, 
my  Scottish  Archers,  and  mine  honest  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,  who  will  fight, 
as  well  or  better  than  you,  with  all  that  undisciplined  valour,  which,  in  your 
father's  time,  lost  Cressy  and  Azincour.'  Now,  see  you  not  in  which  of 
these  states  a  cavalier  of  fortune  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  must  come  to 
the  highest  honour  ?" 

**  I  think  I  understand  you,  fair  uncle,"  answered  the  nephew ;  "  but,  in 
my  mind,  honour  cannot  be  won  where  there  is  no  risk.  Sure,  this  is — I 
pray  you  pardon  me — an  easy  and  almost  slothful  life,  to  mount  guard  round 
an  elderly  man  Trhom  no  one  thinks  of  harming,  to  spend  summer-day  and 
winter-night  up  in  yonder  battlements,  and  shut  up  all  the  while  in  iron 
cages,  for  fear  you  should  desert  your  posts  —  uncle,  uncle,  it  is  but  the 
hawk  upon  his  perch,  who  is  never  carried  out  to  the  fields  1" 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  the  boy  has  some  spirit!  a  right  touch 
of  the  Lesly  in  him ;  much  like  myself,  though  always  with  a  little  more 
folly  in  it.  Hark  ye,  youth — Long  live  the  King  of  France  I — scarce  a  day 
but  there  is  some  commission  in  hand,  by  which  some  of  his  followers  may 
win  both  coin  and  credit.  Think  not  that  the  bravest  and  most  dangerous 
deeds  are  dune  by  daylight.  I  could  tell  you  of  some,  as  scaling  castles, 
making  prisoners,  and  the  like,  where  one  who  shall  be  nameless  hath  run 
higher  risk,  and  gained  greater  favour,  than  any  desperado  in  the  train  of 
desperate  Charles  of  Burgundy.  And  if  it  please  his  Majestv  to  remain 
behind,  and  in  the  background,  while  such  things  are  di  ing,  ne  hath  the 
more  leisure  of  spirit  to  admire,  and  the  more  lil^rality  of  hand  to  reward 
the  adventurers,  whose  dangers,  perhaps,  and  whose  feats  of  arms,  Ke  can 
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lietter  jadge  of  tbui  if  he  had  personally  shared  them.  Oh,  'tis  a  sagacious 
and  moet  politic  monarch !" 

His  nephew  paused,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  but  imprcssire  tone  of  Toice. 
"  The  good  Father  Peter  used  often  to  teach  me  there  might  be  much  dangei 
in  deeda  bj  which  little  glory  was  acquired.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  fai/ 
oncle,  that  I  do  in  course  suppose  that  these  secret  commissions  must  needs 
be  honourable." 

**  For  whom,  or  for  what  take  you  me,  fair  nephew?"  said  Balafr6,  som^ 
what  sternly ;  "  I  have  not  been  trained,  indeed,  in  the  cloister,  neitb:;r  can 
I  write  or  read.  But  I  am  your  mother's  brother ;  I  am  a  loyal  Lesly.  Think 
Tou  that  I  am  like  to  recommend  to  you  any  thing  unworthy  ?  The  be84 
anight  in  France,  Du  Quesclin  himself,  if  he  were  alive  again,  might  bu 
proud  to  number  my  deeds  among  his  achievements." 

**  I  cannot  doubt  your  warranty,  fair  uncle,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  you  are 
the  onlj  adviser  my  mishap  has  left  me.  But  is  it  true,  as  fame  says,  that 
tfaia  King  keeps  a  meagre  Court  here  at  his  Castle  of  Plessis  ?  No  repair 
of  nobles  or  courtiers,  none  of  his  grand  feudatories  in  attendance,  none  of 
the  high  officers  of  the  crown ;  half  solitary  sports,  shared  only  with  the 
menials  of  his  household ;  secret  councils,  to  which  only  low  and  obscure 
men  are  invited;  rank  and  nobility  depressed,  and  men  raised  from  the 
lowest  origin  to  the  kingly  favour  —  all  this  seems  unregulated,  resembles 
not  the  manners  of  his  father,  the  noble  Charles,  who  tore  from  the  fangs  of 
the  English  lion  this  more  than  half-conquered  kingdom  of  France." 

*'  YoQ  speak  like  a  giddy  child,"  said  Le  Balafr6 ;  **and  even  as  a  child, 
yon  harp  over  the  same  notes  on  a  new  string.  Look  you :  if  the  King 
employs  Oliver  Dain,  his  barber,  to  do  what  Oliver  can  do  bettor  than  any 
peer  of  them  all,  is  not  the  kingdom  the  gainer  f  If  he  bids  his  stout  Pro- 
vost-Marsha], Tristan,  arrest  such  or  such  a  seditious  burgher,  take  off  such 
or  such  a  turbulent  noble,  the  deed  is  done  and  no  more  of  it ;  when,  were 
the  commission  given  to  a  duke  or  peer  of  France,  he  might  perchance  send 
the  King  back  a  defiance  in  exchange.  If,  again,  the  King  pleases  to  give 
to  plain  XfUdovic  le  Balafr^  a  commission  which  he  will  execute,  instead  of 
employing  the  High  Constable,  who  would  perhaps  betray  it,  doth  it  not 
show  wisdom  ?  Above  all,  doth  not  a  monarch  of  such  conditions  best  suit 
cavaliers  of  Iprtune,  who  must  go  where  their  services  are  most  highly  prised, 
and  most  frequently  in  demand?  —  No,  no,  child,  I  tell  thee  Ixluis  knows 
how  to  choose  his  confidants,  and  what  to  charge  them  with  ;  suiting,  as 
they  say,  the  burden  to  each  man's  back.  He  is  not  like  the  King  of  Castile, 
who  choked  of  thirst,  because  the  great  butler  was  not  beside  to  hand  his 
cap. — But  bark  to  the  bell  of  Saint  Martin's !  I  must  hasten  back  to  the 
Castle. — Farewell — make  much  of  yourself,  and  at  eight  to-morrow  morning 

E resent  yourself  before  the  drawbridge,  and  ask  the  sentinel  for  me.  Take 
eed  you  step  not  off  the  straight  and  beaten  path  in  approaching  the  portal ! 
There  are  such  traps  and  snap-haunches  as  may  cost  you  a  limb,  which  you 
will  sorely  miss.  You  shall  see  the  King,  and  learn  to  judge  him  for  your- 
self— farewell." 

So  saying,  Balafr^  hastily  departed,  forgetting,  in  his  hurry,  to  pay  foi 
the  wine  he  had  called  for,  a  shortness  of  memory  incidental  to  persons  of 
Ais  description,  and  which  his  host,  overawed,  perhaps,  by  the  nodding 
bonnet  and  ponderous  two-handed  sword,  did  not  presume  to  use  any  efforts 
for  correcting.  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  left  alone,  Durward 
would  have  again  betaken  himself  to  his  turret,  in  order  to  watch  for  the 
repetition  of  those  delicious  sounds  which  had  soothed  his  morning  reverie. 
But  that  was  a  chapter  of  romance,  and  his  uncle's  conversation  had 
opened  to  him  a  page  of  the  real  history  of  life.  It  was  no  pleasing  one,  and 
for  the  present  the  recollections  and  reflections  which  it  excited,  were  qnali- 
fied  to  overpowc  r  other  thoughts,  and  especially  all  of  a  light  and  socthing 
wUvrb. 
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Quentin  rt80.*ted  to  a  solitary  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Cber, 
having  preTiously  inquired  of  bis  landlord  for  one  whioh  he  might  traTersa 
without  fear  of  disagreeable  interruption  from  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  there 
endeavoured  to  compose  his  turmoiied  and  scattered  thoughts,  and  consider 
his  future  motions,  upon  which  his  meeting  with  his  uncle  had  thrown  some 
dnbietj. 
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&M  nmCingly,  mm  wantonly. 

Sa«  dantuigijr  gtted  h«, 
He  play*(l  a  •priiic,  umJ  danced  a  roand 

Beneath  the  gallowi  tree  I 

Old  Soro. 

Tm  manner  in  which  Quentin  Durward  had  been  educated,  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  soften  the  heart,  or  perhaps  to  improve  the  moral  feeling.  He, 
with  the  rest  of  his  family,  had  been  trained  to  the  chase  as  an  amusement, 
and  taught  to  consider  war  as  their  only  serious  occupation,  and  that  it  was 
the  great  duty  of  their  lives  stubbornly  to  endure,  and  fiercely  to  retaliate, 
the  attacks  of  their  feudal  enemies,  by  whom  their  race  haa  been  at  last 
almost  annihilated.  And  yet  there  mixed  with  these  feuds  a  spirit  of  rude 
chivalry,  and  even  courtesy,  which  softened  their  rigour ;  so  that  revenge, 
their  only  justice,  was  still  prosecuted  with  some  regard  to  humanity  and 
generosity.  The  lessons  of  the  worthy  old  monk,  better  attended  to,  per- 
haps, during  a  long  illness  and  adversity,  than  they  might  have  been  in 
health  and  success,  had  given  young  Durward  still  farther  insight  into  the 
duties  of  humanity  towards  others ;  and,  considering  the  iterance  of  the 
period,  the  general  prejudices  entertained  in  favour  of  a  military  life,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had  been  bred,  the  youth  wa%  disposed  to 
feel  more  accurately  the  moral  duties  incumbent  on  his  station  than  was 
usual  at  the  time. 

He  reflected  on  his  interview  with  bis  uncle  with  a  sense  of  embarrass* 
ment  and  disappointment.  His  hopes  bad  been  high  ;  for  although  inter- 
Course  by  letters  was  out  of  the  question,  yet  a  pilgrim,  or  an  adventurous 
trafficker,  or  a  crippled  soldier,  sometimes  brought  Lesly's  name  to  Glen- 
houlakin,  and  all  united  in  praising  his  undaunted  courage,  and  his  success 
in  many  petty  enterprises  wnich  his  master  had  intrusted  to  him.  Quentin's 
imagination  had  filled  up  the  sketch  in  his  own  way,  and  assimilated  his 
successful  and  adventurous  uncle  (whose  ezploite  lost  nothine  in  the  tell- 
ing) to  some  of  the  champions  and  knights-errants  of  whom  minstrels  sang, 
and  who  won  crowns  and  king's  daughters  by  dint  of  sword  and  lance.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  rank  his  kinsman  greatly  lower  in  the  scale  of 
chivalry ;  but  blinded  by  the  high  respect  paid  to  parento,  and  those  who 
approach  that  character  —  moved  by  every  early  prejudice  in  his  favour — 
inexperienced  besides,  and  passionately  attached  to  his  mother's  memory, 
he  saw  not,  in  the  only  brother  of  that  dear  relation,  the  character  be  truly 
held,  which  was  that  of  an  ordinary  mercenary  soldier,  neither  much  worse 
nor  greatly  better  than  many  of  the  same  profession  whose  presence  added 
to  the  distracted  state  of  France. 

Without  l>eing  wantonly  cruel,  Le  Batafr^  was,  from  habit,  indiferent  to 
human  life  and  human  Buffering;  he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  greedy  of 
booty,  uuscrupuluus  how  he  acquired  it,  and  profuse  in  expending  it  en  the 
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gratifieatilun  of  bis  passions.  The  habit  of  attending  exclusively  to  his  own 
wanta  and  interests,  bad  conyerted  him  into  one  of  the  most  selfish  animal* 
in  the  world  ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  able,  as  the  reader  may  ha^e  remarked 
to  proceed  far  in  any  subject  without  considering  how  it  applied  to  bim^^l^ 
or,  as  it  is  called,  makine  the  case  his  own,  though  not  upon  feelings  con 
neeted  with  the  golden  rule,  but  such  as  were  very  different.  To  this  must 
be  added,  that  the  narrow  round  of  bis  duties  and  his  pleasures  had  gradually 
eircomseiibed  bis  thoughts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  and  quenched  in  a  great 
measure  the  wild  spirit  of  honour,  and  desire  of  distinction  in  arms,  by 
which  his  youth  bad  been  once  animated.  Balafr6  was,  in  short,  a  keen 
soldier,  hardened,  selfish,  and  narrow-minded ;  active  and  bold  in  the  dis* 
chai^  uf  his  duty,  but  acknowledging  few  objects  beyond  it,  except  the 
formal  obeervanoe  of  a  careless  devotion,  relieved  by  an  occasional  debauch 
with  brother  Boniface,  his  comrade  and  confessor.  Had  his  genius  been 
of  a  more  extended  character,  be  would  probably  have  been  prompted  to 
some  important  command,  for  the  King,  who  knew  every  soldier  of  bit 
body-guard  personally,  reposed  much  confidence  in  Balafr6's  courage  and 
fidelity ;  and,  besides,  the  Scot  had  either  wisdom  or  cunning  enough  per 
fectly  to  understand,  and  ably  to  humour,  the  peculiarities  of  that  sove- 
rei^.  Still,  however,  his  capacity  was  too  mucn  limited  to  admit  of  his 
rising  to  higher  rank,  and  though  smiled  on  and  favoured  by  Louis  on 
BBany  occasions,  Balafr6  continued  a  mere  Life-guards-man,  or  Scottish 
Archer. 

Without  seeing  the  full  scope  of  his  uncle's  character,  Quentin  felt 
■hocked  at  his  indifference  to  the  disastrous  extirpation  of  his  brother-in- 
Iftw'a  whole  family,  and  could  not  help  being  surprised,  moreover,  that  so 
near  a  relative  had  not  offered  him  the  assistance  of  his  purne,  which,  but 
for  the  ^nerosity  of  Maitre  Pierre,  be  would  have  been  under  the  neces- 
aity  of  directly  craving  from  him.  He  wronged  his  uncle,  however,  in  sup- 
poaiDg  that  this  want  of  attention  to  his  probable  necessities  was  owing  to 
BTarioe.  Not  precisely  needing  money  himself  at  that  moment,  it  had  not 
oocorred  to  Batafr^  that  his  nephew  might  be  in  exigencies ;  otherwise,  he 
held  a  near  kinsman  so  much  a  part  of  himself,  that  he  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  weal  of  .the  living  nephew,  as  he  endeavoured  to  do  for  that 
of  his  deceased  sister  and  her  husband.  But  whatever  was  the  motive,  the 
neglect  waS  very  unsatisfactory  to  young  Durward,  and  he  wished  more 
than  once  he  had  taken  service  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  before  he  quar- 
relled with  his  forester.  "  Whatever  had  then  become  of  me,"  be  thought 
to  himself,  "  I  should  always  have  been  able  to  keep  up  my  spirits  with  the 
refieetion,  that  I  had,  in  case  of  the  worst,  a  stout  back-friena  in  this  uncle 
of  mine.  But  now  I  have  seen  him,  and  wo  worth  him,  there  has  been 
more  help  in  a  mere  mechanical  stranger,  than  I  have  found  in  my  own 
mother's  brother,  my  countryman  and  a  cavalier  1  One  would  think  the 
slash,  that  has  carved  all  comeliness  out  of  his  face,  had  let  at  the  same 
time  every  drop  of  gentle  blood  out  of  bis  body." 

Durward  now  regretted  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  Maitre 
Pierre  to  Le  Balafi^,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  farthei^  account  of  thai 
personage :  but  his  uncle's  questions  had  followed  fast  on  each  other,  and 
the  summons  of  the  great  bell  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours  bad  broken  ofl 
their  conference  rather  suddenly.  That  old  man,  he  thought  to  himself 
was  crabbed  and  dogged  in  appearance,  sharp  and  scornful  in  language. 
bat  generous  and  liberal  in  his  actions ;  and  such  a  stranger  is  worth  a  cold 
kinsman  —  '*  What  says  our  old  Scottish  proverb  ?  — '  Better  kind  fremit, 
than  fremit  kindred."*  I  will  find  out  that  man,  which,  methinks,  should 
be  no  difficult  task,  since  he  is  so  wealthy  as  mine  host  bespeaks  him.     He 


e$trmigtd  kutdred.    The  motto  in  mgraTcd  od  •  dirk.  helonKing  to  a  ponpa  «vo 
imt  voc  iDUch  reanuD  Ui  chuiiw  such  •  derire.    It  wiia  Inft  br  hini  to  my  father,  ami  m  ooauact«c  witb  • 
Ti  adventttrw.  which  may  one  day  ba  told.    The  weapon  ia  now  w  niy  ptwaeMoa. 
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#iil  giri  me  ^ood  ailirioe  for  my  goTenianoe,  at  least;  and  if  lie  goes  tm 
ftrangs  04>untries,  as  many  such  do,  I  know  not  but  his  may  be  as  adven- 
turuus  iB  eenrice  as  that  of  tliose  Guards  of  Louis." 

As  Quentin  framed  this  thought,  a  whisper  from  thoee  recesses  of  tha 
heart  in  which  lies  much  that  the  owner  does  not  know  of,  or  will  nd 
acknowledge  willingly,  suggested  that,  perchance,  the  lady  of  the  tnrreti 
she  of  the  vale  and  lute,  might  share  that  adventurous  journey. 

As  the  Scottish  youth  made  these  reflections,  he  met  two  grave-looking 
men,  apparently  citisens  of  Tours,  whom,  dofling  his  cap  with  the  reverence 
due  from  youth  to  age,  he  respectfully  asked  to  direct  him  to  the  house  of 
liaitre  Pierre. 

**  The  hous&of  whom,  my  &ir  son  V  said  one  of  the  passengers. 

*'  Of  Maitre  Pierre,  the  great  silk  merchant,  who  planted  all  the  mulbenf 
trees  in  the  park  vonder,"  said  Durward. 

'*  Young  man,"  said  one  of  them  who  was  nearest  to  him,  "  you  have 
taken  up  an  idle  trade  a  little  too  early." 

**  Ana  have  chosen  wrong  subjects  to  practise  your  fooleries  upon,"  said 
the  farther  one,  still  more  gruffly.  '*  The  Syndic  of  Tours  is  not  accustomed 
to  be  thus  talked  to  by  strolling  jesters  from  foreign  parts." 

Quentin  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  causeless  offence  which  these  two 
decent»looking  persons  had  taken  at  a  verv  simple  and  civil  question,  that 
he  forgot  to  l^  ftngry  at  the  rudeness  of  their  reply,  and  stood  staring  after 
them  as  they  walked  on  with  amended  pace,  often  looking  back  at  bim,  as 
if  they  were  desirous  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  his  reach. 

He  next  met  a  party  of  vine-dressers,  and  addressed  to  them  the  same 

fuestion  ;  and  in  reply,  they  demanded  to  know  whether  he  wanted  Maitre 
^ierre,  the  schoolmaster?  or  Maitre  Pierre,  the  carpenter?  or  Maitre  Pierre* 
the  beadle  ?  or  half-a-dozen  of  Maitre  Pierres  besides.  When  none  of  those 
oorresponded  with  the  description  of  the  person  after  whom  he  inquired,  the 
peasants  accused  him  of  jesting  with  them  impertinently,  and  threatened  to 
rail  upon  him  and  beat  him,  in  guerdon  of  bis  raillery.  The  oldest  amongst 
them,  who  had  some  influence  over  the  rest,  prevailed  on  them  to  desist 
from  violence. 

"  You  see  by  his  speech  and  his  foors  cap,"  said  he,  **  that  be  is  one  of 
the  foreign  mountebanks  who  are  come  into  the  country,  and  whom  some 
call  magicians  and  soothsayers,  and  some  jugglers,  and  the  like,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  what  tricks  they  have  amongst  them.  I  have  heard  of  such 
a  one  paying  a  Hard  to  eat  his  bellyful  of  grapes  in  a  poor  man's  vineyard  ; 
and  he  ate  as  many  as  would  have  loaded  a  wain,  and  never  undid  a  button 
of  his  jerkin  —  and  so  let  him  pass  quietly,  and  keep  his  way,  as  we  will 
keep  ours.  —  And  you,  friend,  if  you  would  shun  worse,  walk  quietly  on,  in 
the  name  of  God,  our  Lady  of  Marmoutier,  and  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
trouble  us  no  more  about  your  Maitre  Pierre,  which  may  be  another  name 
for  the  devil,  for  aught  we  know." 

The  Scot,  finding  himself  much  the  weaker  party,  judged  it  his  ¥risest 
course  to  walk  on  without  reply ;  but  the  peasants,  who  at  first  shrunk  from 
him  in  horror,  at  his  supposed  talents  for  sorcery  and  gmpe-devouring,  took 
heart  of  grace  as  he  got  to  a  distance,  and  having  utterea  a  few  cries  and 
ournes,  finally  gave  them  emphasis  with  a  shower  of  stones,  although  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  do  little  or  no  harm  to  the  object  of  their  displeasure. 
Quentin,  as  he  pursued  his  walk,  began  to  think,  in  his  turn,  either  that  he 
himself  lay  under  a  spell,  or  that  the  people  of  Touraine  were  the  most 
stupid,  brutal,  and  inhospitable  of  the  French  peasants.  The  next  incident 
which  came  under  his  observation  did  not  tend  to  diminish  this  opinion. 

On  a  slight  eminence,  rising  above  the  rapid  and  beautiful  Cher,  in  the 
direct  line  of  his  path,  two  or  three  large  cnestnut  trees  were  so  happily 
placed  as  to  form  a  distinguished  and  remarkable  group ;  and  beside  them 
stood  three  or  four  peasants,  motionless,  with  their  eyes  turned  upYrnv^Vii 
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Mid  fixed,  upparently,  upon  some  object  amongst  the  branches  <»!  the  trj% 
next  to  them.  The  meditations  of  youth  are  seldom  so  profound  as  not  t9 
yield  to  the  slightest  imp'jlse  of  curiosity,  as  easily  as  the  li^^hiest  pebble, 
dropped  casualty  from  the  hand,  breaks  the  surface  of  a  limpid  pool.  Quen- 
tin  hastened  his  pace,  and  ran  lightly  up  the  rising  ground,  time  enough  to 
witness  the  gha«tly  spectacle  which  attracted  the  notice  of  these  gasers  — 
irhich  was  nothing  less  than  the  body  of  a  man,  convulsed  by  the  last  agony, 
suspended  on  one  of  the  branches. 

"  Why  do  you  not  cut  him  down  V  said  the  young  Scot,  whoso  hand  wai 
as  raady  to  assist  affliction,  as  to  maintain  his  own  honour  when  he  deemed 
it  assailed. 

One  of  the  peasants,  turning  on  him  an  eye  from  which  foaivhftd  banished 
all  expression  but  its  own,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  clay,  pointed  to  a  mark  cut 
upon  the  bark  of  the  tree,  having  the  same  rude  resemblance  to  a  fieur-d/^ 
hf9  which  certain  talisnianio  scratches,  well  known  to  our  revenue  officers, 
bear  to  a  hrwud  arrow.  Neither  understanding  nor  heeding  the  import  of 
this  svmbol,  young  Durward  sprung  lightly  as  the  ounce  up  into  the  tree, 
drew  from  his  pouch  that  roost  necessary  implement  of  a  Highlander  or 
woodsman,  the  trusty  skene  dhu^*  and,  calling  to  those  below  to  receive  the 
body  on  their  hands,*  cut  the  rope  asunder  in  less  than  a  minute  afler  he 
had  perceived  the  exigency. 

But  his  humanity  was  ill  seconded  by  the  bystanders.  So  far  from  ren- 
dering Durward  any  assistance,  they  seemed  terrified  at  the  audacity  of  his 
action,  and  took  to  flight  with  one  consent,  as  if  they  feared  their  merel? 
looking  on  might  have  been  construed  into  accession  to  his  daring  deed. 
The  body,  unsupported  from  beneath,  fell  heavily  to  earth  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Quentin,  wno  presently  afterwards  jumped  down,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  last  sparks  of  life  were  extinguished.  He  gave  not  up  his 
charitable  purpose,  however,  without  farther  efforts.  He  freed  the  wretched 
man's  neck  from  the  fatal  noose,  undid  the  doublet,  threw  water  on  the  face, 
and  practised  the  other  ordinary  remedies  resorted  to  for  recalling  suspended 
aDimation. 

While  he  was  thus  humanely  engaged,  a  wild  clamour  of  tongues,  speak* 
ing  a  language  which  he  knew  not,  arose  around  him ;  and  ho  had  scarcely 
time  to  observe  that  he  was  surrounded  by  several  men  and  women  of  a 
singular  and  foreign  appearance,  when  he  found  himself  roughly  seized  by 
both  arms,  while  a  naked  knife,  at  the  same  moment,  was  offered  to  his 
thr3at.  , 

*'  Pale  slave  of  Eblis !"  said  a  man,  in  imperfect  French,  "  are  you  robbing 
him  you  have  murdered  ? — But  we  have  you — and  you  shall  abye  it." 

There  were  knives  drawn  on  every  side  of  him,  as  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  grim  and  distorted  countenances  which  glared  on  him,  were  like 
those  of  wolves  ruHhing  on  their  prey. 

Still  the  young  Scot's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  bore  him  out.  ''What 
mean  you,  my  masters?"  he  said ;  **  if  that  be  your  friend's  body,  I  have  just 
now  cut  him  down,  in  pure  charity,  and  yon  will  do  better  to  try  to  recover 
his  life,  than  to  misuse  an  innocent  stranger  to  whom  he  owes  his  chance 
of  escape." 

The  women  had  by  this  time  taken  possession  of  the  dead  body,  and  con- 
tinued the  attempts  to  recoverninimation  which  Durward  had  been  making 
use  of,  though  with  the  like  bad  success ;  so  that,  desisting  from  their  fruit- 
less efforts,  they  seemed  to  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  Oriental  expressions 
of  grief ;  the  women  making  a  piteous  wailing,  and  tearing  their  long  black 
hair,  while  the  men  seemed  to  rend  their  garments,  and  to  sprinkle  dust 
spon  their  heads.  They  gradually  became  so  much  engaged  in  tneir  mourn- 
mg  rites,  that  they  bestowed  no  longer  any  attention  on  Durward,  of  whose 

■fe  kaife ;  a  •paciei  of  kuife  without  elaup  or  hinK«,  f«>rmer1r  much  OMd  by  Um  Uiflilk.  <Mi«    viw 
i  tMRiUad  «ndioul  MOh  ar.  afl/  weapoa.  though  it  is  now  mreiy  OMd. 
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ionoceLce  thx*y  were  probably  satifified  from  circumRtances.  It  woald 
cainly  have  been  bis  wisest  plan  to  have  left  these  wild  people  to  their  owa 
Courses,  but  iie  hiwl  been  bred  in  almost  reckless  contempt  of  danger,  and 
felt  all  the  eagerness  of  youthful  curiosity. 

The  singular  assemblage,  both  male  and  female,  wore  turbans  and  caps, 
more  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  his  own  bonnet,  than  to  the  hata 
commonly  worn  in  France.  Several  of  the  men  had  carled  black  beards, 
and  the  complexion  of  all  was  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  Africans.  One  or 
two  who  seemed  their  chiefs,  had  some  tawdry  ornaments  of  silver  aboat 
their  necks  and  in  their  ears,  and  wore  showy  scarfs  of  yellow,  or  scarlet,  or 
light  green  ;  but  their  legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  the  whole  troop  seemed 
wretched  and  squalid  in  appearance.  There  were  no  weapons  among  them 
that  Durward  saw,  except  the  long  knives  with  which  they  had  lately  menaced 
him,  and  one  short  crooked  sabre,  or  Moorish  sword,  which  was  worn  by  an 
active-looking  young  man,  who  often  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt,  while  he 
surpassed  the  rest  or  the  party  in  his  extravagant  expressions  of  grief,  and 
seemed  to  mingle  with  them  threats  of  vengeance. 

The  disordered  and  yelling  group  were  so  different  in  appeaninoe  from 
any  beings  whom  Quentin  had  yet  seen,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
eluding  them  to  be  a  party  of  Saracens,  of  those  **  heathen  hounds,"  who 
were  the  opponents  of  gentle  knights  and  Christian  monarchs,  in  all  the 
romances  which  he  had  neard  or  read,  and  was  about  to  withdraw  himself 
from  a  neighbourhood  so  perilous,  when  a  galloping  of  horse  was  beard, 
and  the  supposed  Saracens,  who  had  raised  by  this  time  the  body  of  their 
comrade  upon  their  shoulders,  were  at  once  charged  by  a  party  of  French 
soldiers. 

This  sudden  apparition  changed  the  measured  wailing  of  the  mourners 
into  irregular  shrieks  of  terror.  The  body  was  thrown  to  the  ground  in  an 
instant,  and  those  who  were  around  it,  showed  the  utmost  and  most  dexterous 
activity  in  escaping,  under  the  bellies  as  it  were  of  the  horses,  from  the  point 
of  the  lances  which  were  levelled  at  them,  with  exclamations  of  **  Down  with 
the  accursed  heathen  thieves — take  and  kill — bind  them  like  beasts — spear 
them  like  wolves  I" 

These  cries  were  accompanied  with  corresponding  acts  of  violence ;  but 
such  was  the  alertness  of  the  fugitives,  the  ground  bemg  rendered  unfavour- 
able to  the  horsemen  by  thickets  and  bushes,  that  only  two  were  struck 
down  and  made  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  the  young  fellow  with  the 
sword,  who  had  previously  offered  some  resistance.  Quentin,  whom  fortune 
seemed  at  this  period  to  nave  chosen  for  the  butt  of  her  shafts,  was  at  the 
same  time  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  arms,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
bound  down  with  a  cord ;  those  who  apprehended  nim  showing  a  readiness 
and  despatch  in  the  operation,  which  proved  them  to  be  no  noviceirin  matters 
of  police. 

Looking  anxiously  to  the  leader  of  the  horsemen,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
obtain  liberty,  Quentin  knew  not  exactly  whether  to  be  pleased  or  alarmed 
upon  recognizing  in  him  the  down-looking  and  silent  companion  of  Maitre 
Pierre.  True,  whatever  crime  these  strangers  might  be  accused  of,  this 
officer  might  know,  from  the  history  of  the  morning,  that  he,  Durward,  had 
no  connection  with  them  whatever;  but  it  was  a  mpre  difficult  question, 
whether  this  sullen  man  would  be  either  a  favourable  judge  or  a  willing 
witness  in  bis  behalf,  and  he  felt  doubtful  whether  he  would  mend  his  con- 
dition by  making  any  direct  application  to  him. 

But  there  was  little  leisure  for  hesitation.  "TroiR-Eschelles  and  Petit- 
Andr6.''  said  the  down-looking  officer  to  two  of  his  band,  "these  same  trees 
«tand  here  quite  convenient.  1  will  teach  these  misbelieving,  thievine  ror- 
>erers,  to  interfere  with  the  King's  justice,  when  it  has  visited  any  ot  tuetr 
accursed  race.    Dismount,  my  children,  and  do  your  office  briskly." 

Trois-Eschellos  and  Petit- Andr6  were  in  an  instant  on  foot,  and  QacAtiB 
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ohaenred  that  they  had  each,  at  the  crupper  and  pommel  of  Ji'i<s  saddle,  a 
eutl  or  two  of  ropes,  which  tbev  hastily  undid,  and  showed  that,  in  fact,  each 
eoil  formed  a^halter,  with  the  mtai  noose  adjusted,  ready  for  execution.  The 
blood  ran  cold  in  Quen tin's  reins,  when  he  saw  three  cords  selected,  and 
peroeived  that  it  was  proposed  to  put  one  around  his  own  neck.  He  called 
on  the  officer  loudly,  reminded  him  of  their  meeting  that  morning,  claimed 
the  rij^ht  of  a  free-hom  Scotsman,  in  a  friendly  and  allied  country,  and  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  persons  along  with  whom  he  was  seized,  or  of 
their  misdeeds. 

The  oflBcer  whom  Durward  thus  addressed,  scarce  deigned  to  look  at  him 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  clainl  he  pre- 
ferred to  prior  acquaintance.  He  barely  turned  to  one  or  two  of  the 
peasants  who  were  now  come  forward,  either  to  volunteer  their  evidence 
against  the  prisoners,  or  out  of  curiosity,  and  said  gruffly,  "  Was  yonder 
young  fellow  with  the  vagabonds  V 

^'That  he  was,  sir,  and  it  please  your  noble  Pkt>vo8t8hip,''  answered  one 
of  the  clowns ;  "  he  was  the  very  first  blasphemously  to  cut  down  the  rascid 
whom  bis  Majesty's  justice  most  deservedly  hung  up,  as  we  told  your 
worship." 

"  I'll  swear  by  God,  and  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  to  have  seen  him  with 
their  gang,"  said  another,  **  when  tuey  pillaged  our  metairie" 

**  Na^,  but,  &thery"  said  a  bor,  *'  yonder  heathen  was  black,  and  this 
youth  IS  fiedr;  yonder  one  had  snort  curled  hair,  and  this  hath  long  fair 
locks." 

^  Ay,  child,"  said  the  peasant,  "  and  perhaps  you  will  say  yonder  one 
had  a  green  coat  and  this  a  gray  jerkin.  But  his  worship,  the  Provost, 
knows  that  they  can  change  their  complexions  as  easily  as  their  jerkins,  so 
that  I  am  still  minded  he  was  the  same." 

**  It  is  enough  that  you  have  seen  him  intermeddle  with  the  course  of  the 
King's  justice,  by  attempting  to  recover  an  executed  traitor,"  said  the 
officer.  —  "  Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit- Andr6,  despatch." 

''  Stay,  signior  officer  1"  exclaimed  the  youth,  in  mortal  agony  — • "  hear 
me  speak  —  let  me  not  die  guiltlessly  —  mv  blood  will  be  required  of  you 
by  my  countrymen  in  thii*  world,  and  by  Ileaven's  justice  in  that  which  is 
to  follow." 

'*  I  will  answer  for  my  actions  in  both,"  said  the  Provost,  coldly ;  and 
made  a  sign  with  his  left  hand  to  the  executioners ;  then,  with  a  smile  of 
triumphant  malice,  touched  with  his  forefinger  his  right  arm  which  hunff 

n ended  in  a  scarf,  disabled  probably  by  the  blow  which  Durward  had 
t  him  that  morning. 

*' Miserable,  vindictive  wretch!"  answered  Quentin,  persuaded  by  that 
action  that  private  revenge  was  the  sole  motive  of  this  man's  rigour,  and 
that  no  mercy  whatever  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

**  The  poor  youth  raves,"  said  the  functionary ;  **  speak  a  word  of  comfort 
to  him  ere  he  make  his  transit,  Trois-Eschelles ;  thou  art  a  comfortable  man 
in  such  cases,  when  a  confessor  is  not  to  be  had.  Give  him  one  minute  of 
ghostly  advice,  and  despatch  matters  in  the  next.  I  must  proceed  on  the 
rounds.  —  Soldiers,  follow  me !" 

The  Provust  rode  on,  followed  by  his  guard,  excepting  two  or  three,  who 
were  left  to  assist  in  the  execution.  The  unhappy  youth  cast  after  him  an 
eye  almost  darkened  I  y  despair,  and  thought  he  heard,  in  every  tramp  of 
bis  horse's  retreating  hiii  fs,  the  lost  slight  chance  of  his  safety  vanish.  He 
.ooked  around  him  in  agony,  and  was  surprised,  even  in  that  moment,  to 
Me  the  stoical  indifference  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  They  had  previously 
testified  every  sign  of  fear,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape  ;  but  now,  when 
iseured,  and  destined  apparently  to  inevitable  death,  they  awuite<l  its 
ftrrival  with  the  utmost  composure.  The  scene  of  fate  before  them,  gave, 
perhaps,  a  more  yellow  tinge  to  their  swarthy  cheeks;  but  it  neither  agi- 
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tated  their  features,  nor  quenched  the  stubborn  haughtiness  of  their  eje. 
They  seemed  like  foxes,  which,  after  all  their  wiles  and  artful  attempts  at 
escape  are  exhausted,  die  with  a  silent  and  sullen  fortitude,  which  wolvea 
and  b(  ars,  the  fiercer  objects  of  the  chase,  do  not  exhibit. 

They  were  undaunted  by  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  executioners,  who  went 
abut  their  work  w^ith  more  deliberation  than  their  master  had  recom- 
mended, and  which  probably  arose  from  their  having  acquired  by  habit  i^ 
kind  of  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  their  horrid  office.  We  pause  an  instanfc 
to  describe  them,  because,  unoor  a  tyranny,  whether  despotic  or  popular, 
the  character  of  the  hangman  becomes  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

These  functionaries  were  essentially  different  in  their  appearance  and 
manners.  Louis  used  to  call  them  Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  and  their 
master,  the  Provost,  termed  them,  Jeanrquirpleure,  and  Jean-quirrU. 

Trois-Eschelles  was  a  tall,  thin,  ghastly  man,  with  a  peculiar  gravity  f£ 
visage,  and  a  large  rosary  round  his  neck,  the  use  of  which  he  was  accas- 
touied  piously  to  offer  to  those  sufferers  on  whom  he  did  his  duty.  He  had 
one  or  two  Latin  texts  continually  in  his  mouth  on  the  nothingness  a&d 
Tanity  of  human  life ;  and,  had  it  been  regular  to  have  enjoyed  such  a 
plurality,  he  might  have  held  the  office  of  confessor  to  the  jail  in  commen- 
dam  with  that  of  executioner.  Petit-Andr6,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  joyoua* 
looking,  round,  active,  little  fellow,  who  rolled  about  in  execution  of  his 
duty  as  if  it  were  the  most  diverting  occupation  in  the  world.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  sort  of  fond  affection  for  nis  victims,  and  always  spoke  of  them 
in  kindly  and  affectionate  terms.  Tbey  were  his  poor  honest  fellows,  his 
pretty  dears,  his  gossips,  his  good  old  fathers,  as  their  age  or  sex  might  be ; 
and  as  Trois-Eschelles  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  a  philosophical  or 
religious  regard  to  futurity,  Petit-Andr6  seldom  failed  to  refresh  them  with 
a  jest  or  two,  as  if  to  induce  them  to  pass  from  life  as  something  that  was 
ludicrous,  contemptible,  and  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

I  cannot  tell  wny  or  wherefore  it  was,  but  these  two  excellent  persons, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  talents,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of 
such  among  persons  of  their  profession,  were  both  more  utterly  detested 
than,  perhaps,  any  creatures  of  their  kind,  whether  before  or  since ;  and 
the  only  doubt  of  those  who  knew  aught  of  them  was,  whether  the  grave 
and  pathetic  Trois-Eschelles,  or  the  frisky,  comic,  alert  Petit-Andr6,  was 
the  object  of  the  greatest  fear,  or  of  the  deepest  execration.  It  is  certain 
they  bore  the  palm  in  both  particulars  over  every  hangman  in  France, 
unless  it  were  perhaps  their  master,  Tristan  THermite,  the  renowned  Pro- 
vost-Marshal, or  his  master,  Louis  XL* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  reflections  were  of  Quentin  Durward's 
making.  Life,  death,  time,  and  eternity,  were  swimming  before  his  eyes  — 
a  stunning  and  overwhelming  prospect,  from  which  human  nature  recoiled 
in  its  weakness ;  though  human  pride  would  fain  have  borne  up.  Hu 
addressed  himself  to  the  God  of  his  fathers ;  and  when  he  did  so,  the  little 
rude  and  unroofed  chapel,  which  now  held  almost  all  his  race  but  himself, 
rushed  on  his  recollection.  "  Our  feudal  enemies  gave  my  kindred  graves 
in  our  own  land,"  he  thought,  "  but  I  must  feed  the  ravens  and  kites  of  a 
foreign  land,  like  an  excommunicated  felon  !"  The  tears  gushed  involun- 
tarily from  his  eyes.  Trois-Eschelles,  touching  one  shoulder,  gravely  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  heavenly  disposition  for  death,  and  pathetically 
exclaiming,  Beaii  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur,  remarked,  the  soul  was  happy 
that  left  the  body  while  the  tear  was  in  the  eye.  Petit-Andr6,  slapping 
the  other  shoulder,  called  out,  "  Courage,  my  fair  son  1  since  you  must  begin 
the  dance,  let  the  ball  open  gaily,  for  all  the  rebecs  are  in  tune,"  twitching 

*  One  of  thew  two  pereooM.  I  learned  ft-oni  tlie  Chrnniqae  do  Jean  de  Troyw.  but  too  late '« tTail  nifialt 

at  the  iufcirniatit)!!,  tiiislit  wiih  mure  iircumcy  have  been  called  Petic-Jean,  than  Petit-AnOT^.     1  hi«  wm 

actuallv  the  name  «>f  the  mmi  <>f  Henry  de  C<>umii,  maitier  ezecuiinner  of  the  Hirh  Coai^  o    JiKiue.    !%• 

Cunatable  Saiiii  Paul  was  executed  by  hiiii  wiih  audi  dexterity,  that  Uie  haad  wftea  atiuck  oA  ««vJ    '^ 

rtmai  at  the  same  unie  with  the  hiidv     Thia  waa  in  U?** 
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halter  at  the  same  time,  to  give  point  to  his  joke.  As  the  yoath  turaed 
hta  dismayed  looks,  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other,  they  made  their 
meaning  plainer  by  gently  urging  him  forward  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  bidding 
him  be  of  good  courage,  for  it  would  be  over  in  a  moment. 

In  this  fatal  predicament,  the  youth  cast  a  distracted  look  around  him 
'*  Is  there  any  good  Christian  who  hears  me,"  he  said,  '*  that  will  tell 
LndoTic  Lesly  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  called  in  this  country  Le  Balafr6 
that  bia  nephew  is  here  basely  murdered  V 

The  wonls  were  spoken  in  good  time,  for  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish 
Qoard,  attracted  by  the  preparations  for  the  execution,  was  standing  by, 
«rith  one  or  two  other  chance-passengers,  to  witness  what  was  passing. 

'*  Take  heed  what  you  do,"  lie  saia  to  the  executioners ;  "  if  this  young 
man  be  of  Scottish  birth,  I  will  not  permit  him  to  hare  foul  play." 

*'  Heaven  forbid.  Sir  Cavalier,"  said  Trois-Eschelles ;  "  but  we  must  obey 
aor  orders,"  drawing  Dorwaid  forward  by  one  arm. 

"  The  shortest  play  is  ever  the  fairest,"  said  Petit-Andr^,  pulling  him 
miward  by  the  other. 

But  Quentin  had  heard  words  of  comfort,  and,  exerting  his  strength,  he 
suddenly  shook  off  both  the  finisher  of  the  Jaw,  and,  with  his  arms  still 
bound,  ran  to  the  Scottish  Archer.  "  Stand  by  me,  countryman,"  he  said, 
in  his  own  language,  "  for  the  love  of  Scotland  and  Saint  Andrew  I  I  am 
innocent — I  am  your  own  native  landsman.  Stand  by  me,  as  you  shall 
anawer  at  the  last  day." 

**  By  Saint  Andrew  I  they  shall  make  at  you  through  me,"  said  the  Archer, 
and  unaheathed  his  sword. 

"  Cut  my  bonds,  countryman,"  said  Quentin,  "  and  I  will  do  something 
for  mjself." 

This  was  done  with  a  touch  of  the  Archer's  weapon ;  and  the  liberated 
eaptive,  springing  suddenly  on  one  of  the  Provost's  guard,  wrested  from 
him  a  ba]£erd  with  which  be  was  armed;  "  And  now,"  he  said,  *^come  on, 
if  you  dare !" 

The  two  oflicers  whispered  together. 

**Ride  thou  after  the  Provost-Marshal,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  ''and  I  will 
detain  them  here,  if  I  can.  —  Soldiers  of  the  Provost's  guard,  stand  to  your 


arms." 


Petit-Andr^  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  the  field,  and  the  other  Marshals- 
men  in  attendance  drew  together  so  hastily  at  the  command  of  Trois-Eschel* 
les,  that  they  suffered  the  other  two  prisoners  to  make  their  escape  during 
the  confusion.  Perhaps  the^  were  not  very  anxious  to  detain  them ;  for 
they  had  of  late  been  sated  with  the  blood  of  such  wretches,  and,  like  other 
ferocious  animals,  were,  through  long  slaughter,  become  tired  of  carnage. 
But  the  pretext  was,  that  they  thought  themselves  immediately  called  u{>on 
to  attena  to  the  safety  of  Trois-Eschelles ;  for  there  was  a  jealousy,  which 
occaaionally  led  to  open  quarrels  betwixt  the  Scottish  Archers  and  the  Mar- 
shal-guards, who  executed  the  orders  of  their  Provost. 

*'  We  are  strong  enough  to  beat  the  proud  Scots  twice  over,  if  it  be  your 
fleasure,"  siud  one  of  these  soldiers  to  Trois-Eschelles. 

But  that  cautious  official  made  a  sign  to  him  to  remain  quiet,  and 
addressed  the  Scottish  Archer  with  great  civility.  "  Surely,  sir,  this  is  a 
great  insult  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  that  you  should  presume  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  King's  justice,  duly  and  lawfully  committed  to  his 
charge;  and  is  it  no  act  of  justice  to  me,  who  am  in  lawful  possession  of  my 
criminal.  Neither  is  it  a  well-meant  kindness  to  the  youth  himself,  seeins 
ihat  fifty  opportunities  of  hanging  him  may  occur,  without  his  being  found 
in  so  happy  a  state  of  preparation  as  he  was  before  your  ill-advised  inter 
(eienee. 

**  If  my  young  countryman,"  said  the  Scot,  smiling,  "  be  of  opinion  I  have 
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douo  biia  an  I'ujury,  I  will  return  him  to  your  charge  without  a  wori  mora 
(li8pnl«." 

"  No,  no  1  --for  the  lore  of  Heaven,  no  1"  exclaimed  Qnentin.  "  I  woald 
**ather  you  swept  my  head  off  with  your  long  sword — it  would  better  become 
my  birth,  than  to  die  by  the  hands  of  such  a  foul  churl." 

'*  Hear  how  he  revileth,''  said  the  finisher  of  the  law.  "  Alas  I  how  soon 
our  best  resolutions  pass  away  I  —  he  was  in  a  blessed  frame  for  departare 
but  now,  and  in  two  minutes  he  has  become  a  contemner  of  authorities." 

"  Tell  me  at  once,"  said  the  Archer,  **  what  has  this  young  man  done  ?" 

**  Interfered,"  answered  Trois-Eschelles,  with  some  earnestness,  "  to  take 
down  the  dead  bodv  of  a  criminal,  when  thefleuii-de4y3  was  marked  on  the 
tree  where  he  was  hung  with  my  own  proper  hand."  - 

"  How  is  this,  young  man  ?"  said  the  Archer ;  "  how  came  you  to  have 
committed  such  an  offence  f" 

**  As  I  desire  your  protection,"  answered  Durward,  *'  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  as  if  I  were  at  confession.  I  saw  a  man  struggling  on  the  tree,  and  I 
went  to  cut  him  down  out  of  mere  humanity.  I  thought  neither  of  fieur-de- 
lys  nor  of  clove-gilliflower,  and  bad  no  more  idea  of  offending  the  King  of 
France  than  our  Father  the  Pope." 

"  What  a  murrain  had  you  to  do  with  the  dead  bod^,  then  ?"  said  the 
Archer.  "You'll  see  them  hanging,  in  the  rear  of  this  gentleman,  like 
grapes  on  every  tree,  and  you  will  have  enough  to  do  in  this  country  if  joa 
go  a-gleaning  after  the  hangman.  However,  1  will  not  quit  a  countryman's 
cause  if  I  can  help  it.  —  Hark  ye.  Master  Marshals-man,  you  see  this  is 
entirely  a  mistake.  Tou  should  have  some  compassion  on  so  young  a  tra- 
veller. In  our  country  at  home  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  see  such 
active  proceedings  as  yours  and  your  master's." 

"  Not  for  want  of  need  of  them,  Signer  Archer,"  said  Petit-Andr6,  who 
returned  at  this  moment.  "  Stand  fast,  Trois-Eschelles,  for  here  comes  the 
Provost-Marshal ;  we  shall  presently  see  how  he  will  relish  having  his  work 
taken  out  of  his  hand  before  it  is  finished." 

'*  And  in  good  time,"  said  the  Archer,  "  here  come  some  of  my  comrades." 

Accordingly,  as  the  Provost  Tristan  rode  up  with  his  patrol  on  one  side 
of  the  little  hill  which  was  the  scene  of  the  altercation,  four  or  five  Scottish 
Archers  came  as  hastily  up  on  the  other,  and  at  their  head  the  Balafr6 
himself. 

Upon  this  urgency,  Lesly  showed  none  of  that  indifference  towards  his 
nephew  of  which  Quentin  had  in  his  heart  accused  him ;  for  he  no  sooner 
saw  his  comrade  and  Durward  standing  upon  their  defence,  than  he 
exclaimed,  "Cunningham,  I  thank  thee.  —  Gentlemen  —  comrades,  lend  me 

Sour  aid — It  is  a  young  Scottish  gentleman  —  my  nephew  —  Lindesay  — 
uthrie —  Tyrie,  draw,  and  strike  in  I" 

There  was  now  every  prospect  of  a  desperate  scuffle  between  the  parties, 
who  were  not  so  disproportioned  in  numbers,  but  that  the  better  arms  ^f 
the  Scottish  cavaliers  gave  them  an  equal  chance  of  victory.  But  the 
Provost-Marshal,  either  doubting  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  or  aware  that  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King,  made  a  sign  to  his  followers  to  forbear 
from  riolence,  while  he  demandedof  Balafr6,  who  now  put  himself  forward 
as  the  head  of  the  other  party,  "  What  he,  a  cavalier  of  the  King's  Body 
Guard,  purposed  by  opposing  the  execution  of  a  criminal  ?" 

"  I  deny  that  I  ao  so,"  answered  the  Balafr^--;' "  Saint  Martin !  there  is, 
I  think,  some  difference  between  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  and  the 
slaughter  of  my  own  nephew  ?" 

"  X  our  nephew  may  be  a  criminal  as  well  as  another.  Signer,"  said  the 
Provost -Marshal ;  "and  every  stranger  in  France  is  amenable  to  the  lawi 
of  Frauee." 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  privileges,  we  Scottish  Archers,"  said  BalaM ;  "  bay* 
we  not,  comrades  ?" 
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*  f  68,  jes!"  the  J  all  exclaimed  together.  **  PriTileii^s — ^privilesusi  Lons 
live  King  Lonis  —  long  live  the  bold  Ba1afr6  —  long  live  the  Scottish  Ouara 
—  and  death  to  all  who  would  infringe  our  privileges !" 

**  Take  reason  with  yon,  gentlemen  cavaliers/'  said  the  ProTOst-Marsbal  * 
**  consider  my  commission. 

**  We  will  have  no  reason  at  yonr  hand,"  said  Cunningham ;  *'  our  owi. 
oflieera  shall  do  us  reason.  We  will  be  judged  by  the  King's  grace,  or  bj 
aor  own  Captain,  now  that  the  Lord  High  Constable  is  not  in  presenoe." 

*'  And  we  will  be  hanged  bj  none,"  said  Lindesaj,  **  but  Sandie  Wilson, 
the  aald  Marshals-man  of  our  ain  body." 

**  It  would  be  a  positiye  cheating  of  Sandie,  who  is  as  honest  a  man  as 
ever  tied  nooee  upon  hemp,  did  we  give  way  to  any  other  proceeding,"  said 
the  Balafr6.  '''Were  I  to  be  hanged  myself,  no  other  should  tie  tippit 
about  my  craig." 

**  But  near  ye,"  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  **  this  youne  fellow  belongs  not 
to  yon,  and  cannot  share  what  you  call  your  priyileges." 

**  What  we  eaU  our  priyileges,  all  shall  admit  to  be  such,"  said  Cunning- 
ham. 

"  We  will  not  hear  them  questioned !"  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  Archers. 

**  Te  are  mad,  my  masters,"  said  Tristan  THermite  —  "  No  one  dispntea 
jonrprivilegee ;  but  this  jrouth  is  not  one  of  you." 

"  He  is  my  nephew,"  said  the  Balafr^,  with  a  triumphant  air. 

**  Bat  no  archer  of  the  Guard,  I  think,"  retorted  Tristan  THermite. 

The  Archers  looked  on  each  other  in  some  uncertainty. 

'*  Stand  to  it  yet,  comrade,"  whispered  Cunningham  to  Balafr^ — "  Say  ha 
is  enniged  with  us." 

"  Skint  Martin !  you  say  well,  fair  countryman,"  answered  Leely,  and 
raising  his  Toice,  swore  that  he  had  that  day  enrolled  his  kinsman  as  one 
of  his  own  retinue. 

This  declaration  was  a  decisive  argument. 

**  It  is  well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  ProTost  Tristan,  who  was  aware  of  the 
King's  nervous  apprehension  of  disaffection  creeping  in  among  his  Guards 
— **  Yon  know,  as  you  say,  your  privileges,  and  it  is  not  my  duty  to  have 
brawls  with  the  King's  Guards,  if  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  I  will  report  this 
matter  for  the  King's  own  decision ;  and  I  would  have  you  to  be  aware,  that, 
in  doing  so,  I  act  more  mildly  than  perhaps  my  duty  warrants  me." 

So  saying,  he  put  his  troop  into  motion,  while  the  Archers,  remaining  on 
the  spot,  held  a  hasty  consultation  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

**  We  must  report  the  matter  to  Lord  Crawford,  our  Captain,  in  the  first 
place,  and  ha^e  the  young  fellow's  name  put  on  the  roll." 

"  But,  gentlemen,  and  my  worthy  friends  and  preservers,"  said  Quentin, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  I  have  not  yet  determined  whether  to  take  service 
with  yoa  or  no." 

"  Then  settle  in  your  own  mind,"  said  his  uncle,  "  whether  you  choose  to 
do  so,  or  be  hangea — for  I  promise  you,  that,  nephew  of  mine  as  you  aro,  I 
•ee  no  other  chance  of  your  'scaping  the  gallows." 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  reduced  Quentin  at  once  to 
acquiesce  in  what  he  might  have  otherwise  considered  as  no  very  agreeable 
proposal ;  but  the  recent  escape  from  the  halter,  which  had  been  actually 
around  his  neck,  would  probably  have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  alternative 
than  was  proposed. 

**  He  must  go  home  vrith  us  to  our  caserne,"  said  Cunningham ;  "  thero  is 
no  safety  for  him  out  of  our  bounds,  whilst  these  man-hunters  are  prowling 
about." 

**  May  I  not  then  abide  for  this  night  at  the  hostelry,  where  I  broakfastod, 
fair  uncle?"  said  the  youth  —  thinking,  perhaps,  like  many  a  new  recruit, 
that  Ayen  a  single  night  of  freedom  was  something  gained. 

"  Yes,  fair  nephew,"  answered  his  uncle,  ironically,  "  that  we  may  have 
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(lie  pleMQie  of  fishing  you  out  of  some  canal  or  moat,  or  perhaps  out  of  a 
loop  of  the  Loire,  knit  up  in  a  sack,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  swimming 
— for  that  is  like  to  be  the  end  on't — The  Pruvost-MarHhal  smiled  on  os  when 
we  parted,"  continued  he,  addressing  Cunningham,  *'  and  that  is  a  sign  hia 
thouj^hts  were  dangerous." 

"  I  care  not  for  his  danger,"  said  Cunningham ;  "  such  game  as  we  arr 
beyond  his  bird-bolts.  But  I  would  have  thee  tell  the  whiile  to  the  Devil'a 
Oliver,  who  is  always  a  good  friend  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  will  se« 
Father  Louis  before  the  Provost  can,  for  he  is  to  shave  him  to-morrow." 

*' But  hark  you,"  said  Balafr6,  ** it  is  ill  going  to  Oliver  empty-handel« 
and  I  am  as  l»are  as  the  birch  in  December." 

"  So  are  we  all,"  said  Cunningham — "  Oliver  must  not  scruple  to  take  our 
Scottish  words  for  once.  We  will  make  up  something  handsome  among  ua 
against  the  next  pay-day ;  and  if  he  expects  to  share,  let  me  tell  you,  the 
pay-day  will  come  about  all  the  sooner." 

"  And  now  for  the  Chateau,"  said  Balafr^ ;  "  and  my  nephew  shall  tell  ua 
by  the  way  how  he  brought  the  Provost-Marshal  on  his  shoulders,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  frame  our  report  both  to  Crawford  and  Oliver."* 

*  Id  •  fitrmcr  volume  of  thin  ediiinn  of  the  Wnverley  Nnveis.  (Gnj  Manneriiur.)  the  reMder  will  fifid  mmim 
iMiwrks  on  the  iripsiea  •■  they  are  fuund  in  Snitland  Bui  it  w  well  kiMiwu  ihai  Uiih  eziraonliiiarjr  Tanetv 
of  the  human  ntce  ezisit  in  nearly  the  Mine  primitive  utatt*.  apeak inK  the  isame  latiKuar<>.  in  alroiait  all  the 
kinploma  of  Europe,  and  conforniiiiK  in  rertaiii  reapenta  in  the  mannera  of  the  pei»ple  nniuiid  ihem.  but  t»I 
ivmainiiif  aeimruted  from  iheni  hy  certain  maienal  disiinrliitiia,  in  whirh  thev  corn»pund  «ith  earb  other, 
and  Ihua  ntuininin  their  preteiwions  to  he  conKidered  as  n  diKtinrt  race.  T'heir  first  Mpprarancn  m  Eiiroptt tiHik 
place  tn  the  be<cinninir  4ii  the  liftfienlh  century,  when  varinua  haiida  of  thia  ainrular  people  appeared  in  the 
dilferent  couutrioa  of  Europe.  They  claimtHl  nn  Egyptian  deacent,  and  their  featun-a  attested  inal  they  were 
of  Ewiteru  «iriirin.  The  acrount  ^ven  hy  these  fetneular  people  was,  that  it  was  appointed  tti  them,  m  a 
penstirit.  to  travel  for  «  certnin  number  of  veara.  This  upolocy  was  probably  selectad  as  lieioft  nKK4  OMnreBial 
i)  the  supersmioiis  of  the  countrirs  which  they  visit*^.  Their  appearance,  however,  and  manners,  atrunclj 
ooutradicteil  the  alie|taiioii  that  they  trnvelletl  t'n»ni  any  relisiftus  iiHitive. 

1'h«ir  dren  aiMl  aonoutremenis  were  «i  ouce  sliowy  and  fqanlid ;  those  who  acted  as  captains  and  leaden 
of  any  horde,  and  such  alwiiys  appearetl  as  iheir  conimandeni,  were  amiyed  in  dremes  of  the  m<iat  showy 
eolours.sucli  as  scarlet  or  lifftitirreen ;  were  wnli  mounted ;  assumeil  the  title  of  dukes  and  C(*UDis.and  affected 
eoiisidcrahle  c«inseqiience.  The  re»i  of  the  tril>e  were  nio^t  misernhle  m  iheir  diet  and  appurel,  fed  withttut 
hesitntiou  on  animals  which  hud  died  of  diMiuNe,  iind  were  clad  iii  filthy  and  soiiity  nuta.  which  hardly  sulBoed 
for  the  ordionry  purposes  of  common  decency.  Their  cumplexuju  was  positively  Eastern,  approacfaioK  to  tlwt 
of  the  Hind(M«. 

Their  manners  were  as  deprmved  ns  their  api«sranoa  was  poor  and  biicgarly.  The  men  were  in  gmeral 
thieves,  and  the  women  of  the  ni<«t  ahHndone(i  charNder.  1  he  few  arts  which  they  studied  with  socoesi, 
were  of  a  8li:fht  and  idle,  tlmuirh  iiicenious  description.  Thev  practised  workinr  in  inm.  but  never  opfm  any 
irreat  scale.  Many  were  riKid  spiirtKUien.  (EimhJ  musicinns.  rihI  niaster*.  in  a  word,  of  all  those  trivial  arts,  tlia 
practice  of  which  is  little  better  than  mere  idleness.  But  their  in^nuity  never  ascended  into  industry.  Two 
or  three  other  (leculianiies  seem  to  have  di»tinKuikhed  Uiem  in  nil  ooantnea.  Their  preteoamis  le  read 
fortunes,  by  palmistry  and  hy  asirolofty.  acquired  them  somaiimes  respect,  but  ofkener  drew  them  under  sua- 
picioii  ns  sorcerers;  and  lastly,  the  universal  Nccusatinn  that  they  suirmented  their  honle  by  stealinir  children, 
subjected  them  to  doubt  ana  execration.  From  this  it  happened,  that  the  pretension  set  op  by  Iheee  wan. 
deren>,  of  being  pilfcnms  in  the  act  of  penance,  alihoufrh  it  wns  at  first  admitted,  and  in  many  instances 
otiUiined  them  protection  from  the  Kuvemments  of  the  couniries  throuch  whidi  they  troTelled,  was  aAerwarda 
totiiliy  disbelieved,  and  they  were  considered  as  iiic«in igihle  roftues  ami  vai^ranls:  they  incurretl  alimist  every 
where  sentence  of  banishment,  and,  where  suflered  to  remain,  were  rather  objects  of  penecution  than  of  pn^ 
tection  from  the  law. 

There  is  a  curious  and  accurate  account  of  their  arrival  in  Prance  in  the  Journal  of  a  Doctor  of  Theolonr, 
which  is  preserved  and  puhlihhed  by  the  leanied  Pasquier.  I'he  folluwinr  is  mo  extract:— **On  August  27lli, 
1427.  nime  to  Paris  twelve  penitents,  Penanhert.  ((lenance  doers.)  ns  they  called  ihemselvea.  viz.  adoke.  an 
enri,  imd  ten  men.  all  oti  hnrsetmck.  and  calliinc  thcniselveit  eisid  Christians.  They  were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
gnve  out  that,  not  long  before,  the  ('hrtsiiaiis  hnd  sultdued  their  country,  and  obliaed  them  to  embmre  Chna- 
tiaiiity  (in  pain  of  death  Those  who  were  buptixed  were  great  lords  tn  their  own  countrir.and  had  a  kiug 
and  queen  there  S<K>n  af^er  their  conversion,  the-  Saracens  overran  the  country,  and  obliited  them  to  re 
Dounce  Christianity  When  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kmc  of  Poland,  ami  other  Chrisiian  princes,  hean^ 
of  this,  thev  fell  upon  them,  and  obliged  the  whole  i»f  them,  both  great  and  small,  to  quit  the  cocntry,  av^ 
go  to  the  )\>pe  at  Rome,  who  enjoined  them  seven  years'  penance  to  wander  over  the  world  wiilioct  lyin^ 
ii;  3  lied. 

"  They  bad  been  wandenng  five  years  when  they  came  to  Paris  firat ;  the  pnncipal  people,  and  auon  after 
the  oomnHinaliy,  abont  100  or  120,  reduced  (aroorOing  to  their  own  aceoout)  from  1000  or  1200.  when  thr j 
went  from  home,  the  rest  being  dead,  with  their  king  and  queen.  'I'hey  were  lodged  by  the  police  at  acwie 
distance  from  the  city,  at  Chnpel  Suint  Denis 

**  Nearly  all  of  them  had  their  ears  boied,  and  wore  two  silver  riiuis  in  each,  which  they  said  were  e<»teemeal 
omamenLH  in  their  country.  The  men  were  black  ;  tlieir  hnir  curled :  the  women  remarkably  black,  their  only 
clothes  a  large  old  duffle  gnrment  tied  over  the  shoulders  with  s  cloih  or  coitl,  and  nntler  it  aniiserabie  rurlceV 
In  short,  they  were  the  most  poor  miseruhle  creatures  that  hud  ever  been  seen  in  France:  aiHl.ootwubstaiH]- 
iuir  their  poverty,  there  were  among  them  women  who.  by  lookins  into  |>e<>pl(!'>  hands,  (old  their  fortunes. and 
what  was  worse,  they  picked  people's  pockets  of  their  money,  and  got  it  into  their  own.  by  telling  these  tlimga 
through  Hiry  niiuric,  et  nelera." 

Noiwitlistandinir  ttie  ineeniuus  account  of  themselves  rendered  by  these  gipsies,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  inlered 
a  fnar,  culled  Le  Petit  Jscottin,  to  preiich  a  sermon,  excommoiiicaliiig  ull  the  men  and  women  «vho  nud  bsd 
ecnurse  to  itiese  Bohemians  on  the  sulijec.i  of  the  future,  and  shown  their  hands  for  that  purpose     Tb.7  de- 
parted from  Pans  for  Pont<iise  in  the  month  of  September 

Pa-Mjuier  reninrks  upon  this  singular  journal,  that  however  the  story  of  a  penance  saroors  of  a  tnck,  tSeen 
people  wHodered  up  and  down  France,  under  the  eye,  aiitl  with  the  knowiedee,  of  the  magistrates,  for  ■«  ore 
than  a  hundred  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  1£61.  that  a  senienoe  of  banishment  was  passed  against  thsm  m  thsi 
ktmniom. 

llwi  aiTiral  of  the  Egyptians  fas  these  aiofular  people  were  caltsd)  iu  vaiioai  tait   bf  S  irops*  corwsponig 
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I.— Ifora,  htad  ma  dawn  Om  Stamte— rsMl  the 
Swaar,  kiM  ibe  book— •obacribe,  and  bo  •  horo; 
Dmwinf  a  portion  Crom  tbe  pablio  aftoek 
Pur  d««ila  of  raloor  to  be  done  hareaftar— 
Sixpeafla  par  dagr,  aubaiilanee  sad  anaam 

Thi  Bmrnmrata  OmoBL 

Am  •ttimilinf  upon  the  Archen  havlDg  been  dismounted,  Quentin  Dor- 
VMd  was  accommodated  with  his  horse,  and,  in  company  of  his  martiai 
coantrymen,  rode  at  a  round  pace  towards  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  about  to 
become,  although  on  his  own  part  involuntarily,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
gloomy  fortress,  the  outsMe  of  which  had,  that  morning,  struck  him  with 
so  much  surprise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  answer  to  his  uncle's  repeated  interrogations,  he 
gave  him  an  exact  account  of  the  accident  which  had  that  morning  brought 
him  into  so  much  danger.  Although  he  himself  saw  nothing  in  his  narra- 
tive save  what  was  affecting,  he  found  it  was  received  with  much  laughter 
by  his  escort. 

**  And  yet  it  is  no  good  jest  either,"  said  his  uncle,  "  for  what,  in  the 
dcTil's  name,  could  lead  the  senseless  boy  to  meddle  with  the  body  of  a 
eursed  misbelieving  Jewish  Moorish  pagan  V* 

"  Had  he  quarrelled  with  the  Marshals-mon  about  a  pretty  wench,  as 
Michael  of  Moffat  did,  there  had  been  more  sense  in  it,"  said  Cunning- 
bam. 

"  But  I  think  it  touches  our  honour,  thnt  Tristan  and  his  people  pretend 
to  confound  our  Scottish  bonnets  with  these  pilferine  vagabonds'  tocquet 
and  lurbands,  as  they  call  them,"  said  Lindesay  —  *'  If  thev  have  not  eyes 
to  see  the  difference,  they  must  be  taught  by  rule  of  hand.  But  it's  my 
belief,  Tristan  but  pretends  to  mistake,  that  he  may  snap  up  the  kindly 
Scots  that  come  over  to  see  their  kinsfolks." 

"  May  I  ask,  kinsman,"  said  Quentin,  *'  what  sort  of  people  these  are  of 
whom  yoa  speak  V 

"In  troth  you  may  ask,"  said  his  uncle,  "  but  I  know  not,  fair  nephew, 
who  is  able  to  answer  you.  Not  I,  I  am  sure,  although  I  know,  it  may  be, 
as  much  as  other  people ;  but  they  have  appeared  in  this  land  within  a  year 
or  two,  just  as  a  flight  of  locusts  might  do."* 

*'  Ay,"  said  Lindesay,  "  and  Jacques  Bonhomme,  (that  is  our  name  for 

arUli  tha  pariod  in  which  Timor  or  TamArlHne  InTadetl  Hindnstnn,  nffordini^  its  nnUres  Uia  choice  halwaea 
iha  Koraa  and  daath.  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  tbase  wanderers  ooiiiMiiled  onitinHlly  of  the  Hindnatiinea 
tvibaa.  whis  dwplaoed.  aiid  flying  from  the  sahrea  nf  the  ^fahomnioduos,  aiidertuuk  thia  spactea  of  waitdanag 
Mil  witboot  well  knowinic  whither  they  were  going.  It  ix  natund  to  supmine  the  haiHi.  as  it  now  exiots.  is 
■nca  arinflad  arith  Bampeans ;  bat  idinA.  of  tbeae  bava  haan  brooght  ap  from  childhood  aoioDff  theai,  and 
laaraed  all  their  piactiras. 

ft  m  scnmir  eviileiiee  of  Ihia.  that  when  they  ars  In  cloMst  oontaet  with  the  ordinary  peasanta  amntid  them, 
ttey  rtill  kevp their  laoroaKe  a  niyaterr.  1'here  m  httle  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a  diMlact  of  the  Hindontatiea, 
Aao  the  specainena  pruduced  by  Gmilnian.  Hoyland.  and  (ttheni,  wtiti  tiave  written  on  tbe  sabiecu  But  tha 
alhor  baa,  baMdea  their  authofity.  perannnl  ocraiiiun  to  kmiw  that  an  individuaU  out  of  mere  ciiriuiiiv,  and 
Hfaibair  bioiielf  with  patience  and  awidaity  of  surh  opportunities  as  otfered.  has  roatle  himself  capiiole  of 
ce—eiaiBg  with  any  Cipay  whom  he  meets,  or  can.  like  the  royal  Hal.  dnnk  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  Iho- 
lOaSB.  Tbe  astnnvihment  excited  amuoc  tfaeMi  THirranis  on  finding  a  airanfer  participant  of  their  mystery, 
aeraaiaaa  very  ludicroas  scenes.  It  is  lu  be  hoped  tins  gentleman  will  pablish  the  knowledge  he  posivewes  on 
a»  sugoiar  a  topic 

Tifesre ave  prudeniiai  reasons  fr>r  pnetponinir  this  discloenrg  at  present;  for  although  much  more  reconciled 
la  socialy  siaoa  they  have  been  lesa  tiie  oi^ects  of  legal  pemecotion,  the  gipsies  are  still  a  ferocious  and  Tin- 


rittiatanding  this  is  oeitainly  the  case,  t  cannot  hot  aild,  from  my  own  observation  of  nearlv  fifty 
that  tbe  Banners  of  these  vagrant  tribes  are  much  ameliorated;— that  I  have  known  indinduaa 
Ik  tbem  who  have  united  themselves  to  civilized  s<iciety,  and  maintain  respectaUa  obaracteia,  and  Cbal 
aliaffation  baa  been  wrought  in  tbeir  cleanliness  aad  general  mode  of  Ufa. 

•  it*  tMb$  tm  Um  Outlet  or  BofumkuUt  end  of  preoediog  Chapter. 
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the  peasant,  young  man, — you  will  learn  our  way  of  talk  in  time,) — ^honeil 
Jacques,  I  say,  cares  little  what  wind  either  brings  them  or  the  iocasts,  so 
he  but  knows  any  gale  that  would  carrv  them  away  again/' 
*'  Do  they  do  so  much  evil  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 
"Evil? — why,  boy,  they  are  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  Mahommedans  at  the 
least,  and  neither  worship  Our  Lady  nor  the  Saints" — (crossing  himself) — 
"  and  steal  what  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  sing,  and  tell  fortunes,"  added 
Cunningham. 

**  And  they  say  there  are  some  goodly  wenches  amongst  these  women/' 
•aid  Quthrie;  "but  Cunningham  knows  that  best/' 

**  How,  brother !"  said  Canningbam ;  "  I  trust  ye  mean  me  no  re- 
proach V 
**  1  am  sure  I  said  ye  none,"  answered  Guthrie. 

'*  J  will  be  judged  b^  the  company,"  said  Canningham.  ^- '*  Te  said  aa 
much  as  that  I,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  and  livine  within  pale  of  holy  eburch, 
had  a  fair  friend  among  these  off-scourings  of  Heathenesse/' 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Balafr6,  "  he  did  but  jest — ^We  will  have  no  qnarrela 
among  comrades/' 

"  We  roust  have  no  such  jesting  then,"  said  Cunningham,  murmuring  aa 
if  he  had  been  speaking  to  his  own  beard. 

"  Be  there  sucn  vagabonds  in  other  lands  than  France  ?"  said  Lindesay. 
"  Ay,  in  ^ood  sooth,  are  there — ^tribes  of  them  have  appeared  in  Germany, 
and  in  Spam,  and  in  England,"  answered  Balafr6.    "By  the  blessing  of 
good  Saint  Andrew,  Scotland  is  free  of  them  yet." 

"  Scotland,"  said  Cunningham,  "  is  too  cold  a  country  for  locusts,  and  too 
poor  a  country  for  thieves." 

"  Or  perhaps  John  Highlander  will  suffer  no  thieves  to  thrive  there  bot 
his  own,"  said  Guthrie. 

"  I  let  you  all  know,"  said  Balafr6,  "  that  I  come  from  the  Braes  of 
Angus,  and  have  gentle  Highland  kin  in  Glen-Isla,  and  I  will  not  have  the 
Highlanders  slandered."  * 

"  You  will  not  deny  that  they  are  cattle-lifters  ?"  said  Guthrie. 
"  To  drive  a  spreagh,  or  so,  is  no  thievery,"  said  Balafr^,  "  and  that  I 
will  maintain  when  and  how  you  dare." 

"  For  shame,  comrade,"  said  Cunningham,  "  who  quarrels  now  ?  —  the 
young  man  should  not  see  such  mad  misconstruction.  —  Come,  here  we  are 
at  the  Chateau.  I  will  bestow  a  runlet  of  wine  to  have  a  rouse  in  friend- 
ship, and  drink  to  Scotland,  Highland  and  Lowland  both,  if  you  will  meet 
me  at  dinner  at  my  quarters." 

"  Agreed  — agreed,"  said  Balafr^ ;  "  and  I  will  bestow  another  to  wash 
away  unkindness,  and  to  drink  a  health  to  my  nephew  on  his  first  entrance 
to  our  corps." 

At  their  approach,  the  wicket  was  opened,  and  the  drawbridge  fell.  One 
by  one  they  entered ;  but  when  Quentin  appeared,  the  sentinels  crossed 
their  pikes,  and  commanded  him  to  stand,  while  bows  were  bent,  and 
harqnebusses  aimed  at  him  from  the  walls,  a  rigour  of  vigilance  used,  not- 
withstanding that  the  young  stranger  came  in  company  of  a  party  of  the 
garrison,  nay,  of  the  very  body  which  furnished  the  sentinels  who  were 
then  upon  duty. 

Le  Balafr^,  who  had  remained  by  his  nephew's  side  on  purpose,  gave  the 
necessary  explanations,  and,  after  some  considerable  hesitation  and  delay, 
the  youth  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Lord  Crawford's 
apartment. 

This  Scottish  nobleman  was  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  gallant  band  of 
Scottish  lords  and  knights  who  had  so  lung  and  so  truly  served  Charles  VL 
in  those  bloody  wars  which  decided  the  independence  of  the  Firench  crown, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  He  haa  fought,  when  a  boy,  abreael 
with  Douglas  and  with  Buchan,  had  ridden  beneath  the  lanner  ot  the 
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Mold  of  Ate,  and  was  perhaps  odo  of  tlie  last  of  those  associates  of  Soot 
liah  chivalry  who  bad  so  wilhnelj  drawn  their  swords  for  the  JUuv-de-lySt 
against  thoir  '*  aiild  enemies  of  finslaod/'  Changes  which  bad  taken  place 
in  the  Scottish  kingdom,  and  perhaps  his  having  become  habituated  to 
French  climate  and  manners,  had  indoced  the  old  Baron  to  resign  all 
tboagbts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  the  rather  that  the  high  office 
which  he  held  in  the  household  of  Louis,  and  his  own  frank  and  loya2 
character,  had  gained  a  considerable  ascendancy  over  the  King,  who,  though 
in  general  no  ready  believer  in  human  virtue  or  honour,  trusted  and  eon- 
fided  in  those  of  the  Lord  Crawford,  and  allowed  him  the  greater  influence, 
because  be  was  never  known  to  interfere  excepting  in  matters  which  oon- 
oerned  bis  charge. 

Balafr6  and  Cunningham  followed  Durward  and  the  guard  to  the  apart- 
ment of  their  officer,  by  whose  dignified  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the 
respect  paid  to  him  by  these  proud  soldiers,  who  seemed  to  respect  no  one 
else,  the  young  roan  was  much  and  strongly  impressed. 

Lord  Crawford  was  tall,  and  through  advanced  age  had  become  gaunt 
and  thin ;  yet  retaining  in  his  sinews  the  strength,  at  least,  if  not  the 
elasticity,  of  youth,  he  was  able  to  endure  the  weight  of  his  armour  during 
a  march  as  well  as  the  youngest  man  who  rode  in  liis  band.  He  was  hard- 
favoured,  with  a  scarred  and  weatherbeaten  countenance,  and  an  eye  that 
bad  looked  upon  death  as  his  playfellow  in  thirty  pitched  battles,  but  which 
nevertheless  expressed  a  calm  contempt  of  danger,  rather  than  the  ferocious 
courage  of  a  mercenary  soldier.  liis  tall  erect  figure  was  at  present  wrap- 
ped in  a  loose  chamber-gown,  secured  around  him  by  his  buff  belt,  in  which 
was  suspended  his  richly-hilted  poniard.  He  had  round  his  neck  the  collar 
and  badge  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael.  lie  sat  upon  a  couch  covered 
with  deer's  hide,  and  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  (then  a  recent  invention,) 
was  labouring  to  read  a  huge  manuscript  called  the  Rosier  de  la  Churrt^  a 
code  of  military  and  civil  policy  which  Louis  had  compiled  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  son  the  Dauphin,  and  upon  which  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  experienced  Scottish  warrior. 

Lord  Crawford  laid  his  book  somewhat  peevishly  aside  upon  the  entrance 
of  these  unexpected  visiters,  and  demanded,  in  his  broad  national  dialect, 
"What,  in  the  foul  fiend's  name,  they  lacked  now  V* 

Le  Balafr^,  with  more  respect  than  perhaps  he  would  have  shown  tc 
Louis  himself,  stated  at  full  length  the  circumstances  in  which  his  nephew 
was  placed,  and  humbly  requested  his  Lordship's  protection.  Lord  Craw- 
ford listened  very  attentively.  He  could  not  but  smil^  at  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  youth  had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  hanged  criminal,  but 
he  shook  his  head  at  the  account  which  he  received  of  the  rufile  betwixt  the 
Scottish  Archers  and  the  Provost-Marshal's  guard.* 

"  How  often,''  he  said,  "  will  you  bring  me  such  ill-winded  pirns  to  ravel 
out?  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  and  especially  both  you,  Ludovic  Lesly, 
and  you,  Archie  Cunningham,  that  the  foreign  soldier  should  bear  himself 
modestly  and  decorously  towards  the  people  of  the  country,  if  vou  would 
not  have  the  whole  dogs  of  the  town  at  your  heels?  However,  if  you  must 
have  a  bargain,!  I  would  rather  it  were  with  that  loon  of  a  Provost  than 
any  one  else ;  and  I  blame  ^ou  less  for  this  onslaught  than  for  other  fravs 
that  you  have  made,  Ludovic,  for  it  was  but  natural  and  kind-like  to  help 
your  young  kinsman.  This  simple  bairn  must  come  to  no  skaith  neither ; 
so  give  me  the  roll  of  the  company  yonder  down  from  the  shelf,  and  we  will 
even  add  his  name  to  the  troop,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privileges." 

*  Such  dwpntMi  heiw«ten  the  Sd^  Guards.  mkI  the  nther  coiwtitut«d  anthonties  of  th«  ordinary  miiilary 
.'uqvi.  iifteti  oo'-urrod.  In  1474.  two  Soiilameii  liiw)  heeti  noncenied  lo  mltlHiiK  John  Penntrt.  a  fialiiiHttiver.  oi 
a  larfe  bqid  m  immmf.  Thev  were  a<'nirdinKly  MpprehemJed  by  Fbilip  du  Kuur.  Prov«i«t.  with  some  of  ha 
Wtowara.  Hot  ere  iMjr  ouuid  l<ijge  (me  of  iheni.  culled  Mun'imer,  la  the  pnann  of  the  ChwteUrt,  tfaaf 
^«r«  atted(«d  bf  two  Arehers  of  ihe  Kiok's  Souttiah  Uuard,  who  raaeued  the  pnauoe '  —  Sor  '^tniniq>i*  da 
Ma  im  lYvfea,  at  the  aaid  fismr.  U74. 

i  A  fDU  -«!.  vidalmet 
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•*M»y  it  pleaso  your  Lordship/' — said  Dnrward 

"Is  the  lad  crazed  1"  exclaimed  his  uncle  —  ''Would  jou  speak  to 
Lordship,  without  a  question  asked  ?" 

"Patience,  Ludovio/'  said  Lord  Crawford,  "and  let  us  hear  what  the 
bairn  has  to  say." 

**  Only  this,  if  it  may  please  your  Lordship,"  replied  Quentin,  '*  that  I 
told  my  uncle  formerly  I  had  some  doubts  about  entering  this  serrice.  I 
have  now  to  say  that  they  are  entirely  removed,  since  I  have  seen  the  noble 
and  experienced  commander  under  whom  I  am  to  serve ;  for  thore  is  au- 
thority in  your  look." 

"  Weel  saidt  my  bairn,"  said  the  old  Lord,  not  insensible  to  the  oompli> 
ment ;  "  we  have  had  some  experience,  had  God  sent  us  grace  to  improve 
by  it,  both  in  service  and  in  command.  There  you  stand,  Quentin,  in  oui 
honourable  corps  of  Scottish  Body-guards,  as  esquire  to  your  uncle,  and 
serving  under  his  lance.  I  trust  you  will  do  well,  for  you  should  be  a  right 
mnn-at-arms,  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome,*  and  you  are  come  of  a  genUe 
kindred. — Ludovic,  you  will  see  that  your  kinsman  follow  his  exercise  dili- 
gently, for  we  will  have  spears  breaking  ono  of  these  days." 

'"  By  my  hilts,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  Lord — this  peace  makes  cowards 
of  us  all.  I  myself  feel  a  sort  of  decay  of  spirit,  closed  up  in  this  cursed 
duneeon  of  a  Castle." 

"Well,  a  bird  whistled  in  my  ear,"  continued  Lord  Crawford,  " that  the 
old  banner  will  be  soon  dancing  in  the  field  again." 

"I  will  drink  a  cup  the  deeper  this  evening  to  that  very  tune,"  said 
Balafr^. 

"  Thou  wilt  drink  to  any  tune,"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  and  I  fear  me, 
Ludovic,  you  will  drink  a  bitter  brows t  of  your  vwn  brewing  one  day." 

Lesly,  a  little  abashed,  replied,  "  that  it  had  not  been  his  wont  for  many 
a  day ;  but  his  Lordship  knew  the  use  of  the  company,  to  have  a  carouse 
to  the  health  of  a  new  comrade." 

"True,"  said  the  old  leader,  "I  had  forgot  the  occasion.  I  will  send  a 
few  stoups  of  wine  to  assist  your  carouse ;  but  let  it  be  Dver  by  sunset. 
And,  hark  ye  —  let  the  soldiers  for  duty  be  carefully  pricked  off;  and  see 
that  none  of  them  be  more  or  less  partakers  of  your  debauch." 

"Your  Lordship  shall  be  lawfully  obeyed,"  said  Ludovic,  "and  your 
health  dul}'  remembered." 

"  Perhapfi,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "  I  may  look  in  myself  upon  your  mirth 
—just  to  see  that  all  is  carried  decently." 

"Your  Lordship  shall  be  most  dearly  welcome,"  said  Ludovic:  and  the 
whole  party  retreated  in  high  spirits  to  prepare  for  their  military  banquet, 
to  whicn  Lesly  invited  about  a  score  of  his  comrades,  who  were  pretty  much 
in  the  habit  of  making  their  mess  together. 

A  soldier's  festival  is  generally  a  very  extempore  affair,  providing  there 
is  enough  of  meat  and  drink  to  be  had;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Ludovic  bustled  about  to  procure  some  better  wine  than  ordinary ;  obsonF- 
ing,  that  "  the  old  Lord  was  the  surest  gear  in  their  aught,  and  that,  while 
he  preached  sobriety  to  them,  he  himself,  after  drinking  at  the  royal  table 
as  much  wine  as  he  could  honestly  come  by,  never  omitted  any  creditable 
opportunity  to  fill  up  the  evening  over  the  wine-pot;  so  yon  must  prepare, 
comrades,"  he  said,  "to  hear  the  old  histories  of  the  battles  of  Vemoil  and 

Beaug6."t 
The  Gothic  apartment  in  which  they  generally  met  was,  therefore,  hastily 

put  into  the  best  order;  their  grooms  were  despatched  to  collect  green 

rushes  to  spread  upon  the  floor;  and  banners,  under  which  the  Scottish 

*  That  ia,  if  jroar  oonrage  rorreapcmda  with  vnur  permiial  appeaninoe. 

t  Id  tooth  tbaae  (latlU^  Die  Soutiith  auziiiHnca  of  France.  uitUer  Stawni*  Earl  /  Bockaii,  ««ra  Ci»- 
UngaisliMl.  At  ll<;MOKe  lliey  were  vidortuus,  killing  the  Oake  nf  Clurenoe,  Hei  f}  Vih  lmiU«r  a%d «  i**  10 
•frhia  army     At  ''ernoil  they  warn  defeated,  and  ouurly  extiruated. 
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0uard  had  nmrehed  to  batUe,  or  which  they  had  taken  from  the  eneiAies' 
ranks,  were  displayed,  by  way  of  tapestry,  over  the  table,  and  around  th€ 
walla  of  the  chamber. 

The  next  point  was,  to  inreet  the  young  recruit  as  hastily  as  possible  with 
the  dress  and  appropriate  arms  of  the  Guard,  that  he  might  appear  in  erery 
respeot  the  sharer  ot  its  important  privileges,  in  virtue  of  whicn,  and  by  thi 
•opport  of  his  countrymen,  he  might  freely  brave  the  power  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Provost'Marshal  —  although  the  one  was  known  to  be  aa 
formidable  as  the  other  was  unrelenting. 

The  banquet  was  joyous  in  the  highest  decree ;  and  the  guests  gave  vent 
to  the  whole  carrent  of  their  national  partiality  on  receiving  into  their  ranks 
a  recruit  from  their  beloved  father-land.  Old  Scottish  songs  were  sung,  old 
tales  of  Scottish  heroes  told  — the  achievements  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
scenes  in  which  they  were  wrought,  were  recalled  to  mind  ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  rich  plains  of  Touraine  seemed  converted  into  the  mountainoas  and 
sterile  regions  of  Caledonia. 

When  their  enthusiasm  was  at  high  flood,  and  each  was  endeavouring  to 
say  something  to  enhance  the  dear  remembrance  of  Scotland,  it  received  a 
■ew  impulse  from  the  arrival  of  Lord  Crawford,  who,  as  Le  Balafr6  had 
well  prophesied,  sat  as  it  were  on  thorns  at  the  royal  board,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  making  his  escape  to  the  revelry  of  his  own  countrymen. 
A  cKair  of  state  had  been  reserved  for  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ; 
for,  according;  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  constitution  of  that  body, 
although  their  leader  and  commander  under  the  King  and  High  Constable, 
the  members  of  the  corps,  (as  we  should  now  say,  the  privates,)  being  all 
ranked  as  noble  by  birth,  their  Captain  sat  with  them  at  the  same  table 
without  impropriety,  and  might  mingle  when  he  chose  in  their  festivity, 
without  derogation  from  his  dignity  as  commander. 

At  present,  however.  Lord  Crawford  declined  occupying  the  seat  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  bidding  them  '*  hold  themselves  merry,"  stood  looking  on 
the  revel  with  a  countenance  which  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  it. 

**  Let  him  alone,"  whispered  Cunningham  to  Lindesay,  as  the  latter 
olTered  the  wine  to  their  noble  Captain,  **let  him  alone  —  hurry  no  man's 
cattle  —  let  him  take  it  of  his  own  accord." 

In  fact  the  old  Lord,  who  at  first  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  placed  the 
untasted  wine-cup  before  him,  began  presently,  as  if  it  were  in  absence  of 
mind,  to  sip  a  little  of  the  contents,  and  in  doing  so,  fortunately  recollected 
that  it  would  be  ill  luck  did  he  not  drink  a  draught  to  the  health  of  the 
gallant  lad  who  had  joined  them  this  day.  The  pledge  was  filled,  and 
answered,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  with  many  a  joyous  shout,  when  the 
old  leader  proceeded  to  acquaint  them  that  he  had  possessed  Master  Oliver 
with  an  account  of  what  had  passed  that  day:  "And  as,"  he  said,  "the 
scraper  of  chins  had  no  great  love  for  the  stretcher  of  throats,  he  has  joined 
me  in  obtaining  from  the  King  an  order,  commanding  the  Provost  to  sus- 
pend all  proceedings,  under  whatever  pretence,  against  Quentin  Durward ; 
and  to  respect,  on  all  occasions,  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish  Guard."    » 

Another  shout  broke  forth,  the  cups  were  again  filled  till  the  wine  spar- 
kled on  the  brim,  and  there  was  an  acclaim  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Lord 
Crawford,  the  brave  conservator  of  the  privileges  and  rights  of  his  country- 
men. The  good  old  Lord  could  not  but  in  courtesy  do  reason  to  this  pledge 
also,  and  gliding  into  the  ready  chair,  as  it  were,  without  reflecting  what 
be  was  doing,  he  caused  Quentin  to  come  op  beside  him,  and  assailed  him 
with  many  more  questions  concerning  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  the  great 
families  therts.  than  he  was  well  able  to  answer ;  while  ever  and  anon,  in 
ihe  course  of  his  queries,  the  good  Lord  kissed  the  wine-cup  by  woy  of  pa- 
renthesis, remarking,  that  sociality  became  Scottish  gentlemen,  but  that 
foung  men,  like  Quentin,  ought  to  practise  it  cautiously,  lest  it  might 
degenerate  into  excess ;  upon  which  occasion  he  uttered  many  excellent 
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fcbiilg8,  until  his  own  tongue,  althoueb  employed  in  the  praises  of  temper 
ance,  began  to  articulate  sometbing  Uiicker  tban  usual.    It  was  now  tnat, 
while  the  military  ardour  of  the  company  augmented  with  each  flagon  which 
they  emptied,  Cunningham  called  on  them  to  drink  the  speedy  hoisting  of 
the  Oripammt,  (the  royal  banner  of  France.) 

"  And  a  breeze  of  Burgundy  to  fan  it  1"  echoed  Lindesay. 

*'  With  all  the  soul  that  is  left  in  this  worn  body  do  I  accept  the  pledge, 
bairns,"  echoed  Lord  Crawford ;  "  and  as  old  as  I  am,  I  niay  see  it  flutter 
yet  Hark  ye,  my  mates,"  (for  wine  had  made  him  something  communica- 
live,)  *'  ye  are  all  true  servants  to  the  French  crown,  and  wherefore  should  ye 
not  know  there  is  an  envoy  come  from  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  with  a 
message  of  an  angry  favour." 

'*  I  saw  the  Count  of  Cr^vecceur's  equipage,  horses  and  retinue,"  said 
another  of  the  guests,  "  down  at  the  inn  yonder,  at  the  Mulberry  Grove. 
They  say  the  King  will  not  admit  him  into  the  Castle." 

"Pfow,  Heaven  send  hinv  an  ungracious  answer  1"  said  Guthrie;  "but 
what  is  it  he  complains  of?" 

"  A  world  of  grievances  upon  the  frontier,"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  and 
latterly,  that  the  King  hath  received  under  his  protection  a  lady  of  his  land, 
a  young  Countess,  who  hath  fled  from  Dijon,  because,  being  a  ward  of  the 
Duke,  he  would  have  her  marry  his  favourite,  Campo-basso." 

"  And  hath  she  actually  come  hither  alone,  my  lord  ?"  said  Lindesay. 

"  Nay,  not  altogether  alone,  but  with  the  old  Countess,  her  kinswoman, 
who  hath  yielded  to  her  cousin's  wishes  in  this  matter." 

"  And  will  the  King,"  said  Cunningham,  "  he  being  the  Duke's  feudal 
sovereign,  interfere  between  the  Duke  and  his  ward,  oyer  whom  Charles 
hath  the  same  rifht,  which,  were  he  himself  dead,  the  King  would  haye 
oyer  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  ?" 

"  The  King  will  be  ruled  as  he  is  wont,  by  rules  of  policy ;  and  you  know," 
continued  Crawford,  "  that  he  hath  not  publicly  receiyed  these  ladies,  nor 
placed  them  under  the  protection  of  his  daughters,  the  Lady  of  Beaujeao, 
or  the  Princess  Joan,  so,  doubtless,  he  will  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
He  is  our  Master  —  but  it  is  no  treason  to  sa^,  he  will  chase  with  the 
hounds,  and  run  with  the  hare,  with  an\  Prince  in  Christendom." 

"  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  understauau  nu  such  doubling,"  said  Cun- 
ninffbam. 

"  jKo,"  answered  the  old  Lord;  "  and,  therefore,  it  is  likely  to  make  work 
between  them." 

<*  Well  —  Saint  Andrew  farther  the  fray  I"  said  Le  Balafr6.  "  I  had  it 
foretold  me  ten,  ay,  twenty  years  since,  that  I  was  to  make  the  fortune 
of  my  house  by  marriage.  Who  knows  what  may  happen,  if  once  we  come 
to  fi^t  for  honour  and  ladies'  love,  as  they  do  in  the  old  romaunts?" 

"  Thou  name  ladies'  love,  with  >such  a  trench  in  thy  visage  1"  said  Guthrie. 

"  As  well  not  love  at  all,  as  love  a  Bohemian  woman  of  Heathenesse," 
retorted  Le  Balafr^. 

"Hold  there,  comrades,"  said  Lord  Crawford;  "no  tilting  with  sharp 
weapons,  no  jesting  with  keen  scoffs  —  friends  all.  And  for  the  lady,  she 
is  too  wealthy  to  fall  to  a  poor  Scottish  lord,  or  I  would  put  in  my  own 
claim,  fourscore  years  and  all,  or  not  very  far  from  it.  But  here  is  her 
health,  nevertheless,  for  they  say  she  is  a  lamp  of  beauty." 

"  I  think  I  saw  her,"  said  another  soldier,  "  when  I  was  upon  guard  this 
morning  at  the  inner  barrier ;  but  she  was  more  like  a  dark  lantern  than  a 
lamp,  for  she  and  another  were  brought  into  the  Chateau  in  close  litters." 

"  Shame  1  shame !  Arnot !"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  a  soldier  on  duty 
should  say  nought  of  what  he  sees.  Besides,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  his 
own  curiosity  prevailing  over  the  show  of  discipline  which  he  bad  tliought 
it  necessary  to  exert,  "why  should  these  litters  contain  this  yery  same 
Countess  Isabelle  de  Croye  ? 
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Nay,  mj  Lord,"  replied  Arnot,  "  I  know  nothing  of  it  save  thiff,  that 
jiy  coutelier  was  airing  my  hones  in  the  road  to  the  village,  and  fell  in 
with  Doguin  the  muleteer,  who  brooght  back  the  litters  to  the  inn,  for  they 
belong  to  the  fellow  of  the  Mulberry  Grove  yonder  —  he  of  the  Fieur- 
de-Lys,  I  mean  —  and  so  Doguin  asked  Saunders  Steed  to  take  a  cup  of 
wine,  as  they  were  acquainted,  which  he  was  no  doubt  willing  enough 
to  do " 

'*  No  doubt — no  doubt, '  said  the  old  Lord ;  "  *  .a  thing  I  wish  were 
corrected  among  you,  gentlemen ;  but  all  your  gn»oms,  and  cou tellers,  and 
Jackmen,  as  we  should  call  them  in  Scotland,  are  but  too  ready  to  take  a  cup 
"tf  wine  with  any  one — It  is  a  thing  perilous  in  war,  and  must  be  araendeo. 
But,  Andrew  Amot,  this  is  a  long  tale  of  yours,  and  we  will  cut  it  with  a 
irink ;  as  the  Highlander  says,  Skeoch  dock  nan  skuU  ;*  and  that's  good 
Gaelic.  —  Here  is  to  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  a  better  husband 
to  her  than  Oamp)-ba880,  who  is  a  base  Italian  cullion !— >  And  now,  Andrew 
Amot,  what  saia  the  muleteer  to  this  yeoman  of  thine  ?" 

*'  Why  he  told  him  in  secrecy,  if  it  please  your  Lordship,"  continued 
Amot,  "  that  these  two  ladies  whom  he  had  preHently  before  convoyed  up 
to  the  Castle  in  the  close  litters,  were  great  ladies,  who  had  been  living  in 
secret  at  his  master's  house  for  some  days,  and  that  the  Kins  had  visited 
them  more  than  once  very  privately,  and  had  done  them  great  honour ;  and 
that  they  had  fled  up  to  the  Castle,  as  he  believed,  fur  fear  of  the  Count  de 
Cr^vecoeur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador,  whose  approach  was  just 
announced  by  an  advanced  courier." 

"  Ay,  Andrew,  come  you  there  to  me  ?"  said  Guthrie ;  "  then  I  will  be 
sworn  it  was  the  Countess  whose  voice  I  heard  singing  to  the  lute,  as  I 
came  even  now  through  the  inner  court  —  the  sound  came  from  the  bay- 
windows  of  the  Dauphin's  Tower ;  and  such  melody  was  there  as  no  one 
ever  heard  before  in  the  Castle  of  Plessis  of  the  Fark.  By  my  faith,  I 
thought  it  was  the  music  of  the  Fairy  Melusina's.making.  There  I  stood — 
though  I  knew  your  board  was  covered,  and  that  you  were  all  impatient- 
there  I  stood  like " 

"  Like  an  ass,  Johnny  Guthrie,"  said  his  commander ;  "•  thy  long  nose 
smelling  the  dinner,  thy  long  ears  hearing  the  music,  and  thy  short  discre- 
tion not  enabling  thee  to  decide  which  of  them  thou  didst  prefer.  —  Hark  I 
is  that  not  the  Cathedral  bell  tolling  to  vespers? — Sure  it  cannot  be  that 
time  yet?    The  mad  old  sexton  has  toll'd  even-song  an  hour  too  soon." 

**  In  faith,  the  bell  rings  but  too  justly  the  hour,"  said  Cunningham ; 

yonder  the  sun  is  sinking  on  the  west  side  of  the  fair  plain." 
Ay,"  said  the  Lord  Crawford,  "  is  it  even  so  ?  —  Well,  lads,  we  must 
Jive  within  compass — Fair  and  soft  gcjes  far — slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt — 
to  be  merry  and  wise  is  a  sound  proverb.  —  One  other  rouse  to  the  weal  of 
old  Scotland,  and  then  each  man  to  his  duty." 

The  parting-cup  was  emptied,  and  the  guests  dismissed  —  the  stately 
Baron  taking  the  Balafr^'s  arm,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  some  instruo- 
tions  concerning  his  nephew,  but,  perhaps,  in  reality,  lest  his  own  lofty 
pace  should  seem  to  the  public  eye  less  steady  than  became  his  rank  and 
nigh  command.  A  serious  countenance  did  he  bear  as  he  passed  through 
the  two  courts  which  separated  his  lodging  from  the  festai  chamber,  and 
solemn  as  the  gravity  of  a  hogshead  was  the  farewell  caution  with  which 
he  prayed  Ludovic  to  attend  his  nephew's  motions,  especially  in  the  matters 
f  wenches  and  wine-c^ps. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  wora  that  was  spoken  concerning  the  beautiful  Countess 
Isabelle  had  escaped  the  young  Durward,  who,  conducted  into  a  small 

made  his  new  and 
he  reader  will  easily 


'  <« 


cabin,  which  he  was  to  share  with  his  uncle's  pAg^« 
*owly  abode  the  scene  c."  — «rrh  high   musing.     The 


*  **Ott  a  taim  with  •  drhik  :**  u  exprMnoo  owd  whsn  a  man  preachat  nvnr  hia  Vq/tn,  na  brnt  vnmn nr 
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imaghie  that  the  joving  soldier  should  build  a  fine  romance  on  Tucfa  a  firiiii- 
dation  as  the  supposed,  or  rather  the  assumed,  identification  of  the  Maiden 
of  the  Turret,  to  whose  lay  he  had  listened  with  so  much  interest,  and  the 
fair  cup-bearer  of  Maitre  Pierre,  with  a  fugitive  Countess,  of  rank  aod 
wealth,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  a  hated  lover,  the  favourite  of  an  opprev 
sive  guardian,  who  abused  his  feudal  power.  There  was  an  interlude  io 
Quentin's  vision  concerning  Maitre  Pierre,  who  seemed  to  exercise  such 
authority  even  over  the  formidable  officer  from  whose  hands  he  had  that 
day,  witn  much  difficulty,  made  his  escape.  At  length  the  youth's  reTeries, 
which  had  been  respected  by  little  Will  Harper,  the  companion  of  his  ceiU 
were  broken  in  upon  by  the  return  of  his  uncle,  who  commanded  Qaentin 
to  bed,  that  he  might  arise  betimes  in  the  mornine,  and  attend  him  to  faia 
Muiesty's  antechumber,  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  hour  of  duty,  along 
with  five  of  his  comrades. 


TBI   INTOr. 

B«  thoQ  M  Uxhtuing  ID  th«  ejrea  of  Francs ; 
For  era  Ibou  caiutl  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cnnnon  Rhali  be  h^arJ* 
So,  benoe  I  Be  thoa  the  trompet  of  oiir  wiath 

Ksire  JoBii. 

Had  sloth  been  a  temptation  by  which  Durward  was  easily  besets  clie 
noise  with  which  the  caserne  of  the  guards  resounded  after  the  first  toll  of 
primes,  had  certainly  banished  the  syren  from  his  couch :  but  the  discipline 
of  bis  father's  tower,  and  of  the  convent  of  Aberbrothick,  had  taught  him 
to  start  with  the  dawn ;  and  he  did  on  his  clothes  gaily,  amid  the  sounding 
of  bugles  and  the  clash  of  armour,  which  announced  the  change  of  the  vin- 
lant  guards  —  some  of  whom  were  returning  to  barracks  after  their  nif^htlj 
duty,  whilst  some  were  marching  out  to  that  of  the  morning  —  and  othera, 
again,  amongst  whom  was  his  uncle,  were  arming  for  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  person  of  Louis.  Quentin  Durward  soon  put  on,  with  the  feelings 
of  so  young  a  man  on  such  an  occasion,  the  splendid  dress  and  arms  apper- 
taining to  his  new  situation ;  and  his  uncle,  who  looked  with  great  accnracy 
and  interest  to  see  that  he  was  completely  fitted  out  in  every  respect,  did 
not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  improvement  which  had  been  thus  made 
in  his  nephew's  appearance.  **  If  thou  dost  prove  as  faithful  and  bold  mm 
thou  art  well>favoured,  1  shall  have  in  thee  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
enquires  in  the  Guard,  which  cannot  but  be  an  honour  to  thy  mother's 
family.  Follow  me  to  the  presence-chamber ;  and  see  thou  keep  close  at 
my  shoulder." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  a  partisan,  large,  weighty,  and  beautifully  inlaid 
and  ornamented,  and  directing  his  nephew  to  assume  a  lighter  weapon  of  a 
similar  description,  they  proceeded  to  the  inner -court  of  the  palace,  where 
their  comrades,  who  were  to  form  the  guard  of  the  interior  apartm(*nts,  were 
already  drawn  up,  and  under  arms — the  squires  each  standing  behind  tlieir 
masters,  to  whom  they  thus  formed  a  second  rank.  Here  were  also  in 
«ittendance  many  yeomen-prickers,  with  gallant  horses  and  nol  le  dogs,  on 
which  Quentin  looked  with  such  inquisitive  delight,  that  his  uncle  was 
oblitrcd  moi-c  thaii  un<'o  to  remind  him  that  the  animals  were  not  there  for 
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hiB  prirsie  amiiseiDeiit,  but  for  the  Kine's,  who  had  a  strong,  passion  f«r  the 
chase,  one  of  the  few  inclinations  which  be  indal|^,  even  wnen  coming  in 
competition  with  bis  course  of  policy ;  being  so  strict  a  protKKstur  of  the  game 
in  the  royal  forests,  that  it  was  currently  said,  you  migbt  kill  a  man  with 
greater  impnnity  than  a  stag. 

On  a  signal  given,  tbe  Guards  were  put  into  motion  by  the  command  of 
Le  B«1afr6,  who  acted  as  officer  upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  after  some  minutise 
of  word  and  signal,  which  all  served  to  show  the  extreme  and  punctilious 
jealousy  with  which  their  duty  was  performed,  they  marched  into  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  King  was  immediately  expected. 

New  as  Quentin  was  to  scenes  of  splendour,  the  effect  of  that  which  vras 
sow  before  him  rather  disappointed  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed 
of  the  brilliancy  of  a  Court.  There  were  oousehold  officers,  indeed,  richly 
attired ;  there  were  guards  gallantly  armed,  and  there  were  domestics  of 
various  d^rees:  but  he  saw  none  of  the  ancient  counsellors  of  the  king- 
dom, none  of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  heard  none  of  the  names  which 
in  those  days  sounded  an  alarm  to  chivalry ;  saw  none  either  of  those*  gen- 
erals or  leaders,  who,  possessed  of  the  full  prime  of  manhood,  were  the 
strength  of  France,  or  of  the  more  vouthful  and  fier]^  nobles,  those  early 
aspirants  after  honour,  who  were  her  pride.  The  jealous  habits  —  the 
reserved  manners  —  the  deep  and  artful  policy  of  the  King,  had  estranged 
this  splendid  circle  from  the  throne,  ana  they  were  only  called  around  it 
npon  certain  stated  and  formal  occasions,  when  they  went  reluctantly,  and 
returned  joyfully,  as  the  animals  in,  the  fable  are  supposed  to  have  ap- 
proached and  leu  tbe  den  of  the  lion. 

The  very  few  persons  who  seemed  to  be  there  in  the  character  of  counsel- 
lors, were  mean-looking  men,  whose  countenances  sometimes  expressed 
sagacity,  but  whose  manners  showed  they  were  called  into  a  sphere  for  which 
their  previous  education  and  habits  had  qualified  them  but  indifferently. 
One  or  two  persons,  however,  did  appear  to  Durward  to  possess  a  more  noble 
mien,  and  the  strictness  of  the  present  duty  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  his 
uncle  communicating  the  names  of  those  whom  he  thus  distinguished. 

With  the  Lord  Crawford,  who  was  in  attendance,  dressed  in  the  rich  habit 
of  bis  office,  and  holding  a  leading  staff  of  silver  in  his  hand,  Quentin,  as 
well  as  the  reader,  was  already  acquainted.  Amon^  others  who  seemed  of 
quality,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Count  de  Dunois,  the  son  of  that  cele- 
brated Dunois,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  who,  fights 
ing  under  the  banner  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  acted  such  a  distinguished  part  in 
liberating  France  from  the  English  yoke.  His  son  well  supported  the  high 
renown  which  had  descended  to  him  from  such  an  honoured  source ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  connection  with  tbe  royal  family,  and  his  hereditary 
popularity  both  with  the  nobles  and  the  people,  Dunois  had,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, manifested  such  an  open,  frank  loyalty  of  character,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  escaped  all  suspicion,  even  on  the  part  of  the  jealous  Louis,  who 
loved  to  see  him  near  his  person,  and  sometimes  even  called  him  to  his 
councils.  Although  accounted  complete  in  all  the  exercises  of  chivalry,  and 
possessed  of  much  of  the  character  of  what  was  then  termed  a  perfect  knight, 
the  person  of  the  Count  was  far  from  being  a  model  of  romantic  beauty. 
He  was  under  the  common  size,  though  very  strongly  built,  and  his  legs 
rather  curved  ontwards,  into  that  make  which  is  more  convenient  for  horse- 
back, than  elegant  in  a  pedestrian.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair 
black,  his  complexion  swarthy,  his  arms  remarkably  lon^  and  nervous.  The 
features  of  his  countenance  were  irregular,  even  to  ugliness ;  yet,  afler  all, 
there  was  an  air  of  conscious  worth  and  nobility  about  the  Count  de  Dunois, 
which  stamp4»d,  at  the  first  glance,  the  character  of  the  high-born  nobleman, 
and  the  undaunted  soldier.  ,  His  mien  was  bold  and  upright,  his  step  free 
and  manly,  and  the  harshness  of  his  countenance  was  dignified  by  a  glance 
like  an  eagle,  and  a  frown  like  a  lion.   His  dress  was  a  hunting  suit,  rathe/ 
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sumptuous  than  gay,  and  he  acted  on  most  occasions  as  Grand  HuntsmaBfl 
though  we  are  r.ot  inclined  to  believe  that  he  actually  held  the  oflBce. 

Upon  the  arm  of  his  relation  Dunois,  walking  with  a  step  so  elovr  and 
melancholy,  that  he  seomed  to  rest  on  his  kinsman  and  supporter,  came 
Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  (afterwards  Kiag, 
by  the  name  of  Louis  XII.,)  and  to  whom  the  guards  and  attendants   ren- 
dered their  homage  as  such.     The  jealously-watched  object  of  Louis's   sa»- 
Sicious,  this  Prince,  who,  failing  the  King's  offspring,  was  heir  to  the  king- 
om,  was  not  suffered  to  absent  himself  from  Court,  and,  while  residing 
there,  was  alike  denied  employment  and  countenance.   The  dejection  which 
bis  degraded  and  almost  captive  state  naturally  impressed  on  the  deportmcns 
of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  was  at  this  moment  greatly  increased,  by  his 
consciousness  that  the  Kine  meditated,  with  respect  to  him,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  unjust  actions  which  a  tyrant  could  commit,  by  compelling  him 
to  give  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Joan  of  France,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Louis,  to  whom  he  bad  been  contracted  in  infancy,  but  whose  deformed 
person  rendered  the  insisting  upon  such  an  agreement  an  act  of  abominable 
rigour. 

The  exterior  of  this  unhappy  Prince  was  in  no  respect  distinguished  bj 
personal  advantages ;  and  in  mind,  he  was  of  a  gentle,  mild,  and  beneficent 
disposition,  (qualities  which  were  visible  even  through  the  veil  of  extreme 
dejection,  with  which  his  natural  character  was  at  present  obscured 
Quentin  observed  that  the  Duke  studiously  avoided  even  looking  at  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  when  he  returned  their  salute,  that  he  kept  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  feared  the  King's  jealousy  might  have  con- 
strued that  gesture  of  ordinary  courtesy,  as  arising  from  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  separate  and  personal  interest  among  them. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  proud  Cardinal  and  Prelate,  John 
of  BaJue,  the  favourite  minister  of  Louis  for  the  time,  whose  rise  and 
character  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Wolsey,  as  the  difference 
betwixt  the  crafty  and  politic  Louis,  and  the  headlong  and  rash  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  would  permit.  The  former  had  raised  his  minister  from 
the  lowest  rank,  to  the  dignity,  or  at  least  to  the  emoluments,  of  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  loaded  him  with  benefices,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and  although  he  was  too  cautious  to  repose  in  the  am- 
bitious Balue  the  unbounded  power  and  trust  which  Henry  placed  in 
Wolsey,  yet  he  was  more  influenced  by  him  than  by  any  other  of  his 
avowed  counsellors.  The  Cardinal,  accordingly,  had  not  escaped  the  error 
incidental  to  those  who  are  suddenly  raised  to  power,  from  an  obscure 
situation,  for  he  entertained  a  strong  persuasion,  dazzled  doubtless  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  elevation,  that  his  capacity  was  equal  to  intermeddling 
with  affairs  of  every  kind,  even  those  most  foreign  to  his  profession  and 
studies.  Tall  and  ungainly  in  his  person,  he  affected  gallantry  and  ad* 
miration  of  the  fair  sex,  although  bis  manners  rendered  bis  pretensiona 
absurd,  and  his  profession  marked  them  as  indecorous.  Some  male  or 
female  flatterer  had,  in  evil  hour,  possessed  him  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  much  beauty  of  contour  in  a  pair  of  hug:e  substantial  legs,  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  father,  a  car-man  of  Limoges,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  a  miller  of  Verdun;  and  with  this  idea  he  had  become  so 
infatuated  that  he  always  had  his  cardinal's  robes  a  little  leoped  up  on  one 
side,  that  the  sturdy  proportion  of  his  limbs  might  not  escape  observation. 
As  he  swept  through  the  stately  apartment  in  his  crimson  dress  and  rich 
cope,  he  stooped  repeatedly  to  look  at  the  arms  and  appointments  of  the 
cavaliers  on  guard,  asked  them  several  questions  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
and  took  upon  him  to  censure  some  of  them  for  what  he  termed  irregnlari- 
tios  of  discipline,  in  language  to  which  these  experienced  soldiers  dared 
no  reply,  altnough  it  was  plain  they  listened  to  it  with  impatience  and  with 
ron  tempt. 
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**  Lb  the  King  aware/'  said  Dunois  to  the  Cardinal,  "  that  the  Burguodian 
Efi.rov  is  peremptorj  in  demanding  an  audience  V* 

**  He  18,"  aoBwered  the  Cardinal;  " and  here,  as  I  think,  comes  the  all 
mfficient  OlJTer  Dain,*  to  let  us  know  the  royal  pleasure." 

As  he  apoke,  a  remarkable  person,  who  then  oivided  the  favour  of  Loui^ 

with  the  proud  Cardinal  himself,  entered  from  the  inner  apartment,  but 

without  any  of  that  important  and  consequential  demeanour  which  marked 

the  fall-blown  dignitj  of  the  churchman.    On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  little, 

pale,  meagre  man,  whose  black  silk  jerkin  and  hose,  without  either  coat, 

cloak,  or  cassock,  formed  a  dress  ill-qualified  to  set  off  to  advantage  a  Tery 

ordinary  person.     He  carried  a  silver  basin  in  bis  hand,  and  a  napkin 

fluDg  OTer  his  arm  indicated  his  menial  capacity.     His  visage  was  pen^ 

crating  and  quick,  although  he  endeavoured  to  banish  such  expression  from 

his  featnrea,   by  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while,  with  the 

stealthy  and  quiet  pace  of  a  cat,  he  seemed  modestly  rather  to  glide  than 

to  walk  through  the  apartment.    But  though  modesty  may  easily  obscure 

worth,  it  cannot  hide  court-favour ;  and  all  attempts  to  steal  unperceived 

through  the  presence-chamber  were  vain,  on  the  part  of  one  known  to  have 

soch  possession  of  the  King's  ear,  as  had  been  attained  by  his  celebrated 

barber  and  groom  of  the  chamber,  Oliver  le  Dain,  called  sometimes  Oliver 

le  Mauvais,  and  sometimes  Oliver  le  Diable,  epithets  derived  from  the  nn- 

9erapulous  cunning  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  schemes 

of  his  master's  tortuous  policy.    At  present  he  spoke  earnestly  for  a  few 

moments  with  the  Count  de  Dunois,  who  instantly  left  the  chamber,  while 

the  tonsor  glided  quietly  back  towards  the  royal  apartment,  whence  he  had 

issued,  every  one  giving  place  to  him ;  which  civility  he  only  acknowledged 

by  the  most  humble  mclination  of  the  body,  excepting  in  a  very  few 

instances,  where  he  made  one  or  two  persons  the  subject  of  envy  to  all  the 

other  courtiers,  by  whispering  a  single  word  in  their  ear ;  and  at  the  same 

time  muttering  something  of  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  escaped  from  their 

replies  as  well  as  from  the  eager  solicitations  of  those  who  wished  to  attract 

his  notice.    Ludovic  Lesly  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  individuals   ' 

who,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  favoured  by  Oliver  with  a  single  word, 

to  assure  him  that  his  matter  was  fortunately  terminated. 

Presently  afterwards  he  had  another  proof  of  the  same  agreeable  tidings ; 
for  Quentin's  old  acquaintance,  Tristan  Tllermite,  the  Provost-Marshal  of 
the  royal  household,  entered  the  apartment,  and  came  straight  to  the  place 
where  Le  Balafr6  was  posted.  This  formidable  officer's  uniform,  which  was 
very  rich,  had  only  the  effect  of  making  his  sinister  countenance  and  bad 
mien  more  strikingly  remarkable,  and  the  tone  which  he  meant  for  con 
eiliatory,  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  growling  of  a  bear.  The  import 
of  his  words,  however,  was  more  amicable  than  the  voice  in  which  they 
were  pronounced.  He  regretted  the  mistake  which  had  fallen  between 
them  on  the  preceding  day,  and  observed  it  was  owing  to  the  Sieur  Le 
Balafr6's  nephew  not  wearing  the  uniform  of  his  corps,  or  announcing 
himself  as  belonging  to  it,  which  had  led  him  into  the  error  for  which  he 
Qiiw  asked  forgiveness. 

Ludovic  Lesly  made  the  necessary  reply,  and  as  soon  as  Tristan  had 
Surned  away,  observed  to  his  nephew,  that  they  had  now  the  distinction  of 
having  a  mortal  enemy  from  henceforward  in  the  person  of  this  dreaded 
?Scer.  *'  But  we  are  above  his  volee — a  soldier,"  said  he,  "  who  does  his 
duty,  may  laugh  at  the  Provost-Marshal." 

Quentin  could  not  help  being  of  his  uncle's  opinion,  for,  as  Tristan  parted 
from  them,  it  was  with  the  look  of  angry  denauce  which  the  bear  casts 
apon  the  hunter  whose  spear  has  wounded  him.  Indeed,  even  when  less 
strongly  moved,  the  sullen  eye  of  this  official  expressed  a  malevolence  of 

*  OUrer's  nune,  ur  iiickiiani  •,  wus  Le  £>ialile.  winch  waif  Iwsiowed  uti  liiin  by  public  haired  is  • 
«c  L»  Luuu,  ot  Ve  Dmui.    He     w  urii^iiuliy  the  ICiiut'ii  barber,  bai  aAerwanlii  a  fuvuurite  ooiioaeUodt 
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|»arpo8e  ^bicli  madfl  men  shadder  to  meet  his  glance ;  and  the  thrill  of  the 
young  Scot  waa  the  deeper  and  more  abhorrent,  that  he  seemed  to  himself 
still  to  feel  on  his  shoulders  the  grasp  of  the  two  death-doing  functionarieii 
of  this  fattd  officer. 

Meanwhile,  Oliver,  after  he  had  prowled  around  the  room  in  the  stealthj 
manner  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,— all,  even  the  highest 
officers  making  way  for  him,  and  loading  him  with  their  ceremonioaa  atten- 
tions, which  his  modesty  seemed  desirous  to  avoid, — again  entered  the 
inner  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  pfesently  thrown  open,  and  King 
Louis  entered  the  presence-chamber. 

Quentin,  like  all  others,  turned  his  eyes  upon  him ;  and  started  so  sud- 
denly, that  he  almost  dropt  his  weapon,  when  he  recognised  in  the  Kin^  of 
France,  that  siik-merchant,  Maitre  Pierre,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  morning  walk.  Singular  suspicions  respecting  the  real  rank  of  this 
person  had  at  different  times  crossed  his  thoughts;  but  this,  the  proved 
reality,  was  wilder  than  his  wildest  conjecture. 

The  stem  look  of  his  uncle,  offended  at  this  breach  of  the  decorum  of  his 
office,  recalled  him  to  himself;  but  not  a  little  was  he  astonished  when  the 
King,  whose  quick  eye  had  at  once  discovered  him,  walked  straight  to  the 
place  where  he  was  posted,  without  taking  notice  of  any  one  else. — "  So," 
he  said,  "  young  man,  I  am  told  you  have  been  brawling  on  your  first  arri- 
val in  Touraine  ;  but  I  pardon  you,  as  it  was  diiefly  the  fault  of  a  foolish 
old  merchant,  who  thought  your  Caledonian  blood  required  to  be  heated  in 
the  morning  with  Vin  de  Beaidne.  If  I  can  find  him,  I  will  make  him  an 
example  to  those  who  debauch  my  Guards. — Balafr6,"  he  added,  speaking 
to  Lesly,  "  your  kinsman  is  a  fair  youth,  though  a  fiery.  We  love  to  cherish 
such  spirits,  and  mean  to  make  more  than  ever  we  did  of  the  brave  men  who 
are  around  us.  Let  the  year,  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  your  nephew's  birth 
be  written  down,  and  given  to  Oliver  Dain." 

Le  Balafr6  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  re-assumed  his  erect  military  pK>si- 
tion,  as  one  who  would  show  by  his  demeanour  his  promptitude  to  act  in  the 
King's  quarrel  or  defence.  Quentin,  in  the  meantime,  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise,  studied  the  King's  appearance  more  attentively,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  differently  he  now  construed  his  deportment  and  features 
than  he  had  done  at  their  first  interview. 

These  were  not  much  changed  in  exterior,  for  Louis,  always  a  scomer  of 
outward  show,  wore,  on  the  present  occasion,  an  old  dark-blue  hunting-dress, 
not  much  better  than  the  plain  burgher  suit  of  the  preceding  day,  and  var- 
nished with  a  huge  rosary  of  ebony,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Grand  Seignior,  with  an  attestation  that  it  had  been 
used  by  a  Coptic  hermit  on  Mount  Lebanon,  a  personage  of  profound  sanc- 
tity. And  instead  of  his  cap  with  a  single  image,  he  now  wore  a  hat,  the 
band  of  which  was  garnished  with  at  least  a  dozen  of  little  paltrv  figures 
of  saints  stamped  in  lead.  But  those  eyes,  which,  according  to  Quentin'a 
former  impression,  only  twinkled  with  the  love  of  gain,  had,  now  that  thej 
were  known  to  be  the  property  of  an  able  and  powerful  monarch,  a  piercing 
and  m^estic  elance ;  and  those  wrinkles  on  the  brow,  which  he  had  supposed 
were  formed  during  a  long  series  of  petty  schemes  of  commerce,  seemea  now 
the  furrows  which  sagacity  had  worn  while  toiling  in  meditation  upon  the 
fate  of  nations. 

Presently  after  the  King's  appearance,  the  Princesses  of  France,  with  tha 
ladies  of  their  suite,  entered  the  apartment.  With  the  eldest,  afterwards 
married  to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  and  known  in  French  history  by  the  name  of 
the  Lady  of  Beaujeau,  our  story  has  but  little  to  do.  She  was  tall,  and  rather 
handsome,  possessed  eloquence,  talent,  and  much  of  her  father'b  sagacity, 
who  reposed  great  confidence  in  her,  and  loved  her  as  well  perhaps  as  he 
loved  any  one. 

The  younger  s'ster  the  unfortunate  Joan,  the  destined  bride  of  the  Duke 
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•f  Orleans,  adranccxl  timidly  by  the  sido  of  her  sister,  conscioas  of  «  total 
vraot  of  thoae  exterDal  qualities  which  women  ara  most  desirous  of  possesi^* 
tng,  or  being  thought  to  possess.  She  wa<«  pale,  thin,  and  sickly  in  her 
oomplexion  ;  lier  shape  visibly  bent  to  one  side,  and  her  gait  so  unequal  that 
■be  might  be  called  lamo.  A  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  eyes  which  were  ex 
preflsive  of  melancholy,  softness,  and  resignation,  with  a  quantity  of  light 
brown  locks,  were  the  only  redeeming  points  which  flattery  itself  could 
have  dared  to  number,  to  counteract  the  general  homeliness  of  her  face  and 
figure.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  was  easy  to  remark,  from  the  Princess't 
negligence  in  dress,  and  the  timidity  of  her  manner,  that  she  had  an  unn* 
■oal  and  distressing  consciousness  of  her  own  plainness  of  appearance, 
and  did  not  dare  to  make  any  of  those  attempts  to  mend  by  manners  or  by 
art  what  natore  had  left  amiss,  or  in  any  other  way  to  exert  a  power  of 
pleasing.  The  King  (who  loved  her  not)  stepped*  hastily  to  her  as  she 
entered. — **  How  now!"  be  said,  "our  world  contemning  daughter  —  Are 
you  robed  for  a  bunting-party,  or  for  the  convent,  this  morning?     Speak^- 


anawer." 


"  For  which  your  highness  pleases,  sire,"  said  the  Princess,  scarce  raising 
her  voice  above  her  breath. 

**  Ay,  doubtless,  you  would  persuade  me  it  is  your  desire  to  quit  the  Court, 
Joan,  and  renounce  the  world  and  its  vanities. — Ha,  maiden,  wouldst  thou 
have  it  thought  that  we,  the  first-born  of  Holy  Church,  would  refuse  our 
daaghter  to  Heaven? — Our  Lady  and  Saint  Martin  forbid  we  should  refuse 
the  offering,  were  it  worthy  of  the  altar,  or  were  thy  vocation  in  truth 
thitherwardl*'  .  '  .       . 

So  saying,  the  King  crossed  himself  de%'outly,  looking,  in  the  meantime, 
as  appeared  to  Quentin,  very  like  a  cunning  vassal,  who  was  depreciating 
the  merit  of  something  which  he  was  desirous  to  keep  to  himself',  in  order 
that  he  might  stand  excused  for  not  offering  it  to  his  chief  or  superior. 
**  Does  he  thus  play  the  hypocrite  with  Heaven,"  thought  Durward,  **  and 
sport  with  Gud  and  the  Saints,  as  he  may  safely  do  with  men,  who  dare  not 
search  bis  nature  too  closely  ?'' 

Louis  meantime  resumed,  after  a  moment's  mental  devotion — '*No,  fair 
daughter,  I  and  another  know  your  real  mind  l)etter — Ha!  fair  cousin  of 
Orleans,  do  we  not  ?  Approach,  fair  sir,  and  lead  this  devoted  vestal  of  ours 
to  her  horse." 

Orleans  started  when  the  King  spoke,  and  hastened  to  obey  him ;  but 
with  such  precipitation  of  step,  and  confusion,  that  Louis  called  out, 
•*Nay,  cousin,  rein  your  gallantrjr,  and  look  before  you  —  Why,  what  a 
1  cadiong  matter  a  gallant's  haj>te  is  on  some  occasions !  — You  had  well- 
liigh  taken  Ann's  hand  instead  of  her  sister's. — Sir,  must  I  give  Joan's  to 
you  myself?" 

The  unhappy  Prince  looked  up,  and  shuddered  like  a  child,  when  forced 
to  touch  something  at  which  it  has  instinctive  horror — then  making  an  effort, 
took  the  hand  which  the  Princess  neither  gave  nor  yet  withheld.  As  they 
ttood,  her  cold  damp  fingers  enclosed  in  his  trembling  hand,  with  their  eyes 
looking  on  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
two  youthful  beings  was  rendered  more  utterly  miserable  —  the  Duke,  who 
felt  himself  fettered  to  the  object  of  his  aversion  by  bonds  which  he  durst 
not  tear  asunder,  or  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  too  plainly  saw 
that  she  was  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  him,  to  gain  whose  kindness  she 
would  willingly  have  died. 

•And  now  to  horse,  gentlemen  and  ladies — We  will  oursolvos  load  forth 
our  daughter  of  Boaujeau,"  said  the  King ;  **  and  God's  blessing  and  Saint 
Hubert's  be  on  our  morning's  sport!" 

**  I  am,  I  fear,  doomed  to  interrupt  it.  Sire,"  said  the  Compte  de  Dunois— 
"  the  Burgundian  Envoy  is  before  the  gates  of  the  Castle,  and  demands  ao 
sodieQce." 
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**Demands  an  audience,  DunoiH  V  replied  the  King — "  Did  you  not  answer 
him,  as  we  sent  you  word  by  Oliver,  that  we  were  not  at  leisure  to  see  him 
to-day, — and  that  to-inorrow  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Martin,  which,  please 
Heaven,  we  would  di8turb  by  no  earthly  thoughts, — and  that  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  we  were  designed  for  Amboise  —  but  that  we  would  not  fail  to  ap* 
point  him  as  early  an  audience,  when  we  returned,  as  our  pressing  afifairs 
would  permit?" 

"All  this  I  said,*'  answered  Dunois ;  **  but  yet,  Sire  — " 

**  Pasques-dieu  !  man,  what  is  it  that  thus  sticks  in  thy  throat?"  said  the 
Rinf.     '*  This  Burgundian's  terms  must  have  been  hard  of  digestion." 

"Ilad  not  my  duty,  your  Grace's  commands,  and  his  character  as  aa 
Envoy,  restrained  me,"  said  Dunois,  "  he  should  have  tried  to  digest  them 
himself;  for,  by  Our  Lady  of  Orleans,  I  had  more  mind  to  have  made  him 
eat  his  own  words,  than  to  have  brought  them  to  your  Majesty." 

"  Body  of  me,  Dunois,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  strange  that  thou,  one  of 
the  most  impatient  fellovi's  alive,  shouldst  have  so  little  sympathy  with  the 
like  infirmity  in  our  blunt  and  fiery  cousin,  Charles  of  Burgundy.  WhTt 
man,  I  mind  his  blustering  messages  no  more  than  the  towers  of  tnis  OasUe 
regard  the  whistling  of  the  north-east  wind,  which  comes  from  Flanders,  ae 
well  as  this  brawling  Envoy." 

'*  Know  then,  Sire,"  replied  Dunois,  *'  that  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  tarries 
below,  with  his  retinue  of  pursuivants  and  trumpets,  and  says,  that  since 
your -Majesty  refuses  him  the  andience  which  his  master  has  instructed  him 
to  demand,  upon  matters  of  the  most  pressing  concern,  he  will  remain  there 
till  midnight,  and  accost  your  Majesty  at  whatever  hour  you  are  pleased  to 
issue  from  your  Castle,  whether  for  business,  exercise,  or  devotion  ;  and 
that  no  consideration,  except  the  use  of  absolute  force,  shall  compel  him  to 
desist  from  his  resolution. 

"  He  is  a  fool,"  said  the  King,  with  much  composure.  "  Does  the  hot- 
beaded  Hainaulter  think  it  any  penance  for  a  man  of  sense  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours  quiet  within  the  walls  of  his  Castle,  when  he  hath  the 
affairs  of  a  kingdom  to  occupy  him  ?  These  impatient  coxcombs  think  that 
all  men,  like  themselves,  are  miserable,  save  when  in  saddle  and  stirrup. 
Let  the  dogs  be  put  up,  and  well  looked  to,  gentle  Dunois — We  will  hold 
council  to-day,  instead  of  hunting." 

"  My  Liege,"  answered  Dunois,  "  you  will  not  thus  rid  yourself  of  Crfeve- 
cosur;  for  his  master's*  instructions  are,  that  if  he  hath  not  this  audienoe 
which  he  demands,  he  shall  nail  his  gauntlet  t6  the  palisades  before  the 
Castle,  in  token  of  mortal  defiance  on  the  part  of  his  master,  shall  renounoe 
the  Duke's  fealty  to  France,  and  declare  instant  war." 

"  Ay,"  said  Louis,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  voice,  but  frown*, 
ing  until  his  piercing  dark  eye  became  almost  invisible  under  his  shaeggr* 
eyebrows,  'Ms  it  even  so?  —  will  our  ancient  vassal  prove  so  masterful^ 
our  dear  cousin  treat  us  thus  unkindly  ?  —  Nay,  then,  Dunois,  we  must  un- 
fold the  Oriflammet  and  cry  Dennis  MovUjoyeV 

"  Marry  and  amen,  and  m  a  most  happy  hour!"  said  the  martial  Dunois; 
and  the  guards  in  the  hall,  unable  to  resist  the  same  impulse,  stirred  each 
upon  his  post,  so  as  to  produce  a  low  but  distinct  sound  of  clashing  arms. 
Tnc  King  east  his  eye  proudly  round,  and,  for  a  moment,  thought  and  looked 
like  his  heroic  father. 

But  the  excitement  of  the  moment  presently  gave  way  to  the  host  of  politi* 
cal  considenations,  which,  at  that  conjuncture,  rendered  an  open  breach 
with  Burgundy  so  peculiarly  perilous.  Edward  IV.,  a  brave  and  victorious 
king,  who  had  in  his  own  person  fought  thirty  battles,  was  now  established 
on  the  throne  of  England,  was  brother  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and, 
it  might  well  be  supposed,  waited  but  a  rupture  between  his  near  oonnoo- 
tion  and  Louis,  to  carry  into  France,  through  the  ever-open  eate  of  Calais* 
those  arms  which  had  been  triumphant  in  the  English  civil  wars  ano  «o 
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obliterate  the  recollection  of  internal  dissenQions  by  that  most  popular  o(  r\\ 
occupations  amongst  the  English,  an  invasion  of  France.  To  this  considcra 
uon  was  added  the  uncertain  faith  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  other 
weighty  subjects  of  reflection.  So  that,  afler  a  deep  pause,  when  Louis  again 
spoke,  although  in  the  same  tone,  it  was  with  an  altered  spirit.  *'  But  God 
forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  aught  less  than  necessity  should  make  us,  the  Most 
Christian  King,  give  cause  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  if  any  thinft 
thort  of  dishonour  may  avert  such  a  calamity.  We  tender  our  subjects^ 
safety  dearer  than  the  ruffle  which  our  own  dignity  may  receive  from  the 
rude  breath  of  a  malapert  ambassador,  who  hath  perhaps  exceeded  (he 
errand  with  which  he  was  charged.  —  Admit  the  Envoy  of  Burgundy  to  our 
presence." 

"  Beaii  pacifici"  said  the  Cardinal  Balue. 

'*  True ;  and  your  eminence  knoweth  that  they  who  humble  theiaselves 
shall  be  exalted,"  added  the  King. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  an  Amen,  to  which  few  assented ;  for  even  the  pale 
eheek  of  Orleans  kindled  with  shame,  and  Balafr6  suppressed  his  feel- 
ings so  little,  as  to  let  the  butt-end  of  his  partisan  fall  heavily  on  the  flo<ir, 
—  a  movement  of  impatience  for  which  he  underwent  a  bitter  reproof  from 
the  Cardinal,  with  a  lecture  on  the  mode  of  handling  his  arms  when  in 
.  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  King  himself  seemed  unusually  embar- 
rassed at  the  silence  uround  him.  '*  You  are  pensive,  Dunois,"  he  said  — 
'*  You  disapprove  of  our  siving  way  to  this  hot-headed  Envoy." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Dunois ;  **  I  meddle  not  with  matters  beyond  my 
sphere.    I  was  but  thinking  of  asking  a  boon  of  your  Majesty." 

'*  A  boon,  Dunois  —  what  is  it  ?  —  You  are  an  unfrequent  suitor,  and  may 
count  on  our  favour." 

"  I  would,  then,  ^our  Majesty  would  send  me  to  Evreux  to  regulate  the 
elergv,"  said  Dunois,  with  military  frankness. 

"That  were  indeed  beyond  thy  sphere,"  replied  the  King,  smiling. 

"  I  might  order  priests  as  well,"  replied  the  count,  '*  as  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Evreux,  or  my  Lord  Cardinal,  if  he  likes  the  title  better,  can  exercise  the 
soldiers  of  your  Majesty's  guard." 

The  King  smilea  again,  and  more  mysteriously,  while  he  whispered 
Dunois,  '*  Tne  time  may  come  when  you  and  I  will  regulate  the  j^riests 
together  —  But  this  is  for  the  present  a  good  conceited  animal  of  a  Bishop. 
Ah,  Dunois  1  Rome,  Rome  puts  him  and  other  burdens  upon  ns-— But 
patience,  cousin,  and  shuffle  the  cards,  till  our  hand  is  a  stronger  one."* 

The  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the  court-yard  now  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  Burgundian  nobleman.  All  in  the  presence-chamber  made  haste  to 
arrange  themselves  according  to  their  proper  places  of  precedence,  the  King 
and  daughters  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the  assembly. 

The  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,  a  renowned  and  undaunted  warrior,  entered 
the  apartment ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usage  among  the  envoys  of  friendly 
powers,  he  appeared  all  armed,  excepting  his  head,  in  a  gorgeous  suit  of  the 
most  superb  Milan  armour,  made  of  steel,  inlaid  and  embossed  with  gold, 
which  was  wrought  into  the  fantastic  taste  called  the  Arabesque.  Around 
bis  neck,  and  over  his  polished  cuirass,  hun^  his  master's  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  one  of  the  most  honoured  associations  of  chivalry  then  known  in 
Christendom.     A  handsome  page  bore  his  helmet  behind  him,  a  herald  pre- 

*  Dr.  DryamlURl  here  remarks,  ihiit  canli.  nid  to  hnre  been  invented  in  a  precedinf  raixit.  for  the  amoae* 
roent  ofCharlea  V.  ilurioc  the  interrHls  of  hit  mentwl  diaorder.  sefin  upoedily  to  have  beciune  dminion  among 
ihe  man iers,sinoe  lh«iT  already  fantiahed  Louis  XI  with  a  meiaphnr.  The  nme  {)rnTerh  wai  quoted  by 
Daramlane.  in  the  enchauiod  cave  of  Monresinoa.  The  aliened  oriitin  of  the  in vrni inn  of  cards,  produced 
one  of  I  he  shrewdeskt  replies  I  hare  ever  heanl  Riven  in  eriilence.  It  wm»  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Greitrry  of 
Eijinharch  to  a  Ronosel  of  wr«*i  eminence  at  the  Scottish  Bar  llie  Doctor's  testimony  went  to  prove  the 
Dsrni'v  of  I  he  parly  whoee  ment«l  cupneity  was  ilie  point  at  iaaue.  On  a  cntts-internifniiion.  he  adnntled 
,ttie  penMHi  ui  question  played  adniirnbly  at  whtst.    "  And  do  ynii  serioubly  My.  doctor."  said  tlie  Iniirned 


counsel/**  that  a  person  haviof;  a  saperinr  capacity  for  a  (otme  so  difficult,  and  which  requires  in  a  preeminent 
ic^i««,  memory.  jodKment.  ami  combination,  can  be  at  the  anrae  time  derauired  in  his  underatAndioirT '— '*' 
«Ai  ko  card-player."  said  the  dtictor,  with  jrrrat  address. "  hut  I  have  read  in  history  that  cards  were  iuvealW 
'«r  the  amuseoirnt  of  an  nuwie  king."    The  oooMqueuaes  uf  this  reply  were  deciahre 
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ceedcii  Qim,  bearing  his  letters  of  credence  which  he  offered  on  his  kooe  to 
the  King;  while  the  ambassador  himself  paused  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
as  if  to  give  all  present  time  to  admire  his  lofty  look,  commanding  stature, 
and  undaunted  composure  of  countenance  and  manner.  The  rest  of  his 
attendants  waited  in  the  antechamber,  or  court-yard. 

"  Approach,  Seignior  Count  de  Crfevecoeur,"  said  Louis,  after  a  momenf  a 
glance  at  his  commission  ;  "  we  need  not  our  Cousin's  letters  of  credence, 
either  to  introduce  to  us  a  warrior  so  well  known,  or  to  assure  us  of  jour 
highly  deserved  credit  with  your  master.  We  trust  that  your  fair  partner, 
who  shares  some  of  our  ancestral  blood,  is  in  good  health.  Had  you  Drought 
her  in  your  hand.  Seignior  Count,  wc  might  have  thought  you  wore  your 
armour,  on  this  unwonted  occasion,  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  hor  charms 
against  the  amorous  chivalry  of  France.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  guess  the 
reason  of  this  complete  panoply." 

**  Sire,"  replied  the  ambassador,  "  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoRur  must  lament 
his  misfortune,  and  entreat  your  forgiveness,  that  he  cannot,  on  this  occasion, 
reply  with  such  humble  deference  as  is  due  to  the  royal  courtesy  with  which 
your  Majesty  has  honoured  him.  But,  although  it  is  only  the  voice  of 
Fhilip  Cr^vecoeur  de  Cordis  which  speaks,  the  words  he  utters  must  be 
those  of  his  gracious  Lord  and  Sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 

"And  what  has  Crfevecojur  to  say  in  the  words  of  Burgundy  ?"  said  Louie, 
with  an  assumption  of  sufficient  dignity.  "Yet  hold  —  remember,  that  ia 
this  presence,  Philip  Cr&vecoeur  de  Cordis  speaks  to  him  who  is  his  Sot^ 
reign's  Sovereign." 

Cr^vecoeur  bowed,  and  then  spoke  aloud: — "King  of  France,  the  mighty 
Duke  of  Burgundy  once  more  sends  you  a  written  schedule  of  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions  committed  on  his  frontiers  by  your  Majesty's  garrisons  and 
officers ;  and  the  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  it  is  your  Majesty's  par- 
pose  to  make  him  amends  for  these  injuries?" 

The  Kin^,  looking  slightly  at  the  memorial  which  the  herald  delivered  to 
him  upon  his  knee,  said,  "  These  matters  have  been  already  long  before  our 
Council.  Of  the  injuries  complained  of,  some  are  in  requital  of  those  sus- 
tained by  my  subjects,  some  are  affirmed  without  any  proof,  some  have  been 
retaliated  by  the  Duke's  garrisons  and  soldiers ;  ana  if  there  remain  any 
which  fall  under  none  of  these  predicaments,  we  are  not,  as  a  Christian 
prince,  averse  to  make  satisfaction  for  wrongs  actually  sustained  by  our 
neighbour,  though  committed  not  only  without  our  countenance,  but  against 
our  express  order." 

"  I  will  convey  your  Majesty's  answer,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  to  my  most 
rraciotis  master ;  yet,  let  me  say,  that,  as  it  is  in  no  degree  different  from 
the  evasive  replies  which  have  already  been  returned  to  his  just  complaints, 
I  cannot  hope  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  re-establishing  peace  and 
friendship  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy." 

"  Be  that  at  God's  pleasure,"  said  the  King.  "  It  is  not  for  dread  of  thj 
master's  arms,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  only,  that  I  return  so  temperate  an 
answer  to  his  injurious  reproaches.     Proceed  with  thine  errand." 

"  My  master's  next  demand,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  is,  that  your  Majesty 
frill  cease  your  secret  and  underhand  dealing  with  his  towns  of  Ghent, 
Liege,  and  Malines.  lie  reauests  that  your  Majesty  will  recall  the  secret 
Agents,  by  whose  means  the  aiscontents  of  his  good  citizens  of  Flanders  sre 
inflamed ;  and  dismiss  from  vour  Majesty's  dominions,  or  rather  deliver  up 
to  the  condign  punishment  of  their  liege  lord,  those  traitorous  fugitives,  who, 
having  fled  from  the  scenes  of  their  machinations,  have  found  too  ready  a 
refuge  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  other  French  cities." 

"  Say  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  I  know  of  no 
luch  indirect  practices  as  those  with  which  he  injuriously  charges  me;  thai 
diy  subjects  of  France  have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  good  cities  of 
Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  by  free  traffic,  which  it  would 
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be  M  iLiicb  conlr&ry  to  the  Duke's  interest  as  mine  to  interrupt;  and  thai 
man  J  Fleming  have  residence  in  my  kingdom,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of 
uij  laws,  for  the  same  purpose ;  bat  none,  to  our  knowledge,  for  those  of 
treason  or  mutiny  against  the  Duke.  Proceed  with  your  message — you  havd 
htard  my  answer." 

**A«  formerly.  Sire,  with  pain,"  replied  the  Count  of  CrfevecODur ;  "it  not 
being  uf  tliat  direct  or  explicit  nature  which  the  Duke,  my  master,  will 
accept,  in  atonement  for  a  long  train  of  secret  machinations,  not  the  lesa 
certain,  though  now  disavowed  by  your  Majesty.  But  I  proceed  with  uiy 
message.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  farther  requires  the  King  of  France  to 
Bend  back  to  bis  dominions  without  delay,  and  under  a  secure  safeguard, 
the  persons  of  Isabelle  Countess  of  Croye,  and  of  her  relation  and  guardian 
the  Countess  Ilameline,  cf  the  same  family,  in  respect  the  said  Countess 
Isabelle,  heing,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  her 
estates,  the  ward  of  the  said  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hath  fled  from  his  domin- 
ioo^,  and  from  the  charce  which  he,  as  a  careful  guardian,  was  willing  to 
extend  over  her,  and  is  here  mair.tained  in  secret  by  the  King  of  France, 
and  b^  him  fortified  in  her  contumacy  to  the  Duke,  her  natural  lord  and 
guardian,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  thev  ever  have  been 
acknowledged  in  civilized  Europe. — Once  more  I  pause  U)r  your  Majesty's 
reply." 

**  lou  did  well.  Count  de  Cr^vecceur,"  said  Louis,  scornfully,  "to  begin 
your  embassy  at  an  early  hour ;  for  if  it  be  your  purpose  to  call  on  me  to 
account  for  the  flight  of  every  vassal  whom  your  master's  heady  passion 
may  have  driven  from  his  dominions,  the  bead-roll  may  last  till  sunset. 
Who  can  affirm  that  these  ladies  are  in  my  dominions  ?  who  can  presume 
to  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  I  have  either  countenanced  their  flight  hither,  or 
have  received  them  with  ofiers  of  protection  ?  Nay,  who  is  it  will  assert, 
that,  if  they  are  in  France,  their  place  of  retirement  is  within  my  knowledge  ?" 
**  Sire,"  said  CrfevecoBur,  **  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  w(m  provided  with 
a  witness  on  this  subject  —  one  who  beheld  these  fugitive  ladies  in  the  inn 
called  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  not  far  from  this  Castle — one  who  saw  your  Majesty 
in  their  company,  though  under  the  unworthy  disguise  of  a  burgess  of  Tours 
-^ne  who  received  from  them,  in  your  royal  presence,  messages  and  letters 
ti»  tbeir  friends  in  Flanders — all  which  he  conveyed  to  the  hand  and  ear  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 

"  Bring  him  forward,"  said  the  King ;  "  place  the  man  before  my  face  who 
dares  maintain  these  palpable  falsehoods." 

"  You  speak  in  triumph,  my  lord  ;  for  you  are  well  aware  that  this  wit- 
ness no  longer  exists.  IVhen  he  lived,  he  was  called  Zamet  Magraubin, 
by  birth  one  of  those  Bohemian  wanderers.  lie  was  yesterday,  as  I  have 
learned,  executed  by  a  party  of  your  Majesty's  Provost-Marshal,  to  prevent, 
doubtless,  his  standing  here,  to  verify  what  he  said  of  this  matter  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  presence  of  his  Council,  and  of  me,  Philip  Cr^vecoeur 
de  Cordi«." 

"Now,  by  Our  Lady  of  Embrun !"  said  the  King,  "so  gross  are  these 
accusations,  and  so  fr^  of  consciousness  am  1  of  aught  that  approaches 
theiQ,  that,  by  the  honour  of  a  King,  I  laugh,  rather  than  am  wroth  at  them. 
My  ProTost-guard  daily  put  to  death,  as  is  their  duty,  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  is  my  crown  to  be  slandered  with  whatever  these  thieves  and 
VAKibonds  may  have  said  to  our  hot  cousin  of  Burgundy  and  his  wise  coun* 
sellors?  I  pray  you,  tell  my  kind  cousin,  if  he  loves  such  companions,  he 
bad  best  keep  them  in  his  own  estates ;  for  here  they  are  like  to  meet  short 
slirift  and  a  tight  cord." 
"  My  master  needs  no  such  subjects.  Sir  King,"  answered  the  Counti  in  a 
one  more  disrespectful  than  he  had  vet  permitted  himself  to  make  uie  of; 
**forthe  noble  Duke  uses  not  to  inquire  of  witches,  wandering  Sgyptiuptj.  %if 
iffjieri,  upop  the  deftiny  and  fate  of  his  neighbours  and  allief."    ' 
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"  We  Lq\j  had  patience  enough,  and  t>  spare/'  said  the  King,  interrupt- 
irig  him  ;  '*  and  since  thy  sole  errand  here  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  Oi. 
insult,  we  will  send  some  one  in  uur  name  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — con 
vinced,  in  thus  demeanin<;  thyself  towards  us,  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  com 
mission,  whatever  that  may  have  been." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Cr^vecoDur,  **  I  have  not  yet  acquitted  myself  of 
it. — Hearken,  Louis  of  Valois,  King  of  France — ilearken,  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, who  may  be  present-^  Ilearken,  all  good  and  true  men — And  tho'u, 
Toison  d'Or,"  addressing  the  herald,  "make  proclamation  after  me. — I, 
Philip  Cr^vecocur  of  Cordes,  Count  of  the  Empire,  and  Knight  of  the  honour- 
able and  princely  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  name  of  the  most  puis- 
sant Lord  and  Prince,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  G<m1,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
Lotharingia,  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg,  of  Luxembourg  and  of  Gueldres ; 
Earl  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  Count  Palatine  of  Hainault,  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Namur,  and  Zutphen ;  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire ;  Lord  of 
Friezeland,  Salines,  and  Malines,  do  give  you,  Louis,  King  of  France,  openly 
to  know,  that  you,  having  refused  to  remedy  the  various  griefs,  wrongs,  and 
offences,  done  and  brought  by  you,  or  by  and  through  your  aid,  suggestion, 
and  instigation,  against  the  said  Duke  and  his  loving  subjects,  he,  by  my 
mouth,  renounces  all  allegiance  and  fealty  towards  your  crown  and  dignity 
—  pronounces  vou  false  and  faithless ;  and  defies  you  as  a  Prince,  and  as  a 
man.    There  lies  my  gage,  in  evidence  of  what  I  have  said." 

So  saying,  he  plucked  the  gauntlet  off  his  right  hand,  and  flung  it  dowu 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

Until  this  last  climax  of  audacity,  there  had  been  a  deep  silence  in  the 
royal  apartment  during  the  extraordinary  scene;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
clash  or  the  gauntlet,  when  cast  down,  been  echoed  by  the  deep  voice  of 
Toison  d'Or,  the  Burgundian  herald,  with  the  ejaculation,  **  Vive  Bour- 
gogne !"  than  there  was  a  general  tumult.  While  Dunois,  Orleans,  old  Lord 
Crawford,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose  rank  authorized  their  interference, 
contended  which  should  lift  up  the  gauntlet,  the  others  in  the  hall  exclaimed, 
**  Strike  him  down  I  Cut  him  to  pieces  I  Comes  he  here  to  insult  the  King 
of  France  in  his  own  palace  1" 

But  the  King  appeased  the  tumult  by  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  like  thun- 
der, which  overawed  and  silenced  every  other  sound,  '*  Silence,  my.  lieges, 
lay  not  a  hand  on  the  man,  not  a  finger  on  the  gage ! — And  you,  Sir  Count, 
of  what  is  your  life  composed,  or  how  is  it  warranted,  that  you  thus  place 
it  on  the  cast  of  a  die  so  perilous  ?  or  is  your  Duke  made  of  a  different 
metal  from  other  princes,  since  he  thus  asserts  his  pretended  quarrel  in  a 
manner  so  unusual  V 

*'  He  is  indeed  framed  of  a  different  and  more  noble  metal  than  the  other 
princes  of  Europe,"  said  the  undaunted  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur ;  "  for,  when 
not  one  of  them  dared  to  give  shelter  to  you — to  you,  I  say.  King  Louis — 
when  you  were  yet  only  Dauphin,  an  exile  from  France,  and  pursued  by  the 
whole  bitterness  of  your  father's  revenge,  and  all  the  power  of  his  king- 
diim,  you  were  received  and  protected  liKe  a  brother  by  my  noble  master, 
whose  generosity  of  disposition  you  have  so  grossly  misused.  Farewell, 
Sire,  my  mission  is  discharged." 

So  saying,  the  Count  de  Cr^vecoeur  led  the  apartment  abruptly,  and  with- 
out farther  leave-taking. 

'*  After  him  —  after  him  —  take  up  the  gauntlet  and  after  him  !"  said  the 
King.  —  "I  mean  not  you,  Dunois,  nor  you,  my  Lord  of  Crawford,  who, 
methinks,  may  be  too  old  for  such  hot  frays ;  nor  you,  cousin  of  Orleans, 
who  are  too  young  for  them.  —  My  Lord  Cardinal  —  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Auxerre  — it  is  your  holy  office  to  make  peace  among  princes ;  —  do  you  lift 
tiie  gauntlet,  and  remonstrate  with  Count  Cr^vecoeur  on  the  sin  he  has  com- 
mitted, in  thus  insulting  a  great  monarch  in  his  own  Court,  and  forcing  us 
to  bring  the  miseries  of  war  upon  his  kingdom,  and  that  of  ^s  neighbour/ 
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Upon  this  direct  personal  appeal,  the  Cardinal  Balue  proceeded  to  lift  th« 
gauntlet,  with  such  precaution  as  one  would  touch  an  adder, — so  great  was 
apparently  hu  aversion  to  this  symhol  of  war,  —  and  presently  left  *^ti4 
royal  apartment  to  hasten  after  the  challenger. 

Louis  paused  and  looked  round  the  circle  of  his  courtiers,  most  of  whonii 
except  such  ns  we  have  already  distinguished,  being  men  of  low  birth,  and 
raised  to  their  rank  in  the  Ring's  household  for  other  gifts  than  courage  or 
feats  of  arms,  looked  pale  on  each  other,  and  had  obviously  received  an 
unpleasant  impression  from  the  scene  which  had  been  just  acted.  Louis 
gazed  on  them  with  contempt,  and  then  said  aloud,  "  Although  the  Count 
of  Cr^vecoeur  be  presumptuous  and  overweening,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  him  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  as  bold  a  servant  as  ever  bore  message 
for  a  prince.  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  as  faithful  an  envoy  to  carry 
back  my  answer." 

"  You  do  your  French  nobles  injustice.  Sire,"  said  Dunois ;  "  not  one  of 
ihem  but  would  carry  a  defiance  to  Burgundy  on  the  point  of  his  sword." 

"  And,  Sire,"  said  old  Crawford,  '*  you  wrong  also  the  Scottish  gentle- 
men who  serve  you.  I,  or  any  of  my  followers,  being  of  meet  rank,  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  call  yonder  proud  Count  to  a  reckoning;  my  own 
arm  is  yet  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  if  I  have  but  your  Majesty's  per^ 


mission." 


"  But  your  Majesty,"  continued  Dunois,  "  will  employ  us  in  no  service 
through  which  we  may  win  honour  to  ourselves,  to  your  Majesty,  or  to 
Franse." 

"  Say  rather,"  said  tlie  King,  "  that  I  will  not  give  way,  Dunois,  to  the 
headlong  impetuosity,  which,  on  some  punctilio  of  chivalry,  would  wreck 
Tourselves,  the  throne,  France,  and  all.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who 
knows  not  how  precious  every  hour  of  peace  is  at  this  moment,  when  so 
necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  distracted  country ;  yet  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  would  not  rush  into  war -on  account  of  a  tale  of  a  wandering 
gipsv,  or  some  errant  damoeel,  whose  reputation,  perhaps,  is  scarce  higher. 
-— iiere  comes  the  Cardinal,  and  we  trust  with  more  pacific  tidings. —llow 
now,  my  Lord  — -  have  you  brought  the  Count  to  reason  and  to  temper  ?" 

"Sire,"  said  Balue,  "my  task  hath  been  difficult.  I  put  it  to  yonder 
proud  Count,  how  he  dared  to  use  towards  your  Majesty,  the  presumptuous 
reproach  with  which  his  audience  had  broken  up,  and  wnich  must  be  under- 
stood as  proceeding,  not  from  his  master,  but  trom  his  own  ins<ilence,  and 
as  placing  him  therefore  in  your  Majesty's  discretion,  for  what  penalty  you 
might  think  proper." 

"You  said  right,"  replied  the  King;  "  and  what  was  his  answer?" 

"  The  Count,"  continued  the  Cardinal,  "  had  at  that  moment  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  ready  to  mount ;  and,  on  hearing  my  expostulation,  he  turned 
his  head  without  altering  his  position.  '  Had  I,'  said  ne,  '  been  fifty  leajjues 
distant,  and  had  heard  by  report  that  a  queeti<m  vituperacive  of  my  Prmce 
bad  been  asked  by  the  King  of  France,  I  had,  even  at  that  distance, 
instantly  mounted,  and  returned  to  disburden  my  uiind  of  the  answer  which 
I  gave  him  but  now." 

•*  1  said,  sirs,"  said  the  King,  turning  around,  without  any  show  of  angry 
emotion,  '*  that  in  the  Count  Philip  of  Cr^vecceur,  our  cousin  the  Duke  pos- 
sesses as  worthy  a  servant  as  ever  rode  at  a  prince's  right  liand.  —  But  you 
prevailed  with  him  to  stay?" 

"To  stay  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  receive  again 
his  gage  of  defiance,"  said  the  Cardinal ;  "  he  has  dismounted  at  the  Fleur- 
«ie-Lys." 

"  See  that  he  be  nobly  attended  and  cared  for,  at  our  charges,"  said  the 

King ;  "  such  servant  is  a  jewel  in  a  prince's  crown.    Twenty-four  hours?" 

He  added,  muttering  to  himself,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  stretching  hit 

yes  to  see  into  futurity;  "twenty-four  hours?  'tis  of  the  shortest     Yet 
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tweiil^-four  hoai  i.  al  1y  and  skilfully  emnloTed,  may  be  worth  a  year  in  the 
hand  ^f  iiuloient  or  incapable  agents. — Well. — To  the  forost^^to  the  forest, 
my  gallant  lords !  —  Orleans,  my  fair  kinsman,  lay  aside  that  modesty, 
though  it  becomes  you ;  mind  not  my  Juan's  coyness.  The  Loire  may  an 
soon  avoid  mingling  with  the  Cher,  as  she  from  mvouring  your  suit,  or  you 
&om  preferring  it,'^  he  added,  as  the  unhappy  prince  moved  slowly  on  after 
his  betrothed  bride.  **  And  now  for  your  boar-spears,  gentlemen  ;  for  Al- 
legre,  my  pricker,  bath  harboured  one  that  will  try  bo£  dog  and  man.  — 
Dunois,  lend  me  your  spear,  —  take  mine,  it  is  too  weighty  for  me;  bat 
when  did  you  complain  of  such  a  fault  in  your  lance? — To  horae-  to 
horse,  gentlemen." 
And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 


Cjioptn  tjiE  Jitntji. 

THE   BOAR-HUNT. 

I  mill  ronfvne  with  anretpectJTe  bofi 
And  in4i-wiuad  fuoli.    Nona  lire  fur  mm 
That  look  into  me  with  luspicioiM  efw. 

KiMO  fUCB*>P. 

All  the  experience  which  the  Cardinal  had  been  able  to  collect  of  hit 
master's  disposition  did  not,  upon  the  present  occasion,  prevent  his  falling 
into  a  great  error  of  policy.  His  vanity  induced  him  to  think  that  he  had 
been  more  successful  in  prevailing  upon  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  to  remain 
at  Tours,  than  any  other  moderator  whom  the  King  might  have  employed, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been.  And  as  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
importance  which  Louis  attached  to  the  postponement  of  a  war  with  the 
BuKe  of  Burgundy,  he  could  not  help  showing  that  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  rendered  the  King  great  and  acceptable  service.  He  pressed  nearer 
to  the  King's  person  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  endeavoured  to  ecgage 
him  in  conversation  on  the  events  of  the  morning. 

This  was  injudicious  in  more  respects  than  one ;  for  princes  love  not  to 
see  their  subjects  approach  them  with  an  air  conscious  of  deservino^,  and 
thereby  seeming  desirous  to  extort  acknowledgment  and  recompense  for 
their  services ;  and  Lo'nis,  the  most  jealous  monarch  that  ever  lived,  was 
peculiarly  averse  and  inaccessible  to  any  one  who  seemed  either  to  praf.ume 
upon  service  rendered,  or  to  pry  into  his  secrets. 

Yet,  hurried  away,  as  the  most  cautious  sometimes  are,  by  the  self- 
satisfied  humour  of  the  moment,  the  Cardinal  continued  to  ride  on  the 
King's  right  hand,  turning  the  discourse,  whenever  it  was  possible,  upon 
Cr^vccoeur  and  his  embassy ;  which,  although  it  might  be  the  matter  at 
that  moment  most  in  the  King's  thoughts,  was  nevertheless  precisely  that 
which  he  was  least  willing  to  converse  on.  At  length  Louis,  who  had 
listened  to  him  with  attention,  yet  without  having  returned  any  answer 
which  could  tend  to  prolong  the  conversation,  signed  to  Dunois,  ntho  rode 
at  no  great  distance,  to  come  up  on  the  other  side  of  his  horse. 

*' Wo  came  hither  for  sport  and  exercise,"  said  he,  "but  ^e  levorend 
Father  here  would  have  us  hold  a  council  of  state." 

"  I  hope  your  Highness  will  excuse  my  assistance,"  said  Dunois ;  "  I  am 
Lorn  to  hght  the  battles  of  France,  and  have  heart  and  hand  for  that,  but  1 
have  no  heiul  for  her  councils." 

"My  Lcrd  Cardinal  hath  a  head   turned  for  nothing  e.«e»  D4i9«>i9,'* 
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ftiiswered  Louis :  "  he  bath  confessed  Cr^vecoeur  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  he 
hath  communicated  to  us  his  whole  shrift  —  Said  jrou  not  the  whole  f**  hf 
continued,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word,  and  a  glance  at  the  Cardinal, 
which  shot  from  betwixt  his  long  dark  eyelashes,  as  a  dagger  gleams  whea 
it  leaves  the  scabbard. 

The  Cardinal  trembled,  as,  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  King's  jest,  he 
said,  "  That  though  his  order  were  obliged  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  their 
penitents  in  general,  there  was  no  sigillum  coi\f(SS8ianis,  which  could  not  b» 
melted  at  hi?  Majesty's  breath." 

'*  And  as  his  Eminence,"  said  the  King,  "  is  ready  to  communicate  th» 
seeretf^  of  others  to  us,  he  naturally  expects  that  we  snould  be  equally  com- 
muntcatiTe  to  him  ;  and,  in  order  to  get  upon  this  reciprocal  footing,  he  if 
very  reasonably  desirous  to  know  if  tnese  two  ladies  of  Croye  be  actually 
in  our  territories.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  indulge  his  curiosity,  not  our- 
selves knowing  in  what  precise  place  errant  damsels,  disguised  princesses, 
or  distressed  countesses,  may  He  leaguer  within  our  dominions,  which  are,  we 
thank  God  and  our  Lady  of  Embrun,  rather  too  extensive,  for  us  to  answer 
easily  his  Eminence's  most  reasonable  inquiries.  But  supposing  they  were 
with  ns,  what  say  you,  Dunoin,  to  our  cousin's  peremptory  demand? 

"  I  will  answer  you,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  tell  me  in  sincerity,  whether 
you  wani;  war  or  peace,"  replied  Dnnois,  with  a  frankness  which,  while  it 
arose  out  of  his  own  native  openness  and  intrepidity  of  character,  made 
him  from  time  to  time  a  considerable  favourite  with  Louis,  who,  like  all 
astucious  person?,  was  as  desirous  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as 
of  concealing  his  own. 

"  By  my  halidome,"  said  he,  '*  T  should  be  as  well  contented  as  thyself, 
Dunois,  to  tell  thee  my  purpose,  did  I  myself  but  know  it  exactly.  But  say 
I  declared  for  war,  what  should  I  do  with  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  young 
heiress,  supposing  her  to  be  in  my  dominiuns  ?" 

'*  Bestow  ner  in  marriage  on  one  of  your  own  gallant  followers,  who  has 
a  heart  to  love,  and  an  arm  to  protect  her,"  said  L>unois. 

"Upon  thyself,  ha!"  said  the  King.  ^^ Pasqaes-dieu!  thou  art  more 
)K>litic  than  1  took  thee  for,  with  all  thy  bluntness." 

**  Nay,  sire,"  answered  Dunois,  "  I  am  aught  except  politic.  By  oui 
lady  of  Orleans,  I  come  to  the  point  at  once,  as  I  ride  my  horse  at  the  ring. 
Tour  Majesty  owes  the  house  of  Orleans  at  least  one  happy  marriage." 

"And  I  will  pay  it,  Count.  Pasques-dieu,  I  will  pay  it  I  —  See  you  not 
yonder  fair  couple?" 

The  King  pointed  to  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Princess,  who, 
neither  daring  to  remain  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  King,  nor  in  his 
sight  appear  separate  from  each  other,  were  riding  side  by  side,  yet  with  ao 
interval  of  two  or  three  yards  betwixt  them,  a  space  which  timidity  on  the 
one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other,  prevented  them  from  diminishing,  while 
neither  dared  to  increase  it. 

Dunois  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  King's  signal,  and  as  the  situation 
of  his  unfortunate  relative  and  the  destined  bride  reminded  him  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  two  doss,  which,  forcibly  linked  together,  remain  neverthe- 
UflS  as  widely  separated  as  the  length  of  their  jsollars  will  permit,  he  could 
not  help  shaking  his  head,  though  he  ventured  not  on  any  other  reply  to  the 
hypocritical  tyrant.     Louis  seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts. 

"It  will  be  a  peaceful  and  quiet  household  they  will  keep ^  not  much 
f'lsturbed  with  children,  I  should  augur.*  But  these  are  not  always  a 
blessing." 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  his  own  filial  ingratitude  that  made 

*  Hero  llM  KiMK  bnichea  on  ihe  very  purpoM  fur  which  h«  presaeO  i>u  th«  maich  wiih  luch  tyranuic  ••• 
vrnilji  mhicU  «m,  tb«t  an  the  PrinceiMtV  pf  nH>iuil  derurmity  mliiiiti^d  hit)«  chance  of  lU  being  iruiiful.  Um 
hnach  of  Orleany.  which  wan  next  in  sacceviitHi  to  ihe  rrowu,  miKht  he.  ity  the  want  of  heira.  weMkeiied  or 
eilJBgUHihed.  In  n  Icuer  to  the  C»nipt«  d«  DnntiiiNrteM.  Umw^  kiwnkiiiK  <>f  hie  dNU|tbler'a  match, Maya. "  Qu'iia 
B*Bar.jBar  pae  beaoroup  d'embarrae  a  nuurrir  Im  enf:inii  um  nnitruieut  de  leur  uuiim ;  maw  oepwMiaBl  tUa 
mmm  lia«.  f oaloiM  i  hoae  qa'oa  au  purw  dire."—  WraxaU's  Hit$on  ^  JVaacc,  toi.  i.  p.  143,  ua/f. 
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tho  KiDg  pauBo  as  be  uttered  the  lant  reflection,  iind  which  tonverted  tfa« 
sneer  thit  trembled  on  his  lip  into  something  resembling  an  ezpreBsion  of 
contrition.     But  he  instantly  proceeded  in  another  tone. 

*'  Frankly,  my  Dunois,  much  as  I  revere  the  holy  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony," ^here  he  crossed  himself,)  *'  I  would  rather  the  house  of  Orieana 
raised  for  me  such  gallant  soldiers  as  thy  father  and  thyself,  who  share  the 
blood-royal  of  France  without  claiming  its  rights,  than  that  the  country 
should  be  torn  to  pieces,  like  to  England,  by  wars  arising  from  the  rivalry 
of  legitimate  candidates  for  the  crown.  The  lion  should  never  have  more 
than  one  cub/' 

Dunois  sighed  and  was  silent,  conscious  that  contradicting  his  arbitrary 
S3vereign  might  well  hurt  his  kinsman's  interests,  but  oomd  do  him  no 
service ;  yet  he  could  not  forbear  adding,  in  the  next  moment — 

'*  Since  your  Mfyesty  has  alluded  to  the  birth  of  tny  father,  I  must  needs 
own,  that,  setting  the  frailty  of  his  parents  on  one  side,Jie  might  be  termed 
happier,  and  more  fortunate,  as  the  son  of  lawless  love,  than  of  conjagal 
hatred." 

"  Thou  art  a  scandalous  fellow,  Dunois,  to  speak  thus  of  holy  wedlock," 
answered  Louis,  jestingly.  "  But  to  the  devil  with  the  discourse,  for  the 
boar  is  unharboured. — Lay  on  the  dogs,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Saint 
Hubert  I— -Ha  I  ha!  trarla-la-lira-la  1'' — And  the  King's  horn  rung  merrily 
through  the  woods  as  he  pushed  forward  on  the  chase,  followed  by  two  oi 
three  of  his  guards,  amongst  whom  was  our  friend  Quentin  Durward.  And 
here  it  was  remarkable,  that,  even  in  the  keen  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
sport,  the  King,  in  indulgence  of  his  caustic  disposition,'  found  leisure  to 
amuse  himself  by  tormenting  Cardinal  Balue. 

It  was  one  of  that  able  statesman's  weaknesses,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
hinted,  to  suppose  himself,  though  of  low  rank  and  limited  education,  quali- 
fied to  play  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  gallantry.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
actually  enter  the  lists  of  chivalrous  combat,  like  Becket,  or  levy  soldiers, 
like  Wolsey.  But  gallantry,  in  which  they  also  were  proficients,  was  his 
professed  pursuit ;  and  he  likewise  affected  great  fondness  for  the  martial 
amusement  of  the  chase.  Yet,  however  well  he  might  succeed  with  certain 
ladies,  to  whom  his  power,  his  wealth,  and  his  influence  as  a  statesman, 
mi^ht  atone  for  deficiencies  in  appearance  and  manners,  the  pliant  horses, 
which  he  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  were  totally  insensible  to  the  dig- 
nity of  carrying  a  Cardinal,  and  paid  no  more  respect  to  him  than  they 
would  have  done  to  his  father,  the  carter,  miller,  or  tailor,  whom  he  rivalled 
in  horsemanship.  The  King  knew  this,  and,  by  alternately  exciting  and 
checking  his  own  horse,  he  brought  that-  of  the  Cardinal,  whom  he  kept 
close  by  his  side,  into  such  a  state  of  mutiny  against  his  rider,  that  it  became 
apparent  they  must  soon  part  company ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  its  startr 
ing,  bolting,  rearing,  and  lashing  out,  alternately,  the  royal  tormentor  ren- 
dered the  rider  miserable,  by  questioning  him  upon  many  affairs  of  import 
ance,  and  hinting  his  purpose  to  take  that  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
him  some  of  those  secrets  of  state,  which  the  Cardinal  had  but  a  little  while 
before  seemed  so  anxious  to  learn.* 

A  more  awki^^ard  situation  could  hardly  be  imagined,  than  that  of  a 
privy-counsellor  forced  to  listen  to  and  reply  to  his  sovereign,  while  each 
fresh  gambade  of  his  unmanageable  horse  placed  him  in  a  new  and  more 
precarious  attitude  —  his  violet  robe  flying  loose  in  every  direction,  and 


"  A  friencll?,  thoogh  nnknnwn  oorre»pondent,  has  pointed  out  to  me  ihat  I  have  been  miatflkeo  ik  ■<! 
Uiat  the  Caruinal  was  a  (mm)  rider.  If  «o.  I  owe  his  memory  an  apoloK7 ;  for  there  are  few  men  wliu,  aniil 
lotterdajra.  have  loved  that  ezerrjse  better  than  myMlf  But  the  Cardinal  may  hare  bmn  an  tndiSereal 
kiirseman,  though  he  wished  to  be  looked  uinhi  as  ebual  to  the  dangvm  of  the  chase  He  was  h  man  of  a»- 
•mption  and  ofitentalion,  as  he  Bhowe<]  at  the  siege  or  Par»  in  14&n.  where,  contrary  in  the  nuHtoin  and  ut«g8 
of  war,  he  mounted  guard  during  the  night  with  an  unusual  sound  of  clarions,  trumpets,  and  other  iiisinitn<>Dia. 
In  imputing  to  the  Cardinal  a  want  of  skill  in  horsemanship.  I  recollected  his  adrentore  in  Pans  when  aUackaf 


by  assassins,  on  which  oecasion  his  mule,  beinf  scared  by  the  crowd,  ran  away  wit  i  the  nder.  and  *u:iiitfM 
•ourse  to  a  monastery,  ui  the  abbot  of  which  he  formerly  beloaged^ww  the  meact  >f  saviug  >is  wMrtei'^  Vft 
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nothing  fteeorin^  him  from  an  instant  and  perilous  fall,  save  the  depth  ol 
the  saddle,  and  its  height  before  and  behind.  Dunoie  laughed  without  r» 
dtraint;  while  the  King,  who  had  a  private  mode  of  enjojing  his  jest  in- 
wardlj,  without  laughing  aloud,  railalj  rebuked  his  minister  on  his  eager 
passion  for  the  chase,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  dedicate  a  few  mo- 
ments to  business.  '*  I  will  no  longer  be  jour  hindrance  to  a  course,"  con- 
ftiiiaed  he,  addressing  the  terrified  Cardinal,  and  giving  his  own  horse  the 
rein  at  the  same  time. 

Before  Balue  could  utter  a  word  by  waj  of  answer  or  apology,  his  horse, 
■eiaing  the  bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth  at  an  uncontrollable  gallop,  soon 
leavmg  behind  the  King  and  Dunois,  who  followed  at  a  more  regulated  pace, 
enjoying  the  statesman's  distressed  predicament.    If  any  of  our  readers  has 
ebknced  to  be  ran  away  with  in  his  time,  (as  we  ourselves  have  in  ours,)  he 
will  have  a  full  sense  at  once  of  the  pain,  peril,  and  absurdity  of  the  situa 
ttoa.     Those  four  limbs  of  the  quadruped,  which,  no  way  under  the  rider's 
ooDtrol,  nor  sometimes  under  that  of  the  creature  they  more  properly  belong 
to,  fly  at  such  a  rate  as  if  the  hindermost  meant  to  overtake  the  foremost — 
^tboee  clinging  legs  of  the  biped  which  we  so  often  wish  safely  planted  on  the 
green  sward,  but  which  now  only  augment  our  distress  by  pressing  the  ani- 
mal's sides  —  the  hands  which  have  forsaken  the  bridle  for  the  mane  —  the 
body  which,  instead  of  sitting  upright  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  old 
Angelo  used  to  recommend,  or  stooping  forward  like  a  jockey's  at  New- 
market, lies,  rather  than  hangs,  crouched  upon  the  backer  the  animal,  with 
no  better  chance  of  saving  itself  than  a  sack  of  com  •»  combine  to  make  a 
picture  more  than  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  spectators,  however  uncomfortable 
to  the  ezhibiter.    But  add  to  this  some  singularity  of  dress  or  appearance 
on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  cavalier — a  robe  of  office,  a  splendid  uniform,  or 
any  other  peculiarity  of  costume, — and  let  the  scene  of  action  be  a  race- 
course, a  review^  a  procession,  or  any  other  place  of  concourse  and  public 
display,  and  if  the  poor  wight  would  escape  being  the  object  of  a  shout  of 
ineztingaishable  laughter,  oe  must  contrive  to  break  a  limb  or  two,  or, 
which  will  be  more  effectual,  to  be  killed  on  the  spot ;  for  on  no  slighter 
eondition  vrill  his  fall  excite  any  thing  like  serious  sympathy.    On  the 
present  occasion,  the  short  violet-coloured  gown  of  the  Cardinal,  which  he 
used  as  a  riding-dress,  (having  changed  his  long  robes  before  he  left  the 
Castle,)  his  scarlet  stockings,  and  scarlet  hat,  with  the  long  strings  hanging 
down,  together  with  his  utter  helplessness,  gave  infinite  sest  to  his  exhibition 
of  horsemanship. 

The  horse,  having  taken  matters  entirely  into  his  own  hand,  flew  rather 
than  galloped  up  a  lon^  green  avenue,  overtook  the  pack  in  hard  pursuit  of 
the  boar,  and  then,  having  overturned  one  or  two  yeomen  prickers,  who  little 
expected  to  be  charged  in  the  rear, — having  ridden  down  several  dogs,  and 
greatly  confused  the  chase, — animated  by  the  clamorous  expostulations  and 
threats  of  the  huntsman,  carried  the  terrified  Cardinal  past  the  formidable 
animal  itself,  which  was  rushing  on  at  a  speedy  trot,  furious  and  embossed 
with  the  foam  which  he  churned  around  his  tusks.  Balue,  on  beholding 
himself  so  near  the  boar,  set  up  a  dreadful  cry  for  help,  which,  or  perhaps 
the  sight  of  the  boar,  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  horse,  that  the  animal 
interrupted  its  headlong  career  by  suddenly  springing  to  one  side ;  so  that 
the  Cardinal,  who  had  long  kept  his  seat  only  because  the  motion  was  straight 
forward,  now  fell  heavily  t«>  the  ground.  The  conclusion  of  Balue's  chase 
took  place  so  near  the  boar,  that,  had  not  the  animal  been  at  that  moment 
too  much  engaged  about  his  own  affairs,  the  vicinity  might  have  proved  as 
fatal  to  the  Cardinal,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  to  Favila,  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, of  Spain.  The  powerful  churchman  got  off,  however,  for  the  fright, 
%nd,  crawling  as  hastily  as  he  could  out  of  the  way  of  hounds  and  huntsmen, 
the  whrTe  chase  sweep  by  him  without  affording  him  assistance ;  for 

h2 
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hunten  in  the  »«df»jii  were  as  little  moved  by  synipathj  for  such  niisf  Ttonei 
as  they  are  in  our  nwn. 

The  King,  as  be  passed,  said  to  Dunois,  **  Yonder  lies  his  Eminence  low 
enough  —  he  is  no  great  huntsman,  though  for  a  fisher  (when  a  secret  is  to 
be  caught)  he  may  match  Saint  Peter  himself.  Ue  has,  however,  for  once, 
I  think,  met  with  his  match/' 

The  Cardinal  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  scornful  look  with  which 
they  were  spoken  led  him  to  suspect  their  general  import.  The  devil  ii 
said  to  seize  such  opportunities  of  temptation  as  was  now  afforded  by  the 
passions  of  Balue,  bitterly  moved  as  they  had  been  by  the  scum  of  the  King. 
The  momentary  fright  was  over  soon  as  be  had  assured  himself  that  his  faii 
was  harmless ;  but  mortified  vanity,  and  resentment  against  his  Sovereign, 
bad  a  much  longer  influence  on  his  feeling. 

After  all  the  chase  had  passed  him,  a  single  cavalier,  who  seemed  rather 
to  be  a  spectator  than  a  partaker  of  the  sport,,  rode  up  with  one  or  two 
attendants,  and  expressed  no  small  surprise  to  find  the  Cardinal  upon  the 
ground,  without  a  horse  or  attendants,  and  in  such  a  plight  as  plainly 
showed  the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had  placed  him  there.  To  dis- , 
mount,  and  offer  his  assistance  in  this  predicament,  —  to  cause  one  of  his 
attendants  resign  a  staid  and  quiet  palrrey  for  the  Cardinal's  use  —  to  ex'^ 
press  his  surprise  at  the  customs  of  the  French  Court,  which  thus  permitted 
them  to  abandon  to  the  dangers  of  the  chase,  and  forsake  in  bis  need,  their 
wisest  statesman,  were  the  natural  modes  of  assistance  and  consolation 
which  so  strange  a  rencontre  supplied  to  Cr^vecoeur,  for  it  was  the  Bur^ 
gundian  ambassador  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  fallen  Cardinal. 

He  found  the  minister  in  a  luckv  time  and  humour  for  essaying  some  of 
those  practices  on  his  fidelity,  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  Balue  had  the 
criminal  weakness  to  listen.  Already  in  the  morning,  as  the  jealous  temper 
of  Louis  had  suggested,  more  had  passed  betwixt  them  than  the  Cardinal 
durst  have  reported  to  his  master.  But  although  he  had  listened  with  grati- 
fied cars  to  the  high  value,  which,  he  was  assured  by  Cr^vecoeur,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  placed  upon  his  person  and  talents,  and  not  without  a  feeling 
of  temptation,  when  the  Count  hinted  at  the  munificence  of  his  master's  dis- 
position, and  the  rich  benefices  of  Flanders,  it  was  not  until  the  accident, 
as  we  have  related,  had  highly  irritated  him,  that,  stung  with  wounded 
vanity,  he  resolved,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  show  Louis  XL,  that  no  enemy  can 
be  so  dangerous  as  an  offended  friend  and  confidant. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  hastily  requested  Cr^vecoeur  to  separate  from 
him,  lest  they  should  be  observed,  but  appointed  him  a  meeting  for  the 
evening  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin's  at  Tours,  after  vesper  service  ;  and 
that  in  a  tone  which  assured  the  Burgundian  that  his  master  had  obtained 
an  advantage  hardly  to  have  been  hoped  for,  except  in  such  a  moment  of 
exasperation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Louis,  who,  though  the  most  politic  Prince  of  his  time, 
upon  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  had  suffered  his  passions  to  interfere  with 
prudence,  followed  contentedly  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  which  was  now 
come  to  an  interesting  point.  It  had  so  happened  that  a  sounder,  (t.  e,  in 
the  language  of  the  period,  a  boar  of  only  two  years  old,)  had  crossed  the 
track  of  the  proper  object  of  the  chase,  and  withdrawn  in  pursuit  of  him  all 
the  dogs,  (except  two  or  three  couple  of  old  stanch  hounds,)  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  huntsmen.  The  King  saw,  with  internal  glee,  Dunois,  as  well 
as  others,  follow  upon  this  false  scent,  and  enjoyed  in  secret  the  thought  of 
triumphing  over  that  accomplit«hed  knight,  in  the  art  of  venorie,  which  wa% 
then  thought  almost  as  glorious  as  war.  Louis  was  well  mounted,  anu 
followed  close  on  the  hounds :  so  that,  when  the  original  boar  turned  to 
bay  in  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  there  was  no  one  near  him  liui  the  King 
himself.  * 

Louift  showed  all  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  an  experienced  bi^Qte 
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man ;  for,  unheeding  the  daneer,  he  rode  ap  to  the  tremendous  acimal, 
which  was  defending  itself  with  fury  against  the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with 
hi9  boar-spear ;  yet,  as  the  horse  shyed  from  the  buar,  the  blow  was  not  so 
effectual  as  eithf^r  to  kill  or  disable  him.  No  effort  could  prevail  on  the  norse 
to  charge  a  second  time ;  so  that  the  King,  dismounting,  advanced  on  foot 
against  the  furious  animal,  holding  naked  in  his  hand  one  of  those  short, 
8han>f  straight,  and  pointed  swords,  which  huntsmen  used  for  such  encoun- 
ters. The  boar  instantly  quitted  the  dogs  to  rush  on  his  human  enemy, 
while  the  King,  taking  his  station,  and  posting  himself  firmly,  presented 
the  sword,  with  the  purpose  of  aiming  it  at  the  boar's  throat,  or  ratner  chest, 
within  tha  collar-bone ;  in  which  case,  the  weight  bf  the  beast,  and  the  im- 

Eituosity  cf  its  career,  would  have  served  to  accelerate  its  own  destmctioo. 
ut,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  the  King's  foot  slipped,  just  as 
this  delicate  and  perilous  manoeuvre  ought  to  have  been  accomplished,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  sword  encoimteruig  the  cuirass  of  bristles  on  the  out- 
side of  the  creature's  shoulder,  glanced  off  without  making  any  impression, 
and  Louis  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  This  was  so  far  fortunate  for  the  Monarch, 
because  the  animal,  owing  to  the  King's  fall,  missed  his  blow  in  his  turn, 
and  in  passing  only  rent  with  his  tusk  the  King's  short  hunting-cloak, 
instead  of  ripping  up  his  thigh.  But  when,  after  running  a  little  a-head  in 
the  fury  of  his  course,  the  ^ar  turned  to  repeat  his  attack  on  the  King  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  rising,  the  life  of  Louis  was  in  imminent  danger. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Quentin  Durward.  who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
chase  by  the  slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  luckily  di^ 
tinguished  and  followed  the  blast  of  the  King's  horn,  rode  up,  and  transfixed 
the  animal  with  his  spear. 

The  King,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  feet,  came  in  turn  to  Dur- 
ward's  assistance,  and  cut  the  animal's  throat  with  his  sword.  Before 
speaking  a  word  to  Quentin,  he  measured  the  huge  creature  not  only  by 
paces,  but  even  by  feet — then  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  the  blood 
from  his  hands  —  then  took  off  his  hunting-cap,  hung  it  on  a  bush,  and 
devoutlv  made  his  orisons  to  the  little  leaden  images  which  it  contained  ~> 
and  at  length,  looking  upon  Durward,  said  to  him,  **  Is  it  thou,  my  young 
Soot? — thou  hast  begun  thy  woodcraft  well,  and  Maitre  Pierre  owes  thee 
as  good  entertainment  as  he  gave  thee  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys  yonder.  —  Why 
dost  thou  not  speak  ?  Thou  hast  lost  thy  forwardness  and  fire,  methinks, 
at  the  Court,  wnere  others  find  both." 

Quentin,  as  shrewd  a  youth  as  ever  Scottish  breeze  breathed  caution  into, 
had  imbibed  more  awe  than  confidence  towards  his  dangerous  master,  and 
was  far  too  wise  to  embrace  the  perilous  permission  of  familiarity  which  he 
seemed  thus  invited  to  use.  He  answered  in  very  few  and  well  chosen  words, 
that  if  he  ventured  to  address  his  Majesty  at  all,  it  could  be  but  to  crave 
pardon  for  the  rustic  boldness  with  which  ne  had  conducted  himself  when 
Ignorant  of  his  high  rank. 

'*  Tush !  man,"  said  the  King ;  "  I  forgive  thy  sauciness  for  th^  ^P'^^^ 
and  shrewdness.  I  admired  how  near  thou  didst  hit  upon  m^  gossip  Tris- 
tan's occupation.  You  have  nearly  tasted  of  his  handiwork  since,  as  I  am 
KiTen  to  understand.  I  bid  thee  beware  of  him  ;  he  is  a  merchant  who  d»}als 
in  rough  bracelets  and  tight  necklaces.  Help  me  to  my  horse — I  like  thee, 
and  will  do  thee  good.  Build  on  no  man's  favour  but  mine  —  not  even  on 
thine  uncle's  or  I^rd  Crawford's — and  say  nothing  of  thy  timely  aid  in  this 
matter  of  the  boar ;  for  if  a  man  makes  boast  that  he  has  served  a  King  in 
such  a  pinch,  he  must  take  the  braggart  humour  fur  its  own  recompense." 

The  king  then  winded  his  horn,  which  brought  up  Dunois  and  several 
%ttendaiit8,  whose  compliments  he  received  on  the  slaughter  of  such  a  noble 
animal,  without  scrupling  to  appropriate  a  much  greater  share  of  merit 
than  actually  belonged  to  him ;  lor  he  mentioned  Durward's  assistance  &« 
•lighdy  M  a  sportsman  of  rank,  who,  in  boasting  of  the  number  of  birds 
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which  he  has  bagged,  does  not  always  dilate  upon  the  presence  and  assistanee 
of  the  gnme-keeper.  He  then  ordered  Dunois  to  see  that  the  boar's  carcaa* 
was  sent  to  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Martin,  at  Tours,  to  mend  their  fare 
on  holydays,  and  that  they  might  remember  the  King  in  their  private 
devotions. 

"  And,"  said  Louis,  "  who  hath  seen  his  Eminence  my  Lord  Cardinal  ? 
Methinks  it  were  but  poor  courtesy,  and  cold  regard  to  Holy  Churchy  to 
leave  him  afoot  here  in  the  forest." 

'*  May  it  please  jovl,  sir,"  said  Quentin«  when  he  saw  that  all  were  silent, 
**  I  saw  his  Lordship  the  Cardinal  accommodated  with  a  horse,  on  which  he 
left  the  forest." 

*' Heaven  cares  for  its  own,"  replied  the  King.  "Set  forward  to  the 
Castle,  my  lords;  we'll  hunt  no  more  this  morning.  You,  Sir  Squire," 
addressing  Quentin,  **  reach  mo  my  wood-knife  —  it  has  dropt  from  the 
aheath  beside  the  auarry  there.    Ride  on,  Dunois  —  I  follow  instantly." 

Louis,  whose  ligtitest  motions  were  often  conducted  like  stratagems,  thus 
gained  au  opportuniw  to  ask  Quentin  privately,  "  My  bonny  Scot,  tboa 
hast  an  eye,  I  see  —  Canst  thou  tell  me  who  helped  the  Cardinal  to  a  pal- 
frey 7  —  Some  stranger,  I  suppose ;  for,  as  /  passed  without  stopping,  the 
courtiers  would  likely  be  in  no  hurry  to  do  him  such  a  timelv  gooa  turn.'' 

'*  I  saw  those  who  aided  his  Eminence  but  an  instant,  sire,"  said  Quentin  ; 
"  it  was  only  a  hasty  glance,  for  I  had  been  unluckily  thrown  out,  and  was 
riding  fast,  to  be  in  my  place ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  Ambassador  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  people." 

*'  Ha  I"  said  Louis.  —  '*  Well,  be  it  so  ->  France  will  match  them  yet." 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  happened,  and  the  King,  with  hi« 
retinue,  returned  to  the  Castle. 
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Wbtn  ataonld  this  niano  be  T  i'  the  air,  or  the  earth  f 

Th« 


I  was  all  ear. 


And  took  in  etrmiiM  that  mif  bt  create  a  aoal 
Uuder  the  riba  of  death. 

GOMDI. 

Quentin  had  hardly  reached  his  little  cabin,  in  order  to  make  soine 
necessary  changes  in  his  dress,  when  his  worthy  relative  required  to  know 
the  full  particulars  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  at  the  hunt. 

The  youth,  who  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  uncle's  hand  was  pro- 
bably more  powerful  than  his  understanding,  took  care,  in  his  reply,  to 
leave  the  King  in  full  possession  of  the  victory  which  he  had  seemed  de- 
siro  18  to  appropriate.  Le  Balafr^'s  reply  was  a  boast  of  how  much  better 
he  himself  would  have  behaved  in  the  like  circumstances,  and  it  was  mixed 
with  a  gentle  censure  of  his  nephew's  slackness,  in  not  making  in  to  the 
King's  assistance,  when  he  might  be  in  imminont  peril.     The  youth  had 

Srudence,  in  answer,  to  abstain  from  all  farther  vindication  of  his  own  eon- 
uct,  except  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  woodcraft,  he  held  it  ungentle 
to  interfere  with  the  game  attacked  by  another  hunter,  unless  he  was  spe* 
oi&Uy  called  upon  for  his  assistance.    This  discussion  was  8ca/>el^  eni«d. 
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when  oocasion  was  afforded  Quentin  to  congratulate  himself  for  obseTing 
some  reserve  towards  his  kiosman.    A  low  tap  at  the  door  announced  a 
Tisiter  —  it  was  presently  opened,  and  Oliver  Dain,  or  Mauvais,  or  Diable 
for  hy  all  these  names  he  was  known,  entered  the  apartment. 

This  able  but  most  unprincipled  man  has  been  already  described,  in  so 
far  as  his  exterior  is  concerned.  The  aptest  i^psemblance  of  his  motions 
and  manners  might  perhaps  be  to  those  of  the  domestic  cat,  which,  while 
couching  in  seeming  slumber,  or  gliding  through  the  apartment  with  slow 
stealthy,  and  timid  steps,  is  now  engaged  in  watching  the- hole  of  some  un 
fortunate  mouse,  now  in  rubbing  herself  with  apparent  confidence  and 
fondness  against  those  by  whom  she  desires  to  be  caressed,  and,  presently 
after,  is  flving  upon  her  prey,*  or  scratching,  perhaps,  the  very  object  of  her 
former  cajolements. 

He  entered  with  stooping  shoulders,  a  humble  and  modest  look,  and 
threw  such  a  degree  of  civility  into  his  address  to  the  Seignior  Balafr^,  that 
DO  one  who  saw  the  interview  could  have  avoided  concluding  that  he  came 
to  ask  a  boon  of  the  Scottish  Archer.  He  congratulated  Lesly  on  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  of  his  young  kinsman  in  the  chase  that  day,  which,  he  ob- 
served, had  attracted  the  King's  particular  attention.  He  here  paused  for 
a  reply ;  and,  with  his  eyes  nxed  on  the  ground,  save  just  when  once  or 
twice  they  stole  upwards  to  take  a  side  glance  at  Quentin,  heard  Balafr^ 
observe,  "Thatliis  Majesty  had  been  unlucky  in  not  having  himself  by  hit 
side  instead  of  his  nephew,  as  he  would  questionless  have  made  in,  and 
speared  the  brute,  a  matter  which  he  understood  Quentin  had  left  upon  his 
Majesty's  royal  hands,  so  far  as  he  could  learn  the  story.  But  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  his  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  while  he  lives,  to  mount  a  man  of  my 
inches  on  a  better  horse ;  for  how  could  my  great  hill  of  a  Flemish  dray- 
horse  keep  up  with  his  Majesty's  Norman  runner?  I  am  sure  I  spurred 
till  his  sides  were  furrowed.  It  is  ill  considered,  Master  Oliver,  and  you 
must  represent  it  to  his  Majesty." 

Master  Oliver  only  replied  to  this  observation  by  turning  towards  the 
bold  bluff  speaker  one  of  those  slow,  dubious  glances,  which,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand,*  and  a  gentle  depression  of  the  head  to  one 
side,  may  be  either  interpreted  as  a  mute  assent  to  what  is  said,  or  as  a 
cautious  deprecation  of  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject.  It  was  a  keener, 
more  scrutinising  glance,  whicn  he  bent  on  the  youth,  as  he  said,  with  an 
ambiguous  smile,  **  So,  young  man,  is  it  the  wont  of  Scotland  to  suffer 
your  l^rinces  to  be  endangered  for  the  lack  of  aid,  in  such  emergencies  as 
this  of  to-day?" 

**  It  is  our  custom,"  answered  Quentin,  determined  to  throw  no  farthei 
light  on  the  subject,  **  not  to  encumber  them  with  assistance  in  honourable 
pastimes,  when  they  can  aid  themselves  without  it.  We  hold  that  a  Prince 
in  a  hunting-field  must  take  his  chance  with  others,  and  that  he  comes 
there  for  the  very  purpose.  What  were  woodcraft  without  fatigue  and 
without  danger  ?" 

"  You  hear  the  silly  boy,"  said  his  uncle ;  "  that  is  always  the  way  with 
him ;  he  hath  an  answer  or  a  reason  ready  to  be  rendered  to  every  one.  I 
wonder  whence  he  hath  caught  the  gift ;  I  never  could  give  a  reason  foT 
any  thing  I  have  ever  done  in  ipv  life,  except  for  eating  when  I  was  a-hungry, 
calling  the  muster-roll,  and  such  points  of  duty  as  the  like." 

"  And  pray,  worthy  Seignior,"  said  the  royal  tonsor,  looking  at  him  from 
under  his  eyelids,  "  what  might  your  reason  be  for  calling  the  muster-roll 
on  such  occasions  ?" 

"Because  tJie  Captain  commanded  me,"  said  Le  Balafr6.  ** By. Saint 
Giles,  I  know  no  other  reason !  If  he  had  commanded  Tyrie  or  Cunning- 
ham, they  must  have  done  the  same." 

"A  most  military  final  cause  1"  said  Oliver. — "  But,  Seignior  Le  Balafr6, 
jca  will  be  glad,  doubtless,  to  learn,  that  his  Majesty  is  so  far  from  being 
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4i8^)loa8ed  with  your  nephew's  conduct,  that  he  hath  selected  him  to  ezeovfc 
a  piece  of  duty  this  afternoon." 

"  Selected  him  /"  said  Bulafr6  in  great  surprise ;  —  **  Selected  me,  I  sup- 
pose, you  mean  7" 

*'  I  mean  precisely  as  I  speak/'  replied  the  barber,  in  a  mild  but  decided 
tone ;  **  the  King  hath  a  commission  with  which  to  intrust  your  nephew." 

"Why,  wherefore,  and  for  what  reason?"  said  Balafr6;  "Why  doth  he 
oboose  the  boy,  and  not  me  ?" 

"  I  can  go  no  farther  back  than  your  own  ultimate  cause,  Seignior  Le 
Balafr^;  such  are  his  Majesty's  commands.  But,"  said  he,  "if  1  might 
use  the  presumption  to  form  a  conjecture,  it  may  be  his  Majesty  hath  work 
to  do,  fitter  for  a  youth  like  your  nephew,  than  for  an  experienced  warrior 
like  yourself,  Seignior  Balafr6.— Wnerefore,  young  gentleman,  get  your 
weapons  and  follow  me.  Bring  with  you  a  harquebuss,  for  you  are  t(» 
mount  sentinel." 

"  Sentinel  I"  said  the  uncle — "  Are  you  sure  you  are  right.  Master  Oliver  f 
The  inner  guards  of  the  Castle  have  ever  been  mounted  t>y  those  only  who 
have  (like  me)  served  twelve  years  in  our  honourable  body." 

"  I  am  quite  certain  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure/'  said  Oliver,  "  and  most 
DO  longer  delay  executing  it" 

"  But,"  said  Le  Balafr^,  "  my  nephew  is  not  even  a  free  Archer,  being 
only  an  Esquire,  serving  under  my  lance." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Oliver,  "  the  King  sent  for  the  register  not  half 
an  hour  since,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  Guard.  —  Have  the  goodnees  to 
assist  to  put  your  nephew  in  order  for  the  service." 

Balafre,  who  had  no  ill-nature,  or  even  much  jealousy,  in  his  disposition, 
hastily  set  about  adjusting  his  nephew's  dress,  and  giving  him  directions 
for  his  conduct  under  arms,  but  was  unable  to  refrain  from  larding  them 
with  inteijections  of  surprise  at  such  luck  chancing  to  fall  upon  the  young 
man  so  early. 

"  It  had  never  taken  place  before  in  the  Scottish  Guard,"  he  said,  "  not 
even  in  his  own  instance.  But  doubtless  his  service  must  be  to  mount 
guard  over  the  popinjays  and  Indian  peacocks,  which  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador had  lately  presented  to  the  King — it  could  be  nothing  else ;  and  such 
duty  being  only  fit  for  a  beardless  boy,"  (here  he  twirled  his  own  grim 
mustaches,)  "  he  was  glad  the  lot  had  mlleh  on  his  fair  nephew." 

Quick,  and  sharp  of  wit,  as  well  as  ardent  in  fancy,  Quentin  saw  visions 
of  higher  importance  in  this  early  summons  to  the  royal  presence,  and  hie 
heart  beat  high  at  the  anticipation  of  rising  into  speedy  distinction.  He 
determined  carefully  to  watch  the  manners  and  language  of  his  conductor, 
which  he  suspected  must,  in  some  casefi  at  least,  be  interpreted  by  contraries, 
as  soothsayers  are  said  to  discover  the  interpretation  of^  dreams.  He  could 
not  but  hug  himself  on  having  observed  strict  secrecy  on  the  events  of  ths 
chase,  and  then  formed  a  resolution,  which,  for  so  youn^  a  person,  had 
much  prudence  in  it,  that  while  he  breathed  the  air  of  this  secluded  and 
mysterious  Court,  he  would  keep  his  thoughts  locked  in  his  bosom,  and  his 
tongue  under  the  most  careful  regulation. 

His  equipment  was  soon  complete,  and,  with  his  harquebuss  on  his 
shoulder,  (tor  though  they  retained  the  name  of  Archers,  the  Scottish 
Guard  very  early  substituted  fire-arms  for  the  long  bow,  in  the  use  of  which 
their  nation  never  excelled,)  he  followed  Master  Oliver  out  of  the  barrack. 

His  uncle  looked  long  afler  him,  with  a  countenance  in  which  wonder 
was  blended  with  curiosity ;  and  though  neither  envy  nor  the  malignant 
feelings  which  it  engenders,  entered  into  his  honest  meditations,  there  was 
yet  a  sense  of  wounded  or  diminished  self-importance,  which  mingled  with 
the  pleasure  excited  by  his  nephew's  favourable  comn-encem^nt  of  service. 

m  shook  his  head  gravely,  opened  a  privy  cupboard,  took  out  a  large 
boUrine  of  stout  old  wine,  shook  it  to  examine  how  low  the  oont^  nts  haui 
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ebbed,  filled  and  drank  a  hearty  cup ;  then  took  his  seat,  half  reclining,  09 
die  great  oaken  settle,  and  having  once  again  slowlj  shaken  his  head, 
reoeiyed  so  much  apparent  benefit  from  the  oscillation,  that,  like  the  toy 
called  a  mandarin,  he  continued  the  motion  until  he  dropped  into  a  slum- 
ber, from  which  he  was  first  roused  by  the  signal  to  dinner. 

When  Quentin  Durward  left  his  uncle  to  these  sublime  meditations,  he 
followed  his  conductor.  Master  Oliver,  who,  without  crossing  any  of  thii 
principal  courts,  led  him,  partly  through  private  passages  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  but  chiefly  through  a  maze  of  stairs,  vaults,  and  galleries,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  secret  doors,  and  at  unexpected  points,  into 
a  large  and  spacious  latticed  gallery,  which,  fronf  its  breadth,  might  have 
been  almost  termed  a  hall,  hung  with  tapestry  more  ancient  than  beautiful, 
and  with  a  Tery  few  of  the  hard,  cold,  ghastly-looking  pictures,  belonging 
to  the  first  dawn  of  the  arts,  which  preened  their  splendid  sunrise.  Tbf'se 
were  designed  to  represent  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  such  % 
distinguished  figure  in  the  romantic  histoid  of  France ;  and  as  the  gigantio 
form  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  constitutea  the  most  prominent  figure,  the 
apartment  acquired  from  him  the  title  of  Roland^  Hall,  or  Roland's 
Chdlery  » 

**Tou  will  keep  watch  here,"  said  Oliver,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  if  the  hard 
delineatioos  of  monarchs  and  warriors  around  could  have  been  offended  at 
the  elevation  of  his  voice,  or  as  if  he  had  feared  to  awaken  the  echoes  that 
lorked  among  the  groined  vaults  and  Gothic  drop-work  on  the  ceiling  of 
this  huge  and  dreary  apartment. 

"  What  are  the  orders  and  signs  of  my  watch  ?"  answered  Quentin,  in 
the  same  suppressed  tone. 

"Is  your  narquebuss  loaded?"  replied  Oliver,  without  answering  fair 
query. 

**That,"  answered  Quentin,  'Ms  soon  done;"  and  proceeded  to  charge 
his  weapon,  and  to  light  the  slow-match,  (by  which  wnen  necessary  it  was 
dirahai^d,)  at  the  embers  of  a  wood-fire,  which  was  expiring  in  the  huge 
ball-chimney  —  a  chimney  itself  so  large,  that  it  might  have  been  called  a 
Gothic  closet  or  chapel  appertaining  to  the  hall. 

When  this  was  performed,  Oliver  told  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of  one 
of  the  high  privileges  of  his  own  corps,  which  only  received  orders  from 
the  King  in  person,  or  the  High  Constable  of  France,  in  lieu  of  their  own 
officers.  *'  You  are  placed  here  by  his  Majesty's  command,  young  man," 
added  Oliver,  "  and  you  will  not  be  long  here  without  knowing  wherefore 
yoo  are  summoned.  Meantime  your  walk  extends  along  this  gallery.  You 
are  permitted  to  stand  still  while  you  list,  but  on  no  account  to  sit  down, 
or  quit  your  weapon.  You  are  not  to  sing  aloud,  or  whistle,  upon  any 
sooount;  bat  yon  may,  if  you  list,  mutter  some  of  the  church's  prayers,  or 
what  else  you  list  that  has  no  offence  in  it,  in  a  low  voice.  Farewell,  and 
keep  good  watch." 

''Good  watch  !"  thought  the  youthful  soldier  as  his  guide  stole  away  from 
him  with  that  noiseless  gliding  step  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  and  vanished 
through  a  side-door  behind  the  arras — **Good  watch  I  but  upon  whom,  and 
against  whom  ? — for  what,  save  bats  or  rats,  are  there  here  to  contend  with, 
Qoless  these  grim  old  representatives  of  humanity  should  start  into  life  for 
the  disturbance  of  my  guard  ?  Well,  it  is  my  duty,  I  suppose,  and  I  must 
perform  it." 

With  the  vigorous  purpose  of  discharging  his  duty,  even  to  the  very 
rigour,  he  triecTto  while  away  the  time  with  some  of  the  pious  hymns  which 
he  had  learned  in  the  convent  in  which  he  had  found  shelter  after  the  death 
of  his  fiither  —  allowing  in  his  own  mind,  that,  but  for  the  change  of  a 


*  Clnrbiiaaitne.  I  mpiprm.  on  Ncoiiant  of  his  amonrinK  riwiar  to  the  Saxons.  «nd  oth'.r  healh«>n«,  „_ 
•Bouottied  ■  sdnt  Uanng  iIm  dark  ■(«•;  «ihI  Luuh  X[.  w  om  of  his  wiooeMora,  liooourrt  bto  tbnne  wtta 
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nnrice's  frock  for  the  rich  military  dress  which  he  dow  wore,  his  soldierly 
walk  ID  th<^  royal  gallery  of  France  resembled  greatly  those  of  which  he 
had  tired  excessively  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  Aberbrothick. 

Presently,  as  if  to  convince  himself  he  now  belonged  not  to  the  cell  bnt 
to  the  world,  he  chanted  to  himself,  but  in  such  tone  as  not  to  exceed  the 
license  given  to  him,  some  of  the  ancient  rude  ballads  which  the  old  family 
harper  had  taught  him,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Aberlemno  and  Forres, 
the  murder  of  King  Duffus  at  Forfar,  and  other  pithy  sonnets  and  lays, 
which  appertained  to  the  history  of  his  distant  native  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  tne  district  to  which  he  belonged.  This  wore  away  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  it  wa%  now  more  than  two  hours  past  noon,  when  Quen- 
tin  was  reminded  by  his  appetite,  that  the  good  fathers  of  Aberbrothick, 
l^wever  strict  in  demanding  his  attendance  upon  the  hours  of  devotion, 
were  no  less  punctual  in  summoning  him  to  tnose  of  refection ;  whereas 
here,  in  the  interior  of  a  royal  palace,  after  a  morning  spent  in  exercise, 
and  a  noon  exhausted  in  duty,  no  man  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  natarml 
consequence  that  he  must  be  impatient  for  his  dinner. 

There  are,  however,  charms  in  sweet  sounds  which  can  lull  to  rest  even 
the  natural  feelings  of  impatience,  by  which  Quentin  was  now  visited.  At 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  long  hall  or  gallery,  were  two  large  doors, 
ornamented  with  heavy  architraves,  probably  opening  into  different  suites 
of  apartments,  to  which  the  eallery  served  as  a  medium  of  mutual  commu- 
oication.  As  the  sentinel  directed  his  solitary  walk  betwixt  these  two 
entrances,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his  duty,  he  was  startled  by  a 
strain  of  music,  which  was  suddenly  waked  near  one  of  those  doors,  and 
which,  at  least  in  his  imagination,  was  a  combination  of  the  same  lute  and 
voice  by  which  he  had  been  enchanted  on  the  preceding  day.  All  the 
dreams  of  yesterday  morning,  so  much  weakened  by  the  agitating  circum- 
stances which  he  had  since  undergone,  again  rose  more  vivid  from  their 
slumber,  and,  planted  on  the  spot  where  his  ear  could  most  conveniently 
drink  in  the  sounds,  Quentin  remained,  with  his  harquebuss  shouldered, 
his  mouth  half  open,  ear,  eye,  and  soul  directed  to  the  spot,  rather  the  pic- 
ture of  a  sentinel  than  a  living  form,. —  without  any  other  idea,  than  that 
of  catching,  if  possible,  each  passing  sound  of  the  dulcet  melody. 

These  delightful  sounds  were  but  partially  heard  —  they  languished,  lin- 
^red,  ceased  entirely,  and  were  from  time  to  time  renewed  after  uncertain 
intervals.  But,  besides  that  music,  like  beauty,  is  often  most  delightful,  or  at 
least  most  interesting  to  the  imagination,  when  lis  charms  are  but  partially 
displayed,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fill  up  what  is  from  distance  but 
imperfectly  detailed,  Quentin  had  matter  enough  to  fill  up  his  reverie  during 
the  intervals  of  fascination.  He  could  not  doubt,  from  the  report  of  his 
uncle's  comrades,  and  the  scene  which  had  passed  in  the  presence-chamber 
that  morning,  that  the  syren  who  thus  delighted  his  ears,  was  not,  as  he 
hnd  profanely  supposed,  the  daughter  or  kinswoman  of  a  base  Cabaretier, 
but  the  same  disguised  and  distressed  Countess,  for  whose  cause  kings  and 

Erinces  were  now  about  .to  buckle  on  armour,  and  put  lance  in  rest.  A 
undred  wild  dreams,  such  as  romantic  and  adventurous  youth  readily 
nourished  in  a  romantic  and  adventurous  age,  chased  from  his  eyes  the 
bodily  presentment  of  the  actual  scene,  and  substituted  their  own  bewilder- 
ing delusions,  when  at  once,  and  rudely,  thej  were  banished  by  a  rough 
grasp  laid  upon  his  weapon,  and  a  harsh  voice  which  exclaimed,  close  to 
his  ear,  *'  Ha !  Pasques^ieu,  Sir  Squire,  methinks  you  keep  sleepy  ward 
here !" 

The  voice  was  the  tuneless,  yet  impressive  and  ironical  tone  of  Maitre 
Pierre,  and  Quentin,  suddenly  recalled  to  himself,  saw,  with  shame  and 
fear,  that  he  had,  in  his  reverie,  permitted  Louis  himself — entering  pro- 
bably by  some  secret  door,  and  gliding  along  by  the  wall,  or  behind  the 
tapestry  —  to  appn  ach  him  so  nearly,  as  almost  to  master  his  weapon. 
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Tbe  first  impake  of  his  Burprise  was  to  free  his  barquebnsa  by  a  ▼iolent 
8ierti€D,  whico  made  the  King  stagger  backward  into  the  hall.  His  next 
apprehenaion  was,  that  in  obeying  the  animal  instinct,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
which  prompts  a  brave  man  to  resist  an  attempt  to  disarm  him,  he  had 
aggravated,  by  a  personal  struggle  with  the  King,  the  displeasure  produced 
by  the  negligence  with  which  he  had  performed  his  duty  upon  guard  ;  and, 
under  this  impression,  he  recovered  his  harquebuss  without  amioet  know- 
ing what  he  aid,  and,  having  again  shouldered  it,  stood  motionless  before 
the  Monarch,  whom  he  had  reason  to  conclude  he  bad  mortally  offended. 

Louis,  whoee  tyrannical  disposition  was  less  founded  on  natural  ferocity 
•r  cnieltr  of  temper,  than  on  cold-blooded  policy  and  jealous  suspicion,  had, 
nevertheless,  a  share  of  that  caustic  severity  which  would  have  made  him  a 
despot  in  private  conversation,  and  always  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pain  which 
be  inflicteid  on  occasions  like  the  present.  But  he  did  not  push  his  tri- 
unph  far,  and  oontented  himself  with  saying, — "  Thy  service  oftho  morning 
hath  alrc»ady  oTerpaid  some  negligence  in  so  young  a  soldier  —  Hast  tho« 
dined?" 

Quentin,  who  rather  looked  to  be  sent  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  than  greeted 
with  such  a  compliment,  answered  humbly  in  the  negative. 

*'  Poor  lad,"  aaid  Louis,  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  usually  spoke  in,  "  hunger 
hath  made  him  drowsy. — I  know  thine  appetite  is  a  wolf,"  he  continued ; 
"and  I  will  save  thee  m>m  one  wild  beast  as  thou  didst  me  from  another ; — 
thou  hast  been  prudent  too  in  that  matter,  and  I  thank  thee  for  it. — Canst 
thou  yet  hold  out  an  hour  without  food  ?" 
*'  Foor-and-twenty,  Sire,"  replied  Durward,  **  or  I  were  no  true  Scot" 
"  I  would  not  for  another  kingdom  be  the  pasty  which  should  encounter 
thee  after  such  a  vigil,"  said  the  King ;  **  but  the  question  now  is,  not  of 
thy  dinner,  but  of  my  own.  I  admit  to  my  table  this  ddy,  and  in  strict  pri- 
vacy,  the  Cardinal  Balue  and  this  Bnrgundian  —  this  Count  de  Cr^vecoeur, 
and  something  may  chance — the  devil  is  most  busy  when  foes  meet  on  terms 
of  truce." 

He  stopped,  and  remained  silent,  with  a  deep  and  gloomy  look.  As  the 
Ring  was  m  no  haste  to  proceed,  Quentin  at  length  ventured  to  ask  what 
his  doty  was  to  be  in  these  circumstances. 

"  To  keep  watch  at  the  beauffet,  with  thy  loaded  weapon,"  said  Louis ; 
"  and  if  there  is  treason,  to  shoot  the  traitor  dead." 
**  Treason,  Sirel  and  in  this  guarded  castle  I"  exclaimed  Durward. 
"  You  think  it  impossible,"  said  the  King,  not  offended,  it  would  seem, 
by  his  frankness;  "  but  our  history  has  shown  that  treason  can  creep  into 
an  anger-hole.— ^Treason  excluded  by  guards  I  Oh,  thou  silly  boy  I  —  qui» 
autoduU  ipBos  eusiodes  —  who  shaU  exclude  the  tn^ason  of  those  very 
warders?" 
"  Their  Scottish  honour,"  answered  Durward,  boldly. 
'*  True ;  most  right — thou  pleasest  me,"  said  the  King,  cheerfully ;  *'  the 
Scottish  honour  was  ever  true,  and  I  trust  it  accordingly.    But  treason  1" — 
Qere  he  relapsed  into  his  former  gloomy  mood,  and  traversed  the  apartment 
Tith  unequal  steps — "  She  sits  at  our  &asts,  she  sparkles  in  our  bowls,  she 
rears  the  beard  of  our  counsellors,  the  smiles  of  our  courtiers,  the  crazy 
laugh  of  our  jesters — above  all,  she  lies  hid  under  the  friendly  air  of  a  recon- 
ciled enemy.     L>>uis  of  Orleans  trusted  John  of  Burgundy — he  was  murdered 
in  the  Rue  Barbette.    John  of  Burgundy  trusted  the  faction  of  Orleans — be 
was  murdered  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau. —  I  will  trust  no  one  —  no  one. 
Hark  ye ;  I  will  keep  my  eye  on  that  insolent  Count ;  ay,  and  on  the  Church- 
maD  too,  whom  I  hold  not  too  faithful.    When  I  say,  Eco99e,  en  avant,* 
fhoot  Cr^vecceur  dead  on  the  spot." 
"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Quentm,  **  your  Majesty's  life  being  endangered." 
"  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ — ■ — — — ■  — 

•  Porwwd,  SootlMd. 
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"  Certainly — I  mean  it  no  otherwise,"  said  the  King. — "  What  should  I 
get  by  slaying  this  insolent  soldier? — Were  it  the  Constable  Saint  Paul  in- 
deod" — Here  he  paused,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  said  a  word  too  much,  bat 
resumed,  laughing, ."There's  our  brother-in-law,  James  of  Scotland  —  your 
own  Jam 38,  Quentin  —  poniarded  the  Douglas  when  on  a  hospitable  Tiaii. 
within  his  own  royal  castle  of  Skirling/' 

**  Of  Stirling,''  said  Quentin,  "  and  so  please  your  highness. — It  was  a  deed 
of  which  came  little  good.'' 

'*  Stirling  call  you  the  castle  ?"  said  the  King,  overlooking  the  latter  pari 
of  Quentin's  speech — *•  Well,  let  it  be  Stirling —  the  name  is  nothing  to  th^ 
purpose.  But  I  meditate  no  injury  to  these  men  —  none  —  It  would  serva 
me  nothing.  They  may  not  purpose  equally  fair  by  me  —  I  rely  on  th j 
harquebuss." 

"1  shall  be  prompt  at  the  signal,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  but  yet " 

**  Yuu  hesitate,"  said  the  King.  **  Speak  out — I  give  thee  full  leave.  From 
f«ch  as  thou  art,  hints  may  be  caught  that  are  riglit  valuable." 

"I  would  only  presume  to  say,"  replied  Quentin,  "that  your  Majesty 
haying  occasion  to  distrust  this  Burgundian,  I  marvel  that  you  suffer  him 
to  approach  so  near  your  person,  and  that  in  privacy." 

'*0h,  content  you,  Sir  Squire,"  said  the  King.  **  There  are  some  dangers, 
which,  when  they  are  braved,  disappear,  and  which  yet,  when  there  is  an 
obvious  and  apparent  dread  of  them  displayed,  become  certain  and  inevita 
blc.  When  I  walk  boldly  up  to  a  surly  mastiff,  and  caress  him,  it  is  ten  to 
one  I  soothe  him  to  good  temper;  if  I  show  fear  of  him,  he  flies  on  me  and 
rends  me.  I  will  be  thus  far  frank  with  thee  —  It  concerns  me  nearly  that 
this  n.an  returns  not  to  his  headlong  master  in  a  resentful  humour.  I  run 
my  risk,  therefore.  I  have  never  shunned  to  expose  my  life  for  the  weal  of 
my  kingd«im. — Follow  me.'.' 

Louis  led  his  young  Life-guards-man,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  speHal  favour,  through  the  side-door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered, 
saying,  as  he  showed  it  him,  **  He  who  would  thrive  at  Court  must  know  the 
private  wickets  and  concealed  staircases  —  ay,  and  the  traps  and  pitfals  of 
the  palace,  as  well  as  the  principal  entrances,  folding-doors,  and  portals." 

Aftor  several  turns  and  passages,  the  King  entered  a  small  vaulted  room, 
where  a  table  was  prepared  for  dinner  with  three  covers.  The  whole  furni- 
ture and  arrangements  of  the  room  were  plain  almost  to  meanness.  A  beauffet, 
or  folding  and  movable  cupboard,  held  a  few  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  was  the  only  article  in  the  chamber  which  had,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  appearance  of  royalty.  Behind  this  cupboard,  and  completely  hidden 
by  it,  was  the  post  which  Louis  assigned  to  Quentin  Durward ;  and  after 
having  ascertained,  by  going  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  that  he  was  in- 
visible from  all  quarters,  he  gave  him  his  last  charge — *'  Remember  the  word, 
Ecosse,  tn  avant;  and  so  soon  as  ever  I  utter  these  sounds,  throw  down  the 
screen — spare  not  for  cup  or  goblet,  and  be  sure  thou  take  good  aim  at  Cr^ 
vecceur — if  thy  piece  fail,  cling  to  him,  and  use  thy  knife— Oliver  and  I  can 
deal  with  the  Cardinal." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  whistled  aloud,  and  summoned  into  the  apartment 
Oliver,  who  was  premier-valet  of  the  chamber  as  well  as  barber,  and  who, 
in  fact,  performea  all  offices  immediately  connected  with  the  King's  person, 
and  wiio  now  appeared,  attended  by  two  old  men,  who  were  the  only  assist- 
ants or  waiters  at  the  royal  table.  So  soon  as  the  King  had  taken  his  place, 
the  visiters  were  admitted ;  and  Quentin,  though  himself  unseen,  was  so 
situated  as  to  remark  all  the  particulars  of  the  interview. 

The  King  welcomed  his  visiters  with  a  degree  of  cordiality,  which  Quentin 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  reconcile  with  the  directions  which  he  had  pre- 
viously received,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  stood  behind  the  beauffet 
vith  his  deadly  weapon  in  readiness.  Not  only  did  Louis  appear  totally 
free  from  apprehension  '^f  any  kind,  but  one  would  have  supposed  that  thu«e 
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whom  he  had  done  the  high  honour  to  admit  to  his  tahle,  were  the 
very  pereone  In  whom  he  could  most  unreserredly  confide,  and  whom  he 
was  most  willing  to  honoar.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  more  courteous,  than  his  demeanoui  While  all  around  him, 
inclading  eTen  his  own  dress,  was  far  beneath  .he  splendour  which  the 
petty  princes  of  the  kingdom  displayed  in  their  festivities,  his  own  language 
and  manners  were  those  of  a  mighty  Sovereign  in  his  most  condescending 
mood.  Qnentin  was  tempted  to  suppose,  either  that  the  whole  of  his  previous 
eoDversation  with  Louis  had  been  a  dream,  or  that  the  dotifal  demoanour 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  frank,  open,  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  Burgundian 
noble,  had  entirely  erased  the  King's  suspicion. 

Bat  whilst  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  the  King,  were  in  the  act  of  plaeins 
tfaemselTos  at  the  table,  his  Majesty  darted  one  keen  glance  on  them,  and 
then  instantly  directed  his  look  to  Quentin's  post.  This  was  done  in  an 
instant;  bat  the  glance  conveyed  so  much  doubt  and  hatred  towards  his 
gnests,  such  a  peremptory  injunction  on  Quentin  to  be  watchful  in  attendance 
and  prompt  in  execution,  that  no  room  was  left  for  doubting  that  the  senti- 
ments of  Louis  continued  unaltered,  and  his  apprehensions  unabated.  He 
was,  therefore,  more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  deep  veil  under  which  that 
Monarch  was  able  to  conceal  the  movements  of  his  jealous  disposition. 

Appearing  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  language  which  Cr^vecoeur  had 
hdd  towards  him  in  the  ffice  of  bis  Court,  the  King  conversed  with  him  of 
old  times,  of  events  which  had  occurred  during  his  own  exile  in  the  tern- 
lories  of  Bargundy,  and  inquired  respecting  all  the  nobles  with  whom  be 
had  been  then  familiar,  as  if  that  period  had  indeed  been  the  happiest  of  his 
life,  and  as  if  he  retained  towards  all  who  bad  contributed  to  soften  the  term 
of  his  exile,  the  kindest  and  most  grateful  sentiments. 

"  To  an  ambassador  of  another  nation,"  he  said,  *'  I  would  have  thrown 
something  of  state  into  our  reception  ;  but  to  an  old  friend,  who  often  shared 
my  board  at  the  Castle  of  Genappes,*  I  wished  to  show  myself,  as  I  love 
best  to  Htc,  old  Louis  of  Yalois,  as  simple  and  plain  as  any  of  his  Parisian 
bttdauds.  But  I  directed  them  to  make  some  better  cheer  than  ordinary  for 
you.  Sir  Count,  for  I  know  your  Burgundian  proverb,  *Mietix  vault  bon 
repas  que  M  habit;'  and  therefore  I  bid  them  have  some  care  of  our  table. 
For  our  wine,  you  know  well  it  is  the  subject  of  an  old  emulation  betwixt 
France  and  Burgundy,  which  we  will  presently  reconcile ;  for  I  will  drink 
to  yon  in  Bargundy,  and  you.  Sir  Count,  shall  pledge  me  in  Champagne.— 
Here,  Oliver,  let  me  have  a  cup  of  Vin  cPAuxerre  ;"  and  he  hummed  gaily 
a  song  then  well  knovra^ 

**  Here,  Sir  Count,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
oar  Idnd  and  loving  cousin.-^^liver,  replenish  your  golden  cup  with  Vin  de 
SkeimSt  and  give  it  to  the  Count  on  your  knee  —  he  represents  our  loving 
brother.  —  My  Lord  Cardinal,  we  will  ourself  fill  your  cup." 

**  Yoa  have  already.  Sire,  even  to  overflowing,"  said  the  CardinM,  with 
the  lowly  mien  of  a  favourite  towards  an  indulgent  master. 

"  Because  we  know  that  your  Eminence  can  carry  it  with  a  steady  hand," 
•aid  Louis.  **  But  which  side  do  you  espouse  in  the  great  controversy  — 
Sillery  or  Auxerre  —  France  or  Burgundy  7" 

"  I  will  stand  neutral.  Sire,"  saia  the  Cardinal,  "  and  replenish  my  cup 
with  Auvemat." 

"  A  neutral  has  a  perilous  part  to  sustain,"  said  the  King ;  but  as  he 
observed  the  Cardinal  colour  somewhat,  he  glided  from  tho  subject,  and 
added,  "  But  you  prefer  the  Auvemat,  because  it  is  so  noble  a  wine  it 
endures  not  water.  —  You,  Sir  Count,  hesitate  to  empty  your  cup.  I  trust 
you  have  found  no  national  bitterness  at  the  bottom." 


•  Tyara^  Us  randcnat  hi  Bannindy.  in  hit  fktlier*s  UfeUme,  Gensppes  wm  the  vmal  abod*  of  Loon.    Thw 
wn^ofc«  •  is  aftaa  allwlMl  to  in  llM  novel 
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*'  I  would,  Sire/'  said  the  Count  de  Cr^Tecoear,  "  that  all  DAtiomil  qnaml* 
could  be  as  pleasantly  ended  as  the  rivalry  betwixt  our  Tine  yards/' 

"  With  time.  Sir  Count/'  answered  the  King, "  with  time.  — such  time  ai 
you  have  taken  to  ^our  draught  of  Champagne. — And  now  that  it  is  finished* 
favour  me  by  putting  the  goblet  in  your  oosom,  and  keeping  it  as  a  pledge 
of  our  regard.  It  is  not  to  every  one  that  we  would  part  with  it.  it 
belonged  of  yore  to  that  terror  of  France,  Henry  Y.  of  AUfland,  and  wms 
taken  when  Kouen  was  reduced,  and  those  islanders  expelled  from  Noi^ 
mandy  by  the  joint  arms  of  France  and  Bureundy.  It  cannot  be  better 
bestowed  than  on  a  noble  and  valiant  Burgundian,  who  well  knows  that  on 
the  union  of  these  two  nations  depends  the  continuance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  continent  from  the  English  yoke." 

The  Count  made  a  suitable  answer,  and  Louis  gave  unrestrained  way  to 
the  satirical  gaiety  of  disposition  which  sometimes  enlivened  the  darker 
shades  of  his  character.  Leading,  of  course,  the  conversation,  his  remarks, 
always  shrewd  and  caustic,  and  often  actually  witty,  were  seldom  good- 
natured,  and  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  illustrated  them  were  often  more 
humorous  than  delicate;  but  in  no  one  word,  syllable,  or  letter,  did  he 
betray  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who,  apprehensive  of  assassination,  bath  in 
his  apartment  an  armed  soldier,  with  his  piece  loaded,  in  order  to  prerent 
or  anticipate  an  attack  on  his  person. 

The  Count  of  Cr^vecoBur  gave  frankly  into  the  King's  humour ;  while  the 
smooth  churchman  laughed  at  every  jest,  and  enhanced  every  ludicrous  idea, 
without  exhibiting  any  shame  at  expressions  Which  made  the  rustic  youns 
Soot  blush  even  in  his  place  of  concealment.*  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  tables  were  drawn ;  and  the  King,  taking  courteous  leave  of  his  guests, 
gave  the  signal  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  alone. 

So  soon  as  all,  even  Oliver,  had  retired,  he  called  Quentin  from  his  place 
of  concealment ;  but  with  a  voice  so  faint,  that  the  youth  could  scaroe  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  which  had  so  lately  given  animation  to  the  jest,  and  %esi 
to  the  tale.  As  he  approached,  he  saw  an  equal  change  in  his  countenance. 
The  light  of  assumea  vivacity  had  left  the  King's  eyes,  the  smile  had 
deserted  his  face,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  fatigue  of  a  celebrated  actor, 
when  he  has  finished  the  exhausting  representation  of  some  fiivonrite  char- 
acter, in  which,  while  upon  the  stage,  he  had  displayed  the  utmost  vivacity. 

"  Thy  watch  is  not  yet  over,"  said  he  to  Quentin  —  *'  refresh  thyself  for 
an  instant  —  yonder  table  affords  the  means  —  I  will  then  instruct  thee  in 
thy  farther  duty.  Meanwhile,  it  is  ill  talking  between  a  full  roan  and  a 
fasting." 

He  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat,  coTored  his  brow  with  his  hand,  and 
was  silent. 

•  Th«  Datvre  of  Lovto  XltVt  omfm  htmoar  mmj  be  iroeawd  at  bj  thoM  who  htwrn  mimm.  Um  *  Stm 
NoafVllM  MmwUm,"  wbkk  •-«  giww  thin  moit  nmilur  coUaotram  of  the  apt. 
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ttuatera  thtm  Capid  blind  — Bath  HTowa  •fwf 
Or  a  his  *i|rht  warp'd  by  tboae  tpectaclea 
Which  paniati,  RunndmBs,  aod  adriaera,  land  hfem. 
That  he  may  kmk  throogh  tham  oo  lands  and 
On  jewsls.  sidd.  and  all  such  rich  donations. 
And  see  their  value  ten  times  maimifiedl  — 
SIttthinha  twfll  brook  a  queation. 

Tkb  Mmnw  or  Xrvqmb»  Mamuao. 


liouu  the  Xlth  of  France,  though  the  sovereign  in  Europe  who  was  fondest 
and  moei  jealous  of  power,  deaired  only  its  substantiu  enjoyment ;  and 
though  he  knew  well  enough,  and  at  times  exacted  strictly,  the  obserrancea 
due  to  hia  rank,  was  in  eeneral  singularly  careless  of  show. 

In  a  prince  of  sounder  moral  qualities,  the  familiarity  with  which  ho 
invited  subjects  to  his  board — nay,  occasionally  sat  at  theirs  —  must  have 
been  highly  popular ;  and  even  such  as  he  was,  the  Ring's  homeliness  of 
manners  atoned  for  many  of  his  vices  with  that  class  of  his  subjects  who 
were  not  particularly  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  The  tiers  etai^  or  commons  of  France,  who  rose  to  more  opulence 
and  consequence  under  the  reign  of  this  sagacious  Prince,  respected  his 

Serson,  though  they  loved  him  not ;  and  it  was  resting  on  their  support  that 
e  was  enabled  to  make  his  party  good  against  the  hatred  of  the  nobles,  who 
conceived  that  he  diminished  the  honour  of  the  French  crdwn,  and  obscured 
their  own  splendid  privileges,  by  that  very  neglect  of  form  which  gratified 
the  citizens  and  commons. 

With  patience,  which  most  other  princes  would  have  considered  as  de- 
grading, and  not  without  a  sense  or  amusement,  the  Monarch  of  France 
waited  till  his  Life-guards-man  had  satisfied  the  keenness  of  a  youthful 
appetite.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  Quentin  had  too  much  sense 
and  prudence  to  put  the  royal  patience  to  a  long  or  tedious  proof;  and 
indeed  he  vras  repeatedly  desirous  to  break  off  his  repast  ere  jJouis  would 
permit  him.  "  I  see  it  in  thine  eye,''  he  said,  good-naturedly,  **  that  thy 
courage  is  not  half  abated.  Go  on — God  and  Saint  Dennis ! — charge  again. 
I  tell  thee  that  meat  and  mass"  (crossing  himself)  **  never  hindered  the 
work  of  a  good  Christian  man.  Take  a  cup  of  wine ;  but  mind  thou  be 
eautious  of  the  wine-pot  —  it  is  the  vice  of  thy  countrymen  as  well  as  of  the 
English,  who  lacking  that  folly,  are  the  choicest  soldiers  ever  wore  armour. 
And  now  wash  speedily  —  foi^et  not  thy  hinidicUi^  and  follow  me." 

Quentin  obeyed,  and,  conducted  by  a  different,  but  as  maze-like  an 
approach  as  he  had  formerly  passed,  he  followed  Louis  into  the  Hall  of 
Roland. 

"Take  notice,"  said  the  Ring  imperatively,  "thou  hast  never  left  this 
post  —  let  that  be  thine  answer  to  thy  kinsman  and  comrades  —  and,  hark 
thee,  to  bind  the  recollection  on  thy  memory,  I  give  thee  this  gold  chain," 
(flin^ng  on  his  arm  one  of  considerable  value.)  "  If  I  go  not  brave  myself, 
those  whom  I  trust  have  ever  the  means  to  ruffle  it  with  the  best.  But, 
when  such  chains  as  these  bind  not  the  tongue  from  wagging  too  freely,  my 
gossip,  L'Hermite,  hath  an  amulet  for  the  throat,  which  never  fails  to  work 
a  certain  cure.  And  now  attend. — No  man,  save  Oliver  or  I  myself,  enters 
kere  this  evening ;  but  ladies  will  come  hither,  perhaps  from  the  one 
extremity  of  the  hall,  perhaps  from  the  other,  perhaps  one  from  each.  You 
may  answer  if  they  aadress  you,  but,  being  on  duty,  your  answer  must  be 
orief :  and  you  must  neither  address  them  in  your  turn,  nor  engage  in  any 
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prolonge  1  dibcounie.  But  hearken  to  what  they  say.  Thine  ears  as  well  aa 
thy  hands  are  mine — I  have  bought  thee,  body  and  soul.  Therefore,  if  thou 
hearest  aught  of  their  conversation,  thou  must  retain  it  in  memory  until  it 
is  communicated  to  me,  and  then  forget  it.  And,  now  I  think  better  on  it, 
it  will  be  best  that  thou  pass  for  a  Scottish  recruit,  who  hath  come  straight 
down  from  ais  mountains,  and  hath  not  yet  acquired  our  most  Christian 
language.  —  Right.  —  So,  if  they  speak  to  thee,  thou  wiltno^  answer — thii 
will  free  you  from  embarrassment,  and  lead  them  to  converse  without  regard 
to  your  presence.  Tou  understand  me.  —  Farewell.  Be  wary,  and  thou 
Last  a  friend." 

The  Ring  bad  scarce  spoken  these  words  ere  he  disappeared  behind  the 
arras,  leaving  Quentin  to  meditate  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
youth  was  in  one  of  those  situations  from  which  it  is  pleasanter  to  look  for- 
ward  than  to  look  back ;  for  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  planted  like  a 
marksman  in  a  thicket  who  watches  for  a  stag,  to  take  the  lire  of  the  noble 
Count  of  Cr^vecceur,  had  in  it  nothing  ennobling.  It  was  very  true,  that 
the  King's  measures  seemed  on  this  occasion  merely  cautionary  and  defen- 
sive ;  but  how  did  the  youth  know  but  he  might  be  soon  commanded  on  some 
offensive  operation  of*  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  be  an  unpleasant  crisis, 
since  it  was  plain,  from  the  character  of  his  master,  that  tnere  would  be 
destruction  in  refusing,  while  his  honour  told  him  there  would  be  disgrace 
in  complying.  He  turned  his  thoughts  from  this  subject  of  reflection,  with 
the  sage  consolation  so  often  adopted  by  youth  when  prospective  dangers 
Intrude  themselves  on  their  mind,  that  it  was  time  enougn  to  think  what 
was  to  be  done  when  the  emergence  actually  arrived,  and  that  sufficient  for 
the  day  was  the  evil  thereof. 

Quentin  made  use  of  this  sedative  reflection  the  more  easily,  that  the  last 
commands  of  the  King  had  given  him  something  more  agreeable  to  think  of 
than  his  own  condition.  The  Lady  of  the  Lute  was  certainly  one  of  those 
to  whom  his  attention  was  to  be  dedicated  ;  and  well  in  his  mind  did  he 
promise  to  obey  one  part  of  the  King's  mandate,  and  listen  with  diligence 
to  every  word  that  mipht  drop  from  her  lips,  that  he  might  know  if  the 
magic  of  her  conversation  equalled  that  of  her  music.  But  with  as  much 
sincerity  did  he  swear  to  himself,  that  no  part  of  her  discourse  should  be 
reported  by  him  to  the  King,  which  might  affect  the  fair  speaker  otherwise 
than  favourably. 

Meantime,  there  was  no  fear  of  his  again  slumbering  on  his  post.  Each 
passing  breath  of  wind,  which,  finding  its  way  through  the  open  lattice, 
waved  the  old  arras,  sounded  like  the  approach  of  the  fair  object  of  his 
expectation.  He  felt,  in  short,  all  that  mysterious  anxiety,  and  eagerncRS 
of  expectation,  which  is  always  the  companion  of  love,  and  sometimes  hath 
a  considerable  share  in  creating  it. 

At  length,  a  door  actually  creaked  and  jingled,  (for  the  doors  even  of 
palaces  did  not  in  the  fifteenth  century  turn  on  their  hinges  so  noiseless  as 
ours  j)  but,  alas !  it  was  not  at  that  end  of  the  hall  from  which  the  lute  had 
been  heard.  It  opened,  however,  and  a  female  figure  entered,  followed  by 
two  others,  whom  she  directed  by  a  sign  to  remain  without,  while  she  her- 
self came  forward  into  the  hall.  By  her  imperfect  and  unequal  gait,  which 
showed  to  peculiar  disadvantage  as  she  traversed  this  long  gallery,  Quentin 
at  once  recognized  the  Princess  Joan,  and,  with  the  respect  which  became 
his  situation,  drew  himself  up  in  a  fitting  attitude  of  silent  vigilance,  and 
lowered  his  weapon  to  her  as  she  passed.  She  acknowledged  the  courtesy 
by  a  gracious  inclination  of  her  head,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  countenance  more  distinctly  than  he  had  in  the  morning. 

There  was  little  in  the  features  of  this  ill-fated  Princesn  to  atone  for  the 
misfortune  of  her  shape  and  gait.  Her  face  was,  indeed,  hy  no  means  dis- 
agreeable in  itself,  though  destitute  of  beauty;  and  there  was  a  meek  ex- 
preaaion  of  buZ\  ring  patience  in  her  larg   blue  eyes,  winch  were  commoitl^ 
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fixed  upon  the  eround.  Bat  l^esides  that  she  was  extremely  pallid  in  com 
plezkin,  her  skin  had  the  yellowish  discoloured  tinge  whicli  accompanies 
oabitual  bad  health ;  and  though  her  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  her 
llp»  were  thio  and  pale.  The  Princess  had  a  profusion  of  flaxen  hair,  but 
it  was  so  light-coloured,  as  to  be  almost  of  a  bluish  tinge ;  and  her  tire 
woman,  who  doubtless  considered  the  luxuriance  of  her  mistress'^  trestes 
as  a  beaiity,  had  not  greatly  improved  matters,  by  arranging  them  in  curlt 
around  ber  pale  countenance,  to  which  they  added  an  expression  almost 
eorpee-like  and  unearthly.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  she  had  chosen  a 
rest  or  cjmar  of  a  pale  green  silk,  which  gave  her,  on  the  whole,  a  ghastly 
and  even  spectral  appearance. 

While  Quentin  followed  this  sin^lar  apparition  with  eyes  in  which 
earioeity  was  blended  with  compassion,  for  every  look  and  motion  of  the 
Princess  seemed  to  call  for  the  latter  feeling,  two  ladies  entered  from  the 
npper  end  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  was  the  young  person,  who,  upon  Louis's  summons,  had 
served  him  with  fruit,  while  Quentin  made  his  memorable  breakfast  at  the 
Flear-de-Lys.     Invested  now  with  all  the  mysterious  dignity  belonging  to 
the  nymph  of  the  veil  and  lute,  and  proved,  besides,  (at  least  in  Quentin's 
estimation,)  to  be  the  high-bom  heiress  of  a  rich  earldom,  her  beauty  made 
ien  times  the  impression  upon  him  which  it  had  done  when  he  beheld  in 
her  one  whom  he  deemed  the  daughter  of  a  paltry  innkeeper,  in  attendance 
upon  a  rich  and  humorous  old  burgher.     lie  now  wondered  what  fasci- 
nation could  ever  have  concealed  from  him  her  real  character.     Yet  her 
dress  was  nearly  as  simple  as  before,  being  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  with- 
out any  ornaments.     Her  head-dress  was  but  a  veil  of  crape,  which  was 
entirely  thrown  back,  so  as  to  leave  her  face  uncovered ;  and  it  was  only 
Quentin's  knowledge  of  ber  actual  rank,  which  gave  in  his  estimation  new 
elegance  to  her  beautiful  shape,  a  dignity  to  her  step  which  had  before 
remained  unnoticed,  and  to  her  regular  features,  brilliant  complexion,  and 
dazzling  eyes,  an  air  of  conscious  nobleness,  that  enhanced  their  beauty. 

Had  death  been  the  penalty,  Durward  must  needs  have  rendered  to  this 
beauty  and  her  companion  the  same  homage  which  he  had  just  paid  to  the 
royalty  of  the  Princess.  They  received  it  as  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  deference  of  inferiors,  and  returned  it  with  courtesy ;  but  he  thought— 
perhaps  it  was  but  a  youthful  vision — that  the  young  lady  coloured  slightly. 
Kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  embarrassed,  though  in  a  trifling 
degree,  as  she  returned  his  military  salutation.  This  roust  have  been 
owug  to  her  recollection  of  the  audacious  stranger  in  the  neighbouring 
turret  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys ;  but  did  that  discomposure  express  displeasure? 
This  question  he  had  no  means  to  determine. 

The  companion  of  the  youthful  Countess,  dressed  like  herself  simply, 
and  in  deep  mourning,  was  at  the  age  when  women  are  apt  to  cling  most 
closely  to  that  reputation  for  beauty  which  has  for  years  been  diminishing. 
She  had  still  remains  enough  to  show  what  the  power  of  her  charms  must 
once  have  been,  and,  remembering  past  triumphs,  it  was  evident  from  her 
manner  that  she  had  not  relinquished  the  pretensions  to  future  conquests. 
She  was  tall  and  graceful,  though  somewhat  haughty  in  her  deportment, 
and  retarned  the  salute  of  Quentin  with  a  smile  of  gracious  condescension, 
whispering,  the  next  instant,  something  into  her  companion's  ear,  who 
turned  towards  the  soldier,  as  if  to  comply  with  some  hint  from  the  cider 
lady,  but  answered,  nevertheless,  without  raising  her  eyes.  Quentin  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  the  observation  called  on  the  young  lady  to  notice 
his  own  good  mien ;  and  he  was  (I'do  not  know  why)  pleased  with  the  idea, 
ibat  the  party  referred  to  did  not  choose  to  look  at  him,  in  order  to  verify 
frith  her  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Probably  he  thought  there 
was  already  a  sort  of  mysterious  connection  beginning  to  exist  between 
them,  which  gave  importance  to  the  slightest  trifle. 
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Thiis  feflection  was  momentary,  for  he  was  instantlT  wrapped  op  in  a^ 
tentton  i)  the  meeting  of  the-Frincess  Joan  with  these  stranger  ladies. 
She  had  stood  still  upon  their  entrance,  in  order  to  receive  them,  ooD8cioua» 
perhaps,  that  motion  did  not  become  her  well ;  and  as  she  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  receiving  and  repaying  their  compliments,  the  elder  stransert 
ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  party  whom  she  addressed,  was  led  to  pay  aer 
salutation  in  a  manner,  rather  as  if  she  conferred  than  received  an  honour 
through  the  interview. 

"  I  rejoice,  madam,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  which  was  meant  to  ezpreai 
condescension  at  once  and  encouragement,  **  that  we  are  at  length  permitted 
the  society  of  such  a  respectable  person  of  our  own  sex  as  you  appear  to  be. 
1  must  say,  that  my  niece  and  1  have  had  but  little  for  which  to  thank  the 
hospitality  of  King  Louis — Nay,  niece,  never  pluck  my  sleeve — I  am  sure 
I  read  in  the  looks  of  this  young  lady,  sympatny  for  our  situation.  —  Since 
we  came  hither,  fair  madam,  we  have  been  used  little  better  than  mere 
prisoners;  and  after  a  thousand  invitations  to  throw  our  cause  and  oar 
persons  under  the  protection  of  France,  the  Most  Christian  King  hae 
afforded  us  at  first  but  a  base  inn  for  our  residence,  and  now  a  comer  of 
this  moth-eaten  palace,  out  of  which  we  are  only  permitted  to  creep  towards 
sunset,  as  if  we  were  bats  or  owls,  whose  appearance  in  the  ^unsnine  is  to 
be  held  matter  of  ill  omen." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Princess,  faltering  with  the  awkward  embarrass- 
ment of  the  interview,  "  that  we  have  been  unable,  hitherto,  to  receive  yon 
according  to  your  deserts. — Tour  niece,  I  trust,  is  better  satisfied  7" 

**  Much— much  better  than  I  can  express,"  answered  the  youthful  Coun- 
tess—  "  I  sought  but  safety,  and  I  have  found  solitude  and  secrecy  besides. 
The  seclusion  of  our  former  residence,  and  the  still  greater  solitude  of  that 
now  assigned  to  us,  augment,  in  my  eye,  the  favour  which  the  King  vouch- 
safed to  us  unfortunate  fugitives." 

"  Silence,  my  silly  cousin,"  said  the  elder  ladv,  **  and  let  us  speak  ao- 
oordine  to  our  conscience,  since  at  last  we  are  alone  with  one  of  our  own 
sex  —  i  say  alone,  for  that  handsome  young  soldier  is  a  mere  statue,  since 
he  seems  not  to  have  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  he 
wants  that  of  his  tongue,  at  least  in  civilized  language — I  sa^,  since  no  one 
but  this  lady  can  understand  us,  I  must  own  there  is  nothmg  I  have  re- 
gretted equal  to  taking  this  French  journey.  I  looked  for  a  splendid  re- 
ception, tournaments,  carousals,  pageants,  and  festivals;  and  instead  of 
which,  all  has  been  seclusion  and  obscurity  I  and  the  best  society  whom  the 
King  introduced  to  us,  was  a  Bohemian  vagabond,  by  whose  agency  he 
directed  us  to  correspond  with  our  friends  in  Flanders. — Perhaps,  said  the 
lady,  **  it  is  his  politic  intention  to  mew  us  up  here  until  our  lives'  end,  that 
he  may  seize  on  our  estates,  after  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Croye.  The  DukA  of  Burgundy  was  not  so  cruel ;  he  offered  my  niece  a 
husband,  though  he  was  a  bad  one." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  veil  preferable  to  an  evil  husband,"  said  the 
Princess,  with  difficulty  finding  opportunity  to  interpose  a  word. 

"One  would  at  least  wish  to  have  the  choice,  madam,"  replied  the 
voluble  dame.  "  It  is.  Heaven  knows,  on  account  of  my  niece  that  I  speak; 
for  myself,  I  have  long  laid  aside  thoughts  of  changing  my  condition.  I 
leo  you  smile,  but,  by  my  halidome,  it  is  true  — yet  that  is  no  excuse  for 
the  *King,  whose  conduct,  like  his  person,  hath  more  resemblance  to  that 
of  old  Michaud,  the  money-changer  of  Ghent,  than  to  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne." 

*'  Hold  1  said  the  Princess,  with  some  asperity  in  her  tone ;  **  remember 
you  speak  of  ray  father." 

*'0f  your  father!"  replied  the  Burgundian  lady  in  surprise. 

'*0f  my  father,"  repeated  the  Princess,  with  dignity.  "I  am  X^an  of 
France  —But  fear  not,  madam,"  she  continued  in  the  gentio  at  lent  «ki(  li 
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to  her,  "  joa  designed  no  offence,  and  I  hare  taken  none.    Com 
mand  my  influenoe  to  render  your  exile  and  that  of  this  interesting  young 
person  more  supportable.    Alas  I  it  is  bat  little  I  have,  in  my  power ;  but  it 
IS  wiliingly  offered." 

Deep  and  submissive  was  the  reverence  with  which  the  Countess  Hame* 
line  de  Croye,  so  was  the  elder  lady  called,  received  the  obliging  offer  of  the 
Princess's  protection.  She  had  been  long  the  inhabitant  of  Courts,  was 
mistreas  of  the  manners  which  are  there  acquired,  and  held  firmly  the 
establiabed  rule  of  courtiers  of  all  ages,  who,  although  their  usual  private 
cuDversation  turns  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  patrons,  and  on  the 
injuries  and  neglect  which  they  themselves  have  sustained,  never  suffer 
•«ck  hints  to  drop  from  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  or  those  of 
his  family.  The  lady  was,  therefore,  scandalised  to  the  last  degree  at  the 
miBtake  which  had  induced  her  to  speak  so  indecorously  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  daughter  of  Louis.  She  would  have  exhausted  herself  in  expressing 
regret  and  making  apologies,  had  she  not  been  put  to  silence  and  restored 
to  equanimity  by  the  Princess,  who  requested,  in  the  most  gentle  manner, 
yet  which,  from  a  Daughter  of  France,  had  the  weight  of  a  command,  that 
no  more  might  be  said  in  the  way  either  of  excuse  or  of  explanation. 

The  Princess  Joan  then  took  ber  own  chair  with  a  dignity  which  became 
ber,  and  compelled  the  two  stran^^ers  to  sit,  one  on  either  hand,  to  which 
the  younger  consented  with  unfeigned  and  respectful  diffidence,  and  the 
elder  with  an  affectation  of  deep  humility  and  deference,  which  was  intended 
§at  sneh.  They  spoke  together,  but  in  such  a  low  tone,  that  the  sentinel 
coold  not  overhear  their  discourse,  and  only  remarked,  that  the  Princess 
seemed  to  bestow  much  of  her  regard  on  the  younger  and  more  interesting 
lady ;  and  that  the  Countess  Hameline,  though  speaking  a  great  deal  more, 
attraeled  less  of  the  Princess's  attention  by  her  full  flow  of  conversation  and 
esmpliment,  than  did  her  kinswoman  by  her  brief  and  modest  replies  to  what 
was  addressed  to  her. 

The  conversation  of  the  ladies  had  not  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  opened,  and  a  man  entered  shrouded 
in  a  riding-cloak.  Mindful  of  the  King's  injunction,  and  determined  not  to 
be  a  second  time  caught  slumbering,  Quentin  instantly  moved  towards  the 
intruder,  and,  interposing  between  him  and  the  ladies,  requested  him  to  retirA 
instantly. 

**  By  whose  command  V*  said  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
SBrprise. 

**  By  that  of  the  King,''  said  Quentin,  firmly,  "  which  I  am  placed  here  to 
enforoe/' 

**Not  against  Louis  of  Orleans,"  said  the  Duke,  dropping  his  cloak. 
The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  how  enforce  his  orders  against 
the  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  about  to  be  allied,  as  the  report  now  generally 
went,  with  the  King's  own  family  7 

"  Toor  Highness,"  he  said,  "  is  too  great  that  your  pleasure  should  bo 
withstood  by  me.  I  trust  your  Highness  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
done  the  duty  of  my  post,  so  far  as  your  will  permitted." 

*'Go  to — yon  shaU  have  no  blame,  youn^^ soldier,"  said  Orleans;  and 
passing  forward,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Princess,  with  that  air  of  con- 
straint which  always  marked  nis  courtesy  when  addressing  her. 

"  He  had  been  dining,"  be  said,  **  with  Dunois,  and  understanding  there 
was  society  in  Roland's  Gallery,  he  had  ventured  on  the  freedom  of  adding 
one  to  the  namber."        * 

The  colour  which  mounted  into  the  pale  cheek  of  the  unfortunate  Joan, 
tod  which  for  the  moment  spread  something  of  beauty  over  her  features, 
svinoed  that  this  addition  to  the  conspany  was  any  thing  but  indifferent  to 
isr.     She  hastened  to  present  the  Frince  to  the  twp  ladies  of  Croye,  who 
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received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  eminent  rank ;  and  the  Pnnoew. 
pointing  to  o  chsir,  requested  him  to  join  their  conversation  party. 

The  Duke  declined  the  freedom  of  assuming  a  seat  in  such  society ;  bat 
taking  a  cushion  from  one  of  the  settles,  he  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful 
young  Countess  of  Croye,  and  so  seated  himself,  that,  without  appearing  U/ 
neglect  the'  Princess,  he  was  enabled  to  bestow  the  greater  share  of  his  atten- 
tion on  her  lovely  neighbour. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  arrangement  rather  pleased  than  offended  hii 
destined  bride.  She  encouraged  the  Duke  in  his  gallantries  towards  the 
fair  stranger,  and  seemed  to  regard  them  as  complimentary  to  herself.  Bat 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  though  accustomed  to  subject  his  mind  to  the  stern 
yoke  of  his  ancle  when  in  the  King's  presence,  had  enough  of  princely 
nature  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  whenever  that  restraint 
was  withdrawn  ;  and  his  high  rank  giving  him  a  right  to  overstep  the  ordi- 
nary ceremonies,  and  advance  at  once  to  familiarity,  his  praises  of  the 
Countess  Isabelle's  beauty  became  so  energetic,  and  flowed  with  such  unre- 
strained freedom,  owing  perhaps  to  bis  having  drunk  a  little  more  wine  than 
usual — ^for  Dunois  was  no  enemy  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus — that  at  length 
he  seemed  almost  impassioned,  and  the  presence  of  the  Princess  appeared 
well  nigh  forgotten. 

The  tone  of  compliment  which  be  indulged  was  grateful  only  to  one  indi- 
Tidual  in  the  circle ;  for  the  Countess  Ilameline  already  anticipated  the 
dignity  of  an  alliance  with  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  her 
whose  birth,  beauty,  and  large  possessions,  rendered  such  an  ambitious 
consummation  by  no  means  impossible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  less  sanguine 
projector,  could  the  views  of  Louis  XI.  have  been  left  out  of  the  calculation 
of  chances.  The  younger  Countess  listened  to  the  Duke's  gallantries  with 
anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  ever  and  anon  turned  an  entreating  look 
towards  the  Princess,  as  if  requesting  her  to  come  to  her  relief.  But  the 
wounded  feelings,  and  the  timidity  of  Joan  of  France,  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  an  efibrt  to  make  the  conversation  more  general ;  and  at  length, 
excepting  a  few  interjectional  civilities  of  the  Lady  Hameline,  it  was  main- 
tained almost  exclusively  by  the  Duke  himself,  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
younger  Countess  of  Croye,  whose  beauty  formed  the  theme  of  his  high-flown 
eloouence. 

Nor  must  I  forget  that  there  was  a  third  person,  the  unregarded  sentinel, 
who  saw  his  fair  visions  melt  away  like  wax  before  the  sun,  as  the- Duke 

Sersevered  in  the  warm  tenor  of  his  passionate  discourse.  At  length  tho 
ountess  Isabelle  de  Croye  made  a  determined  effort  to  cut  short  what  was 
becoming  intolerably  disagreeable  to  her,  especially  from  the  pain  to  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  was  apparently  subjecting  the  Princess. 

Addressing  the  latter,  she  said,  modestly,  but  with  some  firmness,  that 
the  first  boon  she  had  to  claim  from  her  promised  protection  was,  "  that  her 
Highness  would  undertake  to  convince  tne  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  the  ladies 
of  Burgundy,  though  inferior  in  wit  and  manners  to  those  of  France,  were 
not  such  absolute  fools,  as  to  be  pleased  with  no  other  conversation  than 
that  of  extravagant  compliment." 

**  I  grieve,  lady,"  said  the  Duke,  preventing  the  Princess's  answer,  "  that 
y  1 1  will  satirize,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  beauty  of  the  dames  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  sincerity  of  the  Knights  of  France.  If  we  are  hasty  and 
extravagant  in  the  expression  of  our  admiration,  it  is  because  we  love  as  we 
fight,  without  letting  cold  deliberation  come  into  our  bosoms,  and  surrender 
to  the  fair  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  defeat  the  valiant." 

"  The  beauty  of  our  countrywomen,"  said  the  young  Countess,  with  more 
of  reproof  than  she  had  yet  ventured  to  use  towards  the  higU-born  suitor, 
'*  is  as  unfit  to  claim  such  triumphs,  as  the  valour  of  the  n>>en  of  B  irgnndy 
is  incapable  of  yielding  them." 

*'I  resnect  your  patriotism.  Countess,"  said  the  Duk*. ;  '*  iid  the  Inil 
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brancL  of  vuur  theme  shall  not  be  impugned  by  me,  ttll  a  Bnrgundiab 
knight  shall  offer  to  sustain  it  with  lance  in  rest  But  for  the  injustice 
which  YOU  have  done  to  the  charms  which  your  land  produces,  I  appeal  from 
yoursiilf  to  yourself.  —  Look  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large  mirror, 
the  cift  of  the  Venetian  republic,  then  of  the  highest  rarity  and  Talue, 
'*  and  tell  me,  as  you  look,  what  is  the  heart  that  can  resist  the  rharma 
there  represented  ?" 

Tlie  Frincess,  unable  to  sustain  any  longer  the  neglect  of  hor  lover,  h«re 
sunk  backwards  on  her  chair,  with  a  sigh,  which  at  once  recalled  the  Duke 
from  the  land  of  romance,  and  induced  the  Lady  Ilameline  to  ask  whether 
hor  Highness  found  herself  ill. 

"A  sudden  pain  shot  through  my  forehead,"  said  the  Princess,  attempt 
ine  to  smile ;  **  but  I  shall  be  presently  better." 

Iler  increasing  paleness  contradicted  her  words,  and  induced  the  Lady 
Ilameline  to  call  for  assistance,  as  the  Princess  was  about  to  faint 

The  Duke,  biting  his  lip,  and  cursing  the  folly  which  could  not  keep 
^ard  over  his  tongue,  ran  to  summon  the  Princess's  attendants,  who  were 
in  the  next  chamber ;  and  when  they  came  hastily,  with  the  usual  remedies, 
he  could  not  but,  as  a  cavalier  and  gentleman,  give  his  assistance  to  sup- 
port and  to  recover  her.  His  voice,  rendered  almost  tender  by  pity  and 
self-reproach,  was  the  most  powerful  means  of  recalling  her  'to  herself, 
and  just  as  the  swoon  was  passing  away,  the  King  himself  entered  the 
%partmeDt 
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ThM  is  a  loRturar  an  «kJird  in  poUcjr, 
I'hat  (oo  diapurairain^nt  to  SaUin'k  egniiiiift) 
He  well  niig:ht  rand  a  leMHMi  to  Ui«  denl, 
Aud  toaou  the  old  aaduoar  uaw  UmpCationa. 

Old  Plat. 

As  Louis  entered  the  Gallery,  be  bent  his  browa  in  the  manner  we  have 
krmerly  described  as  peculiar  to  him,  and  sent  from  under  his  gathered 
and  gloomy  eyebrows,  a  keen  look  on  all  around ;  in  darting  which,  as 
Quentin  auerwards  declared,  bis  eyes  seemed  to  turn  so  small,  so  fierce, 
and  so  piercing,  as  to  resemble  those  of  an  aroused  adder  looking  through 
the  bush  of  heath  in  which  he  lies  coiled. 

When,  by  this  momentary  and  sharpened  glance,  the  King  had  recon- 
noitered  the  cause  of  the  bustle  which  was  in  the  apartment  his  first 
address  was  t(»  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"You  here,  my  fair  cousin?"  he  said;  —  and  turning  to  Quentin,  added 
■temly,  '*  Had  you  not  charge?"  - 

**  Forgive  the  young  man.  Sire,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  he  did  not  neglect  hij 
duty  ;  but  I  was  informed  that  the  Princess  was  in  this  gallery." 

**  And  I  warrant  you  would  not  be  withstood  when  you  came  hither  to 
pay  your  court,"  said  the  Kin^,  whose  detestable  hypocrisy  persisted  in 
representing  the  Duke  as  participating  in  a  passion  which  was  felt  only  on 
the  side  of  his  unhappy  daughter ;  '*  and  it  is  thus  you  debauch  the  sen- 
tinels of  my  guard,  young  man  ?  —  But  what  cannot  be  pardoned  to  a  gal- 
lon t  who  only  lives ^r  amours!" 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  raised  his  head,  as  if  about  to  reply  in  some  man- 
ner which  might  correct  the  opinion  conveyed  in  the  King's  observatioii « 
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but  tliu  i/  sUDctiTe  reverence,  not  to  eay  fear,  of  Louis,  in  which  he 
been  bred  from  childhood,  chained  up  his  voice. 

"And  Joan  hath  been  ill?"  said  the  King;  '*but  do  not  be  griered. 
Louis ;  it  will  soon  pass  away ;  lend  her  your  arm  to  her  apartment^  whila 
I  will  conduct  these  strange  ladies  to  theirs." 

The  order  was  given  in  a  tone  which  amounted  to  a  command,  and  Orleans 
accordingly  made  his  exit  with  the  Princess  at  one  extremity  of  the  gallery, 
while  the  King,  ungloving  his  right  hand,  courteously  handed  the  Countess 
Isabelle  and  her  kinswoman  to  their  apartment,  which  opened  from  the 
Dthor.  He  bowed  profoundly  as  they  entered,  and  remained  standing  on 
the  threshold  for  a  minute  after  they  had  disappeared ;  then,  with  great 
oompoeure,  shut  the  door  by  which  they  had  retired,  and  turning  the  huge 
key,  took  it  from  the  lock  and  put  it  into  his  girdle,  —  an  appendage  which 
gave  him  still  more  perfectly  the  air  of  some  old  miser,  who  cannot  journey 
in  comfort  unless  he  bear  with  him  the  key  of  his  treasure  closet. 

With  slow  and  pensive  step,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  Louis  now 
paced  towards  Quentin  Durward,  who,  expecting  his  share  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, viewed  his  approach  with  no  little  anxiety. 

'*  Thou  hast  done  wrong,"  said  the  King,  raising  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
firmly  on  him  when  he  had  come  within  a  yard  of  him,  —  "thou  hast  done 
foul  wrong,  and  deservest  to  die.  —  Speak  not  a  word  in  defence  I  —  What 
hadst  thou  to  do  with  Dukes  or  Princesses  ?-— what  with  any  thing  but 
my  order  ?" 

**  So  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  young  soldier,  '*  what  could  I  do  ?*' 

"  What  couldst  thou  do  when  thy  post  was  forcibly  passed  ?"  answered 
the  King,  scornfully,  —  "What  is  the  use  of  that  weapon  on  thy  shoulder? 
Thou  shouldst  have  levelled  thy  piece,  and  if  the  presumptuous  rebel  did  not 
retire  on  the  instant,  he  should  have  died  within  this  very  hall  I  Go  —  pass 
into  these  farther  apartments.  In  the  first  thou  wilt  find  a  large  staircase, 
which  leads  to  the  inner  Bailley  :  there  thou  wilt  find  Oliver  Dain.  Send 
him  to  me  —  do  thou  begone  to  thy  quarters.  —  As  thou  dost  value  thy  life, 
be  not  so  loose  of  thy  tongue  as  thou  hast  been  this  day  slack  of  thy  hand." 

Well  pleased  to  escape  so  easily,  yet  vnth  a  soul  which  revolted  at  the 
cold-blooded  cruelty  wtiich  the  King  seemed  to  require  from  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  Durward  took  the  road  indicated,  and  hastened  down 
stairs,  and  communicated  the  royal  pleasure  to  Oliver,  who  was  waiting  in 
the  court  beneath.  The  wily  tonsor  bowed,  sighed,  and  smiled,  as,  with  a 
voice  even  softer  than  ordinary,  he  wished  the  youth  a  good  evening;  and 
they  parted,  Quentin  to  his  quarters,  and  Oliver  to  attend  the  King. 

In  this  place,  the  Memoirs  which  we  have  chiefly  followed  in  compiling 
this  true  history,  were  unhappily  defective ;  for,  founded  chiefly  on  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Quentin,  they  do  not  convey  the  purport  of  the  dialogue 
which,  in  his  absence,  took  place  between  the  King  and  his  secret  counsel- 
lor. Fortunately,  the  Library  of  Hautlieu  contains  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Chronique  ScaridaleuM  of  Jean  de  Troves,  much  more  full  than  that 
which  has  been  printed ;  to  which  are  added  several  curious  memoranda, 
which  we  incline  to  think  must  have  been  written  down  by  Oliver  himself 
after  the  death  of  his  master,  and  before  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  halter  which  he  had  so  long  merited.  From  this  we  have  been  able 
to  extract  a  very  full  account  of  the  obscure  favourite's  conversation  with 
Louis  upon  the  present  occasion,  which  throws  a  light  upon  the  policy  of 
that  Prince,  which  we  might  otherwise  have  sought  tor  in  vain. 

When  the  favourite  attendant  entered  the  Gallery  of  Roland,  he  found  the 
King  pensively  seated  upon  the  chair  which  his  daughter  had  left  some 
minutes  before.  Well  acquainted  with  his  temper,  he  glided  on  with  his 
noiseless  step  until  he  had  just  crossed  the  line  of  the  King's  sight,  so  as  ts 
make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  then  shrank  modestly  backward  and  out 
of  sight,  until  he  should  be  summoned  to  speak  or  to  listen.    1  He  Monai  <*!»*• 
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inl address  was  an  unpleasant  one :  —  "So,  Oltver,  your  fine  Bchemes  ar% 
melting  like  snow  before  the  south  wind  I  —  I  praj  to  Our  Lady  of  Embrnn 
ttiat  they  resemble  not  the  ice-heaps  of  which  the  Switzer  churls  tell  sach 
•toriea,  and  come  rushing  down  upon  our  heads." 
"  I  have  heard  with  ooLccm  that  all  is  not  well,  Sire,"  answered  Oliver. 
**  Not  well !"  exclaimed  the  King,  rising  and  hastily  marching  up  and 
down  the  gallery,  —  **  All  is  ill,  man  —  and  as  ill  nearly  as  possible  ;-*to 
•aeh  for  iby  fund  romantic  advice,  that  I,  of  aU  men,  should  oecome  a  pro- 
IwtDr  of  distressed  damsels !  I  tell  thee  Burgundy  is  arming,  and  on  ths 
eve  of  dosing  an  alliance  .with  England.  And  Edward,  who  hath  his  hands 
idle  at  hcMiie,  will  pour  his  thousands  upon  us  through  that  unhappy  gate 
of  Calais.  Singly,  I  might  cajole  or  defy  them  ;  but  united,  united  ^  and 
with  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  that  villain  Saint  Paul  I  — All  thy 
laalty  Oliver,  who  counselled  me  to  receive  the  women,  and  to  use  ths 
services  of  that  damned  Bohemian  to  carry  messages  to  their  vassals." 

**  My  lord,"  said  Oliver,  "  you  know  rov  reasons.  The  Countess's  do- 
mains lie  between  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders — her  castle  is 
afaaosi  impregnable  —  her  rights  over  neighbouring  estates  are  such  as,  if 
well  supported,  cannot  but  give  much  annoyance  to  Burgundy,  were  ths 
kdy  but  wedded  to  one  who  should  be  friendly  to  France." 

"  It  is,  it  if  a  tempting  bait,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  could  we  have  con- 
sealed  her  being  here,  we  might  have  arranged  such  a  marriage  for  this  rich 
heiress,  as  woiud  have  highly  profited  France. — But  that  cursed  Bobemiaa, 
how  eovldst  thou  recommend  such  a  heathen  hound  for  a  commission 
whieh  required  trust  7" 

**  Please  you,"  said  Oliver,  **  to  remember,  it  was  your  Grace's  self  who 
trusted  him  too  far  —  much  farther  than  I  recommended.  He  would  have 
bstne  a  letter  trustily  enough  to  the  Countess's  kinsman,  telling  him  to  bold 
out  her  castle,  and  promising  speedy  relief;  but  your  Highness  must  needs 
imthis  prophetic  powers  to  the  test;  and  thus  he  became  possessed  of 
secsrets  which  were  worth  betraying  to  Duke  Charles." 

"  I  am  ashamed,  I  am  ashamed,"  said  Louis.  "  And  yet,  Oliver,  they  say 
that  these  heathen  people  are  descended  from  the  sage  Chaldeans,  who  did 
lead  the  mysteries  of  the  stars  in  the  plains  of  Shinar." 

Well  aware  that  his  master,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  sagacity,  was  but 
the  more  prone  to  be  deceived  by  sootbBayers,  astrologers,  diviners,  and  all 
that  race  of  pretenders  to  occult  science,  and  that  he  even  conceived  him- 
self to  have  some  skill  in  these  arts,  Oliver  dared  to  press  this  point  no 
fiuther ;  and  only  observed  that  the  Bohemian  had  been  a  bad  prophet  on 
his  own  account,  else  he  would  have  avoided  returning  to  Tours,  and  saved 
himself  from  the  gallows  he  had  merited. 

^  It  often  happens  that  those  who  are  gifted  with  prophetic  knowledge," 
saswered  Louis,  with  much  gravity,  **  have  not  the  power  of  foreseeing  those 
events  in  which  they  themselves  are  personally  inierestea." 

"  Under  your  Majesty's  favour,"  replied  the  confidant,  "  that  seems  as  if 
a  man  could  not  see  his  own  hand  by  means  of  the  candle  which  he  holds, 
and  whieh  shows  him  every  other  object  in  the  apartment." 

**  He  cannot  see  his  own  features  by  the  light  which  shows  the  faces  of 
others,"  replied  Louis;  "and  that  is  the  more  faithful  illuRtration  of  the 
ease.  —  But  this  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  at  present.  The  Bohemian  hath 
ImuI  his  reward,  and  peace  be  vrith  him.  —  But  these  ladies  —  Not  only  does 
Borgandy  threaten  us  with  war  for  harbouring  them,  but  their  presence  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  my  proiects  in  my  own  family.  My  simple  cousin 
3f  Orleans  hath  barely  seen  this  damsel,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the 
«ght  of  her  is  like  to  make  him  less  pliable  in  the  matter  of  his  alliance 
cith  Joan." 

**  Your  Majesty,"  answered  the  counsellor,  '*  may  send  the  ladies  of  Crove 
isek  to  Burgundy,  and  so  mal  e  your  peace  with  the  Duke.     Many  might 
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murmu/  «i  this  as  dishonourable ;  but  if  necessity  demands  the  •aeri' 
fice " 

"If  profit  demanded  the  sacrifice,  OliTer,  the  sacrifice  should  be  mad* 
without  hesitation/'  answered  the  King.  "  I  am  an  old  experienced  salmon, 
and  use  not  to  gulp  the  angler's  hook  because  it  is  busked  up  with  a  feather 
called  honour.  But  what  is  worse  than  a  lack  of  honour,  there  were,  in 
returning  those  ladies  to  Burgundy,  a  forfeiture  of  those  views  of  advantage 
which  moved  us  to  give  them  an  asylum.  It  were  heart-breaking  to  ra- 
nounce  the  opportunity  of  planting  a  friend  to  ourselves,  and  an  enemy  to 
Burgundy,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  so  near  to  the  discon- 
tented cities  of  Flanders.  Oliver,  I  cannot  relinquish  the  advantages  whioh 
our  scheme  of  marrying  the  maiden  to  a  friend  of  onr  own  house  seemi  to 
hold  out  to  us." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  might  confer 
her  hand  on  some  right  trusty  friend,  who  would  take  all  blame  on  himself 
and  serve  your  Majesty  secretly,  while  in  public  you  might  disown  him." 

'*  And  where  am  I  to  find  such  a  friend  f"  said  Louis.  "  Were  I  to  bestow 
her  upon  any  one  of  our  mutinous  and  ill-ruled  nobles,  would  it  not  be  ren- 
dering him  independent?  and  hath  it  not  been  my  policy  for  years  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  so?  —  Dunois  indeed — him,  and  him  only,  I 
might  perchance  trust.  —  He  would  fight  for  the  crown  of  France,  whatever 
were  his  condition.  But  honours  and  wealth  change  men's  natures — ^£ven 
Dunois  I  will  not  trust." 

'*  Your  Majesty  may  find  others,"  said  Oliver,  in  his  smoothest  manner, 
and  in  a  tone  more  insinuating  than  that  which  he  usually  employed  in  con- 
versing with  the  King,  who  permitted  him  considerable  freedom ;  **  men 
dependent  entirely  on  your  own  grace  and  favour,  and  who  could  no  more 
dxist  without  your  countenance  than  without  sun  or  air — men  rather  of  head 
than  of  action — men  who—" 

*' Men  who  resemble  thyself,  ha!"  said  King  Louis. — '*  No,  Oliver,  by  mT 
faith  that  arrow  was  too  rashly  shot !  — What  I  because  I  indulge  thee  with 
my  confidence,  and  let  thee,  in  reward,  poll  my  lieges  a  little  now  and  then, 
dost  thou  think  it  makes  thee  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  that  beautiful  vision 
and  a  Count  of  the  highest  class  to  boot? — ^thee — ^thee,  I  say,  low-bom,  and 
lower-bred,  whose  wisdom  is  at  best  a  sort  of  cunning,  and  whose  courage  ia 
more  than  doubtful  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  imputes  to  me  a  presumption  of  whioh  I  am  not  guilty,  in 
supposing  me  to  aspire  so  highly,"  said  Oliver. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  man,"  replied  the  King ;  "  and  truly,  I  hold  your 
judgment  the  healthier  that  you  disown  such  a  reverie.  But  methinks  thy 
speech  sounded  strangely  in  that  key. — Well,  to  return. — I  dare  not  wed 
this  beauty  to  one  of  my  subjects  —  I  dare  not  return  her  to  Burgundy — I 
dare  not  transmit  her  to  England,  or  to  Oemiany,  where  she  is  likely  to 
become  the  prize  of  some  one  more  apt  to  unite  with  Burgundy  than  with 
France,  and  who  would  be  more  ready  to  discourage  the  honest  malcontents 
in  Ghent  and  Liege,  than  to  yield  them  that  wholesome  countenance  which 
might  always  find  Charles  the  Hardy  enough  to  exercise  his  valour  on,  with- 
out stirring  from  his  own  domains — and  they  were  in  so  ripe  a  humour  for 
insurrection,  the  men  of  Liege  in  especial,  that  they  alone,  well  heated  and 
supported,  would  find  my  fair  cousin  work  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ;— 
and  backed  by  a  warlike  Count  of  Croye, — Oh,  Oliver  I  the  plan  is  too  hope- 
ful to  be  resigned  without  a  struggle.---Cannot  thy  fertile  brain  devise  some 
#cheme?" 

Oliver  paused  for  a  long  time  —  then  at  last  replied,  "  What  if  a  bridal 
could  be  accomplished  betwixt  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  young  Adolphns,  the 
Duke  of  Gueldres  ?" 

"  What  I"  said  the  King,  in  astonishment ;  '*  sacrifice  her,  and  she,  too,  so 
V>vely  a  creature,  to  the  furious  wretch  who  deposed,  imprisoned,  aoi  i 
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tftoD  threatened  to  murder  hie  own  father !  -^  No,  Oliver,  no — that  were  too 
anatterablj  cruel  even  for  you  and  ine,  who  look  so  steadfastly  to  our  excel 
lent  end^  the  peace  and  welfare  of  France,  and  respect  so  little  the  means  vj 
which  it  is  attained.  Besides,  he  lies  distant  from  us,  and  is  detested  bv 
the  people  of  Ghent  and  Liege. — No,  no  —  I  will  none  of  Adolphus  of  Gue(' 
drcs    think  on  some  one  else." 

**  My  inTention  is  exhausted.  Sire,"  said  the  counsellor ;  "  I  can  remem- 
ber no  one  who,  as  husband  to  the  Countess  of  Croye,  would  be  likely  to 
answer  your  Majesty's  views.  He  must  unite  such  vanous  qualities — a  fnend 
U>  your  Maieety — an  enemy  to  Burgundy — of  policy  enough  to  conciliate 
the  Ganntois  and  Liegeois,  and  of  valour  sufficient  to  defend  his  little  do- 
minions against  the  power  of  Duke  Charles — Of  noble  birth  besides  —  that 
your  Highness  insists  upon ;  and  of  excellent  and  most  virtuous  character, 
to  the  boot  of  all." 

^Nay,  Oliver,"  oaid  the  King,  "I  leaned  not  so  much — that  is,  so  very 
much,  on  character ;  but  metbinks  Isabelle's  bridegroom  should  be  some- 
thing leas  publicly  and  generally  abhorred  than  Adolphus  of  Gueldres. — 
For  example,  since  I  myself  must  suggest  some  one, — why  not  William  de 
la  Marek  V 

**  On  my  halidome.  Sire,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  x;annot  complain  of  your  demand- 
ing too  high  a  standard  of  moral  excellence  in  the  happy  man,  if  the  Wild 
Bwr  of  Ardennes  can  serve  your  turn.  De  la  Marck  ! — why,  he  if  the  most 
notorious  robber  and  murderer  on  all  the  frontiers— excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  for  a  thousand  crimes."       ^ 

**  We  will  have  him  released  from  the  sentence,  friend  Oliver, —  Holy 
Church  is  merciful." 

"Almost  an  outlaw,"  continued  Oliver,  "  and  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Chamber  at  Ratisbon." 

"We  vrill  have  the  ban  taken  off,  friend  Oliver,"  continued  the  King,  in 
the  same  tone ;  "  the  Imperial  Chamber  will  hear  reanon." 

**  And  admitting  him  to  be  of  noble  birth,"  said  Oliver,  **  he  hath  the  man- 
ners, the  face,  and  the  outward  form,  as  well  as  the  heart,  of  a  Flemish 
butcher— «he  will  never  accent  of  him." 

**  His  mode  of  wooing,  if  i  mistake  him  not,"  said  Louis,  ^*  will  render  it 
difficult  for  her  to  make  a  choice." 

"  I  was  far  wrong  indeed,  when  I  taxed  jour  Majesty  with  being  over 
serupoloua,"-said  the  counsellor.  "On  my  life,  the  crimes  of  Adolphus  are 
bat  virtues  to  those  of  De  la  Marck  t — And  then  how  is  he  to  meet  with  his 
bride  ? — ^Tour  Majesty  knows  he  dare  not  stir  far  from  his  own  Forest  of 
Ardennes.'' 

"  That  must  be  cared  for,"  said  the  King ;  "  and,  in  the  first  place,  the 
two  ladiee  must  be  acquainted  privately  that  they  can  be  no  longer  main- 
tsined  at  this  Court,  except  at  tne  expense  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Burgundy,  and  that,  unwilling  to  deliver  them  up  to  my  fair  cousin  of  Bur- 
ganoT,  I  am  desirous  they  should  secretly  depart  from  my  dominions." 

"They  will  demand  to  be  conveyed  to  England,"  said  Oliver;  "and  we 
shall  have  her  return  to  Flanders  with  an  island  lord,  having  a  round  fail 
&oe,  long  brown  hair,  and  three  thousand  archers  at  his  back." 

"No — no,"  replied  the  King:  "we  dare  not  (you  understand  me)  so  far 
gffend  our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  as  to  let  her  pass  to  England.  It  would 
bring  his  displeasure  as  certainly  as  our  maintaining  her  here.  No,  no— -to 
the  safety  of  the  Church  alone  we  will  venture  to  commit  her ;  and  the  utmost 
we  can  do  is  to  connive  at  the  Ladies  Hameline  and  Isabelle  de  Croye  de- 
parting in  disguise,  and  with  a  small  retinue,  to  take  refuge  with  the  Bishop 
<»f  Liege,  who  will  place  the  fair  Isabelle  for  the  time  under  the  safeguard 
tff  a  convent." 

"And  if  that  convent  protect  her  from  William  de  la  Marck,  when  he 
knows  of  your  Mi^esty's  favourable  intentions,  I  have  mistaken  the  man.'* 
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**  >VhT,  yw"  answered  the  King,  "  thanks  to  our  aecret  soppliea  of  monej 
De  la  Marck  hath  together  a  handaome  handful  of  as  unscrupulous  soldierj 
as  ever  were  outlawed ;  with  which  he  contrives  to  maintain  nimself  among 
the  woods,  in  such  a  condition  as  makes  him  formidable  both  to  the  Duke 
of  Bufffundy  and  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  He  lacks  nothing  but  some  territorv 
which  he  may  call  his  own  ;  and  this  being  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  establiso 
himself  by  marriage,  I  think  that,  PoiqwU-dieul  he  will  find  means  to  win 
and  wed,  without  more  than  a  hint  on  our  part.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
will  then  have  such  a  thorn  in  his  side,  as  no  lancet  uf  our  time  will  easiiy 
cut  out  from  his  flesh.  The  Boar  of  Ardennes,  whom  he  has  already  out- 
lawed, strengthened  by  the  possession  of  that  fair  lady's  lands,  castles*  and 
seigniory,  with  the  discontented  Liegeois  to  boot,  who,  b^  my  faith,  will  no% 
be  in  that  case  unwilling  to  choose  him  for  their  captain  and  leader — let 
Charles  then  think  of  wars  with  France  when  he  will,  or  rather  lei  him 
bless  his  stars  if  she  war  not  with  him. — ^How  dost  thou  like  the  scheme, 
Oliver,  ha?" 

"  Rarely,"  said  Oliver,  "  save  and  except  the  doom  which  confers  that  lady 
on  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.— By  my  halidome,  saving  in  a  little  outward 
show  of  gallantry,  Tristan,  the  Provost-Marshal,  were  the  more  proper  bride- 
groom of  the  two." 

**  Anon  thou  didst  ptropose  Master  Oliver  the  barber,"  sud  Louis ;  "but 
friend  Oliver  and  gossip  Tristan,  though  excellent  men  in  the  way  of  counsel 
and  execution,  are  not  the  stuff  that  men  make  Counts  of.  Know  you  not 
that  the  burghers  of  Flanders  value  bir|h  in  other  men,  precisely  because 
they  have  it  not  themselves  ? — A  plebeian  mob  ever  desire  an  aristocratic 
leader.  Yonder  Ked,  or  Cade,  or — ^how  called  they  him  ? — in  England,  was 
fain  to  lure  his  rascal  rout  after  him,  by  pretending  to  the  blood  of  the  Mor- 
timers. William  de  la  Marck  comes  of  the  blood  of  the  Princes  of  Sedan,  as 
noble  as  mine  own. — And  now  to  business.  I  must  determine  the  ladies  of 
Grove  to  a  speedy  and  secret  flight,  under  sure  guidance.  This  will  be 
easily  done — we  nave  but  to  hint  the  alternative  of  surrendering  them  to 
Burgundy.  Thou  must  find  means  to  let  William  de  la  Marck  know  of 
their  motions,  and  let  him  choose  his  own  time  and  place  to  push  his  suit. 
I  know  a  fit  person  to  travel  with  them." 

'*  May  I  ask  to  whom  your  Majesty  commits  such  an  important  charge  ?" 
asked  the  tonsor. 

*'  To  a  foreigner,  be  sure,"  replied  the  King ;  "  one  who  has  neither  kin 
nor  interest  in  France,  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  my  pleasure ;  and 
who  knows  too  little  of  the  country,  and  its  factions,  to  suspect  more  of  my 
purpose  than  I  choose  to  tell  him — in  a  word,  I  design  to  employ  the  young 
ocot  who  sent  you  hither  but  now." 

Oliver  paused  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  pru- 
dence of  toe  choice,  and  then  added,  "  Your  Majesty  has  reposed  oonfidenea 
in  that  stranger  boy  earlier  than  is  your  wont." 

"  I  have  my  reason,"  answered  the  King.  —  '*  Thou  knowest"  (and  be 
crossed  himself)  "  my  devotion  for  the  blessed  Saint  Julian.  I  had  been 
saying  my  orisons  to  that  holy  Saint  late  in  the  night  before  last,  wherein 
(as  ho  is  known  to  be  the  guardian  of  travellers)  I  made  it  mj  humble  peti- 
tion that  ho  would  augment  my  household  with  such  wandering  foreigners, 
as  might  best  establish  throughout  our  kingdom  unlimited  devotion  to  our 
will ;  and  I  vowed  to  the  good  Saint  in  gueraon,  that  I  would,  in  his  name, 
receive,  and  relieve,  and  maintain  them." 

'*  And  did  Saint  Julian,"  said  Oliver,  "send  your  Majesty  this  long-legged 
importation  from  Scotland  in  answer  to  your  prayers  ?" 

Although  the  barber,  who  well  knew  that  bis  master  had  superstition  in 
a  large  proportion  to  his  want  of  religion,  and  that  on  such  topics  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  offend  him  —  although,  I  say,  he  knew  the  r*)yal 
weakness,  :>ikI  therefore  carefully  put  the  preceding  question  iu  the  solt^s^ 
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and  most  simple  tone  of  voice,  Louis  felt  the  inuendo  which  it  contained, 
and  regmrded  the  speaker  with  high  displeasure. 

^^ Sirrah,"  he  said,  "thou  art  well  called  Oliver  the  Devil,  who  daresi 
thus  to  8|>ort  at  once  with  thy  master,  and  with  the  blessed  Saints.  I  tel. 
fbee,  wert  thou  one  grain  less  necessary  to  me,  I  would  have  thee  hun^^  up 
OD  yonder  oak  before  the  Castle,  as  an  example  to  all  who  scoff  at  things 
holy!  — Know,  thou  infidel  slave,  that  mine  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed, 
llian  the  blessed  Saint  Julian  was  visible  to  me,  leading  a  young  man,  whom 
he  presented  to  me,  saying,  that  his  fortune  should  be  to  escape  the  sword, 
the  cord,  the  river,  and  to  bring  good  fortune  to  the  side  which  he  should 
espoase,  and  to  the  adventures  in  which  he  should  be  engaged.  I  walked 
out  on  the  succeeding  mornin|^,  and  I  met  with  this  youth,  whose  image  I 
had  aeen  in  my  dream.  In  his  own  country  he  hath  escaped  the  sword, 
amid  the  massacre  of  his  whole  family,  and  here,  within  the  brief  compass 
of  two  days,  he  hath  been  strangely  rescued  from  drowning  and  from  the 
gallows,  and  hath  already,  on  a  particular  occasion,  as  I  but  lately  hinted 
to  thee,  been  of  the  most  material  service  to  me.  I  receive  him  as  sent 
hither  by  Saint  Julian,  to  serve  me  in  the  most  difficult,  the  most  dangerous, 
and  even  the  most  desperate  services." 

The  King,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  doffed  his  hat,  and  selecting 
from  the  numerous  little  leaden  figures  with  which  the  hat-band  was  gar- 
nished, that  which  represented  Saint  Julian,  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  as  was 
often  his  wont  when  some  peculiar  feeling  of  hope,  or  perhaps  of  remorse, 
happened  to  thrill  across  his  mind,  and  kneeling  down  before  it,  muttered, 
with  an  appearance  of  profound  devotion,  "  Sancte  Juliane,  adsis  prec&ms 
nasiris!  Ora,  ara,  pro  nobis  r 

This  vras  one  of  those  ague-fits  of  superstitious  devotion  which  often 
seized  on  Louis  in  such  extraordinary  times  and  places,  that  they  gave  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  Monarchs  who  ever  reigned,  the  appearance  of  a 
madman,  or  at  least  of  one  whose  mind  was  shaken  by  some  deep  conscious* 
ness  of  guilt. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  favourite  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
non  of  sarcastic  contempt,  which  he  scarce  attempted  to  disguise.  Indeed, 
it  was  one  of  this  man's  peculiarities,  that,  in  his  whole  intercourse  with 
his  master,  he  laid  aside  that  fondling,  purring  affectation  of  officiousness 
and  humility,  which  distinguished  his  conduct  to  others;  —  and  if  he  still 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  cat,  it  was  when  the  animal  is  on  its  ^uard,  — 
watchful,  animated,  and  alert  for  sudden  exertion.  The  cause  of  this  change 
was  probably  Oliver's  consciousness,  that  his  master  was  himself  too  pro- 
Ibooa  a  hypocrite  not  to  see  through  the  hypocrisy  of  others. 

**The  leatures  of  this  youth,  then,  if  T  may  presume  to  speak,''  said 
Oliver,  "  resemble  those  of  him  whom  your  dream  exhibited  ?" 

"  Closely  and  intimately,"  said  the  King,  whose  imagination,  like  that  of 
superstitious  people  in  general,  readily  imposed  upon  itself —  '*  I  have  had 
•is  horoscope  cast,  besides,  b^  Galeotti  Martivalle,  and  I  have  plainly 
■earned,  through  his  art  and  mine  own  observation,  that,  in  many  respects, 
this  unfriended  youth  has  his  destiny  under  the  same  constellation  with 


mine." 


Whatever  Oliver  might  think  of  the  causes  thus  boldly  assigned  for  (be 
preference  of  an  inexperienced  stripling,  he  dared  make  no  farther  objec- 
tions, well  knowing  that  Louis,  who,  while  residing  in  exile,  had  bestowed 
much  of  his  attention  on  tho  supposed  science  of  judicial  astrology,  would 
hsten  to  no  raillery  of  any  kind  which  impeached  his  skill.  He  therefore 
jnly  replied,  that  he  trusted  the  youth  would  prove  faithful  in  the  discharge 
3f  a  task  so  delicate. 

"We  will  take  care  he  hath  no  opportunity  to  be  otherwise,"  said  Louis; 
*  tor  he  shall  be  privy  to  nothing,  save  that  he  is  sent  to  escort  the  Ladies 
tf  Croye  to  the  ri^sidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.     Of  the  probable  inters 
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ference  cf  WLlliam  de  la  Marck,  he  shall  know  as  little  as  thej  themselyeft. 
Nune  shall  know  that  secret  but  the  guide ;  and  Tristan  or  thou  must  find 
one  fit  for  our  purpose." 

*'  But  in  that  case/'  said  Oliver,  '*  judging  of  him  from  his  country  and 
his  appearance,  the  young  man  is  like  to  stand  to  his  arms  so  soon  aa  the 
Wild  Buar  comes  on  them,  and  may  not  come  off  so  easily  from  the  tusks 
as  he  did  this  morning." 

**  If  they  rend  his  heart-strings,"  said  Louis,  composedly,  "  Saint  Julian, 
blessed  be  his  name !  can  send  me  another  in  his  stead.  It  skills  as  little 
that  the  messenger  is  slain  after  his  duty  is  executed,  as  that  the  flask  it 
broken  when  the  wine  is  drunk  out.  -^  Meanwhile,  wo  must  expedite  the 
ladies'  departure,  and  then  persuade  the  Count  de  Cr^vecceur  that  it  has 
taken  place  without  our  connivance ;  we  having  been  desirous  to  rest  ire 
them  to  the  custody  of  our  fair  cousin,  which  their  sudden  departure  haa 
unhappily  prevented." 

**lhe  Count  is  perhaps  too  wise,  and  his  master  too  prejudiced,  to 
believe  it." 

''  Holy  Mother  1"  said  Louis,  '*  what  unbelief  would  that  be  in  Christian 
men  I  But,  Oliver,  they  sTiall  believe  us.  We  will  throw  into  our  whole  con- 
duct towards  our  fair  cousin,  Duke  Charles,  such  thorough  and  unlimlied 
confidence,  that  not  to  believe  we  liave  been  sincere  with  him  in  every 
respect,  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel.  I  tell  thee,  so  convinced  am  1 
that  I  could  make  Charles  of  Burgundy  think  of  me  in  every  respect  as  i 
would  have  him,  that,  were  it  necessary  for  silencing  his  doubts,  I  would 
ride  unarmed,  and  on  a  palfrey,  to  visit  him  in  his  tent,  with  no  better 
guard  about  me  than  thine  own  simple  person,  friend  Oliver." 

"  And  I,"  said  Oliver,  "  thoueh  I  pique  not  myself  upon  mansging  steel 
in  any  other  shape  than  that  of  a  razor,  would  rather  cliarge  a  Swiss  bat- 
talion of  pikes,  tnan  I  would  accompany  your  Highness  upon  such  a  visit 
of  friendship  to  Charles  of  Burgundy,  when  he  hath  so  many  grounds  to 
be  well  assured  that  there  is  enmity  in  your  Majesty's  bosom  against  him." 

**  Thou  art  a  fool,  Oliver,"  said  the  King,  **  with  all  thy  pretensions  to 
wisdom  —  and  art  not  aware  that  deep  policy  must  often  assume  the 
appearance  of  the  most  extreme  simplicity,  as  courage  occasionally  shrouds 
itself  under  the  show  of  modest  timidity.  Were  it  needful,  full  surely 
would  I  do  what  I  have  said  —  the  Saints  always  blessing  our  purpose,  and 
the  heavenly  constellations  bringing  round  in  their  course,  a  proper  con- 
juncture for  such  an  exploit." 

In  these  words  did  King  Louis  XI.  ^ve  the  first  hint  of  the  extraordinary 
re8o1ution  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  in  order  to  dupe  his  great  rival^ 
the  subsequent  execution  of  which  nad  very  nearly  proved  his  own  ruin. 

He  parted  with  his  counsellor,  and  presently  atterwards  went  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye.  Few  persuasions  beyond  his  mere 
license  would  have  been  necessary  to  determine  their  retreat  from  the  Court 
of  France,  upon  the  first  hint  that  they  might  not  be  eventually  protected 
^against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy :  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  induce  them  to 
choose  Liege  for  the  place  of  their  retreat.  They  entreated  and  reqoestotl 
to  be  transferred  to  Bretagne  or  Calais,  where,  under  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  or  King  of  England,  they  might  remain  in  a  state  of  safety, 
until  the  Sovereign  of  Burgundy  should  relent  in  his  rigorous  purpose 
towards  them.  But  neither  of  these  places  of  safety  at  all  suited  the  plans 
of  Louis,  and  he  was  at  last  successful  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  that 
which  did  coincide  with  them. 

The  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  for  their  defence  was  not  to  be  ques« 
tioned,  since  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  gave  him  the  means  of  protecting  the 
fugitives  against  all  Christian  princes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  secuhu 
forces,  if  not  numerous,  seemed  at  least  sufficient  to  defend  his  person,  ami 
all  under  hie  protection,  from  any  sudden  violence.    The  difficulty  was  W 
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rescL  tbe  little  Court  of  the  Bishop  in  safety ;  bat  for  this  Louis  promised 
to  provide,  by  spreading  a  report  that  the  Ladies  of  Groye  had  escaped 
from  Toars  foj  night,  under  fear  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  Burgundiau 
Envoy,  and  bad  taken  their  flight  towards  Bretagne.  He  also  promised 
them  the  attendance  of  a  small,  but  faithful  retinue,  and  letters  to  tbe  com* 
raanders  of  sach  towns  and  fortresses  as  they  might  pass,  with  instrnctioiM 
to  use  every  means  for  protecting  and  assisting  th^m  in  their  joarney. 

The  Ladies  of  Croye,  although  internally  resenting  the  ungenerous  and 
&coarteoa8  manner  in' which  Louis  thus  deprived  them  of  the  promised 
tsylum  in  his  Court,  were  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  hasty  departure 
which  he  pvopoeed,  that  they  even  anticipated  his  project,  by  entreating  to 
be  permitted  to  set  forward  that  same  night.  The  Lady  Hameline  wtm 
already  tired  of  a  place  where  there  were  neither  admiring  courtiers,  nor 
feativitiee  to  be  witnessed;  and  the  Lady  Isabelle  thought  she  had  seen 
enough  to  eonelade,  that  were  the  temptation  to  become  a  little  stronger, 
Louis  XL,  not  satisfied  with  expelling  them  from  his  Court,  would  not 
hesitate  to  deliver  her  up  to  her  irritated  Suzerain,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Lastly,  Louis  himself  readily  aequiesoed  in  their  hasty  departure,  anxious 
to  preserve  peace  with  Duke  Charles,  and  alarmed  lest  the  beauty  of  Isa- 
beQe  should  interfere  with  and  impede  the  favourite  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  for  bestowing  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Joan  upon  his  cousin  of 
Orleans. 
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Talk  not  of  kings  — I  aeorn  the  pour  oompariioii ; 
1  am  a  sage,  ami  can  noiiimatMl  the  eirmenis  — 
At  least  men  think  I  can;  and  oo  that  tiioogbt 
I  (band  aabounded  empire. 

Album  AiAB. 

Occupation  and  adventure  might  be  said  to  crowd  upon  the  yonng  Scot- 
tithman  with  the  force  of  a  spring-tide ;  for  he  was  speedily  summoned  to 
the  apartment  of  his  Captain,  the  Lord  Crawford,  wnern,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  again  beheld  the  King.  After  a  few  words  respecting  the  honour 
and  trust  which  were  about  to  be  reposed  in  him,  which  made  Quentin  in- 
ternally afraid  that  they  were  again  about  to  propose  to  him  such  a  watch 
as  he  had  kept  upon  the  Count  of  Crfevecoeur,  or  perhaps  some  duty  still 
more  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  he  was  not  relieved  merely,  but  delighted, 
with  hearing  that  he  was  selected,  with  the  assistance  of  four  others  under 
his  oommand,  one  of  whom  was  a  guide,  to  escort  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to 
the  little  Ooart  of  their  relative,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  safest  and  most 
eommodious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  secret  manner  possible.  A 
seroll  was  given  him,  in  which  were  set  down  directions  for  his  guidance, 
for  the  places  of  halt,  (generally  choften  in  obscure  villages,  solitary 
monasteries,  and  situations  remote  from  towns,)  and  for  the  general  pre- 
eao^ons  which  he  was  to  attend  to,  especially  on  approaching  the  frontier 
of  Burgundy  He  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  instructions  what  he 
ought  to  say  and  do  to  sustain  the  personage  of  the  Maitre  d'llotel  of  two 
Snglish  ladies  of  rank,  who  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Martin  of 
roars,  and  were  about  to  visit  the  holy  city  of  Cologne,  and  worship  the 
rdios  of  tbe  sage  Eastern  Monarch s,  who  came  to  adore  the  nativit>  of 
Bethleheir  ;  for  under  that  character  the  Ladies  of  Croye  were  to  journey. 
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Witnjut  liaTinc  any  defined  notions  of  the  cause  of  his  delight,  Qaentiti 
Darward's  heart  leapt  for  joy  at  the  idea  of  approaching  thus  nearly  to  the 
person  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Turret,  and  in  a  situation  Avhich  entitled  him 
to  hor  confidence,  since  her  protection  was  in  so  great  a  degree  intrusted  to 
his  conduct  and  courage.  He  felt  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  that  he 
should  be  her  successful  guide  through  the  hazards  of  her  pilgrimage. 
Youth  seldom  thinks  of  dangers,  and  bred  up  free,  and  fearless,  and  self- 
confiding,  Quentin,  in  particular,  only  thought  of  them  to  defy  them.  He 
longed  to  bo  Axemptea  from  the  restraint  of  the  Royal  presence,  that  he 
mignt  indulge  the  secret  glee  with  which  such  unexpected  tidings  filled 
him,  and  which  prompted  him  to  bursts  of  delight  which  would  have  been 
totally  unfitting  for  that  society. 

But  Louis  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  That  cautious  Monarch  had  te 
consult  a  counsellor  of  a  different  stamp  from  OliTor  le  Diable,  and  who 
"vas  supposed  to  derive  his  skill  from  the  superior  and  astral  intelligenoee, 
M  men,  ludging  from  their  fruits,  were  apt  to  think  the  counsels  of  Oliver 
sprung  from  the  Devil  himself. 

Louis  therefore  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  impatient  Quentin,  to,  a 
•eparate  tower  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  in  which  was  installed,  in  no  small 
ease  and  splendour,  the  celebrated  astrologer,  poet,  and  philosopher, 
Oaleotti  Marti,  or  Martins,  or  Martivalle,  a  native  of  Nami,  in  Italy,  the 
author  of  the  famous  Treatise,  De  Vulgo  IncogniiiSf*  and  the  subject  of  hie 
age's  admiration,  and  of  the  panegyrics  of  Paulus  Jovius.  He  had  long 
flourished  at  the  court  of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Oorvinus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, from  whom  he  was  in  some  measure  decoyed  by  Louis,  who  grudg'ed 
the  Hungarian  Monarch  the  society  and  the  counseb  of  a  sagt;,  accountped 
so  skilfufin  reading  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

Martivalle  was  none  of  those  ascetic,  withered,  pale  professors  of  roystie 
learning  of  those  days,  who  bleared  their  eyes  over  the  midnight  furr.i&ce. 
and  macerated  their  bodies  by  outwatching  the  polar  bear.  Ho  in'^ui^cd 
in  all  courtly  pleasures,  and,  until  he  grew  corpulent,  had  exce(i'««1  ui  all 
martial  sports  and  fijmnastic  Exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  use  t;f  arms :  inM>< 
much,  that  Janus  Pannonius  has  left  a  Latin  epigram,  upon  a  wr^Hinug 
mat-ch  betwixt  Galeotti  and  a  renowned  champion  of  that  art,  in  the  '*t'"*fnce 
of  the  Hungarian  King  and  Court,  in  which  the  Astrologer  was  completely 
victorious. 

The  apartments  of  this  courtly  and  martial  sage  were  far  more  splendidly 
furnished  than  any  which  Quentin  had  yet  seen  in  the  royal  palace ;  and  the 
carving  and  ornamented  wood-work  of  his  library,  as  well  as  the  magnifi- 
cence displayed  in  the  tapestries,  showed  the  elegant  taste  of  the  learned 
Italian.  Out  of  his  study  one  door  opened  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  anothei 
led  to  the  turret  which  served  as  his  ol)8ervatory.  A  large  oaken  table,  in 
the  midst  of  the  chamber,  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  the  spoilt 
of  the  tent  of  a  Pacha,  after  the  ^reat  battle  of  Jaiza,  where  the  Astrologet 
had  fought  abreast  with  the  valiant  champion  of  Christendom,  Matthias 
Gorvinus.  On  the  table  lay  a  variety  of  mathematical  and  astrological  in- 
struments, all  of  the  most  rich  materials  and  curious  workmanship.  Hit 
astrolabe  of  silver  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  Jaoiib's 
staff  of  ebony,  jointed  with  gold,  ai^  curiously  inlaid,  was  a  mark  of  esteem 
from  the  reigning  Pope. 

There  were  various  other  miscellaneous  articles  disposed  on  the  table,  or 
hanging  around  the  walls;  amongst  others,  two  complete  suits  of  armonr, 
one  of  mail,  the  other  of  plate,  both  of  which,  from  their  great  size,  seemed 
to  call  the  gigantic  Astrologer  their  owner ;  a  Spanish  toledo,  a  Scottish 
broadsword,  a  Turkish  scymitar,  with  bows,  quivers,  and  other  warlike 
weapons;  musical  instruments  of  several  different  kinds;  a  silver  erioifix,  a 
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wpnlehral*  antique  vaae,  and  several  of  the  little  brazen  Penateb  of  thf 
ancient  heathens,  with  other  curious  nondescript  articles,  some  uf  which,  in 
the  superstitious  opinions  of  that  period,  seemed  to  be  designed  for  magical 
purposes.  The  library  of  this  singular  character  was  of  the  same  misceila- 
Beous  description  with  his  other  effects.  Curious  manuscripts  of  classical 
antiquity  lay  mingled  with  the  voluminous  labours  of  Christian  divines,  and 
of  those  pains^taking  sa^  who  professed  the  chemical  science,  and  proffered 
to  guide  their  students  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  nature,  by  means  of 
the  Hermetical  Philosophy.  Some  were  written  in  the  Eastern  character, 
and  others  concealed  their  sense  or  nonsense  under  the  veil  of  hieroglvphics 
and  cabalistic  characters.  The  whole  apartment,  and  its  furniture  of  every 
kind,  formed  a  scene  very  impressive  on  the  fancy,  considering  the  genera! 
belief  then  indisputably  entertained,  concerning  the  truth  of  the  occult  sci-' 
eneea ;  and  that  effect  was  increased  by  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the 
individual  himself,  who,  seated  in  a  huge  chair,  was  employed  in  curiously 
•Bamining  a  specimen,  just  issued  from  the  Frankfort  press,  of  the  newly 
invented  art  of  Printing. 

Galeotti  Martivalle  was  a  tall,  bulky,  yet  stately  man,  considerably  past 
his  prime,  and  whose  youthful  habits  of  exercise,  ihongh  still  occasionally 
resumed,  had  not  been  able  to  contend  with  his  natural  tendency  to  corpu- 
lence, increased  by  sedentary  study,  and  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  His  features,  though  rather  overgrown,  were  dignified  and  noble, 
and  a  Santon  might  have  envied  the  dark  and  downward  sweep  of  his  long- 
descending  beard.  His  dress  was  a  chamber-rube  of  the  richest  Qenoa 
velvet,  wiw  ample  sleeves,  clasped  with  frogs  of  gold,  and  lined  with  sables. 
It  was  fastened  round  his  middle  by  a  broad  belt  of  virgin  parchment, 
round  which  were  represented,  in  crimson  characters,  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  He  rose  and  bowed  to  the  King,  yet  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
such  exalted  society  was  familiar,  and  who  was  not  at  all  likely,  even  in  the 
royal  presence,  to  eompromise  the  dignity  then  especially  affected  by  tlie 
pursuers  of  science. 

"  You  are  engaged,  father,"  said  the  King,  "  and,  as  I  think,  with  this 
new-fashioned  art  of  multiplying  manuscripts,  by  the  intervention  of  ma- 
chinery. Can  things  of  socn  mechanical  and  terrestrial  import  interest  the 
thoughts  of  one,  before  whom  Heaven  has  unrolled  her  own  celestial 
volumes  V 

'*  My  brother,"  replied  Martivalle,  —  "  for  so  the  tenant  of  this  cell  must 
term  even  the  King  of  France,,  when  he  deigns  to  visit  him  as  a  disciple,  — 
believe  me  that,  in  considering  the  consequences  of  this  invention,  I  read 
with  as  certain  augury,  as  by  any  combination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
most  awful  and  portentous  changes.  When  I  reflect  with  what  slow  and 
limited  supplies  the  stream  of  science  hath  hitherto  descended  to  us ;  how 
difficult  to  be  obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its  search  ;  how  certain  to 
be  neglected  by  all  who  regard  their  ease ;  how  liable  to  be  diverted,  or 
altogether  dried  up,  by  the  invasions  of  barbarism ;  can  I  look  forward 
without  wonder  and  astonishment,  to  the  lot  of  a  succeeding  generation,  on 
whom  knowledge  will  descend  like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted, 
unabated,  unbounded;  fertilizing  some  grounds,  and  overflowing  others; 
ehanging  the  whole  form  of  social  life;  establishing  and  overthrowing 

relinons ;  erecting  and  destroying  kingdoms " 

"Hold,  Oaleotti,"  said  Louis, — "shall  these  changes  come  in  our  time?" 
"  No,  my  royal  brother,"  replied   Martivalle ;  "  this  invention  may  be 
likened  to  a  young  tree,  which  is  now  newly  planted,  but  shall,  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  bear  fruit  as  fatal,  yet  as  precious,  as  that  of  the  Garden  of 
ttcfen ;  the  knowledge,  namely,  of  good  and  evil." 

Jjouis  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  Let  futurity  look  to  what  con 
«em8  them  —  we  are  men  of  this  age,  and  to  this  aee  we  will  confine  our 
care.    Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  —  TeH  me  hast  thou  pro- 
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eeeded  farthc^r  .n  tho  horoscope  which  I  sent  to  thee,  and  of  which  you  made 
flie  some  repcrt?  I  havp  brought  the  party  hither,  that  you  may  use  palm- 
istry, or  chiromancy,  if  such  is  your  pleasure.     The  matter  is  pressing."^ 

The  bulky  sa^e  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  approaching  the  young  soldier, 
fixed  on  him  his  keen  large  dark  eyes,  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  internally 
spellingand  dissecting  every  lineament  and  feature.  —  Blushing  and  borne 
down  by  this  close  examination  on  the  part  of  one  whose  expression  was  so 
reverent  at  once  and  commanding,  Quentin  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  did  not  again  raise  them,  till  in  the  act  of  obeying  the  sonorous  com- 
mand of  the  Astrologer,  '*  Look  up  and  be  not  afraid,  but  hold  forth  thj 
hand.'' 

When  Martivalle  had  inspected  his  palm,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
-mystic  arts  which  he  practised,  he  led  the  King  some  steps  aside.  — -  *'  My 
royal  brother,"  he  said,  "  the  physiognomy  of  this  youth,  together  with  the 
lines  impressed  on  his  hand,  confirm,  in  a -wonderful  degree,  the  report 
which  I  founded  on  his  horoscope,  as  well  as  that  judgment  which  your 
own  proficiency  in  our  sublime  arts  induced  you  at  once  to  form  of  him. 
AU  promises  that  this  youth  will  be  brave  and  fortunate." 

"And  faithful?"  said  the  King;  *'for  valour  and  fortune  square  not 
always  with  fidelity." 

**  And  faithful  also,"  said  the  Astrologer ;  *'  for  there  is  manly  firmness 
in  look  and  eye,  and  his  linea  vUoe  is  deeply  marked  and  dear,  which  indi- 
cates a  true  and  upright  adherence  to  tnose  who  do  benefit  or  lodge  trast 
in  him.    But  yet " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  King ;  "  Father  Galeotti,  wherefore  do  you  now 
pause  ?" 

**  The  ears  of  Kings,"  said  the  Sage,  "  are  like  the  palates  of  those  dainty 
patients,  which  are  unable  to  endure  the  bitterness  or  the  drugs  necessary 
for  their  jrecovery." 

**  My  ears  and  my  palate  have  no  such  niceness,"  said  Louis ;  "  Let  me 
hear  what  is  useful  counsel,  and  swallow  what  is  wholesome  medicine.  I 
quarrel  not  with  the  rudeness  of  the  one,  or  the  harsh  taste  of  the  other.  I 
have  not  been  cockered  in  wantonness  or  indulgence ;  my  youth  was  one  of 
exile  and  suffering.  My  ears  are  used  to  harsh  counsel,  and  take  no  offence 
at  it." 

"  Then  plainly,  Sire,"  replied  Qaleotti,  **  if  you  have  aught  in  your  pro- 
posed copimission,  which  —  which,  in  short,  may  startle  a  scrupulous  con- 
science— intrust  it  not  to  this  youth — at  least,  not  till  a  few  years'  exercise 
in  your  jervice  has  made  him  as  unscrupulous  as  others." 

**  And  is  this  what  you  hesitated  to  speak,  my  good  Galeotti  ?  and  didst 
thou  think  thy  speaking  it  would  offend  me  ?"  said  the  Kine.  **  Alack,  I 
know  that  thou  art  well  sensible,  that  the  path  of  royal  policy  cannot  be 
always  squared  (as  that  of  private  life  ought  invariably  to  be)  by  the  abstract 
maxims  of  religion  and  of  morality.  Wherefore  do  we,  the  Princes  of 
the  earth,   found  churches  and  monasteries,  make  pilgrimages,  undergo 

Cenan^es,  and  perform  devotions,  with  which  others  may  dispense,  unless  it 
e  because  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  welfare  of  our  kingdoms,  force 
QS  upon  measures  which  grieve  our  consciences  as  Christians  ?  ^ut  Heaven 
has  mercy  —  the  Chuirch,  an  unbounded  stock  of  merits,  and  the  interest 
sion  of  Our  Lady  of  Embrun,  and  the  blessed  saints,  is  urgent,  everlasting, 
and  omnipotent."  —  He  laid  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  devoutly  kneeling 
before  the  images  stuck  in  bis  hat-band,  repeated,  in  an  earnest  tone, 
"SancU  Suberte,  Sancte  Juliane,  Sande  Martine^  SancU  Rasalict,  SaneH 
quotquoi  adestis,  crate  pro  mepeccaioreV'  He  then  smote  his  breast,  arose, 
re-assumed  his  hat,  and  continued ;  —  "Be  assured,  goo<)  father,  thi»t  what^ 
ever  there  may  be  in  our  commission,  of  the  nature  at  which  jov  have 
hinted,  the  execution  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  this  youth,  p  >r  shsU  he  bt 
|)rivy  to  such  part  of  our  purpose." 
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"  Id  ihis,"  said  the  Aiftrologer»  "  you,  my  royal  brother,  will  walk  wisely 
—  Someihine  may  be  apprehended  likewise  from  the  rashness  of  this  your 

Slang  commissioner ;  a  failing  inherent  in  those  of  sanguine  eomplexion 
ut  I  bold  that,  by  the  rules  of  art,  this  chance  is  not  to  l^  weighed  againsi 
tfie  other  properties  discoyered  from  his  horoscope  and  otherwise." 

*' Will  this  next  midnight  be  a  propitious  hour  in  which  to  commence  a 
perilous  journey  ?"  said  the  King.  —  *'  See,  here  is  your  Ephemerides— you 
•ee  the  position  of  the  moon  in  regard  to  Saturn,  and  the  ascendence  of 
Jupiter  —  That  should  argue,  methinks,  in  submission  to  your  better  art^ 
meoess  to  faim  who  sends  forth  the  expedition  at  such  an  hour/' 

"  To  him  who  sends  forth  the  expedition,"  said  the  Astrologer,  after  a 
paase,  '*  this  conjunction  doth  indeed  promise  success ;  but,  methinks,  thai 
oatum  being  combust,  threatens  danger  and  infortune  to  the  party  sent ; 
whence  I  infer  that  the  en-and  may  be  perilous,  or  even  fatal  to  those  who 
are  to  journey.*  Violence  and  captivity,  methinks,  are  intimated  in  that 
adverse  conjunction." 

"Violence  and  captivity  to  those  who  are  sent,"  answered  the  King, 
"but  success  to  the  wishes  of  the  sender  —  Runs  it  not  thus,  my  learned 
fiUher?'' 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  Astrologer. 

The  King  paused,  without  giving  any  farther  indication  how  far  this  pre- 
saging speecn  (probably  hazarded  by  the  Astrologer  from  his  conjecture 
that  the  commission  related  to  some  dangerous  purpose)  squared  with  his 
real  object,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  to  betray  the  Countess  Isa- 
bella of  Croye  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck,  a  nobleman  indeed 
of  high  birth,  but  degraded  by  his  crimes  into  a  leader  of  banditti,  dis^ 
tingnisbed  for  his  turbulent  disposition  and  ferocious  bravery. 

The  King  then  pulled  forth  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  ere  he  gave  it 
to  HartivalTe,  said,  in  a  tone  which  resembled  that  of  an  apology — "Learned 
Galeotti,  be  not  surprised,  that,  possessing  in  you  an  oracular  treasure, 
superior  to  that  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any  now  alive,  not  excepting  the 
great  Nostradamus  himself,  I  am  desirous  frequently  to  avail  myself  of 
your  skill  in  those  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  beset  every  Prince  who 
oath  to  contend  with  rebellion  within  his  land,  and  with  external  enemies, 
both  powerful  and  inveterate." 

"  When  I  was  honoured  with  your  request,  Sire,"  said  the  philosopher, 
"  and  abandoned  the  Court  of  Buda  for  that  of  Piessis,  it  was  with  the  reso- 
lution to  place  at  the  command  of  my  royal  patron  whatever  my  art  had, 
that  might  be  of  service  to  him." 

'*  Enough,  good  Martivalle  —  I  pray  thee  attend  to  the  import  of  this 
question.'' — He  proceeded  to  read  from  the  paper  in  his  hand : — "A  person 
having  on  hand  a  weighty  controversy ,  which  is  like  to  draw  to  debate  either 
by  law  or  by  force  of  arms,  is  desirous,  for  the  present,  to  seek  accommod^ 
tion  by  a  personal  interview  with  his  antagonist.  He  desires  to  know  what 
day  will  be  propitious  for  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose ;  also  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  success  of  such  a  negotiation,  and  whether  his  adversary  will 
be  moved  to  answer  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  with  gratitude  and 
kindness,  or  may  ratlier  be  likely  to  abuse  the  opportunity  and  advantage 
which  such  meeting  may  afford  him  ?" 

**  It  i^tki  important  question,"  said  Martivalle,  when  the  King  had  done 
reading,  **  and  requires  that  I  should  set  a  planetary  figure,  and  give  it 
instant  and  deep  consideration." 

**  Let  it  be  so,  my  good  father  in  the  sciences,  and  thou  shalt  know  what 
it  is  to  oblige  a  King  of  France.  We  are  determined,  if  the  constellations 
forbid  not, — and  our  own  humble  art  leads  us  to  think  that  they  approve  our 
ponxMe, —  to  hazard  something,  even  in  our  own  person,  to  stop  these  anti- 
Chnatian  —  " 
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**  May  tne  Saints  forward  yoar  Migesty's  pious  inienf  said  the  Astrol» 
ger,  "  and  guard  your  sacred  person !" 

"  Thanks,  learned  father. — Here  is  something,  the  while,  to  enlarge  yoor 
eurious  library." 

He  placed  under  one  of  the  volumes  a  small  purse  of  »>ld ;  for,  econo- 
mical even  in  his  superstitions,  Louis  conoeived  the  Astrologer  sufficiently 
bound  to  his  service  by  the  pensions  he  had  assigned  him,  and  though! 
himself  entitlod  to  the  use  of  nis  skill  at  a  moderate  rate,  even  upon  grest 
exigencies. 

£ouis,  having  thus,  in  legal  phrase,  added  a  refreshing  fee  to  his  general 
retainer,  turned  from  him  to  address  Durward. — '*  Follow  me,"  he  said, 
'*  my  bonny  Scot,  as  one  chosen  by  Destiny  and  a  Monarch  to  accomplish  a 
bold  adventure.  All  must  be  got  ready,  that  thou  mayst  put  foot  in  stirrup 
the  very  instant  the  bell  of  Saiut  Martin's  tolls  twelve.  One  minute  sooner, 
one  minute  later,  were  to  forfeit  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  oonstelladons 
which  smile  on  your  adventure." 

Thus  saying,  the  King  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his  young  goarda- 
man ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  the  Astrologer  gave  way  to  very 
different  feelings  from  those  which  seemed  to  animate  him  during  the  royal 
presence. 

"The  niggardly  slave  1"  he  said,  weighing  the  purse  in  his  hand, — for, 
being  a  man  of  unbounded  expense,  he  had  almost  constant  occasion  for 
money, — "  The  base  sordid  scullion  1  — A  coxswain's  wife  would  give  more 
to  know  that  her  husband  had  crossed  the  narrow  seas  in  safety.  Se  acouire 
any  tincture  of  humane  letters! — yes,  when  prowling  foxes  and  yelling 
wolves  become  musicians.  He  read  the  glorious  blasoning  of  the  firmament! 
— ay,  when  sordid  moles  shall  become  lynxes. — Post  totpromissa — after  so 
many  promises  made,  to  entice  me  from  the  Court  of  the  magnificent  Mat- 
thias, where  Hun  and  Turk,  Christian  and  Infidel,  the  Csar  of  Muscovia 
and  the  Cham  of  Tartary  themselves,  contended  to  load  me  with  gifts,-* 
doth  he  think  I  am  to  abide  in  this  old  Castle,  like  a  bullfinch  in  a  cage,  fain 
to  sing  as  oft  as  he  chooses  to  whistle,  and  call  for  seed  and  water? — Not 
so  —  €uU  tnveniam  niam,  auiffieiam  —  I  will  discover  or  contrive  a  remedy. 
The  Cardinal  Balue  is  politic  and  liberal  —  this  query  shall  to  him,  and  it 
shall  be  bis  Eminence's  own  fault  if  the  stars  speak  not  as  he  would  have 
them." 

He  again  took  the  despised  guerdon,  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand.  "  It 
may  be,"  he  said,  "  there  is  some  jewel,  or  pearl  of  price,  concealed  in  this 
paltry  case — I  have  heard  he  can  be  liberal  even  to  lavishness,  when  it  suits 
nis  caprice  or  interest." 

He  emptied  the  purse,  which  contained  neither  more  nor  less  than  ten 
gold  pieces.  The  indignation  of  the  Astrologer  was  extreme. — *'  Thinks  he 
that  tor  such  paltry  rate  of  hire  I  will  practise  that  celestial  science  which 
I  have  studiea  witn  the  Armenian  Abbot  of  Istrahoff,  who  had  not  seen  tha 
sun  for  forty  years, — with  the  Greek  Dobravius,  who  is  said  to  have  raised 
the  dead, — and  have  even  visited  the  Scheik  Ebn  Hall  in  his  cave  in  the 
deserts  of  Thebais  ?  —  No,  by  heaven  I  —  he  that  contemns  art  shall  perish 
through  his  own  ignorance.  Ten  pieces!  —  a  pittance  which  I  am  half 
ashamed  to  offer  to  Toinette,  to  buy  her  new  breast-laces." 
'  So  saying,  the  indignant  Sajge  nevertheless  plunged  the  oonten^ied  pieces 
of  gold  into  a  large  pouch  which  he  wore  at  his  girdle,  which  Toinette,  and 
•ther  abettors  of  lavish  expense,  generally  contrived  to  empty  fully  faster 
than  the  philosopher,  with  all  his  art,  could  find  the  means  of  filling.* 

*  Martiaa  GaleoUi  was  a  native  of  Nami.  in  Umbria.  H«  was  secretaiy  to  Matthias  Cnmnas.  Kinr  ol 
Hoiifninr,  sml  tutor  Xn  his  soo,  John  Cunrtoiis.  Whils  at  his  mart,  h«  oompoMd  a  w«ifft.  Ar  /sosae  tfsm«4 
f0Cb»  Jutfis  MmXIiam  Connm.  He  toft  Haanar;^  in  1«77,  and  was  made  pnsouer  ai  Venicf  on  a  cham  at 
hsTing  propamtted  heterodcn opinions  in  a  treatise  entitled.  De  hmdae  uUerion  H  oorporr  ijua  He  was  obUnd 
to  recant  soiue  of  these  doctrines,  and  niif  ht  have  suflered  seriously  but  for  the  nroteotM  of  Sextos  IV^ 
Jien  Pope,  who  hsd  been  one  of  his  scholars.  He  went  to  Praaoe,  attaehfrd  himseif  to  Louis  XI.,  awl  'Ila4  it 
IB  serrioe 
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Cifnphr  l^t  fmitnilf. 


THE  J0URMB7. 

I  SM  tkse  fsi,  fur  Fraaoe— thoq  IhvimiM  bad 
Of  art  and  Datura  —  thoa  art  atiU  befon  bm; 
Thj  aons.  to  whom  their  labour  im  a  iport. 
So  wall  th«  gnteAil  aoil  retoma  to  tribota; 
Thy  aan-bamt  daughters,  with  their  laaghiaff  efw 
And  ictoiqr  raven-lodu.    But,  Avoar'd  Fraaoa, 
ThoB  bant  had  manj  a  tale  of  wo  to  teU 
Id  andeat  tioiaa  aa  dow. 


Atoicotq  all  oonyenation  with  any  one,  (for  such  was  bis  ehar^)  QiMii* 
tftt  Durward  proceeded  hastily  to  arraj  himself  in  a  strong  but  plain  cuirass, 
with  thigh  and  arm-pieces,  and  placed  on  his  head  a  g;ood  steel  cap  without 
anj  Tisor.  To  these  was  addea  a  handsome  cassocK  of  shamois  leather, 
fliielj  dresaed,  and  laced  dow^  the  seams  with  some  embroidery,  such  as 
Bieht  become  a  superior  officer  in  a  noble  household. 

These  were  brought  to  his  apartment  by  Oliver,  who,  with  his  quiet, 
insinuating  smile  and  manner,  acquainted  him  that  his  uncle  had  been  sum- 
moned to  mount  guard,  purposely  that  he  might  make  no  inquiries  con* 
eeming  these  mysterious  movements. 

"  Your  excuse  will  be  made  to  your  kinsman,'^  said  Oliver,  smiling  asain ; 
'^  and,  my  dearest  son,  when  you  return  safe  from  the  execution  of  this 
pleasing  tiiist,  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  found  worthy  of  such  promotion  as 
will  dispense  vrith  your  accounting  for  your  motions  to  any  one,  while  it 
will  place  you  at  the  head  of  those  who  must  render  an  account  of  theirs 
Id  you." 

&  «ooke  Oliver  le  Diable,  calculating,  probably,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
^■ear  chance  there  was  that  the  poor  youtn  whose  hand  he  squeesed  affec- 
tiona^y  as  he  spoke,  must  necessarily  encounter  death  or  captivity  in  the 
eommiision  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He  sdded  to  his  fair  words  a  small 
parse  of  gold,  to  defray  necessary  expenses  on  the  road,  as  a  gratuity  on 
the  King's  part 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  at  midnight,  Quentin,  according  to  his 
directions,  proceeded  to  the  second  court-yard,  and  paused  under  the 
Dauphin's  Tower,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  assigned  for  the  tempo- 
tary  residence  of  the  Countesses  of  Groye.  He  found,  at  this  place  of  ren- 
desvons,  the  men  and  horses  appointed  to  compose  the  retinue,  leading  two 
Bompter  mules  already  loaded  with  baggage,  and  holding  three  palfreys  for 
the  two  Countesses  and  a  faithful  waiting-woman,  with  a  stately  war-horse 
for  himself^  whosQ  steel-plated  saddle  glanced  in  the  pale  moon-lieht.  Not 
a  word  of  recognition  was  spoken  on  either  side.  The  men  sat  still  in  their 
saddles,  as  if  they  were  motionless ;  and  by  the  same  imperfect  light  Qnen* 
tin  saw  with  pleasure  that  they  were  all  armed,  and  held  long  lances  in 
their  baDds.  They  were  only  three  in  number ;  but  one  of  them  whispered 
lo  Quentin  in  a  strong  Qascon  accent,  that  their  guide  was  to  join  them 
beyond  Tours. 

Meantime,  lights  glanced  to  and  fro  at  the  lattices  of  the  tower,  as  if 
diere  was  bustle  and  preparation  among  its  inhabitants.  At  length  a  small 
door,  which  led  from  the  bottom  of  the  tower  to  the  court,  was  unclosed, 
and  three  females  came  forth  attended  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  Thej 
moonted  in  silence  the  palfreys  which  stood  prepared  for  them,  while  their 
attendant  on  fooi  led  the  way,  and  gave  the  pass-words  and  signals  to  the 
watchful  guards,  whose  posts  they  passed  m  succession.    Thus  thcY  a4 
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length  reached  the  exterior  of  these  formidable  barriers.  Here  the  mim  on 
foot,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  their  guide,  paused,  and  spoke  low  and  est* 
nestly  to  the  two  foremost  females. 

**  5lay  Heaven  bless  you,  Sire,"  said  a  voice  which  thrilled  upon  Qiientin 
Durward's  ear,  "  and  forgive  jou,  even  if  vour  purposes  be  more  interested 
than  your  words  express  1  1^)  be  pUced  in  safety  under  the  protection  of 
the  good  Bishop  of  jLiege,  is  the  utmost  extent  of  my  desire." 

The  person  whom  she  thus  addressed,  muttered  an  inaudible  answer,  and 
retreated  back  through  the  barrier-gate,  while  Quentin  thought,  that,  bj 
the  moon-glimpse,  he  recognized  in  him  the  King  himself,  whose  anxiety 
for  the  departure  of  his  guests  had  probably  induced  him  to  give  his  pre- 
sence, in  case  scruples  should  arise  on  their  part,  or  difficulties  on  that  of 
the  guards  of  the  Castle. 

When  the  riders  were  beyond  the  Castle,  it  was  necessary  for  some  time 
to  ride  with  great  precaution,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls,  snares,  and 
similar  contrivances,  which  were  placed  for  the  annoyance  of  strangers 
The  Gascon  was,  however,  completely  possessed  of  the  clew  to  this  laby- 
rinth, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  riding,  they  found  themselves  beyond 
the  limits  of  Plessis  le  Pare,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Tonrs. 

The  moon,  which  had  now  extricated  h/ereelf  from  the  clouds  through 
which  she  was  formerly  wading,  shed  a  full  sea  of  glorious  light  upon  a 
landscape  equally  glorious.  They  saw  the  princely  Loire  rolling  his 
majestic  tide  through  the  richest  plain  in  France,  and  sweeping  along 
between  banks  ornamented  with  towers  and  terraces,  and  with  olives  and 
vineyards.  They  saw  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tours,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Touraine,  raising  their  portal  towers  and  embattlements  white  in  the  moon- 
light, while  from  within  their  circle,  rose  the  immense  Qothic  mass,  which 
the  devotion  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Perpetuus  erected  as  early  as  the  fifUi 
century,  and  which  the  zeal  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  had  enlarged 
with  such  architectural  splendour  as  rendered  it  the  most  magnificent  church 
in  France.  The  towers  of  the  church  of  Saint  Gatien  were  also  visible,  and 
the  gloomy  strength  of  the  Castle,  which  was  said  to  have  been,  in  ancient 
times,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian. 

Even  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  of  a  nature  so 
engrossing,  did  not  prevent  the  wonder,  and  delight  with  which  the  young 
Scottishman,  accustomed  to  the  waste  though  impressive  landscape  of  his 
own  mountains,  and  the  poverty  even  of  his  country's  most  stately  scenery, 
looked  on  a  scene,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  have  vied  in  adorning 
with  their  richest  splendour.  But  he  was  recalled  to  the  business  of  the 
moment  by  the  voice  of  the  elder  lady,  (pitched  at  least  an  octave  higher 
than  those  soft  tones  which  bid  adieu  to  King  Louis,)  demanding  to  speak 
with  the  leader  of  the  band.  Spurring  his  horse  forward,  Quentin  respecW 
fiiUy  presented  himself  to  the  ladies  in  that  capacity,  and  thus  underwent 
the  interrogatories  of  the  Lady  Hameline. 

'*  What  was  his  name,  and  what  his  degree  1" 

His  told  both. 

**  Was  he  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  road  ?" 

"  He  could  not,"  he  replied,  '*  pretend  to  much  knowledge  of  the  route, 
but  he  was  furnished  witn  full  instructions,  and  he  was,  at  their  first  rest- 
ing-place, to  be  provided  with  a  guide,  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  task 
of  directing  their  farther  journey ;  meanwhile,  a  horseman,  who  had  just 
joined  them,  and  made  the  number  of  their  guard  four,  was  to  be  their 
guide  for  the  first  stage." 

"And  wherefore  were  you  selected  for  such  a  duty,  young  gentleman?'' 
«aid  the  lady.  —  **  I  am  told  you  are  the  same  youth  who  was  lately  upon 
guard  in  the  gallery  in  which  we  met  the  Princess  of  France.  Tou  seem 
young  and  inexperienced  for  such  a  charge  —  a  stranger,  too,  in  Franse^ 
and  speaking  the  language  as  a  foreigner." 
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**  I  am  bccnd  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Kinr,  madavn  but  am  nol 
Qualified  to  reason  od  them,"  answered  the  young  soKiier. 

"  Are  you  of  noble  birth  V*  demanded  the  same  querist. 

'*  I  may  safely  affirm  so,  madam,"  replied  Quentin. 

**  And  are  you  not,"  said  the  younger  lady,  addressing  him  in  her  turn, 
but  with  a  timorous  accent,  **  the  same  whom  I  saw  when  I  was  called  tfi 
wait  upon  the  Kinj^  at  yonder  inn  ?" 

Lowering  his  yoice,  perhaps  from  similar  feelings  of  timidity,  Quentin 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**Then,  methinks,  my  cousin,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  addressing  the 
Lady  Hameline,  "  we  must  be  safe  under  this  yotlnff  gentleman's  safeguard ; 
he  looks  not,  at  least,  like  one  to  whom  the  executKm  of  a  plan  of  treacher- 
ous cruelty  upon  two  helpless  women  could  be  with  safety  intrusted." 

'*  On  my  honour,  madam,"  said  Durward,  *'  by  the  fame  of  my  house,  by 
tiie  bones  of  my  ancestry,  I  could  not,  for  France  and  Scotland  laid  into 
one,  be  guilty  of  treachery  or  cruelty  towards  you !" 

**  You  sneak  well,  jroong  man,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  *'  but  we  are 
ajcttstomea  to  hear  fair  speeches  from  the  King  of  France  and  his  agents. 
It  was  b^  these  that  we  were  induced,  when  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege  might  have  been  attained  with  less  risk  than  now,  or  when  we  might 
have  thrown  ourselves  on  that  of  Winceslaus  of  Qermany,  or  of  Edward  of 
Bngland,  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  And  in  what  did  the  promises  of  the 
King  result  t  In  an  obscure  and  shameful  concealing  of  us,  ilnder  plebeian 
names,  as  a  sort  of  prohibited  wares,  in  yonder  paltry  hostelry,  when  we, 
— who,  as  thou  knowest,  Marthon,"  (addressing  her  domestic,)  **  never  put 
on  our  head-tire  save  under  a  canopy,  and  upon  a  dais  of  three  degrees, — 
were  compelled  to  attire  ourselves,  standing  on  the  simple  floor,  as  if  we 
had  been  two  milkmaids." 

Marthon  admitted  that  her  lady  spoke  a  most  melancholy  truth. 

**  I  would  that  had  been  the  sorest  evil,  dear  kinswoman,"  said  the  Lady 
Isabelle ;  "  I  could  gladly  have  dispensed  with  state." 

**  But  not  with  society,"  said  the  eider  Countess ;  "  that,  my  sweet  cousin, 
was  impossible." 

"  I  would  have  dispensed  with  all,  my  dearest  kinswoman,"  auewered 
Isabelle,  in  a  voice  which  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  her  young  con- 
ductor and  guard,  **  with  ail,  for  a  safe  and  honourable  retirement.  I  wish 
not— God  knows,  I  never  wished — to  occasion  war  betwixt  France  and  my 
native  Burgundy,  or  that  lives  should  be  lost  for  such  as  I  am.  I  only 
implored  permission  to  retire  to  the  Convent  of  Marmoutier,  or  to  any  other 
holy  sanctuary." 

"  Tou  spoke  then  like  a  fool,  my  cousin,"  answered  the  elder  lady,  ''  and 
not  like  a  daughter  of  mj  noble  brother.  It  is  well  there  is  still  one  alive, 
who  hath  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  noble  House  of  Croye.  How  should  a 
high-born  lady  be  known  from  a  sunburnt  milkmaid,  save  that  spears  are 
broken  for  the  one,  and  only  hazel-poles  shattered  for  the  other  ?  i  tell  you, 
maiden,  that  while  I  was  m  the  very  earliest  bloom,  scarcely  older  Uian 
yourself,  the  famous  Passage  of  Arms  at  Haflinghem  was  held  in  mv 
honour ;  the  challengers  were  four,  the  assailants  so  many  as  twelve,  t* 
lasted  three  days ;  and  cost  the  lives  of  two  adventurous  knights,  the  frac- 
ture of  one  back-bone,  one  collar-bone,  three  legs,  and  two  arms,  besides 
flesh-wounds  and  bruises  beyond  the  heralds'  counting;  and  thus  have  the 
ladies  of  our  House  ever  been  hoi^ured.  Ah  I  had  you  but  half  the  heart 
ol  your  noble  ancestry,  you  would  find  means  at  some  Court,  where  ladies' 
luve  and  fame  in  arms  are  still  prised,  to  maintain  a  tournament,  at  which 
your  hand  should  be  the  prize,  as  was  that  of  your  great-grandmother  cf 
blessed  memory,  at  t!iB  spear-running  of  Strasbourg;  and  thus  should  you 
•ain  the  best  laaoe  ii  Europe,  to  maintain  the  rights  cf  the  House  of 
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Oroye,    b.^b   ugainst  tbe   oppression   of  Burgundy  and   tbe   policy   of 
France." 

*'  But,  fair  kinswoman,"  answered  the  younger  Countess,  "  I  have  been 
told  by  my  old  nurse,  that  although  the  Rhinegrave  was  the  best  lance  at 
the  great  tourmunent  at  Strasbourg,  and  so  won  the  hand  of  my  respected 
ancestor,  yet  the  match  was  no  happy  one,  as  he  used  often  to  scold,  and 
sometimes  even  to  beat,  my  gi  eat^grandmother  of  blessed  memory." 

''And  wherefore  not?"  said  the  elder  Countess,  in  her  romantic  en 
thusiasm  for  the  profession  of  chivalry;  '*why  should  those  victorioQa 
arms,  accustomed  to  deal  blows  when  abroad,  be  bound  to  restrain  their 
energies  at  home  ?  A  thousand  times  rather  would  I  be  beaten  twice  ardaj* 
by  a  husband  whose  arm  was  as  much  feared  by  others  as  by  me,  than  be 
the  wife  of  a  coward,  who  dared  neither  to  lift  hand  to  his  wife,  nor  to  any 
one  else  1" 

'*I  should  wish  you  joy  of  such  an  active  mate,  fair  aunt,"  replied 
Isabelle,  '*  without  envyine  you ;  for  if  broken  bones  be  lovely  in  toumeye, 
there  is  nothing  less  amiable  in  ladies'  bower." 

'*  Nay,  but  the  beatine  is  no  necessary  consequence  of  wedding  with  a 
knight  of  fame  in  aifms,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  '*  though  it  is  true  that 
our  ancestor  of  blessed  memory,  the  Khineffrave  Gottfried,  was  something 
rough-tempered,  and  addicted  to  the  use  of  ilheinwein.  —  The  very  perfecl 
knight  is  a  lamb  among  ladies,  and  a  lion  among  lances.  There  was  Thi- 
bault  of  Montigni — G^  be  with  him !  —  he  was  the  kindest  soul  alive,  and 
not  only  was  he  never  so  discourteous  as  to  lift  hand  against  his  lady,  bnt^ 
by  our  good  dame,  he  who  beat  all  enemies  without  doors,  found  a  fair  foe 
who  could  belabour  him  within. — Well,  'twas  his  own  fault — he  was  one  of 
the  challengers  at  the  Passage  of  Haflinghem,  and  so  well  bestirred  him- 
self, that  if  It  had  pleased  Heaven,  and  vour  grandfather,  there  might  haye 
been  a  lady  of  Montigni,  who  had  used  his  gentle  nature  more  gently." 

The  Countess  Isabelle,  who  had  some  reason  to  dread  this  Passage  of 
Haflinghem,  it  being  a  topic  upon  which  her  aunt  was  at  all  times  very 
diffuse,  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop ;  and  Quentin,  with  the  naturiu 
politeness  of  one  who  had  been  gently  nurtured,  dreading  lest  his  presence 
mi^ht  be  a  restraint  on  their  conversation,  rode  forward  to  join  the  guide, 
as  if  to  ask  him  some  questions  concerning  their  route. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  continued  their  journey  in  silence,  or  in  such  con- 
yersation  as  is  not  worth  narrating,  until  day  be«in  to  break ;  and  as  they 
had  then  been  on  horseback  for  several  hours,  Quentin,  anxious  lest  they 
should  be  fatigued,  became  impatient  to  know  their  distance  from  the  near- 
est resting-place. 

'*  I  will  show  it  YOU,"  answered  the  guide,  **  in  half  an  hour." 

"And  then  you  leave  us  to  other  guidance?"  continued  Quentin. 

"  Even  so.  Seignior  Archer,"  replied  the  man ;  "  my  journeys  are  always 
short  and  straight^When  you  and  others.  Seignior  Archer,  go  by  the  bow, 
I  always  go  by  the  cord." 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  long  been  down,  and  the  lights  of  dawn  were 
beginning  to  spread  bright  and  strone  in  the  east,  and  to  gleam  on  the 
bosom  of  a  small  lake,  on  the  verge  of  which  they  had  been  riding  for  a 
short  space  of  time.  This  lake  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  vride  plain,  scattered 
over  with  single  trees,  groves,  and  thickets ;  but  which  might  be  yet  termed 
open,  so  that  ol^ects  beean  to  be  discerned  wiUi  sufficient  accuracy. 
Quentin  cast  his  eye  on  we  person  whom  he  rode  beside,  and,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  slouched  overspreading  ha{|  which  resembled  the  sombrero  of 
a  Spanish  peasant,  he  recognised  the  facetious  features  of  the  same  Petit 
Andr6,  whose  fingers,  not  Ioua;  since,  had,  in  concert  with  those  of  his  lugu- 
brious brother,  Trois-EschelTes,  been  so  unpleasantly  active  about  his 
throat.— Impelled  by  aversion,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  fear,  (for  in  his 
own  country  the  executioner  is  regarded  with  almost  superstitious  honor.) 
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vliieh  his  \%to  nftirow  escape  had  not  diminished,  Durward  iDstincUTolv 
noTed  his  horse's  head  to  the  right,  and  pressing  him  at  the  same  time  witl- 
ihe  spar,  made  a  demi-volte,  which  separated  him  eight  feet  from  his  batefu* 
eompaaioii. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  I"  exclaimed  Petit  Andr6 ;  **  hy  our  lady  of  the  Or^ve^ 
our  yoang  soldier  remembers  as  of  old. — What,  comrade,  jou  bear  n  . 
malice,  I  trust? — every  one  wins  his  bread  in  this  country.  No  man  nee  J 
be  ashamed  of  haTine  come  through  my  hands,  for  I  will  do  my  work  with 
any  that  ever  tied  a  living  weight  to  a  dead  tree. — And  Ck>d  hath  given  me 
grace  to  be  such  a  merry  fellow  withal  —  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  —  I  eoold  tell  yoa 
such  jeala  I  have  cracked  betvreen  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  the  top  of  the 
gallows,  that,  by  my  halidome,  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  my  job  rather 
hastily,  for  fear  the  fellows  sboold  die  with  laughing,  and  so  shame  my 
mysteiryl" 

As  he  thus  spoke  he  edged  his  horse  sideways,  to  regain  the  interval  which 
the  Scot  had  left  between  tbera^  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Come,  Seignior 
Archer,  let  there  be  no  unkindness  betwixt  us  I  — For  my  part,  I  always  do 
my  duty  without  malice,  and  with  a  light  heart,  and  I  never  love  a  man 
better  than  when  I  have  put  my  scant-of-wind  collar  about  his  neck,  to  dub 
him  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Patibularius,  as  the  Provost's  Chaplain^ 
the  worthy  Father  Vaconeldiablo,  is  wont  to  call  the  Patron  Saint  of  the 
Provostry." 

"  Keep  back,  thou  wretched  object  I"  exclaimed  Qnentin,  as  the  finisher 
of  the  law  again  sought  to  approach  him  closer,  **  or  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  teach  yoa  the  distance  that  should  be  betwixt  men  of  honour  and  such 
an  outcast." 

"  La  you  there,  how  hoC  yoa  are  \"  said  the  fellow ;  "  had  you  said  men 
of  konett^t  there  had  been  some  savour  of  truth  in  it;  —  but  for  men  of 
lumcur,  good  lack,  I  have  to  deal  with  them  every  day,  as  nearly  and  closely 
as  I  was  about  to  do  business  with  you. —  But  peace  be  with  yoo,  and  keep 
yoar  company  to  yourself.  I  would  have  bestowed  a  flagon  of  AuvemClt 
upon  you  to  wash  away  every  unkindness — but  'tis  like  you  scorn  my  cour^ 
tesy. — ^Well.  Be  as  churlish  as  you  list — I  never  quarrel  with  my  custom- 
ers — my  jerry-come-tumbles,  my  merry  dancers,  my  little  playfellows,  as 
Jacques  Botcher  says  to  his  lambs  —  those  in  fine,  who,  like  your  seignior- 
riiip,  have  H.  £.  M.  P.  written  on  their  foreheads — No,  no,  let  them  use  me 
as  they  list,  they  shall  have  my  good  service  at  last — and  yourself  shall  see, 
when  you  next  come  under  Petit-Andre's  hands,  that  he  knows  how  to  for- 
give an  injury." 

So  sa^in^,  and  summing  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink,  and  such 
an  interjecttonal  (chick  as  men  quicken  a  dull  horse  with,  Petit-Andr6  drew 
off  to  the  other  side  of  the  path,  and  lefb  the  youth  to  digest  the  taunts  he 
had  treated  him  with,  as  his  proud  Scottish  stomach  best  might.  A  strong 
desire  had  Qoentin  to  have  belaboured  him  while  the  staff  of  his  lance  could 
hold  together;  but  he  put  a  restraint  on  hia  passion,  recollecting  that  a 
brawl  with  such  a  character  could  be  creditable  at  no  time  or  place,  and  that 
a  quarrel  of  any  kind,  on  the  present  occasion,  would  be  a  breach  of  duty, 
and  might  involve  the  most  perilous  consequences.  He  therefore  swallowed 
his  wrath  at  the  ill-timed  and  professional  jokes  of  Mons.  Petit*Andr6,  and 
^ntented  himself  with  devoutly  hoping  that  they  had  not  reached  the  ears 
of  hi«  fair  charge,  on  which  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion in  favour  of  himself,  as  one  obnoxious  to  such  sarcasms.  But  he  was 
speedily  roused  from  such  thoughts  by  the  cry  of  both  ladieo  at  once,  "  Look 
rack — look  back  1 — For  the  love  of  Heaven  look  to  yourself,  and  us — we  are 
pu-sued  1" 

Quentin  hastily  looked  back,  and  saw  that  two  armed  men  were  in  fact 
9»l]owing  them,  and  riding  at  such  a  pace  as  muB'>  soon  bring  them  up  with 
their  party.     "  It  can/'  he  said,  "  be  only  some  of  the  Provostry  making 

l2 
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their  r  mndn  in  thi  forest. — Do  thou  look/'  he  said  to  Petit^-Andr^,  "  and  see 
what  they  may  be." 

Petit>-Andr6  obeyed ;  and  rolling  himself  jocosely  in  the  saddle  after  be 
had  made  his  observations,  replied,  "  These,  fair  sir,  are  neither  yoar  com- 
rades nor  mine  —  neither  Archers  nor  Marshalmen  —  for  I  think  they  wear 
helmets,  with  visors  lowered,  and  gorgets  of  the  same. — A  piagae  upon  these 
eorgets,  of  all  other  pieces  of  armour !  —  I  have  fumbled  with  them  an  hoar 
before  I  could  undo  the  rivets." 

"  Do  you,  gracious  ladies,"  said  Durward,  without  attending  to  Pedt- 
Andr6,  "  ride  forward  —  not  so  fast  as  to  raise  an  opinion  of  your  being  in 
flight,  and  yet  fast  enough  to  avail  yourself  of  the  impediment  which  I  shall 
presently  place  between  you  and  these  men  who  follow  us." 

The  Countoss  Isabelle  looked  to  their  guide,  and  then  whispered  to  ber 
aunt,  who  spoke  to  Quentin  thus  —  "  We  have  confidence  in  your  care,  fiiir 
Archer,  and  will  rather  abide  the  risk  of  whatever  may  chance  in  your  com- 
pany, than  we  will  go  onward  with  that  man,  whose  mien  is,  we  think,  of 
no  good  augury." 

"Be  it  as  you  will,  ladies,"  said  the  youth — "There  are  but  two  who 
come  after  us ;  and  though  they  be  knights,  as  their  arms  seem  to  show, 
they  shall,  if  they  have  any  evil  purpose,  learn  how  a  Scottish  gentleman 
can  do  his  devoir  in  the  presence  and  for  the  defence  of  such  as  you. — 
Which  of  you  there,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  guards  whom  he  com- 
manded, "  is  willing  to  be  my  comrade,  and  to  break  a  lance  with  these 
gallants  ?" 

Two  of  the  men  obviously  faltered  in  resolution ;  but  the  third,  Bertrand 
Guyut,  swore,  *'  that  cap  de  dtou,  were  they  Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Roiuid 
Table,  he  would  try  their  mettle,  for  the  honour  of  Gascony." 

While  he  spoke,  the  two  knights — for  they  seemed  of  no  less  rank— came 
up  with  the  rear  of  the  party,  in  which  Quentin,  with  his  sturdy  adherent, 
had  by  this  time  stationed  himself.  They  were  fully  accoutred  in  excel- 
lent armour  of  polished  steel,  without  any  device  by  which  they  could  be 
distinguished. 

One  of  them,  as  they  approached,  called  out  to  Quentin,  "  Sir  Squire,  ^vo 
place — we  come  to  relieve  you  uf  a  charge  which  is  above  your  rank  and 
condition.  You  will  do  well  to  leave  these  ladies  in  our  care,  who  are  fitter 
to  wait  upon  them,  especially  as  we  know  that  in  yours  they  are  little  better 
than  captives." 

"  In  return  to  your  demand,  sirs,"  replied  Durward,  "  know,  in  -the  first 

glace,  that  I  am"  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  my  present 
overeign  ;  and  next,  that  however  unworthy  I  may  be,  the  ladies  desire  to 
abide  under  my  protection." 

"  Out,  sirrah  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  champions ;  "will  you,  a  wandering 
beggar,  put  yourself  on  terms  of  resistance  against  belted  knights  ?" 
"They  are  indeed  terms  of  resistance,"  said  Quentin,  "  since  they  oppose 

Sour  insolent  and  unlawful  aggression ;  and  if  there  be  difference  of  rank 
etween  us,  which  as  yet  I  know  not,  your  discourtesy  has  done  it  away. 
Draw  your  sword,  or,  if  you  will  use  the  lance,  take  ground  for  your  career." 
While  the  knights  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  back  to  the  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  Quentin,  looking  to  the  ladies,  bent  low  on 
his  saddle-bow,  as  if  desiring  their  favourable  regard,  and  as  they  strramed 
towards  him  their  kerchiefs,  in  token  of  encouragement,  the  two  assailants 
had  gained  the  distance  nece88ary  for  their  charge. 

Calling  to  the  Gascon  to  bear  himself  like  a  man,  Durward  put  his  steed 
into  motion  ;  and  the  four  horsemen  met  in  full  career  in  the  midst  of  the 

ground  which  at  first  separated  them.     The  shock  was  fatal  to  the  poor 
iascon;  for  his  adversary,  aiming  at  his  face,  which  was  undefended  by  a 
dsor,  ran  him  through  the  eye  into  the  brain,  so  that  he  fell  dead  from  luf 
bene. 
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On  the  other  band.  Quentin,  though  labouring  under  the  same  di^adYan- 
is.^.  swayed  himself  in  tbe  saddle  00  dexterously,  thai  the  bo««tile  lance, 
slightly  8<;nitching  his  cheek,  passed  over  his  right  shoulder ;  while  hie  own 
roear,  striking  his  anta^^unist  fair  upon  the  breast,  hurled  him  to  the  ground 
Quentin  jumped  off,  to  unhelm  his  fallen  opponent ;  but  the  other  knight^ 
(who  had  never  yet  spoken,)  seeing  the  fortune  of  his  companion,  dis- 
moanted  still  more  speedily  than  Durward,  and  bestriding  his  friend,  who 
lay  senseless,  exclaimed,  **  In  the  name  of  God  and  Saint  Martin,  mount, 
eood  fellow,  and  get  thee  gone  with  thy  woman's  ware  I  —  Ventre  Saint 
Oris,  they  have  caused  mischief  enough  this  morning.'' 

**  By  your  leave.  Sir  Knight,''  said  Quentin,  who  oould  not  brook  the 
menacing  tone  in  which  this  advice  was  given,  *'  I  will  first  see  whom  I  have 
had  to  deal  with,  and  learn  who  is  to  answer  for  the  death  of  my  comrade." 

"  Thou  shalt  never  live  to  know  or  to  tell,"  answered  the  knight.  **  Qet 
thee  back  in  peace,  good  fellow.  If  we  were  fools  for  interrupting  your 
passage,  we  have  had  the  worst,  for  thou  hast  done  more  evil  than  the  liver 
of  thou  and  thy  whole  band  could  repay.  —  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,"  (foi 
Qaentin  now  drew  his  sword,  and  advanced  on  him,)  "  take  it  with  a  ven- 
geance I" 

So  saying,  he  dealt  the  Scot  such  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  as  till  that  moment, 
(though  bred  where  good  blows  were  plenty,)  be  had  only  read  of  in  ro- 
manoe.  It  descended  like  a  thunderbolt,  beating  down  the  guard  which  the 
yoang  soldier  had  raised  to  protect  his  head,  and  reaching  his  helmet  of 
proof,  cut  it  through  so  far  as  to  touch  his  hair,  but  without  farther  injury; 
while  Dorward,  dizzy,  stunned,  and  beat  down  on  one  knee,  was  fop  an 
instant  at  the  mercy  of  the  knight,  had  it  pleased  him  to  second  his  blow. 
Bat  compassion  for  Quentin's  youth,  or  admiration  of  his  courage,  or  a 
generous  love  of  fair  play,  made  him  withhold  from  taking  such  advantage ; 
while  Durward,  collecting  himself,  sprung  up  and  attacked  his  antagonist 
with  the  energy  of  one  d^rniined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  presence  of  mind  necessary  for  fighting  the  quarrel  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Resolved  not  again  to  expose  himself  to  such  dreadful  blows 
as  he  had  just  sustained,  he  employed  the  advantage  of  superior  agility,  in- 
creased by  the  comparative  lightness  of  his  armour,  to  harass  his  antagonist, 
by  traversing  on  all  sides,  with  a  suddenness  of  motion  and  rapidity  of 
attack,  against  which  the  knight,  in  his  heavy  panoply,  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  himself  without  much  fatigue. 

It  was  in  vain  that  this  generous  antagonist  called  aloud  to  Quentin,  **  that 
there  now  remained  no  cause  of  fight  betwixt  them,  and  that  he  was  loath 
to  be  constrained  to  do  him  injury."  Listening  only  to  the  suggeMtions  of 
a  passionate  wish  to  redeem  the  shame  of  his  temporary  defeat,  Durward 
continued  to  assail  him  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  —  now  menacing  him 
with  the  edge,  now  with  the  point  of  his  sword  —  and  ever  keeping  such  an 
eye  on  the  motions  of  his  opponent,  (A  whose  superior  strength  he  had  had 
terrible  proof,  that  he  was  ready  to  spring  backward,  or  aside,  from  under 
the  blows  of  his  tremendous  weapon. 

"  Now  the  devil  be  with  thee  tor  an  obstinate  and  presumptuous  fool," 
mottered  the  knight,  **  that  cannot  be  quiet  till  thou  art  knocked  on  the 
head !"  So  saying,  he  changed  his  mode  of  fighting,  collected  himself,  as 
if  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  seemed  contented  with  parrying,  instead 
of  returning,  the  blows  which  Quentin  unceasingly  aimed  at  him,  with  the 
internal  resolution,  that  the  instant  when  either  loss  of  breath,  or  any  false 
or  careless  pass  of  the  young  soldier,  should  give  an  opening,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  fight  by  a  single  blow.  It  is  likely  ho  might  have  succeeded 
in  this  artful  policy,  but  Fate  had  ordered  it  otherwise. 

The  duel  was  still  at  the  hottest,  when  a  large  party  of  horse  rode  up, 
crying,  "  Hold  in  the  Ring's  name  !"  Both  champions  stepped  back — and 
Quentin  saw,  with   surprise,  that  his  Captain,  Lord  Crawtord,  was  at  the 
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head  of  a  part^  wh  *>  had  thus  interrupted  their  oombat  There  was  also 
Tristan  rHermite,  ivith  two  or  three  or  his  followers;  making,  in  tU,  per^ 
hape  twenty  horse. 


^^^rf%/s^'^%/^^>rf'^rf%/>^s^%/v^rs«^w%^^>r*^^>^^^^rt/^^^ 


Cjia]tter  t^t  /iftnntji. 


THB  aniDB. 

Hi  WM  a  ton  of  ElTPt.  ■•  be  told  me. 
And  one  deaeended  fhiin  ihfiee  ilreed  iiMKiouuie^ 
WImi  waiFBd  nah  w«r,  whaa  ienel  dwok  in  Qrwhwi, 
Wiih  Ienel  end  her  Pniphet  >- metehinff  rod 
With  hji  the  sone  of  Levi's— and  enneunterinf 
Jebovah'e  miradee  with  incantatione,    . 
Till  apon  Egypt  oame  the  ATenging  Angel, 
Aad  tboee  proiid  eagcs  wept  for  their  flnt  bora, 
Aa  wept  the  anlelter'd  peaaanL 


Teb  arriral  of  Lord  Crawford  and  his  guard  put  an  immediate  end  to 
Ihe  engagement  which  we  endeavoured  to  describe  in  the  last  cha{)ter ;  an^ 
the  Knight,  throwing  off  his  helmet,  hastily  gave  the  old  Lord  his  sword, 
saying,  "  Crawford,  I  render  myself— But  hither  —  and  lend  me  your  ear-^ 
a  woi3,  for  God's  sake  —  save  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I" 

"  How  I  —  what  ?  —  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I"  exclaimed  the  Scottish  com- 
mander, —  **  How  came  this,  in  the  name  of  the  foul  fiend  ?  It  will  ruin 
the  callant  with  the  King,  for  ever  and  a  day."   • 

'*Ask  no  questions,"  said  Dunois  —  for  it  was  no  other  than  he  —  '*it 
was  all  my  fault.  —  See,  he  stirs.  I  came  forth  but  to  have  a  snatch  at 
yonder  damsel,  and  make  myself  a  landed  and  a  married  man  —  and  see 
what  is  come  on't.  Keep  back  your  canaille — let  no  man  look  upon  him." 
So  saying,  he  opened  the  visor  of  Orleans,  and  threw  water  on  his  fiace, 
which  was  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  lake. 

Quentin  Durward,  meanwhile,  stood  Tike  one  planet-struck ;  so  fast  did 
new  adventures  pour  in  upon  him.  He  had  now,  as  the  pale  features  of 
his  first  antagonist  assured  him,  borne  to  the  earth  the  first  Prince  of  the 
blood  in  France,  and  had  measured  swords  with  her  best  champion,  the 
celebrated  Dunois ; — both  of  them  achievements  honourable  in  themselves ; 
but  whether  they  might  be  called  good  service  to  the  King,  or  so  esteemed 
by  him,  was  a  very  different  question. 

The  Duke  had  now  recovered  his  breath,  and  wtfs  able  to  sit  up  and  give 
attention  to  what  passed  betwixt  Dunois  and  Crawford,  while  the  former 
pleaded  eagerly,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention  in  the  matter  the 
name  of  the  most  noble  Orleans,  while  he  was  ready  to  take  the  whole  blame 
on  his  own  shoulders ;  and  to  avouch  that  the  Duke  had  only  oome  hither 
in  friendship  to  him. 

Lord  Crawford  continued  listening  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  At  length  be  said, 
looking  up,  *'  Thou  knowest,  Dunois,  that,  for  thy  f^^ther's  sake,  as  well  as 
thine  own,  I  would  full  fain  do  thee  a  service." 

*'It  is  not  for  myself  I  demand  any  thing,"  answered  Dunois.  "ThoQ 
hast  my  sword,  and  I  am  your  prisoner  —  what  needs  more  ?  —  But  i*".  it 
for  this  noble  Prince,  the  only  hope  of  France,  if  God  should  call  the 
Dauphin.  He  only  came  hither  ti»  do  me  a  favour  —  in  an  effort  to  make 
my  rortune  —  in  a  matter  which  tke  King  had  partly  encouraged.'' 
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**  Dunou/'  replied  Crawford,  '*  if  another  had  told  me  thou  hadst  fToaglil 
the  noble  Prince  into  this  jeopardy  to  serv^  any  purpose  of  thine  oim,  I 
tiad  told  him  it  was  false.  And  now,  that  thou  dost  pretend  so  thyself,  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  is  for  the  sake  of  speaking  the  truth." 

**  Noble  Crawford,"  said  Orleans,  who  had  now  entirely  recovered  from 
his  swoon,  "  you  are  too  like  in  character  to  your  friend  Dunois,  not  to  dc* 
him  justice.  It  was  indeed  I  that  dragged  him  hither,  most  unwillingly, 
upon  an  enterprise  of  harebrained  passion,  suddenly  and  rashly  undertaken. 

—  Look  on  me  all  who  will,"  he  added,  rising  up  and  turning  to  the  eol» 
diery  —  "I  am  Louis  of  Orleans,  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  vmu 
folly.  I  trust  the  King  will  limit  his  displeasure  to  me,  as  is  but  just.  -  - 
Meanwhile,  ae  a  Child  of  France  must  not  give  up  his  sword  to  any  one'— 
not  even  to  you,  brave  Crawford  —  fare  thee  well,  good  steel." 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  flung  it  into  the 
lake.  It  went  throuch  the  air  like  a  stream  of  lightning,  and  sunk  in  the 
flashing  waters,  whicn  speedily  closed  over  it.  AH  remained  standing  in 
irresolution  and  astonishment,  so  high  was  the  rank,  and  so  much  esteemed 
was  the  character,  of  the  culprit ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  were  con- 
scious that  the  consequences  of  his  rash  enterprise,  considering  the  views 
which  the  King  had  upon  him,  were  likely  to  end  in  his  utter  ruin. 

Dunois  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  it  was  in  the  chidinc  tone  of  aa 
oiTended  and  distrusted  friend :  —  "  So  I  your  Highness  hath  judged  it  fit 
to  cast  away  your  best  sword,  in  the  same  morning  when  it  was  your 

Sleasure  to  fling  away  the  King's  favour,  and  to  slight  the  friendship  of 
(unois  f " 

"  Mt  dearest  kinsman,"  said  the  Duke,  **  when  or  how  was  it  my  purpose 
to  slight  your  friendship  by  telling  the  truth,  when  it  was  due  to  your  safety 
and  my  honour?" 

"  What  had  vou  to  do  with  my  safety,  my  most  princely  cousin,  I  would 
pray  to  know?'^  answered  Dunois,  gruffly ; — "  What,  in  God's  name,  was  it 
to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  be  hanged,  or  strangled,  or  flung  into  the  Loire, 
or  poniarded,  or  broke  on  the  wheel,  or  hunf^  up  alive  in  an  iron  cage,  or 
buried  alive  in  a  castle-fosse,  or  disposed  of  in  any  other  way  in  which  it 
might  please  King  Louis  to  get  rid  of  his  faithful  subject? —  (you  need  noi 
wink  and  frown,  and  point  to  Tristan  THermite— I  see  the  scoundrel  aa 
well  as  you  do.)  But  it  would  not  have  stood  so  hard  with  me —  And  so 
much  for  my  safety.  And  then  for  your  own  honour  •—  by  the  blush  of 
Saint  Magdalene,  I  think  the  honour  would  have  been  to  have  missed  this 
morning's  work,  or  kept  it  out  of  sight  Here  has  your  Highness  got  your* 
self  unhorsed  by  a  wild  Scottish  boy." 

'*  Tut|  tut  I"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  never  shame  his  Highness  for  that. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  a  Scottish  boy  hath  broke  a  good  lance  —  I  am  glad 
the  youth  bath  borne  him  well." 

"I  will  say  nothing  to  the  contrary,"  said  Dunois ;  '*yet,  had  your  Lord* 
ship  come  something  later  than  you  did,  there  might  have  been  a  vacancy 
in  your  band  of  Archers." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  anawered  Lord  Crawford ;  *'  I  can  read  your  handwriting  in 
that  cfeft  morion.  —  Some  one  take  it  from  the  lad,  ana  give  him  a  bonnet» 
which,  with  its  steel  lining,  will  keep  his  head  better  than  that  broken  loom. 

—  And  let  me  tell  your  Lordship,  that  your  own  armour  of  proof  is  not 
without  some  marks  of  good  Scottish  handwriting.  —  But,  Dunois,  I  must 
•ow  request  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  you  to  take  horse  and  accompany  me, 
as  I  have  power  and  commission  to  convey  you  to  a  place  different  from 
that  which  my  good-will  might  assign  you.' 

**  May  I  not  speak  one  word,  my  Lord  Crawford,  to  yonder  fair  ladies  ?" 
•aid  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

**  Not  one  syllable,"  answered  Lord  Crawford ;"  I  am  too  much  a  friend 
of  your  Highness  to  permit  such  an  act  of  foUy." — Then,  addressing  Quen- 

VoL.  vin.— 9 
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tin^  he  added,  "You,  young  man,  have  done  your  duty.    Go  on  to  obey  the 
oharp^e  with  wLich  you  are  entrusted.'' 

"  Under  favour,  my  Lord,"  said  Tristan,  with  his  usual  brutality  of 
manner,  "  the  \outh  must  find  another  guide.  I  cannot  do  without  Fetit- 
Andr^,  when  there  is  so  like  to  be  business  on  hand  for  him." 

"The  young  man,"  said  Petit-Andr6,  now  comins  forward,  "  has  only  to 
keep  the  path  which  lies  straight  before  him,  and  it  will  conduct  him  to  a 
place  where  he  will  find  the  man  who  is  to  act  as  his  guide.  —  I  would  not 
ror  a  thousand  ducats  be  absent  from  my  Chief  this  day !  I  have  hanged 
knights  and  squires  many  a  one,  and  wealthy  Echevins,  and  burgomasters 
to  lK>ot  —  even  counts  and  marquisses  have  tasted  of  my  handywork  —  but, 

a-humph" He  looked  at  the  Duke,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  would  have 

filled  up  the  blank,  with  "  a  Prince  of  the  blood  I"  —  "  Ho,  ho,  ho  1     Petit- 
Andr6,  thou  wilt  be  read  of  in  Chronicle!" 

"  Do  you  permit  your  ruffians  to  hold  such  language  in  such  presence  f" 
■aid  Crawford,  looking  sternly  to  Tristan. 

"  Why  do  you  not  correct  him  yourself,  m^  Lord  ?"  said  Tristan,  sullenly. 

"  Because  thy  hand  is  the  only  one  in  this  company  that  can  beat  him, 
without  being  degraded  by  such  an  action." 

"  Then  rule  your  own  men,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  mine," 
said  the  Provost-Marshal. 

Lord  Crawford  seemed  about  to  ffive  a  passionate  reply ;  bat,  as  if  he  had 
thought  better  of  it,  turned  his  back  short  upon  Tristan,  and,  requesting  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Dunois  to  ride  one  on  either  hand  of  him,  he  made  a  sie- 
nal  of  adieu  to  the  ladies,  and  said  to  Quentin,  "  God  bless  thee,  my  child ; 
thou  hast  begun  thy  service  valiantly,  though  in  an  unbappj  cause."  He  was 
about  to  go  off — when  Quentin  could  hear  Dunois  whisper  to  Crawford, 
"  Do  you  carry  us  to  Plessis  ?" 

"  No,  my  unhappy  and  rash  friend,"  answered  Crawford,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  to  Loches." 

"  To  Loches !"  The  name  of  a  castle,  or  rather  prison,  yet  more  dreaded 
than  Plessis  itself,  fell  like  a  death-toll  upon  the  ear  of  the  young  Scotsman. 
He  had  heard  it  described  as  a  place  destined  to  the  workings  of  those  secret 
acts  of  cruelty  with  which  even  Louis  shamed  to  pollute  the  interior  of  his 
own  residence.  There  were  in  this  place  of  terror  dungeons  under  dungeons, 
some  of  them  unknown  even  to  the  keepers  themselves ;  living  graves,  to 
which  men  were  consigned,  with  little  hope  of  farther  employment  dnrine 
the  rest  of  their  life,  than  to  breathe  impure  air,  and  feed  on  bread  and 
water.  At  this  formidable  castle  were  also  those  dreadful  places  of  con- 
finement called  cages,  in  which  the  wretched  prisoner  could  neither  stand 
upright,  nor  stretch  himself  at  length,  an  invention,  it  is  said,  of  the  Car- 
dinal Balue.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  name  of  this  place  of  horrors,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  partly  the  means  of  despatching  thither 
two  such  illustrious  victims,  struck  so  much  sadness  into  the  heart  of  the 
young  Scot,  that  he  rode  for  some  time  with  his  head  dejected,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  his  heart  filled  with  the  most  painful  reflections. 

As  be  was  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  little  troop,  and  pursuing  the 
road  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  the  Lady  Hameline  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  say  to  him, — 

"Methinks,  fair  sir,  you  regret  the  victory  which  your  gallantry  has 
attained  in  our  behalf?" 

There  was  something  in  the  question  which  sounded  like  irony,  bat 
Quentin  had  tact  enough  to  answer  simply  and  with  sincerity. 

"  I  can  regret  nothing  that  is  done  in  the  service  of  such  ladies  as  you 
are;  but,  methinks,  had  it  consisted  with  your  safety,  I  had  rather  have 
fallen  by  the  sword  of  so  good  a  soldier  as  Dunois,  than  have  been  Um 

*  Who  bimMlf  tenanted  one  of  theie  dens  fbr  mora  tbnn  elevea  ymtn 
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means  of  co'jsigning  that  renowned  knight  and  his  anhappy  chief,  the  Duki* 
of  Orloans.  to  jonder  fearful  dungeons." 

*'lt  wof,  then,  the  Duke  of  Orleans/'  said  the  elder  lady,  turning  to  tier 
niece.  "I  thought  so,  even  nt  the  distance  from  which  we  beheld  the  fray. 
— Too  see,  kinswoman,  what  we  might  have  been,  had  this  sly  and  ayari 
cioQs  monarch  permitted  us  to  be  seen  at  his  Court.  The  first  Prince  of 
the  blood  of  France,  and  the  valiant  Dunois,  whose  name  is  known  at 
wide  a«  that  of  his  horoic  father  —  This  young  gentleman  did  his  devoir 
btravely  and  well :  but  methinks  'tis  pity  that  he  did  not  succumb  w^h 
boDoar,  since  his  ill-advised  gallantry  has  stood  betwixt  us  and  these  princely 
rescuers." 

The  Countess  Isabelle  replied  in  a  firm  and  almost  a  displeased  tone ; 
with  an  energy,  in  short,  which  Quentin  had  not  yet  observed  her  use. 

'*  Madam,"  she  said,  "  but  that  I  know  you  jest,  I  would  say  your  speech 
Li  nngratefal  to  our  brave  defender,  to  whom  we  owe  more,  perhaps,  than 
700  mre  aware  of.  Had  these  gentlemen  succeeded  so  far  in  their  rash 
eolerprise  as  to  have  defeated  our  escort,  is  it  not  still  evident,  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Royal  Guard,  we  must  have  shared  their  captivity  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  give  tears,  and  will  soon  bestow  masses,  on  the  brave  man  who 
has  fallen,  and  I  trust,"  (she  continued,  more  timidly,)  **  that  he  who  lives 
will  accept  my  grateful  thanks." 

As  Qaentin  turned  his  face  towards  her,  to  return  the  fitting  acknowledg- 
ments, she  saw  the  blood  which  streamed  down  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "  Holy  Virgin,  he  is  wounded  1  he 
bleeds  1  —  Dismount,  sir,  and  let  your  wound  be  bound  up." 

In  spite  of  all  that  Durward  could  say  of  the  slightness  of  his  hurt,  he  vras 
compelled  to  dismount,  and  to  seat  himself  on  a  bank,  and  un helmet  him- 
self, while  the.ladies  of  Croye,  who,  according  to  a  fashion  not  as  yet  anti- 
aaated,  pretended  some  knowledge  of  leechcratt,-  washed  the  wound,  stanched 
le  blood,  and  bound  it  with  the  kerchief  of  the  younger  Countess,  in  order 
to  exclude  the  air,  for  so  their  practice  prescribed. 

In  modem  times,  gallants  seldom  or  never  take  wounds  for  ladies'  sake, 
and  damsels  on  their  side  never  meddle  with  the  cure  of  wounds.  Each 
has  a  danger  the  less.  That  which  the  men  escape  will  be  generally  ao* 
knowled^d;  but  the  peril  of  dressing  such  a  slight  wound  as  that  of  Quen- 
tin's,  whidh  involved  nothing  formidable  or  dangerous,  was  perhaps  as  real 
in  its  way  as  the  risk  of  encountering  it. 

We  have  already  said  the  patient  was  eminently  handsome;  and  the 
removal  of  his  helmet,  or,  more  properly,  of  his  morion,  had  suffered  his 
iMJT  locks  to  escape  in  profusion,  around  a  countenance  in  which  the  hilarity 
of  youth  was  qualified  by  a  blush  of  modesty  at  once  and  pleasure.  And 
then  the  feelings  of  the  younger  Countess,  when  compelled  to  hold  the  ker- 
ehief  to  the  wound,  while  her  aunt  sought  in  their  baggage  for  some  vul- 
neraty  remedy,  were  mingled  at  once  with  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  embarrass- 
ment; a  thrill  of  pity  for  the  patient,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  services, 
which  exaggerated,  in  her  eyes,  his  good  mien  and  handsome  features.  In 
short,  this  incident  seemed  intended  by  Fate  to  complete  the  mysterious 
communication  which  she  had,  by  many  petty  and  apparently  accidental 
circumstances,  established  betwixt  two  persons,  who,  though  far  different 
ill  rank  and  fortune,  strongly  resembled  each  other  in  youth,  beauty,  and 
*ii6  romantic  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  from  this  moment  the  thoughts  of  the  Countess  IsaVjelle, 
•urcady  so  familiar  to  his  imagination,  should  become  paramount  in  Quen- 
tin's  bosom,  nor  that  if  the  maiden's  feelings  were  of  a  less  decided  charac- 
|!!5r,  nt  least  so  far  as  known  to  herself,  she  should  think  of  her  young 
defender,  to  whom  she  had  just  rendered  a  service  so  interesting,  with  more 
tfiiiolion  than  of  any  of  the  whole  band  of  high-born  nobles  who  had  fo* 
two  years  pas^  besieged  hsr  with  their  adoration.     Above  all,  when  the 
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ihouglit  ci  Oampobasso,  the  unworthy  faTOurite  of  Duke  Charles,  with  hin 
hypocritical  mien,  his  base,  treacherous  spirit,  his  wrv  neck,  and  his  Bquint^ 
occurred  to  her,  his  portrait  was  more  disgustingly  hideous  than  erer,  and 
deeply  did  she  resolve  no  tyranny  should  make  her  enter  into  so  hateful  % 
union. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  the  good  Lady  Hameline  of  Groye  understood 
And  admired  masculine  beauty  as  much  as  when  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger,  (for  the  good  Countess  was  at  least  thirty-five,  if  the  records  of 
tliat  noble  house  speak  the  truth,)  or  whether  she  thought  she  had  dono 
their  youne  protector  lees  justice  than  she  ought,  in  the  first  view  which 
she  had  taLen  of  his  services,  it  is  certain  that  he  began  to  find  favoar  in 
hit  eyes. 

*'  My  niece,"  she  said,  "  has  bestowed  on  you  a  kerchief  for  the  binding 
of  your  wound ;  I  will  give  you  one  to  grace  your  gallantry,  and  to  enooorage 
you  in  your  farther  progress  in  chivalry." 

So  saying,  she  gave  him  a  richly  embroidered  kerchief  of  blue  and  tilvert 
and  pointing  to  the  housing  of  her  palfrey,  and  the  plumes  in  her  riding-cap» 
desired  him  to  observe  that  the  colours  were  the  same. 

The  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  one  absolute  mode  of  receiving  such  a 
fovour,  which  Quentin  followed  accordingly,  by  tying  the  napkin  around 
his  arm ;  yet  his  manner  of  acknowledgment  had  more  of  awkwardness,  and 
less  of  gallantry  in  it,  than  perhaps  it  might  have  had  at  another  time,  and 
in  another  presence ;  for  though  the  wearing  of  a  lady's  favour,  given  in 
such  a  manner,  was  merely  matter  of  general  compliment,  he  would  much 
rather  have  preferred  the  right  of  displaying  on  bis  arm  that  which  bound 
the  wound  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  Dunois. 

Meantime  they  continued  their  pilgrimage,  Quentin  now  riding  abreast 
of  the  ladies,  into  whose  society  he  seemed  to  be  tacitly  ado.pted.  He  did 
not  speak  much,  however,  being  filled  by  the  silent  consciousness  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  afraid  of  giving  too  strong  vent  to  its  feelings.  The  Conntes* 
Isabelle  spoke  still  less,  so  that  the  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  Lady  Hameline,  who  showed  no  inclination  to  let  it  drop ;  for,  to  initiate 
the  young  Archer,  as  she  said,  into  the  principles  and  practice  of  chivalry, 
she  detailed  to  him,  at  full  length,  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Haflinghem, 
where  she  had  distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors. 

Not  much  interested,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  description  of  this 
splendid  scene,  or  in  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  different  Flemish  and 
German  knights,  which  the  lady  blazoned  with  pitiless  accuracy,  Quentin 
began  to  entertain  some  alarm  lest  he  should  have  passed  the  place  where 
his  guide  vras  to  join  him — a  most  serious  disaster,  and  from  which,  should 
it  really  have  taken  place,  the  very  worst  consequences  were  to  be  appr^ 
bended. 

While  he  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  back  one  of  hia 
followers,  to  see  whether  this  mi^ht  not  be  the  case,  he  heard  the  blast  of  m 
horn,  and  looking  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came,  beheld  a 
horseman  riding  very  fast  towards  them.  The  low  size,  and  wild,  shaggy, 
untrained  state  of  the  animal,  reminded  Quentin  of  the  mountain  breedof 
horses  in  his  own  countir;  but  this  was  much  more  finely  limbed,  and,  with 
the  same  appearance  of  hardiness,  was  more  rapid  in  its  movements.  The 
head  particularly,  which,  in  the  Scottish  pony,  is  often  lumpish  and  heavy, 
was  small  and  well  placed  in  the  neck  of  this  animal,  with  thin  jaws,  fall 
sparkling  eyes,  and  expanded  nostrils. 

The  rider  was  even  more  singular  in  his  appearance  than  the  horse  *?hich 
he  rode,,  though  that  was  extremely  unlike  the  horses  of  France.  Althougb 
ho  managed  his  palfrey  with  great  dexterity,  he  sat  with  his  feet  in  broad 
stirrups,  something  resembling  shovels,  so  short  in  the  leathers,  that  hla 
knees  were  well-nigh  as  hi^h  as  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  His  dres4  wan 
a  red  turban  of  small  size,  in  which  ne  wore  a  sullied  nlume,  secure^  bj  a 
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_  ^  «if  silver ;  his  tunic,  which  was  shaped  like  those  of  the  Sstradiots^ 
(a  aoit  of  troops  whom  the  Venetians  at  tLat  time  levied  in  the  provinces, 
on  the  eastsm  side  of  their  sulf,)  was  green  in  colour,  and  tawdnly  laeed 
with  gold ;  he  wore  very  wide  ^drawers  or  trowsers  of  white,  though  non^ 
of  the  cleanest,  which  gathered  beneath  the  knee,  and  his  swarthy  legs 
were  quite  bare,  unless  for  the  complicated  laces  which  bound  a  pair  of 
Madals  OM  his  feet ;  he  bad  no  spurs,  the  edge  of  his  large  sdrrups  being  so 
sharp  as  to  serve  to  goad  the  horse  in  a  very  severe  manner.  In  a  crimson 
sash  this  singular  horseman  wore  a  dagger  on  the  right  side,  and  on  th^ 
hit  a  short  erot^ed  Moorish  sword ;  and  by  a  tarnished  baldric  over  th«t 
shjokier  bung  tbe  horn  which  announced  his  approach.  He  had  a  swarth? 
ind  sun-burnt  visage,  with  a  thin  beard,  and  piercine  dark  eyes,  a  welU 
formed  mouth  and  nose,  and  other  features  which  might  have  been  pro- 
nounced handsome,  but  for  the  black  elf-locks  which  hung  around  his  race, 
and  the  air  of  wildness  and  emaciation,  which  rather  seemed  to  indicate  % 
savage  than  a  civilised  man. 

**  Be  also  is  a  Bohemian  I"  said  the  ladies  to  each  other ;  '*  Holy  Mary, 
will  the  King  a^n  place  confidence  in  these  outcasts  ?" 

^'  I  will  question  the  man,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,"  said  Qnentln,  "  and 
assure  myself  of  his  fidelity  as  I  best  may." 

Durward,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Oroye,  had  reooenised  in  this  man's 
dress  and  appearance,  the  habit  and  the  manners  of  those  vagrants  with 
whom  he  had  been  nearly  confounded  by  the  hasty  proceedings  of  Trois> 
Ssehelles  and  Petit- Andr6,  and  he,  too.  entertained  very  natursi  appreheii* 
momB  oonoeming  the  risk  of  reposing  trust  in  one  of  that  vagrant  race. 

'*  Art  thou  come  hither  to  seek  us  I"  was  his  first  question. 

The  stranger  nodded. 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?'' 

**  To  guide  you  to  the  PaUce  of  Him  of  l^ege." 

"Of  3ie  Bishop?" 

The  Bohemian  again  nodded. 

**  What  token  canst  thou  five  me,  that  we  should  yield  credence  to  theef 

"  Even  the  old  rhyme,  and  no  other,"  answered  the  Bohemian, — 

'The  puge  alew  the  boar, 
TlM  peer  had  the  gluire.** 

"A  true  token/'  said  Queatia;  "Lead  on,  gnM  fellow  —  I  will  speak 
frrther  with  thee  presently."  Then  falling  back  ta  the  ladios,  he  said.  '*  I 
m  oooTinced  this  man  is  the  ^ide  we  are  to  expnct.  Sot  he  hath  brought 
me  a  pass-word,  known,  I  think,  but  to  the  King  and  me«  But  I  wUl 
dueourse  with  him  farther,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  he  is  to  bs 
trusted.'' 


Ct|fi{rt(r  \^t  lixtttnt^. 


THB  TAORANT. 

1  am  aa  free  aa  Nature  llrat  made  man. 
Ere  the  bane  laws  of  aerritode  becao. 
When  wild  in  wooda  the  noble  Mvace  ran. 

Tbs  Oorqumt  or  Ohxrada. 


Wbilb  Qoentin  held  the  brief  communication  with  the  ladies,  necessary 
10  assure  them  that  this  extraordinary  addition  to  their  party  was  the  guide 
whom  they  were  to  expect  on  the  King's  part,  he  noticed,  (for  he  was  as 
«lorl  in  observing  tbe  motions  of  tbe  stranger,  as  the  Bohemii  n  could  be. 
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on  bia  pait, )  t^at  the  man  not  only  turned  his  head  as  far  back  as  he  <v>ald, 
to  peer  at  them,  but  that,  with  a  singular  sort  of  aeilitj,  more  resemblinc 
chat  of  a  monkey  than  of  a  man,  he  had  screwed  his  whole  person  around 
.in  thfi  saddle,  so  as  to  sit  almost  sidelong'  upon  the  horse,  for  the  con* 
venience,  ^s  it  seemed,  of  watching  them  more  attentiyely. 

Not  greatly  pleased  with  this  manoeuvre,  Quentin  rode  up  to  the  Bohe- 
mian, and  said  to  him,  as  he  suddenly  assumed  his  proper  position  on  the 
horse,  **  Methinks,  friend,  you  will  prove  but  a  blind  guide,  if  you  look  at 
the  tail  of  your  horse  rather  than  his  ears." 

'*  And  if  I  were  actually  blind,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "I  oould  not 
the  less  guide  you  through  any  county  in  this  realm  of  Franoe,  or  in  thoM 
adjoining  to  it." 

**  Yet  you  are  no  Frenchman  born,"  said  the  Scot 

"  I  am  not,"  answered  the  guide. 

"  What  countryman,  then,  are  you  ?"  demanded  Qoentin. 

"  I  am  of  no  country,"  answered  the  guide. 

*•  How  1  of  no  country  ?"  repeated  the  Scot. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "  of  none.  I  am  a  Zingaro,  a  Bohemian, 
an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the  Europeans,  in  their  different  languages,  may 
choose  to  call  our  people ;  but  I  have  no  country." 

'*  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  asked  the  Scotchman. 

The  Bohemian  shook  his  head. 

"  Dog  I"  said  Quentin,  (for  there  was  little  toleration  in  the  spirit  of 
Oalholicism  in  those  days,)  "dost  thou  worship  Mahoun ?" 

'*  No,"  was  the  indiflerent  and  concise  answer  of  the  guide,  who  neither 
seemed  offended  nor  surprised  at  the  young  man's  violence  of  manner. 

"Are  you  a  Pagan  then,  or  what  are  you?" 

"  I  have  no  religion,"*  answered  the  Bohemian. 

Durward  started  back ;  for  though  he  had  heard  of  Saracens  and  Idola- 
ters, it  had  never  entered  into  his  idea  or  belief,  that  any  body  of  men 
oould  exist  who  practised  no  mode  of  worship  whatever.  He  recovered 
from  his  astonishment,  to  ask  his  guide  where  he  usually  dwelt. 

"Wherever  I  chance  to  be  for  the  time,"  replied  the  Bohemian.  "1 
have  no  home." 

"  How  do  you  guard  your  property  ?" 

"  Excepting  the  clothes  which  I  wear,  and  the  horse  I  ride  on,  I  have  no 
property." 

"  Yet  you  dress  ^aily,  and  ride  gallantly,"  said  Durward.  "  What  are 
your  means  of  subsistence  ?" 

"  I  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  drink  when  I  am  thirsty,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  cnance  throws  in  my  way,"  replied  the  vagabond. 

*  U  wu  •  remarkable  feature  of  the  cliaraeter  of  theM  wanderer*,  that  thejr  did  not.  like  the  Jews,  whom 
they  otherwise  re«enibl«d  in  aume  particulars,  posses*  or  profess  any  particular  religion,  whether  in  form  or 
primiple  I'hey  readily  conformed,  as  Ikr  as  mif^t  be  required,  with  the  relipon  of  any  country  in  which 
(hcv  happened  to  sojourn,  nor  did  they  ever  pnirrise  it  ni«>re  tlisn  was  demanded  of  them.  It  in  certain  thai 
in  India  they  embraced  neither  tiie  tenets  of  the  rehsifm  of  BmniRh  nor  of  Mahomet.  I'hey  have  lienn* 
been  coiffiideretl  as  helomrinff  to  the  nu.jast  £hsi  Indian  tribes  of  Nuts  or  Parins.  Tlieir  want  of  relifficn  ia 
sopphed  by  a  Kuod  deal  of  superstition  !$uch  of  their  nlual  as  can  be  dnnovered.  fur  example  that  belong. 
me  *o  marriute,  in  savace  in  the  extreme,  and  reprenenis  the  customs  of  the  Hottentots  more  thiin  of  any 
civilized  people  They  adopt  various  olimrvances.  pinked  up  from  thn  reliKiun  of  the  country  in  which  they 
Itvo.  It  IN,  or  nither  was,  the  custom  of  the  tribes  on  the  Borders  of  Enftland  and  ScotlHtid.  to  nttribuie  suo- 
eess  to  those  journeys  which  are  conimeiired  by  paR<ine  thmufi  the  parixh  cliurrh  ;  and  thev  iiKually  try  to 
obtain  perniiiision  from  the  beadle  to  do  so  when  the  chumh  is  empty,  fur  the  perfumiaure  or  divine  servioa 
w  not  ootuiidi«red  as  essentit^I  to  the  omen.  I'hey  are.  therefore,  toiully  devoid  of  any  eflectaal  sense  of 
relation :  and  the  higher  or  mure  instructed  claKS.  may  be  considered  as  arknuwiedeinir  no  deity  save  Ihoaa 
of  bpicurus.  and  sucii  is  descri^wd  as  beine  the  fkith.  lir  no  rniih.  of  Hnvmddin  Munrnibin. 

I  may  here  take  notice,  thnt  not  bins  is  more  disairreeable  to  this  ii>doleiit  und  voluptuous  people,  than 
beiiic  ((>med  to  follow  any  rec^lar  pntfeasion     When  Pans  was  icarrisoned  by  the  Allied  iroitns  ui  the  year 


IS15.  the  author  was  walking  with  a  Bnii^h  officer,  n«nr  a  prwt  held  i»y  the  Prussian  troops.  He  happened  nt 
the  tin.e  to  smoke  a  cisar.  and  was  siiout,  while  pasninfr  the  wminel.  to  take  it  ont  or  hi*  mouth,  in  coc  • 
•iliance  with  a  Keneml  reculation  to  that  eflTect.  when  itreatly  to  the  M>loni«hnient  of  the  p«HieniFeni.  the  aol- 
4ier  addrenwl  them  in  these  words :  "  Rnuchnt  sic  mrnnfort,  wrdamt  ary  tfer  Prrusskhe  dknM ;"  that  ia, 
'Smoke  away;  may  the  Prussian  service  be  d — d  !"  Upon  looking  closer  at  the  man,  he  seemed  plainly  tc» 
be  a  Ziffetmer,  or  gi\my,  who  look  this  meihrsl  of  expresninc  his  detestation  of  the  duty  iimxieeu  on  him. 
ilVhen  the  ri(>k  he  mn  by  doinit  so  w  ntnsidered.  it  will  be  round  t4i  MTgU9  a  deep  degree  of  dvlike  whio^ 
could  make  him  commit  hiniKelf  so  unwarily.  If  he  had  been  overheard  tqr  a  aargeoat  or  a  rponJ.  tiia 
^ruftl  would  bavo  haon  the  slightest  insimmeBt  of  poniafaineiit  empiufod. 
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'•  Under  whose  laws  do  you  lire  ?" 

*'  I  acknowledge  obedience  to  none,  bnt  as  it  Boito  my  ploasure  or  m^ 
a)oe88itie8/'  said  the  Bohemian. 

''Who  is  Yoar  leader,  and  commands  you?" 

"  The  father  of  our  tribe  —  if  I  choose  to  obey  htm,"  said  the  guide  - 
*'  otherwise  I  have  no  commander." 

"  You  are  then/'  said  the  wondering  querist,  "  destitute  of  all  that  other 
men  are  combined  by  —  you  have  no  law,  no  leader,  no  settled  means  of 
■obsistence,  no  house  or  home.  You  have,  may  Heaveu  oompassiotJitc 
fou,  no  country— and,  may  Heayen  enlighten  and  forgive  yon,  you  hare  no 
God  1  What  is  it  that  remains  to  you,  deprived  of  government,  domestic 
happiness,  and  religion  ?" 

"I  have  liberty,"  said  the  Bohemian  —  "I  crouch  to  no  one— obey  no 
oiiO— respect  no  one. — I  go  where  I  will — ^live  as  I  can— and  die  when  my 
day  comes." ' 

"  But  you  are  subject  to  instant  execution,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Judge  ?" 

"Be  it  so,"  returned  the  Bohemian ;  "  I  can  but  di^  so  much  the 


sooner." 


"  And  to  imprisonment  also,"  'said  the  Scot ;  "  and  where,  then,  is  your 
boasted  freedom  ?" 

"  In  my  thoughts,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "  which  no  chains  can  bind ; 
while  yours,  even  while  your  limbs  are  free,  remain  fettered  by  your  laws 
and  your  superstitions,  your  dreams  of  local  attachment,  and  your  fantastic 
Tisions  of  civil  policy.  Such  as  I  are  free  in  spirit  when  our  limbs  are 
chained — ^You  are  imprisoned  in  mind,  4^en  when  your  limbs  are  most  at 
freedom." 

"Yet  the  freedom  of -your  thoughts,"  said  the  Scot,  "relieves  not  the 
pressure  of  the  gyves  on  your  limbs." 

"  For  a  brief  time  that  may  be  endured,"  answered  the  vacant ;  "  and 
If  within  that  period  I  cannot  extricate  myself,  and  fail  of  relief  from  my 
comrades,  I  can  always  die,  and  death  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  all." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  of  some  duration,  which  Quentin  at  length  broke 
by  resuming  his  queries. 

"  Yours  is  a  wandering  race,  unknown  to  the  nations  of  Europe— Whence 
do  they  derive  their  origin  ?" 

"  I  may  not  tell  you,"  answered  the  Bohemian. 

"  When  will  they  relieve  this  kingdom  from  their  presence,  and  return  to 
the  land  from  whence  they  came  ?"  said  the  Scot. 

'*  When  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage  shall  be  accomplished,"  replied  his 
yagrant  guide. 

"  Are  you  not  sprung  from  those  tribes  of  Israel,  which  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  great  river  Euphrates?"  said  Quentin,  who  bad  not 
forgotten  the  lore  which  had  been  taught  him  at  Aberbrothick. 

"Had  we  been  so,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "we  had  followed  their 
fiiith  and  practised  their  rites." 

"What  is  thine  own  name?"  said  Durward. 

''My  proper  name  is  only  known  to  my  brethren  — The  men  beyond  our 
tents  call  me  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  that  is,  Hayraddin  the  African 
Moor." 

"Thou  speakest  too  well  for  one  who  hath  lived  always  in  thy  filthy 
horde,"  said  the  Scot. 

"  I  have  learned  some  of  the  knowledge  of  this  land,"  said  Hayraddin.— 
**  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  our  tribe  was  chased  by  the  hunters  after  human 
lesfa.  An  arrow  went  throagh  my  mother's  head,  and  she  died.  I  was 
untangled  in  the  blanket  on  her  shoulders,  and  was  taken  by  the  pursuers. 
A.  priest  begged  me  from  the  Provost's  archers,  and  trained  me  np  in 
IVankish  learning  for  two  or  three  years." 
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'  Ho^  oarae  you  to  part  with  him  V  demanded  Durward. 

*'I  stole  money  frem  him -^  even  the  €k>d  which  he  worshipped,'' 
swered  Hayraddin,  with  perfect  composure ;  "  he  detected  me,  ana  beat 
—  I  stabbed  him  with  my  knife,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  was  again  united  to 
my  people." 

**  Wrotch  1"  said  Durward,  "  did  you  murder  your  benefactor  ?" 

'*  What  had  be  to  do  to  burden  me  with  his  benefits  ?  —  The  Zingaro  boT 
was  no  house*bred  cur,  to  dog  the  heels  of  his  master,  and  crou^  beaeati 
bis  blows,  for  sorapa  of  food — lie  was  the  imprisoned  wolf-whelp,  wbieh  «ft 
the  first  opportunity  broke  hit  chain,  rended  his  master,  and  returned  to 
the  wilderness." 

There  was  another  pause,  when  the  young  Scot,  with  a  view  of  stiH 
fiirther  iuTestigating  the  character  and  purpose  of  this  suspicious  guide* 
asked  Hayraddin,  "  Whether  it  was  not  true  that  his  people^  amid  their 
iffnorance,  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  which  was  not  given  te 
toe  sagoBf  philosophers^  and  divines,  of  more  polished  society?" 

'*  We  pretend  to  it,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  and  it  is  with  justice." 

"How  can  i^be,  that  so  high  a  glA  is  bestowed  on  so  alject  a  raoef 
said  Quentin. 

'*  Can  I  tell  you  7"  answered  Hayraddin — **  Yes,  I  may  indeed ;  but  it  is 
when  you  shall  explain  to  me  why  the  dog  can  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  man, 
while  man,  the  nobler  animal,  hath  not  power  to  trace  those  of  the  dog. 
These  powers,  which  seem  to  you  so  wonderful,  are  instinotiye  in  our  raoft. 
From  tne  lines  on  the  face  and  on  the  hand,  we  can  tell  the  future  fate  of 
those  who  consult  us,  even  as  surely  as  you  know  from  the  blossom  of  the 
tree  in  spring,  what  fruit  it  will  bear  in  the  harvest." 

"  I  doubt  of  your  knowledge,  and  defy  you  to  the  proof." 

"Defy  me  not.  Sir  Squire,"  said  Hayraddin  Maugrabin  —  "I  can  tell 
you,  that,  sa^r  what  you  will  of  your  religion,  the  Goddess  whom  pm 
worship  rides  in  this  company." 

"  Peace  1"  said  Quentin,  in  astonishment ;  **  on  thy  life,  not  a  word  ftrthet; 
but  in  answer  to  what  I  ask  thee. — Canst  thou  be  &ithful?" 

"  I  can — all  men  oao,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

**  But  wilt  thou  be  faithful  ?" 

"Wouldst  thou  believe  me  the  more  should  I  swear  it?"  answered 
Maugrabin,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Thy  life  is  in  my  hand,"  said  the  young  Scot. 

"  Stnke,  and  see  whether  I  fear  to  die,"  answered  the  Bohemian. 

"  Will  money  render  thee  a  trusty  guide  ?"  demanded  Durward. 

**  If  I  be  not  such  without  it,  No,"  replied  the  heathen. 

"  Then  what  will  bind  thee  ?"  asked  the  Scot 

"  Kindness,"  replied  the  Bohemian. 

"  Shall  I  swear  to  show  thee  such,  if  thou  art  true  guide  to  os  on  thk 
pilgrimage  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Hayraddin,  "  it  were  extravagant  waste  of  a  commodity  M 
rare.    To  thee  I  am  bound  already." 

"  H(»w  ?"  exclaimed  Durward,  more  surprised  than  ever. 

"  Remember  the  chestnut-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher  1  The  victim, 
whose  body  thou  didst  cut  dovrn,  was  my  brother,  Zamet  the  Maugrabin." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Quentin,  "  I  find  you  in  correspondence  with  those  very 
officers  by  whom  your  brother  was  done  to  death ;  for  it  was  one  of  them 
who  directed  me  where  to  meet  with  you  —  the  same,  doubtless,  who  pro- 
euredyonder  ladies  your  services  as  a  guide." 

"  Wnat  can  we  do ?"  answered  Hayraddin,  gloomily  —  "  These  men  deal 
with  us  as  the  sheep-dogs  do  with  the  flock ;  they  protect  us  for  a  whiles 
drive  us  hither  and  thither  at  their  pleasure,  and  si  ways  end  by  guidu&g  iie 
to  the  shambles." 

Quentin  had  afterwards  occasion  to  leam  that  the  Bohemian  SDoki.  tmth 
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m  tliift  pmrtioiilar,  and  thai  the  Provost-guard,  employed  to  sappvese  the 
vagabond  bands  by  which  the  kingdom  was  infested,  eniertaifiCMl  corres- 

Sondenee  among  them,  and  forbore,  for  a  certain  time,  the  exercise  of  their 
uty,  which  always  at  last  ended  in  conducting  their  allies  to  the  gallows 
This  is  &  sort  of  political  relation  between  thief  and  officer,  for  the  pro£t- 
aUe  exercise  of  their  mutual  professions,  which  has  subsisted  in  all  oouo- 
ftnea«  and  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  own. 

Dorward,  parting  from  the  guide,  fell  back  to  the  rest  of  the  retinue 
very  tittle  satisfied  with  the  character  of  Hayraddin,  and  entertaining  little 
oanfidenee  in  the  professions  of  gratitiide  which  he  had  personally  made  tc 
him.  He  proeeeded  to  sound  the  other  two  men  who  nad  been  assigned 
liim  for  attendants,  and  he  was  eoneemed  to  find  them  stupid,  and  as  unfit 
lo  aaaiat  hia  with  oonnsel,  as  in  the  rencounter  they  had  shown  tkemseWea 
lelvctant  to  use  their  weapons. 

**  It  ia  all  the  better,"  said  Quentin  to  himself,  his  sfHrit  rising  with  the 
apprehended  difficulties  of  his  situation ;  **  that  lovely  young  lady  shall  owe 
all  to  me. — What  one  hand  — ay,  and  one  head  can  do,  —  methinks  I  ean 
boldly  count  upon.  I  have  seen  my  father's  house  on  fire,  and  he  and  my 
brotbera  lying  dead  amongst  the  flames — I  gave  not  an  inch  back,  but  fought 
it  out  to  the  last.  Now  I  am  two  years  older,  and  have  the  best  and  fairest 
eanse  to  bear  me  well,  that  ever  kindled  mettle  within  a  brave  man's  bosom." 

Actiiiff  upon  this  resolution,  the  attention  and  activity  which  Quentia 
bestowed  durinjj^  the  journey,  had  in  it  something  that  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  ubiquity.    His  principal  and  most  favourite  post  was  of  course 
Dj  the  side  of  the  ladies ;  who,  sensible  of  his  extreme  attention  to  their 
safety,  began  to  converse  with  him  in  almost  the  tone  of  familiar  friend 
skip,  and  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  nalM^e,  yet  shrewdness,  ol 
his  conversation.    Yet  Quentin  did  not  suffer  the  fascination  of  this  inter 
eoorse  to  interfere  with  the  vigilant  discharge  of  his  doty. 

If  he  waa  often  by  the  side  of  the  Countesses,  labouring  to  describe  to  the 
natives  of  a  level  country  the  Grampian  mountains,  and,  above  all,  the 
beauties  of  Qlen-Houlakin,— he  was  as  often  riding  with  Hayraddin,  in  the 
finmi  of  the  cavalcade,  questioning  him  about  the  road,  and  the  resting* 
places,  and  recording  his  answers  in  his  mind,  to  ascertain  whether  upon 
eross-examination  he  could  discover  any  thing  like  meditated  treachery. 
As  often  again  he  was  in  the  rear,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  attachment 
of  the  two  horsemen,  by  kind  words,  gifts,  and  promises  of  additional  recom* 
pense,  when  their  task  should  be  accomplishea. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  for  more  than  a  week,  through  bye-poths  and 
nnfreqnenj^  districts,  and  by  circuitous  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  large 
towns.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred,  though  they  now  and  then  met  stroTlh 
ing  gjangs  of  Bohemians,  who  respected  them,  as  under  the  conduct  of  one 
of  their  tribe,  —  straggling  soldiers,  or  perhaps  banditti,  who  deemed  theit 
party  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  —  or  parties  of  the  Mareohauss^,  as  they 
would  now  be  termed,  whom  Louis,  who  searched  the  wounds  of  the  land 
with  steel  and  cautery,  employed  to  suppress,  the  disorderly  bands  which 
infested  the  interior.  These  last  suffered  them  to  pursue  their  way  unmo- 
lested, by  virtue  of  a  pass-word,  with  which  Quentin  had  been  furnished  for 
that  purpose  by  the  King  himself.  * 

Their  resting-places  were  chiefly  the  monasteries,  most  of  which  were 
dbliged  by  the  rules  of  their  foundation  to  receive  pilgrims,  under  which 
dharacter  the  ladies  travelled,  with  hospibUity,  and  without  any  troublesome 
inquiries  into  their  rank  and  character,  which  most  persons  of  distinction 
were  desirous  of  concealing  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  vows.  The  pr&- 
teaci*  of  weariness  was  usually  employed  by  the  Countesses  of  Croye,  as  aa 
excuse  for  instantly  retiring  to  rest,  Quentin,  as  their  Major  Dome,  arranged 
^  that  was  necessary  betwixt  them  and  their  entertainers,  with  a  shrewd 
uess  which  saved  them  all  trouble,  and  an  alacrity  that  failed  not  to  esiits 
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a  ccneipondinff  degree  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  wero  thua  acdo 
lously  attended  to. 

One  circumstanoc  ^ave  Qaentin  peculiar  trouble,  which  was  the  charaottef 
and  nation  of  his  guide ;  who,  as  a  heathen,  and  an  infidel  vagabond,  ad- 
dicted besides  to  occult  arts,  (the  biidge  of  all  his  tribe,)  was  often  looked 
upon  as  a  very  improper  guest  for  the  holy  resting-places  at  which  the  com- 
pany usually  baited,  and  was  not  in  consequence  admitted  within  even  the 
outer  circuit  of  their  walls,  save  with  extreme  reluctance.  This  was  very 
embarrassing ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good  humour 
a  man  who  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  their  expedition ;  and  on  the  other, 
Quentin  deemed  it  indispensable  to  maintain  a  vigilant  though  secret  watch 
OD  Hayraddin's  conduct,  in  order  that,  as  far  as  might  be,  he  should  hold 
mo  communication  with  any  one  without  being  observed.  This  of  courao 
was  impoBpible,  if  the  Bohemian  was  lodged  without  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
Tent  at  which  they  stopped,  and  Durward  could  not  help  thinking  that  Ilay- 
raddin  was  desirous  of  bringing  about  this  latter  arrangement ;  for,  instead 
of  keeping  himself  still  and  quiet  in  the  quarters  allotted  to  him,  his  con- 
versation, tricks,  and  songs,  were,  at  the  same  time,  so  entertaining  to  the 
novices  and  younger  brethren,  and  so  unedifyine  in  the  opinion  of  the  seniors 
of  the  fraternity,  that,  in  more  cases  than  one,  it  required  all  the  authority, 
supported  by  tnreats,  which  Quentin  could  exert  over  him,  to  restrain  his 
irreverent  and  untimeous  jocularity,  and  all  the  interest  he  could  make  with 
the  Superiors,  to  prevent  the  heathen  hound  from  being  thrust  out  of  doors. 
He  succeeded,  however,  by  the  adroit  manner  in  which  he  apologised  for 
the  acts  of  indecorum  committed  by  their  attendant,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  hinted  the  hope  of  his  being  brought  to  a  better  sense  of  principles 
and  behaviour,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  holy  relics,  consecrated  buildings, 
and,  above  all,  of  men  dedicated  to  religion. 

But  upon  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  their  iourney,  after  they  had  entered 
Flanders,  and  were  approaching  the  town  of  iNamur,  all  the  efforts  of  Quen- 
tin became  inade<fuate  to  suppress  the  consequences  of  the  scandal  given 
by  his  heathen  guide.  The  scene  was  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  of  a  strict 
and  reformed  order,  and  the  Prior  a  man  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  After  rather  more  than  the  usual  scruples  (which  were  indeed 
in  such  a  case  to  be  expected)  had  been  surmounted,  the  obnoxious  Bohe- 
mian at  length  obtained  quarters  in  an  outrhouse  inhabited  by  a  lay-brother, 
who  acted  as  gardener.  The  ladies  retired  to  their  apartment,  as  usual,  and 
the  Prior,  who  chanced  to  have  some  distant  alliances  and  friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  was  fond  of  hearing  foreigners  tell  of  their  native  countries^ 
invited  Quentin,  with  whose  mien  and  conduct  he  seemed  much  pleased,  to 
a  slight  monastic  refection  in  his  own  cell.  Finding  the  Father  a  man  of 
intelligence,  Quentin  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  of  Liege,  of  which,  during 
the  last  two  days  of  their  journey,  he  had  heard  such  reports,  as  made  him 
very,  apprehensive  for  the  security  of  his  charge  during  the  remainder  of 
their  route,  nay,  even  of  the  Bishop's  power  to  protect  them,  when  they 
should  be  safely  conducted  to  his  residence.  The  replies  of  the  Prior  were 
not  very  consolatory. 

He  said,  that  *'  the  people  of  Liege  were  wealthy  burghers,  who,  like 
^  Jeshurun  of  old,  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked  —  that  they  were  uplifted  in 
heart  because  of  their  wealth  and  their  privileges  —  that  they  had  divers 
disputes  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  their  liege  lord,  upon  the  subject  of 
imposts  and  immunities  —  and  that  they  had  repeatedly  broken  out  into 
open  mutiny,  whereat  the  Duke  was  so  much  incensed,  as  being  a  man  of 
a  hot  and  fiery  nature,  that  he  had  sworn,  by  Saint  George,  on  the  nexr 

C revocation,  he  would  make  the  city  of  Liege  like  to  the  desolation  of  B% 
ylon,  and  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  a  hissing  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  tsrri- 
tory  of  Flanders." 
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'*  And  ho  18  a  prioce,  by  all  report,  likely  to  keep  such  a  vow/'  saiA 
Qnentin    "  so  the  men  of  Liege  will  probably  beware  how  thev  give  him 


orea.^ion." 


**  It  were  to  be  so  hoped/'  said  the  Prior ;  **  and  such  are  the  prayers  of 
the  fi^odly  in  the  land,  who  would  not  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens  were  poured 
forth  like  water,  and  that  they  should  perish,  eyen  as  utter  castaways,  ere 
they  make  their  peace  with  Heayen.  Also  the  good  Bishop  labours  night 
■od  day  to  preserye  peace,  as  well  becometh  a  servant  of  the  altar ;  for  it  is 

written  in  Holy  Scripture,  Beaii  pacifiei.    But "  here  the  good  Prior 

•Uxiped,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Qaentin  modestly  urged  the  great  importance  of  which  it  was  to  (he 
ladiea  whom  he  attended,  to  have  some  assured  information  respecting  the 
internal  state  of.  the  country,  and  what  an  act  of  Christian  charity  it  wonld 
be,  if  the  worthy  and  reyerend  Father  would  enlighten  them  upon  that 
solject. 

"  It  is  one/'  said  the  Prior,  *'  on  which  no  man  speaks  with  willingness ; 
for  those  who  speak  eyil  of  the  powerful,  etiam  in  cubiaUot  may  find  that  a 
winged  thing  shall  carry  the  matter  to  his  ears.  Nevertheless,  to  render 
yoQ,  who  seem  an  ingenuous  youth,  and  your  ladies,  who  are  devout  voti^ 
resftes  accomplishing  a  holy  pilgrimage,  the  little  service  that  is  in  my  power, 
I  will  be  plain  with  you." 

He  then  looked  oaudoosly  round,  and  lowered  his  voice,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  overheard. 

"  The  people  of  Liege,"  he  said,  "  are  privily  instigated  to  their  frequent 
mutinies  by  men  of  Belial,  who  pretend,  but,  as  I  hope,  falsely,  to  have  com- 
mission to  that  effect  from  our  most  Christian  King ;  whom,  however,  I  hold 
to  deserve  that  term  better  than  were  consistent  with  his  thus  disturbing  the 
peace  of  a  neighbouring  state.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  his  name  is  freely  used  by 
those  who  uphold  and  inflame  the  discontents  at  Liego.  There  is,  moreover, 
in  the  land,  a  nobleman  of  good  descent,  and  fame  in  warlike  affairs ;  but 
otherwise,  so  to  speak,  Lapis  offensionis  et  peira  scandal^ — a  stumbling-block 
of  offence  to  the  countries  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders.  His  name  is  William 
de  U  Marek." 

''  Called  William  with  the  Beard,"  said  the  young  Scot,  "  or  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  V 

"And  rightly  so  called,  my  son,"  said  the  Prior;  " because  he  is  as  the 
wild  boar  of  the  forest,  which  treadeth  down  with  his  hoofs,  and  rendeth 
with  his  tusks.  And  he  hath  formed  to  himself  a  band  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  all,  like  himself,  contemners  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  holds  himself  independent  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  main- 
teins  himself  and  his  followers  by  rapine  and  wrong,  wrought  without 
distinction,  upon  churchmen  and  laymen.  Imposvii  mantis  in  Christos 
Domini, — he  nath  stretched  forth  his  hand  upon  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
regardless  of  what  is  written, — *  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  pro- 
phete  no  wrong.' — ^Even  to  our  poor  boufls  did  he  send  for  sums  of  gold  and 
sums  of  silver,  as  a  ransom  for  our  lives,  and  those  of  our  brethren ;  to  which 
wa  returned  a  Latin  supplication,  stating  our  inability  to  answer  his  demand, 
and  exhorting  him  in  the  words  of  the  preacher,  Ne  moliaris  amico  iuo  fnoZum, 
ACM  hahet  in  iejidueiam.  Nevertheless,  this  Gulielmus  Barbatus,  this  Wil- 
liam de  la  Marck,  as  completely  ignorant  of  humane  letters  as  of  humanity 
*tself,  replied,  in  his  ridiculous  jargon,  'Si  non  payaiis,  brulubo  monasierium 
westrum/"  * 

**  Of  which  rude  Latin,  however,  you,  my  good  father,"  said  the  youth, 
''were  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  meaning?" 

"Alas I  my  son,"  said  the  Prior,  "Fear  and  Necessity  are  shrewd  inter- 

*  A  udlar  itory  k  told  of  the  Duke  nf  Vem1o.Le.  who  answnred  in  this  eitrt  of  maoaronie  lAtin  the  rliHwal 
I  of  a  Quwmn  eonvont  ■{ unit  the  ubpnntkm  of  •  ountnbation. 
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preten  ,  and  we  were  obliged  to  melt  down  the  silver  Teesels  of  our  ahar  tu 
BatiBf  J  the  rapacity  of  this  croel  cbief— May  Heaven  requite  it  to  him  seven- 
fold !     Pereni  improtms — Amen,  amen^  ancdhema  esio  !" 

*'  I  marvel/'  said  Quentin,  **  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  is  so  strong 
and  powerful,  doth  not  bait  this  boar  to  purpose,  of  whose  rava^^es  1  hav# 
already  heard  so  much." 

"Alasl  my  son,''  said  the  Prior,  *'  the  Duke  Charles  is  now  at  Peronne^ 
assembling  his  captains  of  hundreds  and  his  captains  of  thousands,  to  maka 
war  against  France ;  and  thas,  while  Heaven  hath  set  discord  between  the 
hearts  of  those  great  princes,  the  country  is  misused  by  such  subordinate 
oppressors.  But  it  is  in  evil  time  that  the  Duke  neglects  the  cure  of  these 
internal  gangrenes ;  for  this  William  de  la  Marck  hath  of  late  entertained 
open  communication  with  Bouslaer  and  Pavilion,  the  chiefs  of  the  discon- 
tented at  Liege,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  soon  stir  them  up  to  some 
desperate  enterprise." 

"  But  the  BisDop  of  Liege,"  said  Quentin,  "  he  hath  still  power  enough  to 
subdue  this  disquietude  and  turbulent  spirit  —  hath  he  not,  good  father  t'  - 
Yoor  answer  to  this  question  concerns  me  much." 

"  The  Bishop,  my  child,"  replied  the  Prior,  *'  hath  the  sword  of  SainI 
Peter,  as  well  as  the  keys.  He  hath  power  as  a  secular  prince,  and  he  hath 
the  protection  of  the  mighty  House  of  Burgundy ;  be  hath  also  spiritual 
authority  as  a  prelate,  and  lie  supports  both  with  a  reasonable  force  of  good 
soldiers  and  men-at-arms.  This  William  de  la  Marck  was  bred  in  his 
household,  and  bound  to  him  by  many  benefits.  But  he  gave  vent,  even  in 
the  court  of  the  Bishop,  to  his  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  temper,  and  was 
expelled  thence  for  a  homicide,  committed  on  one  of  the  Bishop's  chief  d<p- 
mestics.  From  thenceforward,  being  banished  from  the  good  Prelate's 
presence,  he  hath  been  his  constant  and  unrelenting  foe;  and  now,  I  grieve 
to  say,  he  hath  girded  his  loins,  and  strengthened  his  horn  against  him." 

'*  xou  consider,  then,  the  situation  of  the  worthy  Prelate  as  being  danger- 
ous ?"  said  Quentin  very  anxiously. 

''Alas  I  my  son,"  said  the  good  Franciscan,  "  what  or  who  is  there  in  this 
weary  wilderness,  whom  we  may  not  hold  as  in  danger  ?  But  Heaven  fore- 
fend,  I  should  speak  of  the  reverend  Prelate  as  one  whose  peril  is  imminent. 
He  has  much  treasure,  true  counsellors,  and  brave  soldiers ;  and,  moreover, 
a  messeiiger  who  passed  hither  to  the  eastward  yesterday,  saith  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  despatched,  upon  the  Bishop's  request,  an  hundred 
men-at-arms  to  his  assistance.  This  reinforcement,  with  the  retinue  belong- 
ing to  each  lance,  are  enough  to  deal  with  William  de  la  Marck,  on  whoae 
name  be  sorrow  I — Amen." 

At  this  crisis  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  Sacristan,  who,  in 
a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  anger,  accused  the  Bohemiai«  of  having 

Sraetised  the  most  abominable  arts  of  delusion  among  the  vovnger  brethren, 
[e  had  added  to  their  nightly  meal  cups  of  a  heady  and  intoxicating  coi^ 
dial,  of  ten  times  the  strength  of  tito  most  powerful  wine,  under  which  seve- 
ral of  the  fraternity  had  succumbed, — and  indeed,  although  the  Sacristan 
had  been  strong  to  resist  its  influence,  they  might  yet  see,  from  his  inflamed 
countenance  and  thick  speech,  that  even  he,  the  accuser  himself,  was  in 
some  degree  affected  by  this  unhallowed  potation.  Moreover,  the  Bohemian 
had  sung  songs  of  the  worldly  vanity  ana  impure  pleasures ;  he  had  derided 
the  cord  of  Saint  Francis,  made  jest  of  his  miracles,  and  termed  his  votaries 
fools  and  lazy  knaves.  Lastly,  he  had  practised  ptilmistry,  and  foretold  to 
the  young  Father  Cherubin,  that  he  was  beloved  by  a  beautiful  lady,  who 
should  make  him  father  to  a  thriving  boy. 

The  Father  Prior  listened  to  these  complaints  for  some  time  in  silence,  as 
struck  with  mute  horror  by  their  enormous  atrocity.  When  the  Saoristau 
had  concluded,  he  rose  up,  descended  to  the  court  of  the  convent,  and  ordered 
the  lay  brethren,  on  pain  of  the  worst  consequences  of  spiritual  diaobedienest 
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t>  liettt  Hajnuldin  out  of  the  sacred  preeiDcte,  with  their  broom-^tnTM  •!!<! 
seitwhiuB. 

This  eentenoe  was  executed  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  Qaentin  Dur- 
ward,  who,  howeTer  vexed  at  the  occurrence,  easily  saw  that  his  interferenot 
voald  be  of  no  avail. 

The  discipline  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent,  notwithstanding  the  exhorts 
tions  of  the  Superior,  was  more  ludicrous  than  formidable.  The  Bohemian 
lan  hither  and  thither  throueh  the  court,  amongst  the  clamour  of  yoicos, 
and  noise  of  blows,  some  of  which  reached  him  not,  because  purposely  mi^ 
aimed ;  others,  sincerely  designed  for  his  person,  were  eluded  by  his  activity; 
and  the  few  that  fell  upon  his  back  and  shoulders,  he  took  without  either 
complaint  or  reply.  Tne  noise  and  riot  was  the  greater,  that  the  inexp^ 
rieneed  cudeel-players,  among  whom  Hayraddin  ran  the  ^untlet,  hit  each 
other  more  frequently  than  they  hit  him ;  till  at  length,  desirous  of  endinc  a 
scene  which  was  more  scandalous  than  edifying,  the  Prior  commanded  Sie 
wicket  to  be  flung  open,  and  the  Bohemian,  darting  through  it  with  the 
•peed  of  liehtnin(^  fled  forth  into  the  moonlight. 

During  this  scene,  a  suspicion  which  Durward  had  formerly  entertained, 
recurred  with  additional  strength.  Hayraddin  had,  that  very  morning, 
promised  to  him  more  modest  and  discreet  behaviour  than  he  was  wont  to 
exhibit,  when  they  rested  in  a  convent  on  their  journey ;  yet  he  had  broken 
his  engagement,  and  had  been  even  more  offensively  obstreperous  than  usnaL 
SomeAing  probably  lurked  under  this ;  for  whatever  were  the  Bohemian's 
defloienciea,  he  lacked  neither  sense,  nor,  when  he  pleased,  self-command ; 
and  might  it  not  be  probable  that  he  wished  to  holo  some  communication, 
either  with  his  own  norde  or  some  one  else,  from  which  he  was  debarred  in 
the  course  of  thr  day,  by  the  vigilance  with  which  he  was  watched  by  Quen- 
tin,  and  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem  in  order  to  get  himself  turned  out 
of  the  convent  f 

No  sooner  did  this  suspicion  dart  once  more  through  Qnentin's  mind, 
than,  alert  as  he  always  was  in  his  motions,  he  resolv^  to  follow  his  cud- 

Selled  guide,  and  observe  (secretly  if  possible)  how  he  disposed  of  himsel£ 
Lcoordingly,  when  the  Bohemian  fled,  as  already  mentioned,  out  at  the  gate 
of  the  convent,  Quentin,  hastily  explaining  to  the  Prior  the  necessity  of 
keepini;  sight  of  his  guide,  followed  in  pursuit  of  him. 
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Bnr  JoRwni'B  Tixi  or  Bom  Hooa 

Whsn  Quentin  sallied  from  the  convent,  he  could  mark  the  precipitale 
ledreat  of  the  Bohemian,  whose  dark  figure  was  seen  in  the  far  moonlight 
fl^ng  with  the  speed  of  a  flogged  hound  quite  through  the  street  of  Uie  little 
village,  and  across  the  level  meadow  that  lay  beyond. 

'*Hy  friend  runs  fast,"  said  Quentin  to  himself;  "but  he  must  run 
taster  ^et,  to  escape  the  fleetest  foot  that  ever  pressed  the  heather  of  Qlen- 
honlakin." 

Being  fortunately  without  his  cloak  and  armour,  the  Scottish  mountaineer 
at  Uberty  to  put  forth  a  speed  which  was  unrivalled  in  his  own  glcas. 
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and  wbicb,  notwithstanding  the  rate  at  whioh  the  Bohemian  ran,  wai 
likely  soon  to  bring  his  pursuer  up  with  him.  This  was  not,  howeyer, 
Quecitin's  object ;  for  he  considered  it  more  essential  to  watch  Hayraddin's 
motions,  than  to  interrupt  them.  lie  was  the  rather  led  to  this  by  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  Bohemian  directed  his  course ;  and  which  continuing, 
even  after  the  impulse  of  the  violent  expulsion  had  subsided,  seemed  to  indi- 
oate  that  his  career  had  some  more  certain  goal  for  its  object  than  could 
have  suggested  itself  to  a  person  unexpectedly  turned  out  of  good  quarters 
when  midnight  was  approaching,  to  seek  a  new  place  of  repose.  He  never 
even  looked  oehind  him  ;  and  consequently  Durward  was  enabled  to  follow 
him  unobserved.  At  length  the  Bohemian  having  traversed  the  meadow, 
and  attained  the  side  of  a  little  stream,  the  banks  of  which  were  clothed 
with  alders  and  willows,  Quentin  observed  that  he  stood  still,  and  blew  a 
low  note  on  his  born,  which  was  answered  by  a  whistle  at  some  little 
distance. 

"  This  is  a  rendezvous,"  thought  Quentin ;  "  but  how  shall  I  come  near 
»3nough  to  overhear  what  passes  ?  the  sound  of  my  steps,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  boughs  through  which  I  must  force  my  passage,  will  betray  me, 
uTiless  I  am  cautious  — I  will  stalk  them,  by  Saint  Andrew,  as  if  they  were 
itlen  Isla  deer  —  they  shall  learn  that  I  have  not  conned  woodcraft  for 
nought.  Yonder  they  meet,  the  two  shadows — and  two  of  them  there  are — 
odds  against  me  if  I  am  discovered,  and  if  their  purpose  be  unfriendly,  as  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  And  then  the  Countess  Isabelie  loses  ber  poor  friend! 
— ^Well,  and  he  were  not  worthy  to  be  called  such,  if  he  were  not  ready  to 
meet  a  dozen  in  her  behalf. — Iiave  I  not  crossed  swords  with  Dunois,  the 
best  knight  in  France,  and  shall  I  fear  a  tribe  of  yonder  vagabonds  ? — 
Pshaw ! — God  and  Saint  Andrew  to  friend,  they  will  find  me  both  stout  and 


wary." 


Thus  resolving,  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  taught  him  by  his  silvan  habits, 
our  friend  descended  into  the  channel  of  the  little  stream,  which  varied  in 
depth,  sometimes  scarce  covering  his  shoes,  sometimes  coming  up  to  his 
knees,  and  so  crept  along,  his  form  concealed  by  the  boughs  overnanging 
ibe  bank,  and  his  steps  unheard  amid  the  ripple  of  the  water.  (We  have 
ourselves,  in  the  days  of  yore,  thus  approacned  the  nest  of  the  wakeful 
raven.)  In  this  manner,  the  Scot  drew  near  unperceived,  until  he  distinctly 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  the  subject  of  his  observation,  though  he 
oould  not  distinguish  the  words.  Being  at  this  time  under  the  drooping 
branches  of  a  magnificent  weeping  willow,  which  almost  swept  the  surface 
of  the  water,  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  its  boughs,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
exerting  at  once  much  agility,  dexterity,  and  strength,  he  raised  himself  up 
into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  sat,  secure  from  discovery,  among  the  centnu 
branches. 

From  this  situation  he  could  discover  that  the  person  with  whom  Hay- 
raddin  was  now  conversing  was  one  of  his  own  tribe,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  perceived,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  no  approximation  could 
enable  him  to  comprehend  their  language,  which  was  totally  unknown  to 
him.  They  laughed  much ;  and  as  Hayraddin  made  a  sign  of  skipping 
about,  and  ended  by  rubbing  his  shoulder  with  his  hand,  Durward  had  no 
doubt  that  he  was  relating  uie  story  of  the  bastinading  which  he  had  sus- 
tained previous  to  his  escape  from  the  convent 

On  a  sudden,  a  whistle  was  again  heard  in  the  distance,  which  was  once 
more  answered  by  a  low  tone  or  two  of  Hayraddin's  horn.  Presently  after- 
wards, a  tall,  stout,  soldierly-looking  man,  a  strong  contrast  in  point  of 
thewes  and  sinews  to  the  small  and  slender-limbed  Bohemians,  made  his 
appearance.  He  had  a  broad  baldrio  over  his  shoulder,  which  sustained  a 
sword  that  hung  almost  across  his  person ;  his  hose  were  much  slashed, 
through  which  slashes  was  drawn  silk  or  tiffany,  of  various  colours ;  they 
were  tied  bv  at  least  five  hundred  points  or  strings,  made  of  ribbon,  Vo  the 
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tirikt  buiT-jaoket  which  he  wore,  and  the  right  sleeve  of  which  displa  jed  a 
Bi>Ver  boar's  head,  the  crest  of  his  Captain.  A  very  small  hat  sat  jauntily 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  from  which  descended  a  quantity  of  curled  hair, 
which  fell  on  each  side  of  a  broad  face,  and  mingled  with  as  broad  a  beard, 
about  four  inches  long.  He  held  a  long  lance  in  his  hand  *  and  his  whole 
equipment  was  that  of  one  of  the  German  adventurers,  who  were  known  by 
the  name  of  lansknechts,  in  English,  spearmen,  who  constitoted  a  formida- 
ble part  of  the  infantry  of  the  period.  These  mercenaries  were,  of  coursot 
a  fierce  and  rapacious  soldiery,  and  having  an  idle  tale  current  among 
themselves,  that  a  lanzknecht  was  refused  admittance  into  heaven  on  account 
of  his  vices,  and  into  hell  on  the  score  of  his  tumultuous,  mutinous,  and 
insubordinate  disposition,  they  manfully  acted  as  if  they  neither  sought  the 
one,  nor  eschewed  the  other. 

**  Donner  and  blits  V*  was  his  first  salutation,  in  a  sort  of  Qerman-French, 
which  we  can  only  imperfectly  imitate,  **  Why  have  you  kept  me  dancing 
ID  attendance  dis  dree  nights  V* 

"  I  could  not  see  you  sooner,  Meinherr,"  said  Hayraddin,  verv  submis* 
sively ;  **  there  is  a  young  Scot,  with  as  quick  an  eye  as  the  wild-<;at,  who 
watches  my  least  motions.  He  suspects  me  already,  and,  should  ho  find  his 
suspicion  confirmed,  I  were  a  dead  man  on  the  spot,  and  he  would  carry 
bacK  the  woman  into  France  again." 

""  Was  henker  \"  said  the  lanzknecht ;  '*  we  are  three  —  we  will  attack 
them  to-morrow,  and  carry  the  women  off  without  going  farther.  Yuu  said 
the  two  valets  were  cowards  —  you  and  your  comrade  may  manage  them, 
and  the  Teufel  sail  hold  me,  but  I  match  your  Scota  wild-cat." 

**  Tou  will  find  that  foolhardy,"  said  uayraddin  ;  "  for,  besides  that  wo 
ourselves  count  not  much  in  fighting,  this  spark  hath  matched  himself  with 
the  best  knight  in  France,  and  come  off  with  honour — I  have  seen  those 
who  saw  him  press  Dunois  hard  enough." 

"  Hagel  and  sturmwetter  I  It  is  but  your  cowardice  that  speaks,"  said 
the  German  soldier. 

**  I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  yourself,"  said  Hayraddin  ;  *'  but  ray  trade 
is  not  fighting.  —  If  you  keep  the  appointment  where  it  was  laid,  it  is  well 
—  if  not,  I  guide  them  safely  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  WilHam  de  la 
Marok  may  easily  possess  himself  of  them  there,  provided  he  is  half  ai 
strong  as  he  pretended  a  week  since." 

"  Pos  tausend  1"  said  the  soldier,  **  we  are  as  strong  and  stronger ;  but 
we  hear  of  a  hundreds  of  the  lances  of  Burgund,  —  das  ist,  —  see  you,  — 
five  men  to  a  lance  do  make  five  hundreds,  and  then  hold  me  the  devil,  they 
will  be  fainer  to  seek  for  us,  than  we  to  seek  for  them  ;  for  der  Bischoff  hath 
a  goot  force  on  footing  —  ay,  indeed  I" 

**  Tou  must  then  hold  to  the  ambuscade  at  the  Gross  of  the  Three  Rings, 
or  give  up  the  adventure,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"Geb  up — geb  up  the  adventure  of  the  rich  bride  for  our  noble  haupt- 
man  —  Teufel  I  I  will  charge  through  hell  first  —  Mein  soul,  we  will  be  all 
princes  and  hertsogs,  whom  they  call  dukes,  and  we  will  hab  a  snab  at  the 
wein-kollar,  and  at  the  mouldy  French  crowns,  and  it  may  be  at  the  pretty 
garces  too,  when  lie  with  de  beard  is  weary  on  them." 

"  The  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings  then  still  holds  ?"  said 
the  Bohemian. 

"  Mein  Got,  ay,  —  you  will  swear  to  bring  them  there ;  and  when  they 
are  on  their  knees  before  the  cross,  and  down  from  off  their  horses,  which 
all  men  do,  except  such  black  heathens  as  thou,  we  will  make  in  on  them, 
and  they  are  ours." 

'*  Ay ;  but  I  promised  this  piece  of  necessary  villany  only  on  one  con- 
dition," said  Hayraddin.  —  "I  will  not  have  a  hair  of  the  young  man's 
h«ad  touched.  If  you  swear  this  to  roe,  by  your  Three  dead  Men  of  Cologne^ 
I  will  swear  to  you,  by  the  Seven  Night  Walken,  that  I  will  serve  you 
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truly  as  to  toe  rest.  And  if  yoa  break  your  oath,  the  Kighi  Walkers  vhall 
wake  yoa  seveb  nights  from  your  sleep,  between  night  and  morning,  and« 
on  the  eighth,  they  shall  strangle  and  devour  you." 

*'  But  donner  and  hagel,  what  need  you  be  so  carious  about  the  life  of 
this  boy,  who  is  neither  your  bloot  nor  kin  V  said  the  German. 

"  No  matter  for  that,  honest  Heinrick ;  some  men  have  nieasure  in  cutting 
throats,  some  in  keeping  them  whole  —  So  swear  to  me,  toat  you  will  spare 
him  life  and  limb,  or,  by  the  bright  star  Aldeboran,  this  matter  shall  go  no 
larther  — Swear,  and  by  the  Three  Kings,  as  you  call  them,  of  Cologne— I 
know  you  care  for  no  other  oath.'' 

"Du  bist  ein  oomische  man,"  said  the  lanzknecht,  ''I  swear         " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  Bohemian  —  "  Faoes  about,  brave  lanzknecht,  and 
loDk  to  the  east,  else  the  Kings  may  not  hear  you." 

The  soldier  took  the  oath  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  then  declared 
that  he  would  be  in  readiness,  observing  the  place  was  quite  convenient, 
being  scarce  five  miles  from  their  present  leaguer. 

"  But,  were  it  not  making  sure  work  to  have  a  fahnlein  of  riders  on  the 
other  road,  by  the  left  side  of  the  inn,  which  might  trap  them  if  they  go 
that  way?" 

The  Bohemian  considered  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "No, —the 
appearance  of  their  troops  in  that  direction  might  alarm  the  garrison  of 
Namur,  and  then  they  would  have  a  doubtful  fight,  instead  of  assured  suc- 
cess. Besides,  thev  shall  travel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  for  I  can  suide 
them  which  way  I  will ;  for,  sharp  as  this  same  Scottish  mountaineer  is,  he 
hath  never  asked  any  one's  advice,  save  mine,  upon  the  direction  of  their 
route.  —  Undoubtedly,  I  was  assigned  to  him  hj  an  assured  friend,  whose 
word  no  man  mistruste  till  they  come  to  know  him  a  little." 

'*  Hark  ve,  friend  Hayraddin,"  said  the  soldier,  *'  I  would  ask  you  some- 
what. —  X  ou  and  your  bruder  were,  as  you  say  yourself,  gross  sternen- 
deutor,  that  is,  star-lookers  and  geistorseers  —  Now,  what  henker  was  it 
made  you  not  foresee  him,  your  brudor  Zamet,  to  be  banged  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Heinrick,"  said  Hayraddin ;  —  *'  if  I  could  have  known 
my  brother  was  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  the  counsel  of  King  Louis  to  Duke 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  I  could  have  foretold  his  death  as  sure  as  I  can  fore- 
tell fair  weather  in  July.  Louis  hath  both  ears  and  hands  at  the  Court  of 
Burffundy,  and  Charles's  counsellors  love  the  chink  of  French  gold  as  well 
as  thou  dost  the  clatter  of  a  wine-pot.  —  But  fare  thee  well,  and  keep  ap- 

S ointment — I  must  await  my  early  Soot  a  bow-shot  without  the  gate  of  the 
en  of  the  lasy  swine  yonder,  else  will  he  think  me  about  some  excursion 
which  bcdes  no  good  to  the  success  of  his  journey." 

"  Take  a  draught  of  comfort  first,"  said  the  lanzknecht,  tendering  him  a 
flask,  —  "  but  I  forget ;  thou  art  beast  enough  to  drink  nothing  but  water, 
like  a  vile  vassal  of  Mahound  and  Termagund." 

*'  Thou  art  thyself  a  vassal  of  the  wine-measure  and  the  flagon,"  said  the 
Bohemian, — **  I  marvel  not  that  thou  art  only  trusted  with  the  bloodthirsty 
and  violent  part  of  executing  what  better  heads  have  devised.  —  He  must 
drink  no  wine,  who  would  know  the  thoughte  of  others,  or  hide  his  own. 
But  whv  preach  to  thee,  who  hast  a  thirst  as  eternal  as  a  Mind-bank  in 
Arabia?  —  Fare  thee  well. — Take  my  comrade  Tuisoo  with  thee — his  ap- 
pearance about  the  monastery  may  breed  suspicion." 

The  two  worthies  parted,  after  each  had  again  pledged  himself  to  keep 
the  rendezvous  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Quentin  Durward  watehed  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  de- 
icended  from  his  place  of  concealment,  his  heart  throbbine  at  the  narrow 
jscape  which  he  and  his  fair  charge  had  made  —  if,  indeed,  it  could  yet  be 
dM)hieved  —  from  a  deep-laid  plan  of  villany.  Afraid,  on  his  return  to  the 
monastery,  of  stumbling  upon  Hayraddin,  he  made  a  long  deUmr,  at  the 
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tipeiiae  of  Vraversing  some  very  rou^h  ground,  and  was  tbas  enabled  It 
feCom  to  his  asyVum  on  a  different  point  from  that  bj  which  he  left  it. 

On  the  route,  he  communed  earnestly  with  himself  concerning  the  safest 
plan  to  be  pursued.  lie  had  formed  the  resolution,  when  he  first  heard 
Hayraddiii  avow  his  treachery,  to  put  him  to  death  so  soon  as  the  conference 
broke  up,  and  bis  companions  were  at  a  sufficient  distance ;  but  when  he 
heard  the  Bohemian  express  so  much  interest  in  saving  his  own  life,  he  felt 
ii  would  be  ungrateful  to  execute  upon  him,  in  its  rigour,  the  punishment 
his  treachery  had  deserved.  He  therefore  resolved  to  spare  his  life,  and 
•tea,  if  possible,  still  to  use  his  services  as  a  guide,  under  such  precautions 
•8  shoala  ensure  the  security  of  the  precious  charge,  to  the  preservation  of 
which  his  own  life  was  internally  devoted. 

But  whither  were  they  to  turn  —  the  Countesses  of  Groye  could  neither 
obtain  shelter  in  Bur^ndy,  from  which  they  had  fled,  nor  in  France,  from 
which  they  had  been  in  a  manner  expelled.  The  violence  of  Duke  Charles 
in  the  one  country,  was  scarcely  more  to  be  feared  than  the  cold  and  tyran- 
nical policy  of  King  Louis  in  the  other.  After  deep  thought,  Durward 
ooold  form  no  better  or  safer  plan  for  their  security,  than  that,  evading  the 
ambuscade,  they  should  take  the  road  to  Liege  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
Maes,  and  throw  themselves,  as  the  ladies  originally  designed,  upon  the 
protection  of  the  excellent  Bishop.  That  Prelate's  will  to  protect  them 
eonld  not  be  doubted,  and,  if  reinforced  by  this  Burgundian  party  of  men* 
at-arms,  he  might  be  considered  as  having  the  power.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  hostility  of  William  de  la  Marck^ 
and  from  the  troubles  in  tbe  city  of  Liege,  appeared  imminent,  he  would 
■till  be  able  to  protect  the  unfortunate  ladies  until  they  could  be  despatched 
to  Germany  witn  a  suitable  escort. 

To  sum  up  this  reasoning  —  for  when  is  a  mental  argument  conducted 
vrithout  some  reference  to  selfish  consideration?  —  Quentin  imagined  that 
tbe  death  or  captivity  to  which  King  Louis  had,  in  cold  blood,  consigned 
him,  set  him  at  liberty  from  his  engagements  to  the  Crown  of  France ; 
which,  therefore,  it  was  his  determined  purpose  to  renounce.  The  Bishop 
of  Liege  was  likely,  he  concluded,  to  neea  soldiers,  and  he  thought  that,  by 
the  interposition  of  his  fair  friends,  who  now,  especially  the  elder  Countess, 
treated  him  with  much  familiarity,  he  might  get  some  command,  and  per- 
haps might  have  the  charge  of  conducting  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  some 
place  more  safe  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  And,  to  conclude,  the 
ladies  had  talked,  although  almost  in  a  sort  of  jest,  of  raising  the  Countess's 
own  vassals,  and,  as  others  did  in  those  stormy  times,  fortifying  her  strong 
eastle  against  all  assailants  whatever;  they  had  jestingly  asked  Quentiii, 
whether  he  would  accept  the  perilous  office  of  their  Seneschal ;  and,  on  his 
embracing  the  office  with  ready  glee  and  devotion,  the^  had,  in  the  same 
spirit,  permitted  him  to  kiss  both  their  hands  on  their  confidential  and 
honourable  appointment.  Nay,  he  thought  that  the  hand  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle,  one  oi  the  best  formed  and  most  beautiful  to  which  true  vassal 
aver  did  such  homage,  trembled  when  his  lips  rested  on  it  a  moment  longer 
than  ceremony  required,  and  that  some  confusion  appeared  on  her  cheek 
and  in  her  eye  as  she  withdrew  it.  Something  might  come  of  all  this ;  and 
what  brave  man,  at  Quentin  Durward's  age,  but  would  gladly  have  taken 
the  thoughts  which  it  awakened,  into  the  considerations  which  were  to 
determine  his  conduct? 

This  point  settled,  he  had  next  to  consider  in  what  degree  he  was  to  use 
the  farther  guidance  of  the  faithless  Bohemian,  lie  had  renounced  hit 
first  thought  of  killing  him  in  the  wood,  and,  if  he  took  another  guide,  and 
dismissed  him  alive,  it  would  be  sending  the  traitor  to  the  camp  of  William 
de  la  Marek,  with  intelligence  of  their  motions.  He  thought  of  taking  the 
Prior  into  his  councils,  and  requesting  him  to  detain  the  Bohemian  by 
force,  until  they  should  have  time  to  reach  the  Bishop's  castle ;  but,  on 
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reflection,  he  dared  not  hazard  euch  a  proposition  to  one  who  was  timid 
both  as  an  old  man  and  a  friar,  who  held  the  safety  of  his  convent  th*)  most 
important  object  of  his  duty,  and  who  trembled  at  the  mention  of  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes. 

At  length  Durward  settled  a  plan  of  operation,  on  which  he  could  ih» 
better  reckon,  as  the  execution  rested  entirely  upon  himself;  and,  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  enga;;ed,  he  felt  himseli  capable  of  every  tbin^ 
With  a  firm  and  bold  heart,  though  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  his  situsr 
tion,  Quentin  might  be  compared  to  one  walking  under  a  load,  of  the 
weight  of  which  he  is  conscious,  but  which  yet  is  not  beyond  his  strength 
and  power  of  endurance.  Just  as  his  plan  was  determined,  he  reached  th« 
convent. 

Upon  knocking  gently  at  the  gate,  a  brother,  considerately  stationed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Prior,  opened  it,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  brethren 
were  to  be  engaged  in  the  choir  till  daybreak,  praying  Heaven  to  forgive  to 
the  community  the  various  scandals  which  had  that  evening  taken  place 
among  them. 

The  worthy  friar  offered  Quentin  permission  to  attend  their  devotions ; 
but  his  clothes  were  in  such  a  wet  condition,  that  the  young  Scot  waa 
obliged  to  decline  the  opportunity,  and  request  permission,  instead,  to  sit 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  in  order  to  his  attire  being  dried  before  morning;  as  he 
was  particularly  desirous  that  the  Bohemian,  when  they  should  next  meet, 
should  observe  no  traces  of  his  having  been  abroad  during  the  night.  The 
friar  not  only  granted  his  request,  but  afforded  him  his  own  company,  which 
fell  in  very  happily  with  the  desire  which  Durward  had  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  two  routes  which  he  had  heard  mentioned  by  the 
Bohemian  in  his  conversation  with  the  lanzknecht.  The  friar,  intrusted 
upon  many  occasions  with  the  business  of  the  convent  abroad,  was  the 
person  in  the  fraternity  best  qualified  to  afford  him  the  information  he  re- 
quested, but  observed,  that,  as  true  pilgrims,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
hidies  whom  Quentin  escorted,  to  take  the  road  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Maes,  by  the  Cross  of  the  Kings,  where  the  blessed  relics  of  Caspar,  Mel- 
chior,  and  Balthasar,  (as  the  Catholic  Church  has  named  the  eastern  Magi 
who  came  to  Bethlehem  with  their  offerings,)  had  rested  as  they  were 
transported  to  Cologne,  and  on  which  spot  they  had  wrought  many 
miracles. 

Quentin  replied,  that  the  ladies  were  determined  to  observe  all  the  holy 
stations  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  and  would  certainly  visit  that  of  the 
Cross,  either  in  going  to  or  returnitig  from  Cologne,  but  they  had  heard 
reports  that  the  road  by  the  right  side  of  the  river  was  at  present  rendered 
unsafe  by  the  soldiers  of  the  ferocious  William  de  la  MarcK. 

**  Now  may  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Father  Francis,  "  that  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes  should  again  make  his  lair  so  near  us !  —  Nevertheless,  the  broad 
Maes  will  be  a  good  barrier  betwixt  us,  even  should  it  so  chance." 

*'  But  it  will  he  no  barrier  between  my  ladies  and  the  marauder,  should 
we  cross  the  river,  and  travel  on  the  right  bank,"  answered  the  Scot. 

'*  Heaven  will  protect  its  own,  young  man,"  said  the  friar;  "for  it  were 
hard  to  think  that  the  Kings  of  yonder  blessed  city  of  Cologne,  who  will  not 
endure  that  a  Jew  or  Infidel  should  even  enter  within  the  walls  of  their  town, 
could  be  oblivious  enough  to  permit  their  worshippers,  coming  to  their  shrine 
as  true  pilgrims,  to  be  plundered  and  misused  by  such  a  miscreant  dog  as 
this  Boar  of  Ardennes,  who  is  worse  than  a  whole  desert  of  Saracen  heathens, 
and  all  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  boot." 

Whatever  reliance  Quentin,  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  was  bound  to  rest  upon 
the  special  protection  of  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthasar,  he  could  not  but 
recollect,  that  the  pilgrim  habits  of  the  ladic^s  being  assumed  out  of  mere 
earthly  policy,  he  and  bis  charge  could  scarcely  ezpe  t  their  countenance 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  therefore  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
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ttAn^  the  ladies  in  any  predicament  where  miracaloiis  inteipoe.tion  might 
necessary ;  whilst,  in  tne  simplicity  of  his  ^ood  faith,  he  himself  vowed  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  in  his  own  proper  person,  provided 
the  simaiate  desisn  of  those  over  whose  safety  he  was  now  watching,  should 
be  permitted  by  tXose  reasonable  and  royal  as  well  as  sainted  personages,  ia 
attain  the  desired  effect. 

That  he  mizht  enter  into  this  obligation  with  all  solemnitv,  he  requested 
tiie  friar  to  show  him  into  one  of  the  various  chapels  which  opened  fit>m 
the  main  bodv  of  the  church  of  the  convent,  where,  upon  his  knees,  and 
with  sincere  devotion,  he  ratified  the  vow  which  he  had  made  internally* 
The  distant  sound  of  the  choir,  the  solemnity  of  the  deep  and  dead  hour 
which  he  had  chosen  for  this  act  of  devotion,  the  effect  of  the  glimmerinc 
lamp  with  which  the  little  Gothic  building  was  illuminated — all  contributed 
to  torow  Quentin's  mind  into  the  state  when  it  most  readily  acknowledges 
its  human  frailty,  and  seeks  that  supernatural  aid  and  protection,  which,  in 
•very  worship,  must  be  connected  with  repentance  for  past  sins,  and  resoln« 
tions  of  future  amendment  That  the  object  of  his  devotion  was  misplaced, 
wss  not  the  fault  of  QuenUn ;  and,  its  purpose  being  sincere,  we  can  scarce 
loppose  it  unacceptable  to  the  only  true  Deity,  who  regards  the  motives,  and 
■ot  the  forms  of  prayer,  and  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere  devotion  of  a  heathen 
is  more  estimable  than  the  specious  hypocrisy  of  a  Pharisee. 

Having  commended  himself  and  his  helpless  companions  to  the  Saints, 
and  to  the  keeping  of  Providence,  Quentin  at  length  retired  to  rest,  leaving 
tbs  friar  much  edified  by  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  devotion. 
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PALMISTRY. 

Whrni  inanr  ■  merry  tal«  and  mnnj  ■  mag 
Cbfler'd  the  mo^h  roed.  we  wish'd  the  roogfa  road  It 
The  roay h  mad.  then,  retarnini;  in  a  round, 
Mook'd  oor  enebanted  •tepe,  for  all  waa  ftirr  froond. 

Bamuil  Johssov. 

Bt  peep  of  day  Quentin  Durward  bad  forsaken  his  little  cell,  had  roused 
the  sleepy  grooms,  and,  with  more  than  his  wonted  care,  seen  that  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  day's  journey.  Girths  and  bridles,  the  horse- 
fbrniture,  and  the  shoes  of  the  horses  themselves,  were  carefully  inspected 
with  his  own  eyes,  that  there  mi^ht  be  as  little  chance  as  possible  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  those  casualties,  which,  petty  as  they  seem,  often  inter* 
Mpt  or  disconcert  travelling.  The  horses  were  also,  under  his  ovm  inspe^v 
tioD,  carefully  fed,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  a  long  day's  journey,  or,  if 
that  should  be  necessary,  for  a  hasty  flight. 

Quentin  then  betook  himself  to  his  own  chamber,  armed  himself  with 
oniuual  care,  and  belted  on  his  sword  with  the  feeling  at  once  of  approaohp- 
ing  danger,  and  of  stem  determination  to  dare  it  to  the  uttermost. 

These  generous  feelings  gave  him  a  loftiness  of  step,  and  a  dignity  of 
manner,  which  the  Ladies  of  Grove  had  not  yet  observed  in  him,  though 
they  had  been  highly  pleased  and  interested  by  the  grace,  yet  naivetSt  of  his 
general  behaviour  and  conversation,  and  the  mixture  of  shrewd  intelli^nce 
which  naturally  belonged  to  him,  with  the  simplicity  arising  from  his  se- 
ebded  education  and  distant  country.  He  let  them  understand,  that  it 
•ouJd  be  neoessary  that  they  should  prepare  for  their  journey  this  morning 
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rather  tbrfier  than  usual;  and,  accordingly,  they  left  the  oonvvnt  imiii»> 
diately  after  a  morning  repast,  for  which,  as  well  as  the  other  hcspitalitief 
of  the  House,  the  ladies  made  acknowledgment  by  a  donation  to  the  altar, 
belitting  rather  their  rank  than  their  appearance.  But  this  excited  no  sus- 
picion, as  they  were  supposed  to  be  Englishwomen ;  and  the  attribute  of 
superior  wealth  attached  at  that  time  to  the  insular  character  as  strongly  as 
in  our  own  day. 

The  Prior  blessed  them  as  they  mounted  to  depart,  and  congratulated 
Quentin  on  the  absence  of  his  heathen  guide ;  *'  tor/'  said  the  venerable 
man,  "  better  stumble  in  the  path  than  be  upheld  by  the  arm  of  a  thief  or 
robber." 

Quentin  was  not  quite  of  his  opinion ;  for,  dangerous  as  be  knew  the 
Bohemian  to  be,  he  thought  he  could  use  his  serrices,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  baffle  his  treasonable  purpose,  now  that  he  saw  clearly  to  what  it 
tended.  But  his  anxiety  upon  this  subject  was  soon  at  an  end,  for  the  little 
cavalcade  was  not  an  hundred  yards  from  the  monastery  and  the  Tillage 
before  Maugrabin  joined  it,  riding  as  usual  on  his  little  active  and  wild- 
looking  jennet.  Their  road  led  them  along  the  side  of  the  same  brook 
where  Quentin  had  overheard  the  mysterious  conference  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  Hayraddin  had  not  long  rejoined  them,  ere  they  passed  under 
the  very  willow-tree  which  had  afforded  Durward  the  means  of  conceal- 
ment, when  he  became  an  unsuspected  hearer  of  what  then  passed  betwixt 
that  false  guide  and  the  lanzknecht. 

The  recollections  which  the  spot  brought  back  stirred  Quentin  to  enter 
abruptly  into  conversation  with  his  guide,  whom  hitherto  he  had  scarce 
spoken  to. 

"Where  hast  thou  found  night-quarter,  thou  profane  knave?"  said  the 
Scot. 

"  Your  wisdom  may  guess,  by  looking  on  my  gaberdine,"  answered  the 
Bohemian,  pointing  to  his  dress,  which  was  covered  with  the  seeds  of  hay. 

"  A  good  hay-stack,"  said  Quentin,  "  is  a  convenient  bed  for  an  astrolo- 
ger, and  a  much  better  than  a  heathen  scoffer  at  our  blessed  religion,  and 
its  ministers,  ever  deserves." 

'*  It  suited  my  Klepper  better  than  me,  though,"  said  Hayraddin,  patting 
his  horse  on  the  neck ;  '*  for  he  had  food  and  shelter  at  the  same  time.  The 
old  bald  fools  turned  him  loose,  as  if  a  wise  man's  horse  could  have  infected 
with  wit  or  sagacity  a  whole  convent  of  asses.  Lucky  that  Klepper  knows 
my  whistle,  and  follows  me  as  truly  as  a  hound,  or  we  had  never  met  again, 
and  you  in  your  turn  might  have  whistled  for  a  guide." 

"  I  have  told  thee  more  than  once,"  said  Durward,  sternly,  "  to  restrain 
thy  ribaldry  when  thou  chancest  to  be  in  worthy  men's  company,  a  thine 
which,  I  believe,  hath  rarely  happened  to  thee  in  thy  life  before  now ;  and 
I  promise  thee,  that  did  I  hold  thee  as  faithless  a  ^ide  as  I  esteem  thee  a 
blasphemous  and  worthless  caitiff,  my  Scottish  dirk  and  thy  heathenish 
heart  had  ere  now  been  acquainted,  although  the  doing  such  a  deed  were 
as  ignoble  as  the  sticking  of  swine." 

"  A  wild  boar  is  near  akin  to  a  sow,"  said  the  Bohemian,  without  flinch- 
ing from  the  sharp  look  with  which  Quentin  regarded  him,  or  altering,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  caustic  indifference  which  he  affected  in  his  lan- 
guage ;  "  and  manv  men,"  he  subjoined,  "  find  both  pride,  pleasure,  and 
profit,  in  sticking  them." 

Astonished  at  the  man's  ready  confidence,  and  uncertain  whether  he  did 
not  know  more  of  his  own  history  and  feelings  than  was  pleasant  for  him 
to  converse  upon,  Quentin  broke  off  a  conversation  in  which  he  had  gained 
no  advantage  over  Maugrabin,  and  fell  back  to  his  accustcmed  post  besids 
the  ladies. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  a  considerable  degree  oi  familiarity  bad 
began  to  establish  itself  between  them.     The  elder  Countess  trestea  him 
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(lieing  once  well  assured  of  the  nobility  of  his  birth)  like  a  favoured  equal ; 
and  though  her  niece  showed  her  regard  to  their  protector  less  freely,  y€t^ 
under  every  disadvantage  of  bashfulneas  and  timidity,  Qaentin  thought  he 
could  plainly  perceive,  that  his  company  and  conversation  were  not  by  any 
means  indifferent  to  her. 

Nothing  gives  such  life  and  soul  to  youthful  gaiety  as  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  successfully  received ;  and  Quentin  had  accordingly,  during  th<i 
former  period  of  their  journey,  amused  his  fair  charge  with  the  liveliness 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  songs  and  tales  of  his  country,  the  former  of 
whioh  he  sung  in  his  native  language,  while  his  efforts  to  render  the  latter 
into  his  foreign  and  imperfect  French,  gave  rise  to  a  hundred  little  mistakes 
and  errors  of  speech,  as  diverting  as  the  narratives  themselves.  But  on 
this  anxious  morning,  he  rode  beside  the  ladies  of  Groye  without  any  of  his 
osaal  attempts  to  amuse  them,  and  they  could  not  help  observing  his  silence 
as  something  remarkable. 

"'Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  wolf,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline, 
alluding  to  an  ancient  superstition,  '*and  he  has  lost  his  tongue  in  coo^ 
sequence,"* 

''  To  say  I  had  tracked  a  fox  were  nearer  the  mark,"  thought  Quentin, 
but  gMve  the  reply  no  utterance. 

''Are  you  well,  Seignior  Quentin  ?"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  in  a  tons 
of  interest  at  which  she  herself  blushed,  while  she  felt  that  it  was  som» 
thinz  D-ore  than  the  distance  between  them  warranted. 

*^  He  hath  sat  up  carousing  with  the  jolly  friars,"  said  the  Lady  Ham^ 
line;  **the  Scots  are  like  the  Germans,  who  spend  all  their  mirth  over  the 
Rheinviein,  and  bring  only  their  staggering  steps  to  the  dance  in  the  even- 
ing, anl  their  aching  heads  to  the  ladies'  bower  in  the  morning." 

"  Nay,  gentle  ladies,"  said  Quentin,  "  I  deserve  not  your  reproach.  The 
good  fiiars  were  at  their  devotion  all  night;  and  for  myself,  my  drink  was 
barely  a  cup  of  their  thinnest  and  most  ordinary  wine." 

*'  It  is  the  badness  of  his  fare  that  has  put  him  out  of  humour,"  said  the 
Countess  Isabelle.  "  Cheer  up.  Seignior  Quentin  ;  and  should  we  ever  visit 
my  ancient  Castle  of  Bracqucmont  together,  if  I  myself  should  stand  your 
cup-bearer,  and  hand  it  to  you,  you  shall  have  a  generous  cup  of  wine,  that 
the  like  never  grew  upon  the  vines  of  Hochheim  or  Johannisberg." 

'*  A  glass  of  water,  noble  lady,  from  your  hand"  —  Thus  far  did  Quentin 
begin,  out  his  voice  trembled ;  and  Isabelle  continued,  as  if  she  had  been 
insensible  of  the  tenderness  of  the  accentuation  upon  the  personal  pro- 
noun. 

**  The  wine  was  stocked  in  the  deep  vaults  of  Bracquemont,  by  my  great- 
grandfather the  Rhinegrave  Godfrey,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle. 

''  Who  won  the  hand  of  her  great-grandmother,"  interjected  the  Lady 
Hameline,  interrupting  her  niece,  **  by  proving  himself  the  best  son  of 
chiTalry,  at  the  great  tournament  of  Strasbourg  —  ten  knights  were  slain 
in  the  fists.  But  those  days  are  now  over,  and  no  one  now  thinks  of  encoun- 
tering peril  for  the  sake  of  honour,  or  to  relieve  distressed  beauty." 

To  tnis  speech,  which  was  made  in  the  tone  in  which  a  modern  beauty, 
whose  charms  are  rather  on  the  wane,  may  be  heard  to  condemn  the  rude- 
ness of  the  present  age,  Quentin  took  upon  him  to  reply,  **  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  tnat  chivalry  which  the  Lady  Hameline  seemed  to  consider  as 
extinct,  and  that,  were  it  eclipsed  every  where  else,  it  would  still  glow  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen." 

*  *yiis  danqoe  Msrim 

Jam  fagit  ipsa:  lupi  UoBrin  Tidere  priures.' —  Ftryrtfi,  ix.  eclnva. 

Tb«  cewiaeoftori  add.  in  explaimlion  if  this  paisaea.  the  opinion  of  Pliny :  "  Thr  beinc  hnheld  by  a  w»1| 
m  Italy  ■  Mvoootad  pupoua,  and  ia  sat.  wed  to  take  awaj  th«  apeeeh  ui  a  awn,  -<  thein  aoimaia  hehoU 
tecro'waaMUMOi.'' 

1l2 
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*'  fle  ir  I  'm  l"*  hM  the  Lady  Hameline ;  "  he  would  have  va  believe,  thai 
in  his  'jold  and  bleak  country  still  liTes  the  noble  fire  which  has  decayed  in 
France  and  Germany !  The  poor  youth  is  like  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  mad 
with  partiality  to  his  native  land  —  he  will  next  tell  as  of  the  vines  and 
olives  of  Scotland." 

'*  No,  ma^lam/'  said  Durward  ;  '*  of  the  wine  and  the  oil  of  our  monntains 
I  can  say  little  more,  than  that  our  swords  can  compel  these  rich  produc- 
tions, as  tribute  from  our  wealthier  neighbours.  But  for  the  nnblemished 
faith  and  unfaded  honour  of  Scotland,  f  must  now  put  to  the  proof  how  far 
you  can  repose  trust  in  them,  however  mean  the  individual  who  can  offer 
nothing  more  as  a  pledge  of  your  safety." 

"  You  speak  mysteriously — you  know  of  some  pressing  and  present  dan- 
ger," said  the  Lady  Hameline. 

"  1  have  jead  it  in  hid  eye  for  this  hour  past  I"  exclaimed  the.  Lady  Isa- 
belle,  clasping  her  hands.     "  Sacred  Virgin,  what  will  become  of  us?" 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,  but  what  you  would  desire,"  answered  Durward.  "And 
now  I  am  compelled  to  ask — Gentle  ladies,  can  you  trust  me  V* 

"Trust  your"  answered  the  Countess  Hameline — "certainly — But  why 
the  question  ?    Or  how  far  do  you  ask  our  confidence?" 

"  I,  on  my  part,"  said  the  Countess  Isabella  "  trust  you  implicitly,  and 
without  condition.  If  you  can  deceive  us,  Quentin,  I  will  no  more  look  for 
truth,  save  in  Heaven." 

"  Gentle  lady,"  replied  Durward,  highly  j^atified,  "  you  do  me  but  justice. 
My  object  is  to  alttT  our  route,  by  proceeding  directly  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maes  to  Liegi),  instead  of  crossing  at  Naniur.  This  differs  from  the 
order  assigned  by  King  liOuis,  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  guide.  But 
I  heard  news  in  the  monastery  of  marauders  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes, 
and  of  the  march  of  Burgundian  soldiers  to  suppress  them.  Both  circum- 
stances alarm  me  for  your  safety.  Have  I  your  permission  so  far  to  deviate 
from  the  route  of  your  journey?" 

"  My  ample  and  full  permission,"  answered  the  younger  lady. 

"Cousin,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline,  "I  believe  with  you,  that  the  youth 
means  us  well ;  —  but  bethink  you — we  transgress  the  instructions  of  King 
Louis,  so  positively  iterated." 

"And  why  should  we  regard  his  instructions?"  said  the  Lady  L^^abelle. 
"  I  am,  I  thank  Heaven  for  it,  no  subject  of  his  ;  and,  as  a  suppliant,  he  has 
abused  the  confidence  he  induced  me  to  repose  in  him.  I  would  not  dis- 
honour this  young  gentleman  by  weighing  his  word  for  an  instant  againsl 
the  injunctions  of  yonder  crafty  and  selfish  despot." 

"N<j«i¥,  may  God  bless  you  for  that  very  word,  lady,"  said  Quentin,  joy- 
ously ;  "  and  if  I  deserve  not  the  trust  it  expresses,  tearing  with  wild 
horses  in  this  life,  and  eternal  tortures  in  the  next,  were  e'en  too  good  for 
my  deserts." 

So  saying,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  rejoined  the  Bohemian.  This 
worthy  seemed  of  a  remarkably  passive,  if  not  a  forgiving  temper.  Injury 
or  threat  never  dwelt,  or  at  least  seemed  not  to  dwell,  on  his  recollection  ; 
and  he  entered  into  the  conversation  which  Durward  presently  commenced, 
just  as  if  there  had  been  no  unkindly  word  betwixt  them  in  the  course  of 
the  morning. 

The  dog,  thought  the  Scot,  snarls  not  now,  because  he  intends  to  clear 
scores  with  me  at  once  and  for  ever,  when  he  can  snatch  me  by  the  Tery 
throat ;  but  we  will  try  for  once  whether  we  cannot  foil  a  traitor  at  his  own 
weapons. — "  Honest  Hayraddin,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  travelled  with  ns  for 
ten  days,  yet  hast  never  shown  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill  in  fortune  telling : 
which  you  are,  nevertheless,  so  fond  of  practising,  that  you  must  needs  dis- 
play your  gifts  in  every  convent  at  which  we  stop,  at  the  risk  of  being  repaid 
by  a  night's  lodging  under  a  hav-stack." 

''Yon  have  never  asked  me  for  a  specimen  of  my  »kvll/'  said  the  gipsy 
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''Tm  arf  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  contented  to  ridicule  those  mysteries 
vhich  the}  do  not  understand." 

**GiTe  me  then  a  present  proof  of  your  skill,"  said  Quentin ;  and,  ungloving 
his  band,  he  held  it  out  to  the  gipsy. 

Uayraddin  carefully  regarded  all  the  lines  which  crossed  each  other  on 
the  Scotchman's  palm,  and  noted,  with  equally  scrupulous  attention,  the 
little  riain^  or  swellings  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers  which  were  then  be- 
lieved  as  intimately  connected  with  the  disposition,  habits,  and  fortunes 
of  the  individual,  as  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  pretended  to  be  in  our  own 
time. 

**  Here  is  a  hand,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  which  speaks  of  toils  endured,  and 
dangers  encountered.  I  read  in  it  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  hilt  of 
llie  sword ;  and  yet  some  acquaintance  also  with  the  clasps  of  the  mass- 
book." 

**  This  of  my  past  life  you  may  have  learned  elsewhere,"  said  Quentin ; 
**  tell  me  something  of  the  future." 

"^This  line' from  the  hill  of  Venus,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "not  broken  off 
abruptly,  but  attending  and  accompanying  the  line  of  life,  argues  a  certain 
and  lar^  fortune  by  marriage,  whereby  the  party  shall  be  raised  among 
the  wealthy  and  the  noble  by  the  influence  of  successful  love." 

**  Sach  promises  you  make  to  all  who  ask  your  advice,"  said  Quentin ; 
"*  they  are  part  of  your  art" 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  as  certain,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  as  that  you  shall  in 
brief  space  be  menaced  with  mighty  danger ;  which  I  infer  from  this  bright 
blood-red  line  cutting  the  table-line  transversely,  and  intimating  stroke  of 
sword,  or  other  violence,  from  which  yon  shall  only  be  saved  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a  faithful  friend." 

"Thyself,  ha?"  said  Quentin,  somewhat  indignant  that  the  chiromantist 
should  thus  practise  on  his  credulity,  and  endeavour  to  found  a  reputation 
by  predicting  the  consequences  of  his  own  treachery. 

"  My  art,"  replied  the  Zingaro,  "  tells  me  nought  that  concerns  myself." 

"In  this,  then,  the  seers  of  my  land,"  said  Quentin,  ** excel  your  boasted 
knowledge ;  for  their  skill  teaches  them  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves beset.  I  left  not  my  hills  without  having  felt  a  portion  of  the  double 
vision  with  which  their  inhabitants  are  gifted  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  a  pmof 
of  it,  in  exchange  for  thy  specimen  of  palmistry.  Hayraddin,  the  danger 
which  threatens  me  lies  on  tne  right  bank  of  the  river  =-  I  will  avoid  it  by 
travelling  to  Liege  on  the  lefl  bank." 

The  ^ide  listened  with  an  apathy,  which,  knowing  the  circumstances  in 
which  Maugrabin  stood,  Quentin  could  not  by  any  means  comprehend.  *'  If 
yoa  accomplish  your  purpose,"  was  the  Bohemian's  reply,  '*  the  dangerous 
crisis  will  be  transferred  from  your  lot  to  m?Tie." 

'*I  thought,"  said  Quentin,  ''that  you  said  but  now,  that  yon  could  not 
presai^o  your  own  fortune  ?" 

'*  Kot  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  but  now  told  you  yours,"  answered 
Hayraddin ;  **  but  it  requires  little  knowledge  of  Louis  of  Valois,  to  presage 
that  he  will  hang  your  guide,  because  your  pleasure  was  to  deviate  from  the 
TO%d  which  he  recommended." 

•*The  attaining  with -safety  the  purpose  of  the  journey,  and  ensuring  its 
happy  termination,"  said  Quentin,  **  must  atone  for  a  deviation  from  the 
exact  line  of  the  prescribed  route." 

••Ay,"  replied  the  Bohemian,  "if  you  are  Rure  that  the  King  had  in  his 
own  eye  the  same  termination  of  the  pilgrimage  which  he  insinuated  to 


you," 


"  And  of  what  other  termination  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  been 
5ieditating?  or  why  should  ^ou  suppose  he  had  any  purpose  in  his  thought, 
Ither  than  was  avowed  in  his  direction  ?"  inquired  Quentin. 

"  Simply,"  ri^plied  the  Zingaro,  "  that  those  who  know  aught  of  the 
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Must  Christian  King,  are  aware  that  the  purpose  about  which  }ie  is  mosl 
auxious,  is  always  that  which  he  is  least  willing  to  declare.  I^t  our  gitir 
cious  Louis  send  twelve  embassies,  and  I  will  forfeit  my  neck  to  the  gallows 
a  year  before  it  is  due,  if  in  eleven  of  them  there  is  not  something  at  the 
bottom  of  the  iak-horn  more  than  the  pen  has  written^  in  the  letters  of 
•Tredonce." 

**  I  regard  not  your  foul  suspicions/'  answered  Quentin ;  "  my  duty  is 
plain  and  peremptory — to  convey  these  ladies  in  safety  to  Liege ;  and  I  take 
it  on  me  to  think  that  I  best  discharge  that  duty  in  changing  our  prescribed 
route,  and  keeping  the  left  side  of  the  river  Maes.  It  is  likewise  the  direct 
road  to  Liege.  By  crossing  the  river,  we  should  lose  time,  and  incur  fatigue 
to  no  purpose — Wherefore  should  we  do  so?" 

**  Only  oecause  pilgrims,  as  they  call  themselves,  destined  for  Cologne," 
said  Hayraddin,  "do  not  usually  descend  the  Maes  so  low  as  Liege;  and 
that  the  route  of  the  ladies  will  be  accounted  contradictory  of  their  pro- 
fessed destination." 

"  If  we  are  challenged  on  that  account,"  said  Quentin,  *'  we  will  say  that 
alarms  of  the  wicked  Duke  of  Gueldres,  or  of  William  de  la  Marck,  or  of 
the  Ecorcheurs  and  lanzknechts,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  justify  our 
holding  by  the  lefl,  instead  of  our  intended  route." 

"As  you  will,  my  good  seignior," replied  the  Bohemian  —  "  I  am,  for  my 
part,  equally  ready  to  guide  you  down  the  left  as  down  the  right  side  of  the 
Maes  —  Your  excuse  to  your  master  you  must  make  out  for  yourself." 

Quentin,  although  rather  surprised,  was,  at  the  same  time,  pleased  with 
the  ready,  or  at  least  the  unrepugnant  acquiescence  of  Hayraddin  in  their 
change  of  route,  for  he  needed  his  assistance  as  a  guide,  and  yet  had  feared 
that  the  disconcerting  of  his  intended  act  of  treachery  would  have  driven 
him  to  extremity.  Besides,  to  expel  the  Bohemian  from  their  society,  would 
have  been  the  ready  mode  to  bring  down  William  de  la  Marck,  with  whom 
he  was  in  correspondence,  upon  their  intended  route ;  whereas,  if  Hayrad- 
din remained  with  them,  Quentin  thought  he  could  manage  to  prevent  the 
Moor  from  having  any  communication  with  strangers,  unless  he  was  him- 
self aware  of  it. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  their  original  route,  the  little  party 
followed  that  by  the  left  bank  of  the  broad  Maes,  so  speedily  and  success- 
fully, that  the  next  day  earlv  brought  them  to  the  purposed  end  of  their 
journey.  They  found  that  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  for  tne  8P,ke  of  his  health, 
as  he  himself  alle^d,  but  rather,  perhaps,  to  avoid  bein^  surprised  by  the 
numerous  and  mutinous  population  of  the  city,  had  estabhuhed  his  residence 
in  his  beautiful  Ciistle  of  Schonwaldt,  about  a  mile  without  Liege. 

Just  as  they  approached  the  Castle,  they  saw  the  Prelate  returning  in 
long  procession  from  the  neighbouring  city,  in  which  he  had  been  officiating 
at  the  performance  of  High  Mass.  lie  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  train 
of  religious,  civil,  and  military  men,  mingled  together,  or,  as  the  old  ballad- 
maker  expresses  it, 

"With  many  a  oron-bearer  before, 
Aud  many  a  M\tvu  behmd/' 

The  procession  made  a  noble  appearance,  as,  winding  along  the  verdant 
banks  of  the  broad  Maes,  it  wheeled  into,  and  was  as  it  were  devoured  by» 
the  huge  Gothic  portal  of  the  Episcopal  residence. 

But  when  the  party  came  more  near,  they  found  that  circumstances  around 
the  Castle  argued  a  doubt  and  sense  of  insecurity,  which  contradicted  that 
display  of  pomp  and  power  which  they  had  just  witnessed.  Strong  guards 
of  the  Bishop's  soldiers  were  heedfuUy  maintained  all  around  the  mansion 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  prevailing  appearances  in  an  ect!les»ia>i- 
tical  residence,  seemed  to  argue  a  sense  of  danger  in  the  reverend  Prelate, 
who  found  it  necessary  thus  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  defensive  prtr 
cautions  of  war.    The  Ladies  of  Croye,  when  announced  by  Quentio,  werp 
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reverendj  ushered  into  the  great  Hall,  ivhere  they  met  with  the  roost  cordia] 
reception  from  the  Bishop,  who  met  them  there  at  the  head  of  his  little 
Court.  He  would  not  permit  them  to  kiss  his  hand,  hut  welcomed  them 
with  a  salute,  which  had  something  in  it  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  a  prince 
to  fine  women,  and  something  also  of  the  holy  affection  of  a  pastor  to  the 
sisters  of  his  flock. 

Louis  of  Bourbon j^  the  reigning  Bishop  of  Liege,  was  in  truth  a  generous 
and  kind-hearted  prince ;  whose  life  had  not  indeed  been  always  confined 
with  precise  strictness,  within  the  bounds  of  his  clerical  profession ;  but 
who,  notwithstanding,  bad  uniformly  maintained  the  frank  and  honourabU 
character  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  which  he  was  descended. 

In  later  times,  as  f^  advanced,  the  Prelate  had  adopted  habits  more  be- 
seeming a  member  of  the  hierarchy  than  his  early  reign  had  exhibited,  and 
was  loved  among  the  neighbouring  princes,  as  a  noble  ecclesiastic,  generous 
and  magnificent  in  his  ordinary  mode  of  life,  though  preserving  no  very 
ascetic  severity  of  character,  and  governing  with  an  easy  indifference, 
which,  amid  his  wealthy  and  mutinous  subjects,  rather  encouraged  than 
subdued  rebellious  purposes. 

The  Bishop  was  so  fast  an  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  the  latter 
claimed  almost  a  joint  sovereignty  in  his  bishopric,  and  repaid  the  good* 
natured  ease  with  which  the  Prelate  admitted  claims  which  he  might  easily 
have  disputed,  by  taking  his  part  on  all  occasions,  with  the  determined  and 
furious  zeal  which  was  a  part  of  his  character.  He  used  to  say,  he  con- 
sidered Liege  as  his  own,  the  Bishop  as  his  brother,  (indeed  they  might  be 
accounted  such,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  having  married  for  his  first 
wife,  the  Bishop's  sister,)  and  that  he  who  annoyed  Louis  of  Bourbon,  had 
to  do  with  Charles  of  Burgundy  ;  a  threat  which,  considering  the  character 
and  the  power  of  the  prince  who  used  it,  would  have  been  powerful  with  any 
but  the  rich  and  discontented  city  of  Liege,  where  much  wealth  had,  accord* 
ine  to  the  ancient  proverl,  made  wit  waver. 

The  Prelate,  as  we  have  said,  assured  the  Ladies  of  Croye  of  such  intci^ 
cession  as  his  interest  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  used  to  the  uttermost,  might 
gain  for  them,  and  which,  he  hoped,  might  be  the  more  effectual,  as  Campo- 
basso,  from  some  late  discoveries,  stood  rather  lower  than  formerly  in  the 
Duke's  personal  favour.  He  promised  them  also  such  protection  as  it  was 
io  his  power  to  afford ;  but  the  vgh  with  which  he  gave  the  warrant,  seemed 
to  allow  that  his  power  was  more  precarious  than  in  words  he  was  willing 
to  admit. 

**  At  every  event,  my  dearest  daughters,"  said  the  Bishop,  with  an  air  in 
which,  as  in  his  previous  salute,  a  mixture  of  spiritual  unction  <}ualified  the 
hereditary  gallantry  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  "  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
abandon  the  lamb  to  the  wicked  wolf,  or  noble  ladies  to  the  oppression  of 
faitours.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  though  my  abode  now  rings  with  arms ;  but 
be  assured  I  will  care  for  your  safety  as  for  my  own  ;  and  should  matters 
become  yet  more  distracted  here,  which,  with  our  Lady's  grace,  we  tr^st 
will  be  rather  pacified  than  inflamed,  we  will  provide  for  your  safe-conduct 
to  Germany ;  tor  not  even  the  will  of  our  brotner  and  protector,  Charles  of 
Bursrnndy,  shall  prevail  with  us  to  dispose  of  you  in  any  respect  contrary 
to  ycur  own  inclinations.  We  cannot  comply  with  your  request  of  sending 
you  to  a  convent ;  for,  alas  1  such  is  the  influence  of  the  sons  of  Belial  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  that  we  know  no  retreat  to  which  our  authority 
extends,  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  castle,  and  the  protection  of  oar 
soldiery.  But  here  you  are  most  welcome,  and  your  train  shall  have  all 
honourable  entertainment;  especially  this  youth,  whom  you  recommend  so 
particularly  to  our  countenance,  and  on  whom  in  especial  we  bestow  our 
tlcsbinj;." 

Qupntiii  kneeled,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  receive  the  Episcopal  benediction. 

<*Frv«  yourselves,"  proceeded  the  good  Prelate,  "you  snail  reside  h(.rt 
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witli  Liy  siiter  Isabelle,  a  Canoness  of  Triers,  and  with  wlioip  joa  maj 
dwell  in  all  houour,  even  under  the  roof  of  so  gay  a  bachelor  as  the  Bishop 
of  Litge." 

He  gallantly  conducted  the  ladies  to  his  sister's  apartment,  as  he  ood- 
cluded  -the  harangue  of  welcome ;  and  his  Master  or  the  Household,  an 
officer,  who,  having  taken  Deacon's  orders,  held  something  between  a  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  character,  entertained  Quentin  with  the  hospitality  which 
his  master  enjoined,  while  the  other  personages  of  the  retinue  of  the  Ladies 
of  Croye  were  committed  to  the  inferior  departments. 

In  this  arrangement  Quentin  could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  presenoo 
of  the  Bohemian,  so  much  objected  to  in  country  convents,  seeraea,  in  the 
household  of  this  wealthy,  and  perhaps  we  might  say  worldly  prelate,  to 
attract  neither  objection  nor  remark. 
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Good  Mends,  tweet  friends,  let  ma  not  stir  yoo  op 
To  KUf  sodden  aa  of  matiny  I 

Juuus  Cabab. 

Separated  from  the  L&dv  Isabelle,  whose  looks  had  been  for  00  many 
days  his  load-star,  Quentin  felt  a  strange  vacancy  and  chillness  of  the  heart, 
which  he  had  not  yet  experienced  in  any  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  his  life 
had  subjected  him.  No  doubt  the  cessation  of  the  close  and  unavoidable 
intercourse  and  intimacy  betwixt  them  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Countess  having  obtained  a  place  of  settled  residence;  for,  under  what 
pretext  could  she,  had  she  meditated  such  an  impropriety,  have  had  a  gallant 
young  squire,  such  as  Quentin,  in  constant  attendance  upon  her? 

But  the  shock  of  the  separation  was  not  Uie  more  welcome  that  it  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  the  proud  heart  of  Quentin  swelled  at  finding  he  waa 
parted  with  like  an  ordinary  postilion,  or  an  escort  whose  duty  is  dia- 
oharged ;  while  his  eyes  sympathized  so  far  as  to  drop  a  secret  tear  or  two 
over  the  ruins  of  all  those  airy  cnstirs,  so  many  of  which  he  had  employed 
himself  in  constructing  during  their  too  interesting  journey.  He  made  a 
manly,  but,  at  first,  a  vain  effort  to  throw  off  this  mental  dejection ;  and  so, 
yielding  to  the  feelings  he  could  not  suppress,  he  sat  him  down  in  one  of  the 
deep  recesses  formed  by  a  window  which  lighted  the  ^at  Gothic  hall  of 
Schonwaldt,  and  there  mused  upon  his  hard  fortune,  which  had  not  assigned 
him  rank  or  wealth  sufficient  to  prosecute  his  daring  suit. 

Quentin  tried  to  dispel  the  sadness  wliich  overhung  him  by  despatching 
Charlet,  one  of  the  valets,  with  letters  to  the  court  of  Louis,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye  at  Licce.  At  length  his  natural  buoyancy  of 
temper  returned,  much  excited  by  the  title  of  an  old  romauni  which  had 
been  just  printed  at  Strasbourg,  and  which  lay  beside  him  in  the  window, 
the  title  of  which  set  forth, 

llnw  the  Sqnire  of  Inwe  (Icftree 

Linrvd  the  King's  dauf  bter  of  Hon|carie. 

While  he  was  tracing  the  "  letters  blake"  of  the  ditty  so  congenial  to  hit 
own  situation,  Quentin  was  interrupted  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
looking  un,  beheld  the  Bohemian  standing  by  him. 

Hayraadin,  never  a  welcome  sight,  was  odious  from  hia  late  trtiacNerv 
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and  Qurntin  ^ternlj  asked  him,  why  he  dared  take  the  freedom  x6  toucn  » 
CbnAtiaa  and  a  gentleman  ? 

**  Simply,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  *'  because  I  wished  to  know  if  «,ho 
Christian  gentleman  had  lost  hia  feeling  as  well  as  his  eyes  and  ears.  1  have 
stood  speaking  to  juu  these  five  minutes,  and  you  have  stared  on  that  scrap 
of  yellow  paper,  as  if  it  were  a  spell  to  turn  you  into  a  statue,  and  had 
already  wnnight  half  its  purpose." 

•*  Well,  what  dost  thou  want?     Speak,  and  begone !" 

'*  I  want  what  all  men  want,  though  few  are  satisfied  with  it,"  said  Hay* 
raddin ;  **  I  want  my  due ;  my  ten  crowns  of  gold  for  guiding  the  ladiia 
hither." 

"With  what  face  darest  thou  ask  any  guerdon  beyond  my  sparing  thy 
worthless  life  7"  said  Dorward  fiercely ;  **  thou  knowest  that  it  was  thy  pur* 
pose  to  have  betrayed  them  on  the  road." 

**Bot  I  did  not  betray  them,"  said  Hayraddin  ;  '*  if  I  had,  I  would  have 
asked  no  guerdon  from  you  or  from  them,  but  from  him  whom  their  keepins 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river  might  havQ  benefited.  The  party  that  I 
have  served  is  the  party  who  must  pay  me." 

"  Thy  guerdon  perish  with  thee,  then,  traitor,"  said  Quentin,  telling  out 
the  money.  '*Get  thee  to  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  or  to  the  devil !  but  keep 
hereafter  out  of  my  sight,  lest  I  send  thee  thither  before  thy  time." 

**  The  Boar  of  Ardennes !"  repeated  the  Bohemian,  with  a  stronger  emo- 
tion of  surprise  than  his  features  usually  expressed ;  "  it  was  then  no  vague 
guess — no  general  suspicion — which  made  you  insist  on  changing  the  roaid  T 
— Can  il  be— are  there  really  in  other  lands  arts  of  prophecy  more  sure  than 
those  of  our  wandering  tribes?  The  willow-tree  under  which  we  spoke 
could  tell  no  tales.  But  no— no — no—DoIt  that  I  was! — I  have  it — I  oave 
it! — the  willow  by  the  brook  near  yonder  convent — I  saw  you  look  tow.ard8 
it  as  you  passed  it,  about  half  a  mile  from  yon  hive  of  drones  —  that  could 
not  indeea  speak,  but  it  might  hide  one  who  could  hear  I  I  will  hold  my 
councils  in  an  0|)en  plain  henceforth  ;  not  a  bunch  of  thistles  shall  be  near 
me  for  a  Scot  to  shroud  amongst — Ha  I  ha !  the  Scot  hath  beat  the  Zingnro 
at  his  own  subtle  weapons.  But  know,  Quentin  Durward,  that  you  have 
foiled  me  to  the  marring  of  thine  own  fortune — Yes !  the  fortune  I  have  told 
thee  of,  from  the  lines  on  thy  hand,  had  been  richly  accomplished  but  for 
thine  own  obstinacy."  • 

'*  By  Saint  Andrew,"  said  Quentin,  *'  thy  impudence  makes  me  langh  in 
spite  of  myself — How,  or  in  what,  should  thy  successful  villany  have  been 
of  service  to  me  ?  I  beard,  indeed,  that  you  did  stipulate  to  save  my  life, 
which  condition  your  worthy  allies  would  speedily  have  forgotten,  had  we 
once  come  tu  blows  —  but  in  what  thy  betrayal  of  these  ladies  could  have 
served  me,  but  by  exposing  me  to  death  or  captivity,  is  a  matter  beyond 
boman  brains  to  conjecture." 

**  No  matter  thinking  of  it,  then,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  for  I  mean  still  to 
surprise  you  with  my  gratitude.  Had  you  kept  back  my  hire,  I  should  have 
held  that  we  were  quit,  and  had  left  you  to  your  own  foolish  guidance.  As 
h  is,  I  remain  your  debtor  for  yonder  matter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher." 

**  Methinks  I  have  already  taken  out  the  payment  in  cursing  and  abusing 
thee,"  said  Quentin. 

'*  Hard  words,  or  kind  ones,"  said  the  Zingaro,  '*  are  but  wind,  which 
make  no  weight  in  the  balance.  Had  you  struck  me,  indeed,  instead  of 
threatening " 

**  I  am  likely  enough  to  take  out  payment  in  that  way,  if  you  provoke  mo 
kmger." 

'*  I  would  not  advise  it,"  said  the  Zingaro ;  "  such  payment,  made  by  a 
rash  hand,  might  exceed  the  debt,  and  unhappily  leave  a  balance  on  your 
side,  which  I  am  not  one  to  forget  or  forgive.  And  now  fareweU,  but  not 
toot  a  !•  ng  space  —  I  go  to  bid  adieu  to  the  I^ies  of  Croye." 
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**  1  hou  t**  sa  ■]  Quentin  in  astonishment —  "  ihau  be  admitted  to  the  pr» 
Ronco  of  the  ladiefl,  and  here,  where  they  are  in  a  manner  recIoBes,  nnder  thi 
protection  uf  the  Bishop's  sister,  a  noble  canoness  ?  —  It  is  impossible." 

**  Marthon,  however,  waits  to  conduct  me  to  their  presence,"  said  the 
Zingaro,  with  a  sneer ;  "  and  1  must  pray  your  forgiveness  if  I  leave  you 
something  abruptly." 

Ho  turned  as  if  to  depart,  but  instantly  coming  back,  said,  with  a  toDO 
of  deep  and  serious  emphasis,  '*  I  know  your  hopes  —  they  are  daring,  yet 
not  vain  if  I  aid  them.  I  know  your  fears,  they  snould  teach  prudence,  not 
timidity.  Every  woman  may  be  won.  A  count  is  but  a  nickname,  which 
will  befit  Quentin  as  well  as  the  other  nickname  of  duke  befits  Charles,  or 
that  of  king  befits  Louis." 

Ere  Durward  could  reply,  the  Bohemian  had  left  the  hall.  Quentin 
instantly  followed  ;  but,  better  acquainted  than  the  Scot  with  the  passages 
of  the  house,  Hayraddin  kept  the  advantage  which  he  had  gotten  ;  and  tho 
pursuer  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  descended  a  small  back  staircase.  Still  Dur- 
ward followed,  though  without  exact  consciousness  of  his  own  purpose  in 
doing  so.  The  staircase  terminated  by  a  door  opening  into  the  alley  of  a 
garden,  in  which  he  again  beheld  the  Zingaro  hastening  down  a  pleached 
walk. 

On  two  sides  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  the  castle— • 
a  huge  old  pile,  partly  castellated,  and  partly  resembling  an  ecclesiastical 
building ;  on  the  other  two  sides,  the  enclosure  was  a  high  embattled  walL 
Crossing  the  alleys  of  the  garden  to  another  part  of  the  building,  where  a 
postern-door  opened  behind  a  large  massive  buttress,  overgrown  with  ivy, 
llayraddin  looked  back,  and  waved  his  hand  in  signal  of  an  exulting  fare> 
well  to  his  follower,  who  saw  that  in  effect  the  postern-door  was  opened  bj 
Marthon,  and  that  the  vile  Bohemian  was  admitted  into  the  precincts,  as 
he  naturally  concluded,  of  the  apartment  of  the  Countesses  of  Croye.  Quen- 
tin bit  his  lips  with  indignation,  and  blamed  himself  severely  that  he  had 
not  made  the  ladies  sensible  of  the  full  infamy  of  Hayraddin's  character, 
and  acquainted  with  his  machinations  against  their  safety.  The  arrogating 
manner  in  which  the  Bohemian  had  promised  to  back  his  suit,  added  to 
his  anger  and  his  disgust ;  and  he  felt  as  if  even  the  hand  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle  would  be  profaned,  were  it  possible  to  attain  it  by  suoh  patronage. 
"  But  it  is  all  a  deception,"  he  said —  **  a  turn  of  his  base  juggling  artifice. 
He  has  procured  access  to  these  ladies  upon  some  false  pretence,  and  with 
some  mischievous  intention.  It  is  well  I  have  learned  where  they  lodge. 
I  will  watch  Marthon,  and  solicit  an  interview  with  them,  were  it  but  to 

Slace  them  on  their  guard.  It  is  hard  that  I  must  use  artifice  and  brook 
elay,  when  such  as  he  have  admittance  openly  and  without  scruple.  They 
shall  find,  however,  that  though  I  am  excluaed  from  their  presence,  Isabelle's 
safety  is  still  the  chief  subject  of  my  vigilance." 

While  the  young  lover  was  thus  meditating,  an  aged  gentleman  of  the 
Bishop's  househola  approached  him  from  the  same  door  by  which  he  had 
himself  entered  the  garden,  and  made  him  aware,  though  with  the  greatest 
civility  of  manner,  that  the  garden  was  private,  and  reserved  only  for  the 
use  of  the  Bishop,  and  guests  of  the  very  highest  distinction. 

Quentin  heard  him  repeat  this  information  twice  ere  he  put  the  proper 
construction  upon  it ;  and  then  starting  as  from  a  reverie,  be  bowed  and 
hurried  out  of  the  garden,  the  official  perstm  following  him  all  the  way,  and 
overwhelming  him  with  formal  apologies  for  the  necessary  discharge  of 
his  duty.  Nay,  so  pertinacious  was  he  in  his  attempts  to  remove  the  offence 
which  ne  conceived  Durward  to  have  taken,  that  he  offered  to  bestow  his 
own  company  upon  him,  to  contribute  to  his  entertainment ;  until  Quentin, 
internally  cursing  his  formal  foppery,  found  no  better  way  of  escape,  than 
pretending  a  desire  of  visiting  the  neighbouring  city,  and  setting  off  thithe# 
tit  ^vch  a  round  pace  as  speedily  subdued  all  desire  in  tho  grntleman-u»her 
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tt  aeeumpany  him  farther  than  the  drawbridge.  In  a  few  minutes,  Qacntic 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Liege,  then  one  of  the  richest  in  Flan 
ders,  and  of  course  in  the  world. 

Melancholy,  even  loTe-meianchoIy,  is  not  so  deeply  seated,  at  least  in  mindf 
oi  a  manly  and  elastic  character,  as  the  soft  enthusiasts  who  suffer  under  it 
are  fond  of  believing.  It  yields  to  unexpected  and  striking  impressions 
upon  the  senses,  to  change  of  place,  to  such  scenes  as  create  new  trains  ol 
association,  and  to  the  influence  uf  the  busy  hum  of  mankind.  In  a  few 
uinofces,  Quentin's  attention  was  as  much  engrossed  by  the  variety  of 
objects  presented  in  mpid  succession  by  the  busy  streets  of  Liege,  as  if  thert 
had  neither  been  a  Countess  Isabelie,  nor  a  Bohemian,  in  the  world. 

The  lofty  houses,  —  the  stately,  though  narrow  and  gloomy  streets,—  the 
splendid  display  of  the  richest  goods  and  most  fforgeous  armour  in  the 
warehouses  and  shops  around,  —  the  walks  crowded  by  busy  citizens  of 
every  description,  pasRing  and  repassing  with  faces  of  careful  importance 
or  eager  bustle,  —  the  huge  wains,  which  transported  to  and  fVo  the  sfH>jects 
of  export  and  import,  the  former  consisting  of  broad-cloths  and  serge,  arms 
of  all  kinds,  nails  and  iron  work,  wbile  the  latter  comprehend^  every 
article  of  use  or  luxury,  intended  either  for  the  consumption  of  an  opulent 
city,  or  received  in  barter,  and  destined  to  be  transported  elsewhere,  —  all 
these  objects  combined  to  form  an  engrossing  picture  of  wealth,  bustle,  and 
splendour,  to  which  Quentin  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  He  admired 
also  the  Tarious  streams  and  canals,  drawn  from  and  communicating  with 
the  Maes,  which,  traversing  the  city  in  various  directions,  offered  to  every 
quarter  the  comm  Tcial  facilities  of  water-carriage,  and  be  failed  not  to  hear 
a  mass  in  the  venerable  M  Church  of  Saint  Lainbert,  said  to  have  been 
firanded  in  the  eighth  century. 

It  was  upon  leaving  this  place  of  worship  that  Quentin  began  to  observe, 
that  he,  who  hod  been  hitherto  gazing  f>n  all  around  him  with  the  eagerness 
of  unrestrained  curiosity,  was  himself  the  object  of  attention  to  several 
groups  of  substantial-looking  burghers,  who  seemed  assembled  to  look  upon 
htm  as  he  left  the  church,  and  amongst  whom  arose  a  buzz  and  whisper, 
which  spread  from  one  party  to  another ;  while  the  number  of  gazers  con- 
tinued to  augment  rapidly,  and  the  eyes  of  each  who  added  to  it  were 
eagerly  directed  to  Quentin,  with  a  stare  which  expressed  much  interest 
and  curiosity,  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect 

At  length  he  now  formed  the  centre  of  a  considerable  crowd,  which  yel 
yielded  before  him  while  he  continued  to  move  forward ;  while  those  who 
followed  or  kept  pace  with  him  studiously  avoided  pressing  on  him,  or  im- 
peding his  motions.  Yet  his  situation  was  too  embarrassing  to  be  long 
endured,  without  making  some  attempt  to  extricate  himself,  and  to  obtain 
■ome  explanation. 

Quentin  looked  around  him,  and  fixing  upon  a  jolly,  stout-made,  respect- 
able man,  whom,  by  his  velvet  cloak  and  gold  chain,  he  concluded  to  be  a 
burgher  of  eminence,  and  perhaps  a  magistrate,  he  asked  him,  '*  Whether 
he  saw  any  thing  particular  in  his  appearance,  to  attract  public  attention 
in  a  degree  so  unusual?  or  whether  it  was  the  ordinary  custom  of  the 
oeople  uf  Liege  thus  to  throng  around  strangers  who  chanced  to  visit  their 
eity  V 

** Surely  not,  good  seignior,''  answered  the  burgher;  "the  Liegeois  are 
neither  so  idly  curious  as  to  practise  such  a  custom,  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  your  dress  or  appearance,  saving  that  which  is  most  welcome  to  this 
eity,  and  which  our  townsmen  are  both  delighted  to  see,  and  desirous  to 
honour." 

" This  sounds  very  polite,  worthy  sir,"  said  Quentin;  "tut  by  the  Cross 
pf  Saint  Andrew,  I  cannot  even  gueas  at  your  meaning." 

"Your  oath,  sir,"  answered  the  merchant  of  Liege,  "as  w»41  tm  your 
Meent,  convinces  me  that  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture." 
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"  By  my  patron  Saint  Quentin  I"  said  Durward,  **  I  am  farther  olF  horn 
jfuur  meaning  than  ever." 

"  There  again  now/'  rejoined  the  Liegeois,  looking,  as  he  spoke,  most 
provdkingly,  yet  most  civilly,  politic  and  intelligent.  ->  **  It  is  sorely  not  for 
us  to  s<ie  that  which  you,  worthy  seignior,  deem  it  proper  to  conceal.  Bat 
why  swear  hy  Saint  Quentin,  if  you  would  not  have  me  construe  your  mean- 
ing?—We  know  the  good  Count  of  Saint  Paul,  who  lies  there  at  present^ 
wishes  well  to  our  cause." 

''On  my  life,"  said  Quentin,  *'you  are  under  some  delusion.-^ I  know 
nothing  of  Saint  Paul" 

"  Nay,  we  question  you  not,"  said  the  burgher;  "although,  hark  ye-* I 
•ay,  hark  in  your  ear — my  name  is  Pavilion." 

'*  And  what  is  my  business  with  that,  Seignior  Pavilion  7"  said  Quentin. 

"Nay,  nothing  —  only  methinks  it  might  satisfy  you  that  I  am  trust- 
worthy.—Here  is  my  colleague  Rouslaer,  too." 

Rouslaer  advanced,  a  corpulent  dignitary,  whose  fair  round  belly,  like  a 
battering-ram,  "did  shake  the  press  before  him,"  and  who,  wKispering 
caution  to  his  neighbour,  said  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  "You  forget-,  eood  col- 
league, the  place  is  too  open  —  the  seignior  will  retire  to  your  house  or 
mine,  and  drink  a  glass  of  Rhenish  and  sugar,  and  then  we  shall  bear 
more  of  our  good  friend  and  ally,  whom  we  love  with  all  our  honest  Flemish 
hearts." 

"  I  haye  no  news  for  any  of  you,"  said  Quentin,  impatiently ;  "  I  will 
drink  no  Rhenish ;  and  I  only  desire  of  you,  as  men  of  account  and  re- 
spectability, to  disperse  this  idle  crowd,  and  allow  a  stranger  to  leave  your 
town  as  quietly  as  he  came  into  it." 

"  Nay,  then,  sir,"  said  Rouslaer,  "  since  you  stand  so  much  on  your  in- 
cognito, and  with  us,  too,  who  are  men  of  confidence,  let  me  ask  yon 
roundly,  wherefore  wear  you  the  badge  of  your  company  if  you  would  re- 
main unknown  in  Liege  ?" 

"  What  badge,  and  what  order  ?"  said  Quentin ;  "  you  look  like  reverend 
men  and  grave  citizens,  yet,  on  my  soul,  you  are  either  mad  yourselves,  or 
desire  to  drive  me  so." 

"  Sapperment !"  said  the  other  burgher,  "  this  youth  would  make  Saint 
Lambert  swear!  Why,  who  wear  bonnets  with  the  Saint  Andrew's  cross 
and  fleur-de-lys,  save  the  Scottish  Archers  of  King  Louis's  Quards  7" 

"  And  supposing  I  am  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  why  should  you 
make  a  wonder  of  my  wearing  the  badge  of  my  company?"  said  Qaantin, 
impatiently. 

"  He  has  avowed  it,  he  has  avowed  it !"  said  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion,  turn- 
ing to  the  assembled  burghers  in  attitudes  of  congratulation,  with  waving 
arms,  extended  palms,  and  large  round  faces  radiating  with  glee.  "  He 
hath  avowed  himself  an  Archer  of  Louis's  Guard — of  Louis,  the  guardian 
of  the  liberties  of  Liege  I" 

A  general  shout  and  cry  now  arose  from  the  multitude,  in  which  were 
mingfed  the  various  sounds  of  "  Long  live  Louis  of  France  I  Long  liye 
the  Scottish  Guard!  Long  live  the  valiant  Archer!  Our  liberties,  our 
privileges,  or  death  I  No  imposts !  Long  live  the  valiant  Boar  of  Ardenneti ! 
l>own  with  Charles  of  Burgundy!  and  confusion  to  Bourbon  and  hit 
bishopric !" 

Haif-«tunned  by  the  noise,  which  began  anew  in  one  quarter  so  soon  as 
it  ceased  in  another,  rising  and  falling  like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and 
augmented  by  thousands  of  voices  which  roared  in  chorus  from  distant 
streets  and  market-places,  Quentin  had  yet  time  to  form  a  conjecture 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  and  a  plan  for  regulating  his  <vwn 
conduct. 

He  hod  forgotten  that,  afler  his  skirmish  with  Orleans  and  Dunoi^,  (ii« 
«f  his  comrades  had,  at  Lord  Crawford's  command,  replaced  the  nufiov 
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i^Ten  by  the  sword  of  the  latter,  with  one  of  the  steel-lined  bonndts,  whicii 
fi:*rmed  a  part  of  the  proper  and  well-known  eouipment  of  the  Scottish 
Oaiirds.  That  an  individual  of  this  body,  which  was  always  kept  reiy 
eloee  to  Loais's  person,  should  have  appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  cit^,  whoM 
ciyil  discontents  had  been  aggravatea  by  the  agents  of  that  King,  wak 
natoraily  enoueh  interpreted  by  the  burghers  of  Liege  into  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  Louis  openly  to  assist  their  oauee ;  and  the  apparition  of  at 
individual  archer  was  magnified  into  a  pledge  of  immediate  and  active  sup- 
port from  Louis  —  nay,  into  an  assurance  that  his  auxiliary  forces  were 
aetuall^  entering  the  towq  at  one  or  other,  though  no  one  could  distinctly 
tell  which,  of  the  city-gates. 

To  remove  a  conviction  so  generally  adopted,  Quentin  easily  saw  was 
impossible  —  nay,  that  any  attempt  to  undeceive  men  so  obstinately  pre> 
possessed  in  their  belief,  would  be  attended  with  personal  risk,  which,  in 
this  case,  he  saw  little  use  of  incurring.  He  therefore  hastily  resolved  to 
temporise,  and  to  get  free  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  this  resolution  he 
formed  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  conducting  him  to  the  Stadtbouse, 
where  the  notables  of  the  town  were  fast  assembling,  in  order  to  hear  the 
tiding  which  he  was  presumed  to  have  brought,  and  to  regale  him  with  a 
splendid  banquet. 

In  spite  of  all  his  opposition,  which  was  set  down  to  modesty,  he  was  on 
every  side  surrounded  by  the  donors  of  popularity,  the  unsavoury  tide  of 
which  now  floated  around  him.  His  two  burgomaster  friends,  who  were 
SehoppefL,  or  Svndics  of  the  city,  had  made  fast  both  his  arms.  Before 
him,  Nikkei  Blok,  the  chief  of  the  butcher's  incorporation,  hastily  sum- 
moned from  his  office  in  the  shambles,  brandished  his  death-doing  axe,  yet 
smeared  with  blood  and  brains,  with  a  courage  and  grace  which  branttoein 
alone  could  inspire.  Behind  him  came  the  tall,  lean,  raw-boned,  very 
drunk,  and  very  patriotic  figure  of  Glaus  Hammerlein,  president  of  the 
mystery  of  the  workers  in  iron,  and  followed  by  at  least  a  thousand  un- 
washed artificers  of  his  class.  Weavers,  nailers,  ropemakers,  artisans  of 
every  degree  and  calling,  thronged  forward  to  join  the  procession  from 
every  gloomy  and  narrow  street.  Escape  seemed  a  desperate  and  impossi^ 
ble  adventure. 

In  this  dilemma,  Quentin  appealed  to  Rouslaer,  who  held  one  arm,  and 
to  Pavilion,  who  had  secured  the  other,  and  who  were  conducting  him  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  ovation,  of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  become 
the  principal  object.  He  hastily  acquainted  them  "with  his  having  thought* 
ksasfy  adopted  the  bonnet  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  on  an  accident  having 
oeeurred  to  the  head-piece  in  which  he  had  proposed  to  travel :  he  resetted 
that,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  sharp  wit  with  which  the  Liegeois 
drew  the  natural  inference  of  his  quality,  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  these 
things  had  been  publicly  discovered;  and  he  intimated,  that,  if  just  now 
eondocted  to  the  Stadtbouse,  he  might  unhappily  feel  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  communicating  to  the  assembled  notables  certain  matters, 
which  he  was  directed  by  the  King  to  reserve  for  the  private  ears  of  his 
eieellent  gossips,  Meinheers  Kouslaer  and  Pavilion  of  Liege." 

This  last  hint  operated  like  magic  on  the  two  citizens,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  insurgent  burghers,  and  were,  like  all  dema- 
gogues of  their  kind,  desirous  to  keep  every  thing  within  their  own  manage- 
ment, so  far  as  possible.  They  therefore  hastily  agreed  that  Quentin  should 
leave  the  town  for  the  time,  and  return  by  night  to  Liege,  and  converse 
with  them  privately  in  the  house  of  Rouslaer,  near  the  gate  opposite  to 
8chonwaldt.  Quentin  hesitated  not  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  at  present 
residing  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  under  pretence  of  bearing  despatches  from 
the  French  Courtj  although  his  real  errand  was,  as  they  had  well  conjeo- 
cured,  designed  to  the  citizens  Of  Liege ;  and  this  tortuous  mode  cf  conduct* 
iiig  a  communication,  as  well  as  tbe  character  and  rank  of  the  person  ts 
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whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  intrusted,  was  so  ooDsonant  to  the  character 
of  Louis,  as  r  eitner  to  excite  doubt  nor  surprise. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  edaircissemeni  was  oonipleted,  the  progress 
of  the  multitude  brought  them  opposite  to  the  door  of  Favillon's  house,  \u 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  but  which  communicated  from  behind  with  the 
Maes,  by  means  of  a  garden,  as  well  as  an  extensive  manufactory  of  tan- 
pits,  and  other  conveniences  for  dressing  hides ;  for  the  patriotic  bvrghor 
was  a  felt-dresser,  or  currier. 

It  was  natural  that  Pavilion  should  desire  to  do  the  honours  of  bis  dwell- 
ing to  the  supposed  envoy  of  Louis,  and  a  halt  before  his  house  excited  no 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  multitude ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  greeted  Mein- 
heer  Pavilion  with  a  loud  vivat,  as  he  ushered  in  his  distwguished  guest. 
Quentin  speedily  laid  aside  his  remarkable  bonnet,  for  the  cap  of  a  felt- 
maker,  and  flung  a  cloak  over  his  other  apparel.  Pavilion  then  furnished 
him  with  a  passport  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  return  by  night  or 
day  as  should  suit  his  convenience ;  and  lastly,  committed  him  to  the  charge 
of  his  daughter,  a  fair  and  smiling  Flemish  lass,  with  instructions  how  he 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  while  he  himself  hastened  back  to  his  colleague,  to 
amuse  their  friends  at  the  Stadthouse,  with  the  best  excuses  which  they 
could  invent  for  the  disappearance  of  King  Louis's  envoy.  We  cannot,  as 
the  footman  says  in  the  play,  recollect  the  exact  nature  of  the  lie  which  the 
belwethers  told  the  flock ;  but  no  task  is  so  easy  as  that  of  imposing  upon 
a  multitude  whose  eager  prejudices  have  more  than  half  done  the  business 
ere  the  impostor  has  spoken  a  word. 

The  worthy  burgess  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  his  plump  daughter,  Trud- 
chen,  with  many  a  blush,  and  many  a  wreathed  smile,  which  suited  very 
prettily  with  lips  like  cherries,  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  transj^arently 
pure,  escorted  the  handsome  stranger  through  the  pleached  alleys  of  the 
Sieur  Pavilion's  garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  ana  (here  saw  him  fairly 
embarked  in  a  boat,  which  two  stout  Flemings,  in  their  trunk-hose,  fur 
caps,  and  many-buttoned  jerkins,  had  got  in  readiness  with  as  much  baste 
as  their  low-country  nature  would  permit. 

As  the  pretty  Irudchen  spoke  nothing  but  German,  Quentin  —  no  dis> 
paragement  to  his  loyal  affection  to  the  Countess  of  Gro^e,  —  could  only 
express  his  thanks  by  a  kiss  on  those  same  cherry  lips,  which  was  very  gal- 
lantly bestowed,  and  accepted  with  all  modest  gratitude ;  for  gallants  with 
a  form  and  face  like  our  Scottish  Archer,  were  not  of  every  day  occurrence 
among  the  bourgeoisie  of  Liege.* 

While  the  boat  was  rowed  up  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Maes,  and  passed 
the  defences  of  the  town,  Quentin  had  time  enough  to  reflect  what  account 
he  ought  to  give  of  his  adventure  in  Liege,  when  he  returned  to  the  Bishop's 
palace  of  Schonwaldt ;  and  disdaining  alike  to  betray  any  person  who  had 
reposed  confidence  in  him,  although  by  misapprehension,  or  to  conceal  from 
the  hospitable  Prelate  the  mutinous  state  of  bis  capital,  he  resolved  to  cuo- 
fine  himself  to  so  general  an  account  as  might  put  the  Bishop  upon  bii 
guard,  while  it  should  point  out  no  individual  to  his  vengeance. 

He  was  landed  from  the  boat,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle,  and 
rewarded  his  rowers  with  a  guilder,  to  their  great  satisfaction.  Yet,  shurt 
as  was  the  space  which  divided  him  from  Schonwaldt,  the  castle-bell  had 
tolled  for  dinner,  and  Quentin  found,  moreover,  that  he  had  approached  the 
oastle  on  a  different  side  from  that  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  that  to  go 
round  vrould  throw  his  arrival  considerably  later.  lie,  therefore,  made 
straight  towards  the  side  that  was  nearest  to  him,  as  he  discerned  that  it 
presented  an  embattled  wall,  probably  that  of  the  little  garden  already 

*  The  advent  ore  of  Qaentin  at  Lieffe  may  be  thought  overstniineil,  yet  it  w  extraordinary  wLat  slicht  nir- 
tfOiMtanres  will  inllQenoe  the  public  mind  in  ■  moment  of  doubt  and  nncertainry.  Mnat  renders  must 
raoMmber,  that,  when  the  Dutch  were  on  the  point  of  rivimg,  ayainM  the  French  yi>ke.  the..-  zf  ul  fur  kb«r% 
llOtt  received  a  Btrongr  impnlie  fmni  the  Inndiiii;  of  a  person  iu  n  British  volunteer  iiniftirm,  wt.t-«)  pit 
IkM^li  Uhat  of  a  piivaie  individuMl,  was  received  as  a  guiirantee  or  sttoooors  fraai  EniriaeA 
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noticed,  with  a  postern  opening  upon  the  moat,  and  a  skiff  moored  bj  thf 
postern,  which  mi^ht  serve, *he  thought,  upon  summons,  to  pass  him  over 
As  he  approached,  in  hopes  to  make  his  entranoe  this  way,  the  postern 
opened,  a  man  came  out,  and,  jumping  into  the  boat,  made  nis  way  to  ths 
farther  side  of  the  moat,  and  then,  with  a  long  pole,  pushed  the  skiff  back 
towards  the  place  where  he  had  embarked,  i^  ne  came  near,  Qnentin  dis- 
cerned that  this  person  was  the  Bohemian,  who,  avoiding  him,  as  was  not 
difficult,  held  a  different  path  towards  liege,  and  was  presently  out  o^ 
his  ken. 

Here  was  new  subject  for  meditation.  Had  this  vagabond  heathen  been 
all  this  while  with  the  Ladies  of  Groye,  and  for  what  purpose  should  they 
so  far  have  graced  him  with  their  presence  ?  Tormented  with  this  thought^ 
Durward  became  doubly  determined  to  seek  an  explanation  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  at  once  of  laying  bare  the  treachery  of  Hayraddin,  and  announcing 
to  them  the  perilous  state  in  which  their  protector,  the  Bishop,  was  placed, 
by  the  mutinous  state  of  his  town  of  Liege. 

As  Quentin  thus  resolved,  he  enter^  the  castle  by  the  principal  gate, 
and  found  that  part  of  the  family  who  assembled  for  dinner  in  the  great 
hall,  including  the  Bishop's  attendant  clergy,  officers  of  the  household,  and 
strangers  below  the  rank  of  the  very  first  nobility,  were  already  placed  at 
their  meal.  A  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board  had,  however,  been 
reserved  beside  the  Bishop's  domestic  chaplain,  who  welcomed  the  stranger 
with  the  old  college  jest  of,  Sero  venientibus  ossa,  while  he  took  care  so  to 
load  his  plate  witb^ainties,  as  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  that  tendency 
Jto  reality,  which,  in  Quentin's  country,  is  said  to  render  a  joke  either  no 
joke,  or  at  best  an  unpalatable  one.* 

In  vindicating  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  ill  breeding,  Quentin  briefly 
described  the  tumult  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  city  by  his  being 
discovered  to  belong  to  the  Scottish  Archer  Guard  of  Louis,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  a  ludicrous  turn  to  the  narrative  by  saying,  that  he  had  been 
with  difficulty  extricated  by  a  fat  burgher  of  Liege  and  his  pretty  daughter. 

But  the  company  were  too  much  interested  in  the  story  to  taste  the  jest 
All  operations  of  the  table  were  suspended  while  Quentin  told  his  tale; 
and  when  he  had  ceased,  there  was  a  solemn  pause,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  Major-Domo  saying  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  "  I  would  to  God 
Uiat  we  saw  those  hundred  lances  of  Burgundy  \" 

"Why  should  you  think  so  deeply  on  it?''  said  Quentin — **Tou  have 
many  soldiers  here,  whose  trade  is  arms ;  and  your  antagonists  are  only  the 
rabble  of  a  disorderly  city,  who  will  fly  before  the  first  flutter  of  a  banner 
with  men-at-arms  arrayed  beneath  it." 

'*  You  do  not  know  the  men  of  Liege,"  said  the  Chaplain,  "  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  that,  not  even  excepting  those  of  Ghent,  they  are  at  once  the 
fiercest  and  the  most  untameable  in  Europe.  Twice  has  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy chastised  them  for  their  repeated  revolts  against  their  Bishop,  and 
twice  hath  he  suppressed  them  witn  much  severity,  abridged  their  privileges, 
taken  away  their  banners,  and  established  rights  and  claims  to  himself, 
which  were  not  before  competent  over  a  free  city  of  the  Empire^  Nay,  the 
last  time  he  defeated  them  with  much  slaughter  near  Saint  Tron,  where 
Liege  lost  nearly  six  thousand  men,  what  with  the  sword,  what  with  those 
drowned  in  the  flight ;  and  thereafter,  to  disable  them  from  farther  munity, 
Duke  Charles  refused  to  enter  at  any  of  the  gates  which  they  had  surren- 
dered, but,  beating  to  the  ground  U>rty  cubits  breadth  of  their  city  wall, 
marched  into  Liege  as  a  conqueror,  with  visor  closed,  and  lance  in  rest,  at 
the  head  of  his  chivalry,  by  the  breach  which  he  had  made.  Nay,  well  were 
Me  Liegeois  then  assured,  that,  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  father,  Duke 
PhiUp  *he  Good,  ihis  Charles,  then  called  Count  of  Charalois,  would  have  given 

*  **  A  Mwth  board  (trie  joke)  is  do  boord.'*  njrt  the  Seol. 
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thtfir  town  up  to  spoil.  And  jet,  with  all  these  fresh  recollections,  with  tlietf 
breaches  onrepaired,  and  their  arsenals  scarcely  supplied,  the  sight  of  s« 
arcber*8  bonnet  is  sufficient  again  to  stir  tiiem  to  uproar.  May  G^  amend 
all !  but  I  fear  there  will  be  bloody  work  between  so  fierce  a  population  and 
80  fiery  a  Sovereign  ;  and  I  would*  my  excellent  and  kind  master  had  a  see 
of  lesser  dignity  and  more  safety,  for  his  mitre  is  lined  with  thorns  instead 
of  ermine.  This  much  I  say  to  you,  Seignior  Stran^r,  to  make  you  aware, 
that,  if  your  affairs  detain  you  not  at  Schonwaldt,  it  is  a  place  nrom  which 
each  man  of  sense  should  depart  as  speedily  as  possible.  1  apprehend  that 
your  ladies  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  one  of  the  grooms  who  attended 
them  on  the  route,  has  been  sent  back  by  them  to  the  Court  of  France  with 
letters,  which,  doubtless,  are  intended  to  announce  their  going  in  search  of 
•  safer  asylum." 


((|ia]iter  \^t  S^mnihi)^. 


THS   BILLBT. 

Oo  to— Uiou  art  made,  if  iboQ  dasiraat  to  be  m— If  not,  let  im  wo  tliaa 
■till  the  fellow  of  Mrruita,  end  nut  fit  to  touch  Fortone's  finireri"' 

Twnrra  Nionr.  « 

Whin  the  tables  were  drawn,  the  Chaplain,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
sort  of  attachment  to  Quentin  Dur^-ard's  society,- or  who  perhaps  desired  to 
extract  from  him  farther  information  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  mom- 
inK,  led  him  into  a  withdrawing  apartment,  the  windows  of  which,  on  one 
side,  projected  into  the  garden ;  and  as  he  saw  his  companion's  eye  gase 
rather  eagerly  upon  the  spot,  he  proposed  to  Quentin  to  go  down  and  take  a 
view  of  the  curious  foreign  shruns  with  which  the  Bishop  had  enriched  its 
parterres. 

Quentin  excused  himself,  as  unwilling  to  intrude,  and  therewithal  com- 
municated the  check  which  he  had  received  in  the  morning.  The  Chaplain 
smiled,  and  said,  "  That  there  was  indeed  some  ancient  prohibition  respect- 
ing the  Bishop's  private  garden  ;  but  this,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  *'  waa 
when  oar  reverend  father  was  a  princely  young  prelate  of  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  when  many  fair  ladies  frequented  the  Castle  for 
ghostly  consolation.  Need  there  was,"  he  said  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
a  smile,  half  simple  and  half  intelligent,  "  that  these  ladies,  pained  in  con 
science,  who  were  ever  lodged  in  the  apartmente  now  occupied  by  the  noble 
Canoness,  should  have  some  space  for  taking  the  air,  secure  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  profane.  But  of  late  years,"  he  added,  "  this  prohibition,  although 
not  formally  removed,  has  fallen  entirely  out  of  observance,  and  remains 
but  as  the  superstition  which  lingers  in  the  brain  of  a  saperannuated  gentle* 
man-usher.  If  you  please,"  he  added,  **  we  will  presently  descend,  and  try 
whether  the  place  be  haunted  or  no." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  Quentin  than  the  prospect  o^ 
a  free  entrance  into  the  garden,  through  means  of  which,  according  to  a 
chance  which  had  hitherto  attended  bis  passion,  he  hoped  to  communicate 
with,  or  at  least  obtain  sight  of,  the  object  of  his  affections,  from  some  such 
turret  or  balcony-window,  or  similar  "coign  of  vantage,"  as  the  hostelry  of 
the  Fleur-de-Lys,  near  Plesnis,  or  the  Dauphin's  Tower,  within  that  Castle 
Itself.  Isabelte  seemed  still  destined,  wherever  she  made  her  abode,  to  be 
the  Lady  of  the  Turret. 

When  Durward  descended  with  his  new  friend  into  the  garden,  the  Uttci 
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•Mmed  A  terreetrial  philosopher,  eiftirely  burned  with  the  things  of  tLe 
with ;  while  the  ejes  of  Quentin,  if  they  did  not  seek  the  heaTens,  like 
those  of  an  astrologer,  ranged,  at  least,  all  around  the  windows,  balco- 
Qic«,  and  especially  the  turrets,  which  projected  on  every  part  from  the 
inner  front  of  the  old  building,  in  order  to  discover  that  whioh  was  to  be 
bis  cjnoaare. 

While  thus  employed,  the  young  lover  heard  with  total  neglect,  if  indeed 
be  heard  at  all,  the  enumeration  of  plants,  herbs,  and  shrubs,  which  his 
reverend  conductor  pointed  out  to  him ;  of  which  this  was  choice,  because 
of  prime  use  in  medicine ;  and  that  more  choice,  for  yielding  a  rare  flavour 
to  pottage ;  and  a  third,  choicest  of  all,  because  possessed  of  no  merit  but  its 
extreme  scarcity.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  some  semblance  at  least 
of  attention ;  which  the  youth  found  so  difficult,  that  he  fairly  wished  at  the 
devil  the  officious  naturalist  and  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  He  was  re- 
lieved at  length  by  the  striking  of  a  dock,  which  summoned  the  Chaplain 
lo  M>me  officisJ  duty. 

The  reverend  man  made  many  unnecessary  apologies  for  leaving  his  new 
friend,  and  concluded  by  giving  htm  the  agreeable  assurance,  that  he  might 
walk  in  the  garden  till  supper,  without  much  risk  of  being  disturbed. 

**  It  18,"  said  he,  "  the  place  where  I  always  study  my  own  homilies,  as 
being  most  sequestered  from  the  report  of  strangers,  i  am  now  about  to 
deliver  one  of  them  in  the  chapel,  if  you  please  to  favour  me  with  your 
audience.  I  have  been  thought  to  have  some  gift  —  But  the  glory  be  where 
it  is  due !" 

Quentin  excused  himself  for  this  evening,  under  pretence  of  a  severe  head- 
ach,  which  the  open  air  was  likely  to  prove  the  best  cure  for ;  and  at  length 
the  well-meaning  priest  left  him  to  himself. 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  tLat  in  the  carious  inspection  which  he  now 
made,  at  more  leisure,  of  every  window  or  aperture  which  looked  into  the 
garden,  those  did  not  escape  which  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  small  door  by  which  he  had  seen  Marthon  admit  Ilnyraddin,  as  he 
pretended,  to  the  apartment  of  the  Countesses.  But  nothing  stirred  or  showed 
Itself,  which  could  either  confute  or  confirm  the  tale  which  the  Bohemian 
liad  told,  until  it  was  becoming  dusky  ;  and  Quentin  began  to  be  sensible, 
be  scarce  knew  why,  that  his  sauntering  so  long  in  the  garden  might  be 
BQ^ect  of  displeasure  or  suspicion. 

Just  as  he  had  resolved  to  depart,  and  was  taking  what  he  had  destined 
for  his  last  turn  under  the  windows  which  had  such  attraction  for  him,  he 
heard  above  him  a  slight  and  cautious  sound,  like  that  of  a  cough,  as  in- 
tended to  call  his  attention,  and  to  avoid  the  observation  of  others.  As  he 
l<ioked  up  in  joyful  surprise,  a  casement  opened  —  a  female  hand  was  seen 
to  drop  a  billet,  which  fell  into  a  rosemary  bush  that  grow  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  The  precaution  used  in  dropping  this  letter,  prescribed  equal 
prudence  and  secrecy  in  reading  it.  Trie  garden,  surrounded,  as  we  have 
Mid,  upon  two  sides,  by  the  buildings  of  the  palace,  was  commanded,  of 
course,  by  the  windows  of  many  apartments ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  grotto 
of  rockwork,  which  the  Chaplain  nad  shown  Durward  with  much  compla- 
eency.  To  snatch  up  the  billet,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  hie  to  this 
place  of  secrecy,  was  the  work  of  a  single  minute.  lie  there  opened  the 
precious  scroll,  and  blessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  memory  of  the  Monks  of 
Aberbrothick,  whose  nurture  had  rendered  him  capable  of  deciphering  its 
contents. 

The  first  line  contained  the  injunction,  "Read  this  in  secret," — and  the 
«^ntent8  were  as  follows:  "  What  vour  eyes  have  too  boldly  said,  mine  have 
uorhape  too  rashly  understood,  but,  unjust  persecution  makes  its  victims 
Doldv  and  it  were  better  to  throw  myself  on  the  gratitude  of  one,  than  to 
remain  the  object  of  pursuit  to  many.  Fortune  has  her  throne  upon  a 
10^ ;  )4it  brave  men  fear  not  to  climb.    If  you  dare  do  aught  for  one  that 
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hftEardb  maoh,  you  need  but  pass  into  this  garden  at  prime  to-oiorrow; 
wearing  in  jour  cap  a  blue-and-white  feather ;  but  expect  no  farther  comma- 
nication.     xour  stars  have,  they  R«ay,  destined  you  for  greatness,  and  dis- 

Sosed  you  to  gratitude.  —  Farewell  —  be  faithful,  prompt,  and  resolute,  and 
oubt  not  thy  fortune."     Within  this  letter  was  encloscKi  a  ring  with  a  table 
diamond,  on  which  were  cut,  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
House  of  Croye. 
The  first  feeling  of  Quentin  upon  this  occasion  was  unmingled  ecstacy — a 

5 ride  and  joy  which  seemed  to  raise  him  to  the  stars, — a  determination  to 
0  or  die,  influenced  by  which  he  treated  with  scorn  the  thousand  obstaclen 
that  placed  themselves  betwixt  him  and  the  goal  of  his  wishes. 

In  this  mood  of  rapture,  and  unable  to  endure  any  interruption  which 
might  withdraw  his  mind,  were  it  but  for  a  moment,  from  so  ecstatic  a  sub 
ject  of  contemplation,  Durward,  retiring  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  hastily 
assigned  his  former  pretext  of  a  headach  for  not  joining  the  household  of 
the  Bishop  at  the  supper-meal,  and,  lighting  bis  lamp,  betook  himself  to 
the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned  him,  to  read,  and  to  read  again  and 
again,  the  preoious  billet,  and  to  kiss  a  thousand  times  the  no  less  precioas 
ring. 

But  such  high-wrought  feelings  could  not  remain  long  in  the  same  ecstatio 
tone.  A  thought  pressed  upon  him,  though  he  repelled  it  as  ungrateful** 
as  even  blasphemous — that  the  frankness  of  the  confession  implied  less  deli- 
cacy, on  the  part  of  her  who  made  it,  than  was  consistent  with  the  high 
romantic  feeling  of  adoration  with  which  he  had  hitherto  worshipped  the 
Lady  Isabelle.  No  sooner  did  this  ungracious  thought  intrude  itseif,  than 
he  hastened  to  stifle  it,  as  he  would  have  stifled  a  hissing  and  hateful  adder, 
that  had  intruded  itself  into  bis  couch.  Was  it  for  him — him  the  Favoured 
—  on  whose  account  she  had  stooped  from  her  sphere,  to  ascribe  blame  to 
her  for  the  very  act  of  condescension,  without  which  he  dared  not  have 
raised  his  eyes  towards  her  ?  Did  not  her  ver^  dignity  of  birth  and  of  con- 
dition reverse,  in  her  case,  the  usual  rules  which  impose  silence  on  the  lady 
until  her  lover  shall  have  first  spoken  ?  To  these  arguments,  which  he 
boldly  formed  into  syllogisms,  and  avowed  to  himself,  his  vanity  might  pos- 
sibly suggest  one  which  he  cared  not  to  embody  even  mentally  with  the 
same  frankness — that  the  merit  of  the  party  beloved  might  perhaps  warrant, 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  some  little  departure  from  common  rules;  and, 
after  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Malvolio,  there  was  example  for  it  in  chronicle. 
The  Squire  of  low  degree,  of  whom  he  had  just  been  reading,  was,  like 
himself,  a  gentleman  void  of  land  and  living,  and  yet  the  generous  Princess 
of  Hungary  bestowed  on  him,  without  scruple,  more  substantial  marks  of 
affection  than  the  billet  he  had  just  received : — 

**  Weioome,"  ch«  nid, "  my  nweetc  Sqajrra, 
My  hnartis  ro(>t4».  my  Mjiile'ii  Uesira; 
I  will  Kive  thee  kumen  three. 
And  alB  five  hundnd  pnundis  in  fae.** 

And  again  the  same  faithful  history  made  the  King  of  Hongrie  himself 
avouch, 

*I  hav«  yknown  many  a  paire. 
CuoM  to  be  Priiioe  by  marriafe." 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Quentin  generously  and  magnanimously  reconciled 
himself  to  a  line  of  conduct  on  the  Countess's  part,  by  which  he  was  likely 
to  be  so  highly  benefited. 

But  this  scruple  was  succeeded  by  another  doubt,  harder  of  digestion. 
The  traitor  llayraddin  had  been  in  the  apartments  of  the  ladies,  for  aught 
Quentin  knew,  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  and,  considering  the  hints  which 
he  had  thrown  out,  of  possessing  an  influence  of  the  most  interesting  kind 
over  the  fortunes  of  Quentin  Durward,  what  should  assure  him  that  this 
train  was  not  of  his  laying?  and  if  so,  was  it  not  probable  that  such  a  dis 
Mmbling  villain  had  set  it  on  foot  to  conceal  some  new  plan  of  treair  hery-  ^ 
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|«rha|<s  to  eedaoe  Isabelle  out  of  the  protection  of  the  worthy  Bishop?  Thu 
woii  a  matter  to  be  closely  looked  into,  for  Quentin  felt  a  repa«;nance  U. 
this  individual  proportioned  to  the  unabashed  impudence  with  which  he 
bad  avowed  his  profligacy,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  hope,  that  any 
thins  in  which  he  was  concerned  could  ever  come  to  an  honourable  or  happy 
oonclusion. 

These  various  thoughts  rolled  over  Quentin's  mind  like  misty  clouds,  to 
dash  and  oliscure  the  fair  landscape  which  his  fancy  had  at  first  drawn,  and 
his  couch  was  that  night  a  sleepless  one.  At  the  hour  of  prime  —  ay,  and 
an  hour  before  it,  was  he  in  the  castle-garden,  where  no  one  now  opposed 
either  his  entrance  or  his  abode,  with  a  feather  of  the  assigned  colour,  a< 
distinguished  as  he  could  by  any.  means  procure  in  such  haste.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  his  appearance  for  nearly  two  hours ;  at  length  he  heard  e 
few  notes  of  the  lute,  and  presently  the  lattice  opened  right  above  the  littU 
postern-door  at  which  Marthon  had  admitted  Hayraddin,  and  Isabelle.  in 
maidenly  beauty,  appeared  at  the  opening,  greeted  him  half-kindly,  half* 
shyly,  coloured  extremely  at  the  deep  and  significant  reverence  with  which 
he  returned  her  courtes;^  —  shut  the  casement,  and  disappeared. 

Daylight  and  champaign  could  discover  no  more  I  Tne  authenticity  of 
the  billet  was  ascertained  —  it  only  remained  what  was  to  follow ;  and  of 
this  the  fair  writer  had  given  him  no  hint.  But  no  immediate  danger  im* 
pended^the  Countess  was  in  a  strong  castle,  under  the  protection  of  a 
Frince,  at  once  respectable  for  his  secular,  and  venerable  for  his  ecclesias- 
tical  authority.  There  was  neither  immediate  room  nor  occasion  for  the 
exalting  Squire  interfering  in  the  adventure ;  and  it  was  sufficient  if  he 
kept  himself  prompt  to  execute  her  commands  whensoever  they  should  be 
communicated  to  nim.  But  Fate  purposed  to  call  him  into  action  sooner 
than  he  was  aware  of. 

It  was  the  fourth  night  afler  his  arrival  at  Schonwaldt,  when  Qaentin  had 
taken  measures  for  sending  back  on  the  morrow,  to  the  Court  of  Louis,  the 
remaining  groom  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  with  letters 
from  himself  to  his  uncle  and  Lord  Crawford,  renouncing  the  service  of 
France,  for  which  the  treachery  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by  the  private 
Instructions  of  Hayraddin  gave  him  an  excuse,  both  in  honour  and  prudence; 
and  he  betook  himself  to  his  bed  with  all  the  rosy-coloured  ideas  around  him 
which  flutter  about  the  couch  of  a  youth  when  he  loves  dearly,  and  thinks 
his  love  is  as  sincerely  repaid. 

But  Quentin's  dreams,  which  at  first  partook  of  the  nature  of  those  happy 
influences  under  which  he  had  fallen  asleep,  began  by  degrees  to  assume  a 
more  terrific  character. 

He  walked  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  beside  a  smooth  inland  lake,  such 
as  formed  the  principal  characteristic  of  his  native  glen ;  and  he  spoke  to 
her  of  his  love,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  impediments  which  lay 
between  them.  She  blushed  and  smiled  when  she  listened  —  even  as  he 
might  have  expected  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  which,  sleeping  or  waking, 
lay  nearest  to  nis  heart.  But  the  scene  suddenly  changed  trom  summer  to 
winter — from  calm  to  tempest;  the  winds  and  the  waves  rose  with  such  a 
oontest  of  surge  and  whirlwind,  as  if  the  demons  of  the  water  and  of  the  air 
had  been  contending  for  their  roaring  empires  in  rival  strife.  The  rising 
waters  seemed  to  cut  off  their  advance  and  their  retreat  —  the  increasing 
jompest,  which  dashed  them  against  each  other,  seemed  to  render  their 
remaining  on  the  spot  impossible ;  and  the  tumultuous  sensations  produced 
by  the  apparent  danger  awoke  the  dreamer. 

He  awoke ;  but  although  the  circumstances  of  the  vision  had  disappeared, 
and  given  place  to  reality,  the  noise,  which  had  probably  suggested  them, 
still  continued  to  sound  in  his  ears. 

Quentin's  first  impulse  was  to  sit  erect  in  bed,  and  listen  with  astonish- 
ment to  sounds  which,  if  thev  had  announced  a  tempest,  might  have  shamed 
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the  wV  lesj  tLut  ever  burst  down  from  the  Qrampians ;  and  Again  in  a 
mioute  he  became  sensible,  that  the  tumult  was  not  excited  by  the  furj  \,t 
the  elements,  but  by  the  wrath  of  men. 

lie  spring  from  bed,  and  looked  from  the  window  of  his  apartment ;  but 
it  opened  into  the  garden,  and  on  that  side  all  was  quiet,  though  the  opening 
of  the  casement  made  him  still  more  sensible,  from  the  shouts  which  reacbea 
bis  ears,  that  the  outside  of  the  castle  was  beleaguered  and  assaulted,  and 
that  by  a  numerous  ahd  determined  enemy.  Hastily  collecting  his  dress  and 
arms,  and  putting  them  on  with  such  celerity  as  darkness  and  surprise  per- 
mitted, his  attention  was  solicited  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
As  Quentin  did  not  immediately  answer,  the  door,  which  was  a  slight  one, 
was  forced  open  from  without,  and  the  intruder,  announced  by  his  peculiar 
dialect  to  be  the  Bohemian,  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  entered  the  apartment. 
A  phial,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  touched  by  a  match,  produced  a  dark 
flash  of  ruddy  fire,  by  means  of  which  he  kindled  a  lamp,  wnich  he  took 
from  his  bosom. 

*'  The  horoscope  of  your  destinies,''  he  said  energetically  to  JDurward, 
without  any  farther  greeting,  **  now  turns  upon  the  determination  of  a 
minute." 

"  Caitiff  I"  said  Quentin,  in  reply,  ''there  is  treachery  aroand  110  and 
where  there  is  treachery,  thou  must  have  a  share  in  it." 

'*  You  are  mad,"  answered  Maugrabin  —  "I  never  betrayed  any  one  but 
to  gain  by  it  —  and  wherefore  should  I  betray  you,  by  whose  safety  I  can 
take  more  advantage  than  by  your  destruction  ?  Hearken  for  a  moment,  if 
it  be  possible  for  you,  to  one  note  of  reason,  ere  it  is  sounded  into  your  ear 
by  the  death-shot  of  ruin.  The  Liegeois  are  up  —  William  de  la  Marclr 
with  his  band  leads  them  —  Were  there  means  of  resistance,  their  numbers, 
and  his  fury,  would  overcome  them  ;  but  there  are  next  to  none.  If  yon 
would  save  the  Countess  and  your  own  hopes,  follow  me,  in  the  name  of  her 
who  sent  you  a  table-diamond,  with  three  leopards  engraved  on  it  I" 

"  Lead  the  way,"  said  Quentin,  hastily  —  "  In  that  name  I  dare  every 
danger !" 

'*  As  I  shall  manage  it,"  said  the  Bohemian,  '*  there  is  no  danger,  if  yea 
can  but  withhold  ^our  hand  from  strife  which  does  not  concern  you ;  for, 
after  all,  what  is  it  to  you  whether  the  Bishop,  as  they  call  him,  slaughters 
his  flock,  or  the  flock  slaughters  the  shepherd?  —  Ilal  ha  I  hal  Follow 
me,  but  with  caution  and  patience ;  subdue  your  own  courage,  and  confide 
in  my  prudence  —  and  my  debt  of  thankfulness  is  paid,  and  you  have  a 
Countess  for  your  spouse.  —  Follow  me." 

"  I  follow,"  said  Quentin,  drawing  his  sword  ;  "  but  the  moment  in  which 
I  detect  the  least  sign  of  treachery,  thy  head  and  body  are  three  yards 
separate  I" 

Without  more  conversation,  the  Bohemian,  seeing  that  Quentin  was  now 
fully  armed  and  ready,  ran  down  the  stairs  before  him,  and  winded  hastily 
through  various  side-passages,  until  they  gained  the  little  garden.  Scarce 
a  light  was  to  be  seen  on  that  side,  scarce  any  bustle  was  to  be  heard ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Quentin  entered  the  open  space,  than  the  noise  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  castle  became  ten  tiroes  more  stunningly  audible,  ana  he 
could  hear  the  various  war-cries  of  "  Liege  1  Liege  1  Sangiierl  Sanelierl" 
shouted  by  the  assailants,  while  the  feebler  cry  of  "  Our  Lady  for  the  Frince 
Bishop  I"  was  raised  in  a  faint  and  faltering  tone,  by  those  of  the  prelate's 
soldiers  who  had  hastened,  though  surprised  and  at  disadvantage,  to  the 
defence  of  the  walls. 

But  the  interest  of  the  fi^ht,  notwithstanding  the  martial  character  of 
Quentin  Durward,  was  indifferent  to  him  in  comparison  of  the  fate  of 
Isalielle  of  Croye,  which,  he  had  reason  to  fear,  would  be  a  dreadful  ono^ 
unless  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  dissolute  and  cruel  freebooter,  wbi 
was  now,  as  it  seemed,  bursting  the  gates  of  the  castle.  He  r^coeiled  hi2» 
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ielf  to  the  aid  of  the  Bohemian,  as  men  in  a  desperate  illness  refuse  not  ih# 
remedj  prescribed  by  quacks  and  mountebanks,  and  followed  across  the 
garden,  with  the  intention  of  being  guided  by  him  until  he  should  discover 
symptoms  of  treachery,  and  then  piercing  him  through  the  heart,  or  striking 
lus  head  from  his  body.  Ha^raddin  seemed  himself  conscious  that  his 
safety  turned  on  a  feather-weight,  for  he  forbore,  from  the  moment  they 
entered  the  open  air,  all  his  wonted  gibes  and  quirks,  and  seemed  to  have 
made  a  vow  to  act  at  once  with  modesty,  courage,  and  activity. 

At  the  opposite  door,  which  led  to  the  ladies'  apartments,  upon  a  low 
•il^ial  made  by  Hayraddin,  appeared  two  women,  muffled  in  the  black  silk 
veils  which  were  then,  as  nuw,  worn  by  the  women  in  the  Netherlsnds. 
Quentin  offered  his  arm  to  one  of  them,  who  clung  to  it  with  trembling 
eagerness,  and  indeed  hung  upon  him  so  much,  that  had  her  weight  been 
greater,  she  must  have  much  impeded  their  retreat.  The  Bohemian,  who 
eondttcted  the  other  female,  took  the  road  straight  for  the  postern  which 
opened  upon  the  moat,  through  the  garden  wall,  close  to  which  the  little 
skiff  was  drawn  up,  by  means  of  which  Quentin  had  formerly  observed 
Hayraddin  himself  retreating  from  the  castle. 

As  they  crossed,  the  shouts  of  storm  and  successful  violence  seemed  to 
announce  that  the  castle  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken  ;  and  so  dismal  was 
the  sound  in  Quentin's  ears,  that  he  could  not  help  swearing  aloud,  *'  But 
that  my  blood  is  irretrievably  devttted  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  present  duty, 
I  would  back  to  the  wall,  take  faithful  part  with  the  hospitable  Bishop, 
and  silence  some  of  those  knaves  whose  throats  are  full  of  mutiny  and 
robbery !" 

The  lady,  whose  arm  was  still  folded  in  his,  pressed  it  lightly  as  he 
■poke,  as  if  to  make  him  understand  that  there  was  a  nearer  claim  on  his 
cnivalry  than  the  defence  of  Schonwaldt ;  while  the  Bohemian  exclaimed, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  Now,  that  I  call  right  Christian  frenzy,  which 
would  turn  back  to  fight,  when  love  and  fortune  both  demand  that  we  should 
fly — On,  on  —  with  adl  the  haste  you  can  make — Horses  wait  us  in  yonder 
thicket  of  willows." 

'*  There  are  but  two  horses,"  said  Quentin,  who  saw  them  in  the  moon- 
light. 

**  Ail  that  I  could  procure  without  exciting  suspicion  —  and  enough, 
besides/'  replied  the  Bohemian.  '*  You  two  must  rioe  for  Tongres  ere  the 
Tray  becomes  unsafe  —  Marthon  will  abide  w^ith  the  women  of  our  horde, 
with  whom  she  is  an  old  acquaintance.  Know,  she  is  a  daughter  of  oar 
tribe,  and  only  dwelt  among  you  to  serve  our  purpose  as  occasion  should 
bdl." 

'*  Marthon !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  looking  at  the  veiled  female,  with  a 
shriek  of  surprise ;  **  is  nut  this  my  kinswoman  V 

"Only  Marthon,"  said  Hayraddin  —  "£xcuse  me  that  littlejpiece  of 
deceit.  I  dared  not  carry  off  both  the  ladies  of  Croye  from  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes." 

"Wretch!"  said  Quentin,  emphatically  —  "but  it  is  not— shall  not  be 
too  late  —  I  will  back  to  rescue  the  Lady  Hameline." 

"  Hameline,"  whispered  the  lady,  in  a  disturbed  voice,  "  hangs  on  thy 
arm,  to  thank  thee  for  her  rescue." 

"  Ha  I  what !  —  How  is  this  ?"  said  Quentin,  extricating  himself  from 
k9r  hold,  and  with  less  gentleness  than  he  would  at  any  other  time  have 
osad  towards  a  female  of  any  rank  —  "  Is  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left 
behind ! — Farewell — farewell." 

As  he  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  castle,  Hayraddin  laid  hold  of  him 
—  "  Nay,  hear  you  — hear  you  —  you  run  upon  your  death  I  What  the  foul 
fiend  did  you  wear  the  colours  of  the  old  one  for? — I  will  never  trust  blue 
And  whit^  silk  again  But  she  has  almost  as  large  a  dower— has  jewels 
•ad  gold— > hath  pretensions,  too,  upon  the  earldom." 
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While  he  spoke  thus,  panting  on  m  broken  sentences,  the  Bohemian 
struggled  to  detain  Quentin,  who  at  length  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  in 
order  to  extricate  himself. 

**  Nay,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  Hayraddin,  unloosing  his  hold,  "  eo  — 
and  the  devil,  if  there  be  one,  go  along  with  you !"  —  And,  soon  as  freed 
from  his  hold,  the  Scot  shot  back  to  the  castle  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Uayraddin  then  turned  round  to  the  Countess  Hameline,  who  had  sunk 
down  on  the  ground,  between  shame,  fear,  and  disappointment. 

**  Ilere  has  been  a  mistake,"  he  said ;  '*  up,  lady,  and  come  with  me  —  I 
will  provide  you,  ere  morning  comes,  a  gallantefr  husband  than  this  smock- 
faced  boy ;  and  if  one  will  not  serve,  you  shall  have  twenty." 

The  Lady  Hameline  was  as  violent  in  her  passions,  as  she  was  vain  and 
weak  in  her  understanding.  Like  many  other  persons,  she  went  tolerably 
well  through  the  ordinary  duties  of  life ;  but  in  a  crisis  like  the  present, 
she  was  entirely  incapable  of  doing  aught,  save  pourine  forth  unavailing 
lamentations,  and  accusing  Hayraddin  of  being  a  thief,  a  base  slave,  an 
impostor,  a  murderer. 

"Call  me  Zingaro,"  returned  he,  composedly,  "and  you  have  said  all 
at  once." 

"  Monster  1  you  said  the  stars  had  decreed  our  union,  and  caused  me  to 
write  —  Oh,  wretch  that  I  was!"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  lady. 

"  And  so  they  had  decreed  your  union,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  had  both  par> 
ties  been  willing  —  but  think  you  the  blessed  constellations  can  make  any 
one  wed  against  his  will  ?  —  I  was  led  into  error  with  your  accursed  Chris- 
tian gallantries,  and  fopperies  of  ribbons  and  favours  —  and  the  youth 
prefers  veal  to  beef,  I  think  —  that's  all. — Up  and  follow  me;  and  take 
notice,  I  endure  neither  weeping  nor  pwooning." 

'*  I  will  not  stir  a  foot,"  said  the  Countess,  obstinately. 

**  By  the  bright  welkin,  but  you  shall,  though  I"  exclaimed  Hayraddin. 
"  I  swear  to  you,  by  all  that  ever  fools  believed  in,  that  you  have  to  do  with 
one,  who  would  care  little  to  strip  you  naked,  bind  yon  to  a  tree,  and  leave 
you  to  your  fortune  1" 

"  Nay,"  said  Marthon,  interfering,  "  by  your  favour  she  shall  not  be  mis- 
used. I  wear  a  knife  as  well  as  you,  and  can  use  it — She  is  a  kind  woman, 
though  a  fool.  —  And  you,  madam,  rise  up  and  follow  us  —  Here  has  been 
a  mistake;  but  it  is  something  to  have  saved  life  and  limb.  There  are 
many  in  yonder  castle  would  give  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  to  stand  where 
w#  do  now." 

'  As  Marthon  spoke,  a  clamour,  in  which  the  shouts  of  victory  wen) 
mingled  with  screams  of  terror  and  despair,  was  wafted  to  them  from  the 
Castle  of  Schonwaldt.  * 

'*  Hear  that,  lady  I"  said  Hayraddin,  "and  be  thankful  you  are  not  add 
ing  your  treble  pipe  to  vonder  concert.     Believe  me,  I  will  care  for  you 
honestly,  and  the  stars  'shall  keep  their  words,  and  find  you  a  good  hus 
band." 

Like  some  wild  animal,  exhausted  and  subdued  by  terror  and  fatigue, 
the  <3ountess  Hameline  yielded  herself  up  to  the  conduct  of  her  guides 
and  suffered  herself  to  be  passively  led  whichever  way  they  would.  Nay, 
such  was  the  confusion  of  her  spirits  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  strengtn, 
tliat  the  worthy  couple,  who  half  bore,  half  led  her,  carried  on  their  dis- 
course in  her  presence,  without  her  even  understanding  it. 

"  I  ever  thought  your  plan  was  folly,"  said  Marthon.  "  Could  you  have 
brought  the  young  people  together,  indeed,  we  might  have  had  a  hold  on 
their  gratitude,  and  a  fx>oting  in  their  castle.  But  what  chance  of  so  hand- 
some a  youth  wedding  this  old  fool  ?" 

"  Rispah,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  you  have  homo  the  name  of  a  Chrisaan, 
and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  those  besotted  people,  till  thou  hast  become  a  par- 
taker in  their  follies.    How  could  I  dream  that  he  would  have  made  scruples 
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ftbooi  a  iew  jeare,  youth  or  age,  when  the  adTantages  of  the  mateh  w6t«  so 
evident?  And  thoa  knowest,  there  would  have  been  no  moving  yonder  ooy 
wench  to  be  so  frank  as  this  coming  Countess  here,  who  hangs  on  our  arms 
as  dead  a  weight  as  a  wool-pack.  1  loved  the  lad  too,  and  would  have  done 
him  a  kindnees :  tn  wed  him  to  this  old  woman,  was  to  make  his  fortune : 
to  unite  him  to  Isabelle,  were  to  have  brought  on  htm  De  la  Marck,  Bur- 
gundy, Franoe,  —  every  one  that  challenges  an  interest  in  disposing  of  her 
land.  And  this  silly  woman's  wealth  iMing  chiefly  in  gold  and  jewels,  we 
should  have  had  oar  share.  But  the  bow-string  has  burst,  and  the  arrow 
failed.  Away  with  her — we  will  bring  her  to  William  with  the  Beard. 
By  the  iime  he  has  gorged  himself  with  wassail,  as  is  his  wont,  he  will 


oot  know  an  old  Countess  from  a  youne  one.     Away,  Rizpah  — bear  a 
nil  ink  heart.    The  brieht  Aldeboran  stiD 
Gbildzen  of  the  Desert  1'^ 


nil  ink  heart.    The  brieht  Aldeboran  stiD  influences  the  destinies  of  the 
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The  e«taa  of  nwnjr  ilwU  be  ell  shut  up, 
Aad  the  flesHM  nldier,  rouich  end  bard  of  heart. 
Id  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  ntiife, 
With  crwaijenoe  wide  as  belL 

Bmnr  T. 

Thb  surprised  and  afirighted  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Schonwaldt  had, 
nevertheless,  for  some  time,  made  good  the  defence  of  the  place  against  the 
assailants ;  but  the  immense  crowds  which,  issuing  from  toe  city  of  Liege, 
thronged  to  the  assault  like  bees,  distracted  their  attention,  and  abated  their 
eoarage. 

There  was  also  disaffection  at  least*  if  not  treachery,  among  the  defenders ; 
for  some  called  out  to  surrender,  and  others,  deserting  their  posts,  tried  to 
escape  from  the  castle.  Many  threw  themselves  from  the  walls  into  the 
moat,  and  sach  as  escaped  drowning,  flung  aside  their  distinguishing  badges, 
and  saved  themselves  by  mingling  among  the  motley  crowd  of  assailants. 
Some  few,  indeed,  from  attachment  to  the  Bishop's  person,  drew  around 
him,  and  continued  to  defend  the  great  keep,  to  which  he  had  fled;  and 
others,  doubtful  of  receiving  quarter,  or  from  an  impulse  of  desperate 
courage,  held  out  other  detached  bulwarks  and  towers  of  the  extensive 
building.  But  the  assailants  had  got  possession  of  the  courts  and  lower 
pirts  of  the  edifioe,  and  were  bus^  pursuing  the  vanquished,  and  searching 
fiff'  spoiU  while  one  individual,  as  if  he  sougnt  for  that  death  from  which  all 
•thers  were  flying,  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  scene  of  tumult 
ai'd  horror,  under  apprehensions  still  more  horrible  to  his  imagination,  than 
the  realities  around  were  to  his  sight  and  senses.  Whoever  had  seen  Quen- 
tin  Durward  that  fatal  night,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  his  conduct,  had 
accounted  him  a  ra^ng  madman ;  whoever  had  appreciated  his  motives, 
bad  ranked  him  nothing  beneath  a  hero  of  romance. 

Approaching  Schonwaldt  on  the  same  side  from  which  he  had  left  it,  the 
Touth  met  several  fugitives  making  for  the  wood,  who  naturally  avoided  him 
as  an  enemy,  because  be  came  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  they 
had  adopted.  When  he  came  nearer,  he  could  hear,  and  partly  see,  men 
iropping  from  vhe  garden-wall  into  the  castle  fosse»  and  others  who  setocd 
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precipitated  from  the  battlements  bj  the  asuailants.  His  oonrage  wiicr  not 
staggered,  even  for  an  instant.  There  was  not  time  to  look  for  the  botal, 
even  had  it  been  practicable  to  use  it,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  approiich  tJie 
postern  of  the  garden,  which  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  who  ever  avid 
anon,  as  they  were  thrust  through  it  by  the  pressure  behind,  fell  into  the 
moat  which  they  had  no  means  of  crossing. 

Avoiding  that  point,  Quentin  threw  himself  into  the  mdat^,  near  what 
was  called  the  little  gate  of  the  castle,  and  where  there  was  a  drawbrtdge* 
which  was  still  elevated.  He  avoided  with  difficulty  the  fatal  grasp  of  more 
than  one  sinking  wretch,  and,  swimming  to  the  drawbridge,  caught  hold  of 
one  of  the  chains  which  was  hanging  down,  and,  by  a  great  ezeition  of 
strength  and  activity,  swayed  himself  out  of  the  water,  and  attained   the 

Elatform  from  which  the  bridge  was  suspended.  As  with  hands  and  knees 
e  struggled  to  make  good  his  footing,  a  lanzknecht,  with  his  bloody  sword 
in  his  hand,  made  towards  him,  and  raised  his  weapon  for  a  blow  which 
luust  have  been  fatal. 

**  How  now,  fell(»w  !"  said  Quentin,  in  a  tone  of  authority  —  "  Is  that  the 
way  in  which  you  assist  a  comrade  ?  —  Give  me  your  hand." 

The  soldier  in  silence,  and  not  without  hesitation,  reached  him  his  arm, 
and  helped  him  upon  the  platform,  when,  without  allowing  him  time  for 
reflection,  the  Scot  continued  in  the  same  tone  of  command  —  **  To  the 
western  tower,  if  you  would  be  rich — the  Priest's  treasury  is  in  the  western 
tower  I'* 

The  words  were  echoed  on  every  hand :  "  To  the  western  tower  —  the 
treasure  is  in  the  western  tower !"  And  the  stragglers  who  were  within 
hearing  of  the  cry,  took,  like  a  herd  of  raging  wolves,  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  which  Quentin,  come  life,  come  death,  was  determined  to  pursue. 

Bearing  himself  as  if  he  were  one,  not  of  the  conquered,  but  of  the  victors, 
he  made  a  way  into  the  garden,  and  pushed  across  it,  with  less  interruption 
than  he  could  have  expected  ;  for  the  cry  of  **  To  the  western  tower  !*'  had 
carried  off  one  body  of  the  assailants,  and  another  was  summoned  together, 
by  war^ry  and  trumpet  sound,  to  assist  in  repelling  a  desperate  sally, 
attempted  by  the  defenders  of  the  Keep,  who  had  hoped  to  cut  their  w^aj 
out  of  the  castle,  bearing  the  Bishop  along  with  them.  Quentin,  therefore, 
crossed  the  garden  with  an  eager  step  und  throbbing  heart,  commending  him- 
self to  those  heavenly  powers  which  had  protected  him  through  the  nnmber- 
less  perils  of  his  life,  and  bold  in  his  determination  to  succeed,  or  leave  his 
life  in  this  desperate  undertaking.  Ere  he  reached  the  garden,  three  men 
rushed  on  him  with  levelled  lances,  crying,  "  Liege,  Liege  1" 

Putting  himself  in  defence,  but  without  striking,  he  replied,  "  France, 
France,  friend  to  Liege  I" 

"  Vivat  France  !*'  cried  the  burghers  of  Liege,  and  passed  on.  The  same 
signal  proved  a  talisman  to  avert  the  weapons  of  four  or  6ve  of  La  Marck's 
followers,  whom  he  found  straggling  in  the  garden,  and  who  set  upon  him, 
crying,  **  Sanglier !" 

In  a  word,  Quentin  began  to  hope,  that  his  character  as  an  emissary  of 
Ring  Louis,  the  private  instigator  of  the  insurgents  of  Liege,  and  the  secret 
supporter  of  William  de  la  Marck,  might  possibly  bear  him  through  the 
horrors  of  the  night. 

On  reaching  the  turret,  he  shuddered  when  he  found  the  little  sidedoor, 
through  which  Marthon  and  the  Countess  Hameline  had'  shortly  before 
joined  him,  was  now  blockaded  with  more  than  one  dead  body. 

Two  of  them  he  dragged  hastily  aside,  and  was  stepping  over  the  third 
body  in  order  to  enter  the  portal,  when  the  supposed  dead  man  laid  hand 
on  his  cloak,  and  entreated  him  to  stay  and  assist  him  to  rise.  Quentin  was 
bbout  to  use  rougher  methods  than  struggling  to  rid  himself  of  this  untimely 
obstruction,  when  the  fallen  man  continued  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  stifled  here 
in  mine  own  armour  1-^ I  am  the  Syndic  Pavilion  )f  Liege!     If  you 
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for  aff ,  I  will  enrich  yoa  —  if  yoQ  are  for  the  other  sido,  I  will  protect  jou ; 
bat  do  not-— do  not  leave  me  to  die  the  death  of  a  smothered  p  g  I" 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  presence  of  mind 
of  Quentii^  suggested  to  him,  that  this  dignitary  might  have  the  means  of 
protecting  beir  retreat.  He  raised  him  on  his  feet,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
wonnded. 

"  Kot  wonnded — at  least  I  thiui.  not,"  answered  the  bnrgher ;  "  bat  much 
out  of  wind." 

"  Sit  down  then  on  this  stone,  and  recover  your  breath,''  said  Quentin ; 
"  I  will  return  instantly." 

••  For  whom  are  you  ?"  said  the  burgher,  still  detaining  him. 

"  For  France — for  France,"  answered  Quentin,  studying  to  get  away. 

"Whatl  my  lively  young  Archer?"  said  the  worthy  Syndic.  "Nay,  if 
it  has  been  my  fate  tn  find  a  friend  in  this  fearful  night,  I  will  not*^quit 
bim,  I  promise  you.  Go  where  you  will,  I  follow;  and,  could  I  get  some  of 
the  tight  lads  of  our  guild ry  together,  I  might  be  able  to  help  vou  in  turn  ; 
bat  thej  are  all  squandered  abroad  like  so  many  pease.-— Oh,  it  is  a  fearful 
nigbir 

During  this  time,  be  was  dragging  himself  on  after  Quentin,  who,  aware 
of  the  importance  of  securing  the  countenance  of  a  f>er8on  of  such  influence, 
slackened  his  pace  to  asMst  him,  although  cursing  in  his  heart  the  encum- 
brance that  retarded  his  pace. 

At  the  top  of 'the  stair  was  an  anteroom,  with  boxes  and  trunks,  which 
bore  marks  of  having  been  rifled,  as  some  of  the  contents  lay  on  the  floor. 
A  lamp,  dying  in  the  chimney,  shed  a  feeble  beam  on  a  dead  or  senseless 
man,  who  lay  across  the  hearth. 

Bounding  from  Pavilion,  like  a  greyhound  from  his  keeper's  leash,  and 
with  an  effort  which  almost  overthrew  him,  Quentin  sprung  through  a 
second  and  a  third  room,  the  last  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  bedroom  of  the 
Ladies  of  Croye.  No  living  mortal  was  to  be  seen  in  either  of  them.  He 
called  upon  the  Lady  IsabelTe's  name,  at  first  gently,  then  more  loudly,  and 
then  with  an  accent  of  despairing  emphasis ;  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
He  wrung  his  hands,  tore  his  hair,  and  stamped  on  the  earth  with  despera- 
tion. At  length,  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light,  which  shone  through  a  crevioe 
in  the  wainscoting  of  a  dark  nook  in  the  bedroom,  announced  some  recess 
or  concealment  behind  the  arras.  Quentin  hastened  to  examine  it.  He  found 
there  was  indeed  a  concealed  door,  but  it  resisted  bis  hurried  efforts  to  open 
Ik  Heedless  of  the  personal  injury  he  might  sustain,  he  rushed  at  the  door 
with  his  whole  force  and  weight  of  his  body ;  and  such  was  the  impetus  of 
an  effort  made  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  that  it  would  have  burst  much 
stronger  fastenings. 

He  thus  forced  his  way,  almost  headlong,  into  a  small  oratory,  where  a 
female  figure,  which  had  been  kneeling  in  agonizing  supplication  before  the 
boly  image,  now  sunk  at  length  on  the  floor,  under  the  new  terrors  implied 
in  this  approaching  tumult.  He  hastily  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and, 
joy  of  joys  1  it  was  she  whom  he  sought  to  save— the  Countess  I8a1)elle.  He 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom — he  conjured  her  to  awake — entreated  her  to  be  of 
igood  cheer — ^for  that  she  was  now  under  the  protection  of  one  who  had  heart 
and  hand  enough  to  defend  her  against  armies. 

'*  Dnrward !"  she  said,  as  she  at  length  collected  herself,  **  is  it  indeed 
TOO  ? — then  there  is  some  hope  left.  I  thought  all  living  and  mortal  friends 
had  left  me  to  my  fate — Do  not  again  abandon  me  1" 

**  Never  —  never  1"  said  Durward.  "  Whatever  shall  happen  — whatever 
danger  shall  approach,  may  I  forfeit  the  benefits  purchased  by  yonder 
:>lessed  sign,  if  I  be  not  the  sharer  of  your  fate  until  it  is  again  a  happy  one  1" 

"Yery  pathetic  and  touching,  truly,"  said  a  rough,  broken,  asthmatic 
foice  behind  —"A  love  affair,  I  see ;  and,  from  my  soul,  I  pity  the  tender 
creature,  as  if  she  were  my  own  Trudchen." 
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**Yo\x  must  do  more  than  pity  ur/'  said  Quentin,  turning  towards  th« 
f  Leaker ;  "  you  must  assist  in  protecting  us,  Meiiiheer  Pavilion.  Be  assured 
this  lady  was  put  under  my  eBnecial  charge  by  your  all^  the  King  of  France : 
and,  it*  you  aid  me  not  to  shelter  her  from  every  species  of  offence  and  tio- 
lonce,  your  city  will  lose  the  favour  of  Louis  of  Vafois.  Above  all,  she  must 
be  guarded  from  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck." 

"That  will  be  difficult,"  said  Pavilion,  " for  these  schebns  of  lanzknechte 
are  very  devils  at  rummaging  out  the  wenches;  but  I'll  do  my  best — We 
will  to  the  other  apartment,  and  there  I  will  consider  —  It  is  but  a  narrow 
etair,  and  you  can  keep  the  door  with  a  pike,  while  I  look  from  the  window, 
and  get  together  some  of  my  brisk  boys  of  the  currier's  suildry  of  Liege, 

p. — fi 


that  are  as  true  as  the  knives  they  wear  in  their  girdles. — But  first  undo 
these  clasps — for  I  have  not  worn  this  corslet  since  the  battle  of  Saint  Tron  ;* 
and  I  am  three  stone  heavier  since  that  time,  if  there  be  truth  in  Dutch  beam 
and  scale." 

The  undoing  of  the  iron  enclosure  gave  great  relief  to  the  honest  man, 
who,  in  putting  it  on,  had  more  considered  his  zeal  to  the  cause  of  Liege, 
than  his  capacity  of  bearing  arms.  It  afterwards  turned  out,  that  being,  as 
it  were,  borne  forward  involuntarily,  and  hoisted  over  the  walls  by  his  com- 
pany as  they  thronged  to  the  assault,  the  magiutrate  had  been  carried  here 
and  there,  as  the  tide  of  attack  and  defence  flowed  or  ebbed,  without  the 
power,  latterly,  of  even  uttering  a  word ;  until,  as  the  sea  casts  a  log  of  drifb- 
wood  ashore  in  the  first  creek,  he  had  been  ultimately  thrown  down  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Ladies  of  Groye's  apartments,  where  the  encumbrance  of  his 
own  armour,  with  the  superincumbent  weight  of  two  men  slain  in  the  ei^* 
trance,  and  who  fell  above  him,  might  have  fixed  him  down  long  enough, 
bad  he  not  been  relieved  by  Durward. 

The  same  warmth  of  temper  whiqh  rendered  Hermann  Pavilion  a  hot- 
beaded  and  intemperate  zealot  in  politics,  bad  the  more  desirable  conse- 
quence of  making  him,  in  private,  a  good-tempered,  kind-hearted  man,  who, 
if  sometimes  a  little  misled  by  vanity,  was  always  well-meaning  and  benevo- 
lent. He  told  Quentin  to  have  an  especial  care  of  the  poor  pretty  yungfrau  ; 
and,  after  this  unnecessarv  exhortation,  began  to  halloo  from  the  window, 
"  Liege,  Liege,  for  the  gallant  skinner's  guild  of  curriers  I" 

One  or  two  of  his  immediate  followers  collected  at  the  summons,  and  at 
the  peculiar  whistle  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  (each  of  the  crafts 
having  such  a  signal  among  themselves,)  and,  more  joining  them,  established 
a  guard  under  the  window  from  which  their  leader  was  bawling,  and  before 
the  postern-door. 

matters  seemed  now  settling  into  some  sort  of  tranquillity.  All  opposition 
had  ceased,  and  the  leaders  of  the  different  classes  of  assailants  were  taking 
measures  to  prevent  indiscriminate  plunder.  The  great  bell  was  tolled,  as 
summons  to  a  military  council,  and  its  iron  tongue  communicating  to  Liege 
the  triumphant  possession  of  Schonwaldt  by  the  insurgents,  was  answered 
by  all  the  bells  in  that  city ;  whose  distant  and  clamorous  voices  seemed  to 
cry,  Hail  to  the  Tictors  1  It  would  have  been  natural,  that  Meinheer  Pa- 
yillon  should  now  have  sallied  from  his  fastness;  but,  either  in  reverent 
care  of  those  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  or  perhaps  for  the 
better  assurance  of  his  own  safety,  he  contented  himself  with  despatching 
messenger  on  messenger,  to  command  his  lieutenant,  Peterkin  Geislaer,  to 
attend  him  directly. 

Peterkin  came  at  length,  to  his  great  relief,  as  being  the  person  upon 
whom,  on  all  pressing  occasions,  whether  of  war,  politics,  or  commer^% 
Pavilion  was  most  accustomed  to  repose  confidence.  He  was  a  stout<,  sauat 
figure,  with  a  square  face,  and  broaa  black  eyebrows,  that  announced  oiBi 
to  be  opinionative  and  disputatious,  —  an  advice-giving  countenance,  so  to 

*  Float ht  br  the  imaTuvnta  of  Li^ra  wnunst  ih«  Dnke  of  Barvnndy,  CharlM  th«  Bol4  «  t'k  CoQnC  »   Oit» 
Wt,  n  « liob  tfai*  peoplfi  of  Liege  were  defeuted  wiUi  greet  eUafhter. 
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•peak.    He  was  endaed  with  a  buff  jerkin,  wore  a  broad  belt,  and  cn^jjst 
by  his  side,  and  carried  a  halberd  in  his  hand. 

'*  Peterkin,  mj  dear  lieutenant,"  said  his  commander,  '*  this  has  been  a 
glorious  day  —  night  I  should  say  —  I  trust  thou  art  pleased  for  once  V* 

"  I  am  well  enough  pleased  that  you  are  so,''  said  toe  doughty  lieutenant; 
"  though  I  should  not  have  thought  of  TOur  celebrating  the  victory,  if  ^ou 
call  it  one,  up  in  this  garret  by  yourself,  when  you  are  wanted  in  council." 
"  But  am  I  wanted  there  V*  said  the  Syndic. 

"  Ay,  marry  are  you,  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Liege,  that  are  in  mon 
dan^r  than  ever,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

**  Pshaw,  Peterkin,"  answered  his  principal,  "  thou  art  ever  such  a  fram- 
pold  grumbler^—" 

** Grumbler?  not  I,"  said  Peterkin;  "what  pleases  other  people  will 
always  please  me.  Only  I  wish  we  have  not  got  King  Stork,  instead  of  King 
Loe,  like  the  Fabliau  that  the  Clerk  of  Saint  Lambert's  used  to  read  us  oat 
of  Meisler  .^op's  book." 

"  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning,  Peterkin,"  said  the  Syndic. 

"  Why  then,  I  tell  you.  Master  Pavilion,  that  this  Boar,  or  Bear,  is  like 
to  make  his  own  den  of  Schonwaldt,  and  'tis  probable  to  turn  out  as  bad  a 
neighbour  to  our  town  as  ever  was  the  old  Bishop,  and  worse.  Here  has  he 
taken  the  whole  conquest  in  his  own  hand,  and  is  only  doubting  whether  he 
should  be  called  Prince  or  Bishop ; — ^and  it  is  a  shame  to  see  how  they  have 
mishandled  the  old  man  among  them." 

"  I  will  not  permit  it,  Peterkin,"  said  Pavilion,  bustling  up ;  *'  I  disliked 
the  mitre,  but  not  the  head  that  wore  it.  We  are  ten  to  one  in  the  field, 
Peterkin,  and  will  not  permit  these  courses." 

"Ay,  ten  to  one  in  the  field,  but  only  man  to  man  in  the  castle;  besides 
that  Nikkei  Blok  the  butcher  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs,  take  part 
with  William  de  la  Marck,  partly  for  satu  and  braus,  (for  he  has  broached 
all  the  ale-tubs  and  wine-casks,)  and  partly  for  old  envy  towards  us,  who 
are  the  craftsmen,  and  have  privileges.' 

"  Peter,"  said  Pavilion,  "  we  willgo  presently  to  the  city.  I  will  stay  no 
longer  in  Schonwaldt." 

"But  the  bridges  of  this  castle  are  up,  master,"  said  Qeislaer — "the 
gates  locked,  and  guarded  by  these  lanzknechts ;  and,  if  we  were  to  try  to 
Force  our  way,  these  fellows,  whose  every-day  business  is  war,  might  make 
wild  work  of  us,  that  only  fight  of  a  holyday." 

"  But  why  has  he  secured  the  gates?"  said  the  alarmed  burgher;  "or 
what  business  hath  he  to  make  honest  men  prisoners  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  —  not  I,"  said  Peter.  "Some  noise  there  is  about  the 
Ladies  of  Oroye,  who  have  escaped  during  the  storm  of  the  castle.  That 
first  put  the  Man  with  the  Beard  beside  himself  with  anger,  and  now  he's 
beside  himself  with  drink  also." 

The  Burgomaster  cast  a  disconsolate  look  towards  Quentin,  and  seemed 
at  a  loss  what  to  resolve  upon.  Durward,  who  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the 
conversation,  which  alarmed  him  very  much,  saw  nevertheless  that  their 
only  safety  depended  on  his  preserving  his  own  presence  of  mind,  and  sus* 
taining  the  ooura^  of  Pavilion.  He  struck  boldly  into  the  conversation, 
as  one  who  had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberation. — "  I  am  ashamed," 
he  said,  "  Meinheer  Pavilion,  to  observe  you  hesitate  what  to  do  on  this 
occasion.  Go  boldly  to  William  de  la  Marck,  and  demand  free  leave  to  quit 
the  castle,  you,  your  lieutenant,  your  squire^  and  your  daughter.  He  can 
have  no  pretence  for  keeping  you  prisoner." 

"Forme  and  my  lieutenant — that  is  myself  and  Peter?  —  good  —  but 
who  is  my  squire  ?" 

"  I  am,  for  the  present,"  replied  the  undaunted  Scot. 

"  Yon  1"  said  the  embarrassei  burgess ;  "  but  are  you  not  the  envoy  ol 
Ring  Louis  of  France  ?" 

p2 
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*'  Tnio,  but  my  message  is  to  the  magistrates  of  Liege — and  only  id  Liege 
will  I  deliver  it  — Were  I  to  acknowledge  my  quality  before  William  de  la 
Marck,  must  I  not  enter  into  negotiations  with  him  ?  ay,  and,  it  is  like,  be 
detained  by  him.  Tou  must  get  me  secretly  out  of  the  castle  in  the  capacity 
of  your  squire." 

"  Good  —  my  squire ;  —  but  you  spoke  of  my  daughter  —  my  daughter  is, 
I  trust,  safe  in  my  house  in  Liege  —  where  I  wish  her  father  was,  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul." 

**  This  lady,"  said  Durward,  "  will  call  you  father  while  we  are  in  this 
place." 

"  And  for  my  whole  life  afterwards,"  said  the  Countess,  throwing  herself 
at  the  citizen's  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees.  —  "  Never  shall  the  day  pass  in 
which  I  will  not  honour  you,  love  you,  and  pray  for  you  as  a  daughter  for 
a  father,  if  you  will  but  aid  me  in  this  fearful  strait  —  Oh,  be  not  hard- 
hearted 1  think  your  own  daughter  may  kneel  to  a  stranger,  to  ask  him  for 
life  and  honour  —  think  of  this,  and  give  me  the  protection  you  would  wish 
ker  to  receive  1" 

"  In  troth,"  said  the  good  citizen,  much  moved  with  her  pathetic  appeal 

—  "I  think,  Peter,  that  this  pretty  maiden  hath  a  touch  of  our  Trudcnen's 
sweet  look,  —  I  thought  so  from  the  first ;  and  that  this  brisk  youth  here» 
who  is  so  ready  with  his  advice,  is  somewhat  like  Trudchen's  bachelor  —  I 
wager  a  groat,  Peter,  that  this  is  a  true-love  matter,  and  it  is  a  sin  not  to 
farther  it." 

"  It  were  shame  and  sin  both,"  said  Peter,  a  good-natured  Fleming,  not- 
withstanding all  his  self-K^onceit ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  jerkin. 

'*  She  shall  be  my  daughter,  then,"  said  Pavilhm,  "  well  wrapped  up  in 
her  black  silk  veil ;  and  if  there  are  not  enough  of  true-hearted  skinners  to 
protect  her,  being  the  daughter  of  their  Syndic,  it  were  pity  .they  should 
ever  tug  leather  more. — But  hark  ye, — questions  must  be  answered — How 
if  I  am  asked  what  should  my  daughter  make  here  at  such  an  onslaught?" 

"  What  should  half  the  women  in  Liege  make  here  when  they  followed 
us  to  the  Castle  ?"  said  Peter ;  '*  they  had  no  other  reason,  sure,  but  that  it 
was  just  the  place  in  the  world  that  they  should  noi  have  come  to.  — Our 
yungjrau  Trudchen  has  come  a  little  farther  than  the  rest —  that  is  all." 

"  Admirably  spoken,"  said  Quentin  ;  **  only  be  bold,  and  take  this  gentle* 
man's  good  counsel,  noble  Meinheer  Pavilion,  and,  at  no  trouble  to  your- 
self, you  will  do  the  most  worthy  action  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  — 
Here,  sweet  lady,  wrap  yourself  close  in  this  veil,"  (for  many  articles  of 
female  apparel  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,)  —  '*be  but  confident, 
and  a  few  minutes  will  place  you  in  freedom  and  safety.  —  Noble  sir,"  he 
added,  addressing  Pavilion,  "  set  forward." 

"  Hold  —  hold  —  hold  a  minute,"  said  Pavilion,  *'  my  mind  misgives  me  I 

—  This  De  la  Marck  is  a  fury ;  a  perfect  boar  in  his  nature  as  in  his  name; 
what  if  the  young  lady  be  one  of  those  of  Croye  ?  —  and  what  if  he  discover 
her,  and  be  addicted  to  wrath  ?" 

"  And  if  I  were  one  of  those  unfortunate  women,"  said  Isabelle,  again 
attempting  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  "  could  you  for  that  reject  me  in 
this  moment  of  despair  ?  Ob,  that  I  had  been  inaeed  your  daughter,  or  the 
daughter  of  the  poorest  burgher!" 

**  Not  so  poor  —  not  so  poor  neither,  young  lady  —  we  pay  as  we  go,' 
said  the  citizen. 

**  Forgive  me,  noble  sir,"  again  began  the  unfortunate  maiden. 

"  Not  noble,  por  sir,  neither,"  said  the  Syndic ;  **  a  plain  burgher  of  Liege, 
mat  pays  bills  of  exchange  in  ready  guilders. — But  that  is  nothing  to  the 
Durpose. — Well,  say  you  be  a  countess,  I  will  protect  you  nevertheless." 

'*  You  are  bound  to  protect  her,  were  she  a  duchcos,  *  said  ^et«^r.  **  having 
onoe  passed  your  word." 
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** Bight,  Peter,  Tery  right,"  said  the  Syndic;  "it  is  our  Low  Dutr^b 
&<bion,  ein  toorf,  dn  man;  and  now  let  us  to  this  gear.  We  must  tsike 
leave  of  this  William  de  la  Marck ;  and  yet  I  know  not,  my  mind  misgives 
rae  when  I  think  of  him  ;  and  were  it  a  ceremony  which  could  be  waived, 
I  htLve  no  stomach  to  gu  through  it." 

**  Were  you  not  better,  since  you  have  a  force  together,  make  for  the  gute 
and  force  the  guard  V  said  Quentin. 

But  with  united  voice.  Pavilion  and  his  adviser  exclaimed  against  the 
propriety  of  such  an  attack  upon  their  ally's  soldiers,  with  some  bints  con- 
eeming  its  rashness,  which  satisfied  Quentin  that  it  was  not  a  risk  to  be 
kaiuirded  with  such  associates.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  repair  boldly 
to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where,  as  they  understood,  the  wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes  held  his  feast,  and  demand  free  egress  for  the  Syndic  of  Liege 
and  bis  company,  a  request  too  reasonable,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  denied.  Still 
the  good  Burgomaster  groaned  when  he  looked  on  his  companions,  and 
exclaimed  to  his  faithful  Peter,  —  **  See  what  it  is  to  have  too  bold  and  too 
tender  a  heart!  Alas!  Perkin,  how  much  have  courage  and  humanity  cost 
me !  and  how  much  may  I  yet  have  to  pay  for  my  virtues,  before  Heaven 
makes  os  free  of  this  damned  Castle  of  Schonwaldt  I" 

As  they  crossed  the  courts,  still  strewed  with  the  dying  and  dead,  Quentin, 
while  he  supported  Isabelle  through  the  scene  of  horrors,  whispered  to  her 
eoorage  ana  comfort,  and  reminded  her  that  her  safety  depended  entirely 
on  her  firmness  and  presence  of  mind. 

"Not  on  mine  —  not  on  mine,"  she  said,  "but  on  yours — on  yours  only. 
— Oh,  if  I  but  escape  this  fearful  night,  never  shall  I  forget  him  who  saved 
me!  One  favour  more  only,  let  me  implore  at  your  hand,  and  I  conjure 
yon  to  grant  it,  by  your  mother's  fame  and  your  father's  honour!" 

**  What  is  it  you  can  ask  that  I  coul4.refu8e  ?"  said  Quentin,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Plunge. your  dagger  in  my  heart,"  said  she,  *'  rather  than  leave  me  cap- 
tiTC  in  the  hands  of  these  monsters." 

Quentin's  only  answer  was  a  pressure  of  the  young  Countess's  hand, 
which  seemed  as  if,  but  for  terror,  it  would  have  returned  the  caress.  And, 
leaning  on  her  youthful  protector,  she  entered  the  fearful  hall,  preceded  by 
Pavilion  and  his  lieutenant,  and  followed  by  a  dozen  of  the  Kurschenschaft, 
or  skinner's  trade,  who  attended,  as  a  guard  of  honour,  on  the  Syndic. 

As  they  approached  the  hall,  the  yells  of  acclamation,  and  bursts  of  wild 
laughter,  which  proceeded  from  it,  seemed  rather  to  announce  the  revel  of 
festive  demons,  rejoicing  after  some  accomplished  triumph  over  the  human 
laoe,  than  of  mortal  beings,  who  had  succeeded  in  a  bold  design.  An 
emphatic  tone  of  mind,  which  despair  alone  could  have  inspired,  supported 
the  assumed  courage  of  the  Countess  Isabelle ;  undaunted  spirits,  which 
rose  with  the  extremity,  maintained  that  of  Durward;  while  Pavilion 
and  his  lieutenant  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  faced  their  fate  like 
bears  bound  to  a  stake,  which  must  necessanlj  stand  the  dangers  of  t*.  i 
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Where^  Diek,  th«  batcher  o(  AshfarH  1 
nek.    Here,  sir 

Oadt.   They  fell  oeiore  taee  like  sheep  and  oxen;  and  thoa  beliATedit 
'i^yaelf  ae  it  tboa  hadat  been  in  thine  own  slaoKhler-hoaae, 

8B0ON9  Past  or  Kiro  Hnoor  TL 

Trkrs  could  hardly  exist  a  more  8tranji:e  and  horrible  change  tbaD  had 
taken  place  in  the  castle-hall  of  Schonwaldt  since  Quentin  had  partaken 
of  the  noontide  meal  there ;  and  it  was  indeed  one  which  painted,  in  th« 
extremity  of  their  dreadful  features,  the  miseries  of  war — more  espeeially 
when  waged  by  those  most  relentless  of  all  agents,  the  mercenary  soldiers 
of  a  barbarons  age  —  men  who,  by  habit  and  profession,  bad  become  fami- 
liarized with  all  that  was  cruel  and  bloody  in  the  art  of  war,  while  they 
were  devoid  alike  of  patriotism,  and  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  chiyalry. 

Instead  of  the  orderly,  decent,  and  somewhat  formal  meal,  at  which  eiyil 
and  ecclesiastical  officers  had,  a  few  hours  before,  sat  mingled  in  the  same 
apartment,  where  a  light  jest  could  only  be  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and  where^ 
even  amid  superfluity  of  feasting  and  of  wine,  there  reigned  a  deeoram 
which  almost  amounted  to  hypocrisy,  there  was  now  such  a  scene  of  wild 
and  roaring  debauchery,  as  Satan  himself,  had  he  taken  the  chair  as  founder 
of  the  feast,  could  scarcely  haye  improved. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  in  tl^  Bishop's  throne  and  state,  which  had 
been  hastily  brought  thither  from  his  great  councilnshamber,  the  redoubted 
Boar  of  Ardennes  himself,  well  deserving  that  dreaded  name,  in  which  he 
affected  to  delight,  and  which  he  did  as  much  as  he  could  think  of  to 
deserve.  His  head  was  unhelmeted,  but  he  wore  the  rest  of  his  ponderous 
and  bright  armour,  which  indeed  he  rarely  laid  aside.  Over  bis  shoulders 
hung  a  strong  surcoat,  made  of  the  dressed  skin  of  a  huge  wild  boar,  the 
boon  being  of  solid  silver,  and  the  tusks  of  the  same.  The  skin  of  the 
head  was  so  arranged,  that,  drawn  over  the  casaue,  when  the  Baron  was 
armed,  or  over  his  bare  head,  in  the  fashion  of  a  nood,  as  he  often  sJFected 
when  the  helmet  was  laid  aside,  and  as  he  now  wore  it,  the  effect  was  that 
of  a  grinning,  ghastly  monster ;  and  yet  the  countenance  which  it  over- 
shadowed scarce  required  such  horrors  to  improve  those  which  were  natural 
to  its  ordinary  expression. 

The  upper  part  of  De  la  Marck's  face,  as  Nature  had  formed  it,  almost 
gave  the  lie  to  his  character;  for  though  his  hair,  when  uncovered,  re- 
sembled the  rude  and  wild  bristles  of  the  hood  he  had  drawn  over  it^  yet  an 
open,  higih^  and  manly  forehead,  broad  ruddy  cheeks,  large,  sparkling, 
light-coloured  eyes,  and  a  nose  hooked  like  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  promised 
something  valiant  and  generous.  But  the  effect  of  these  more  favourable 
traits  was  entirely  overpowered  by  his  habits  of  violence  and  insolence, 
which,  joined  to  debauchery  and  intemperance,  had  stamped  upon  the 
features  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  roush  eallantry  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  exhibited.  The  former  had,  ^*om  habitual  indulgence, 
swoln  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  those  around  the  eyes,  in  particular 
the  latter ;  evil  practices  and  habits  had  dimmed  the  eyes  themselves,  red- 
dened the  part  of  them  that  should  have  been  white,  and  given  the  whole 
face  a  hideous  likeness  of  the  monster,  which  it  was  the  terrible  Baron's 
pleasure  to  resemble.  But  from  an  odd  sort  of  contradiction.  De  la  Marck, 
while  he  assumed  in  other  respects  the  appearance  of  the  Wild  Boar,  and 
even  seemed  pleased  with  the  name,  yet  endeavonred,  by  the  I'^ngth  and 
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gniwth  ot  hit  beard,  to  conceal  the  circumstance  that  had  originally  pro 
mnd  him  that  denomination.  This  was  an  unusual  thickness  and  pro* 
jeetion  of  the  mouth  and  upper  jaw,  which,  with  the  huge  projecting  side- 
teeth,  gave  that  resemblance  to  the  bestial  creation,  which,  joined  tu  the 
delight  that  De  la  Marck  had  In  hunting  the  forest  bO  called,  originally  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes.  The  beard,  brood, 
grisly,  and  uncombed,  neither  concealed  the  natural  horrors  of  the  counte 
nance,  nor  dignified  its  brutal  expression. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  sat  around  the  table,  intermrzed  with  the  men  of 
Uege,  some  of  them  of  the  yeir  lowest -description  ;  amon^  whom  Nikkei 
Blok  the  butcher,  placed  near  De  la  Marck  himself,  was  distinguished  bv 
his  tocked-up  aleeyes,  which  displayed  arms  smeared  to  the  elbows  with 
blood,  as  was  the  cleayer  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  The  soldiers 
wore,  most  of  them,  their  beards  long  and  grisly,  in  imitation  of  their 
leader;  had  their  hair  plaited  and  turned  upwards,  in  the  manner  that 
might  best  improve  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  appearance ;  and  intoxicated, 
an  many  of  them  seemed  to  be,  partly  with  the  sense  of  triumph,  and  partly 
with  the  long  libations  of  wine  which  they  had  been  quaffing,  presented  a 
spectacle  at  once  hideous  and  disgusting.  The  language  which  they  held, 
and  the  songs  which  they  sung,  without  even  pretending  to  pay  each  other 
the  compliment  of  listening,  were  so  full  of  license  and«  blasphemy,  that 
Quentin  blessed  Qod  that  the  extremity  of  the  noise  prevented  them  from 
being  intelligible  to  his  companion. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  of  the  better  class  of  burehers  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  William  de  la  Marck's  soldiers  in  this  tearful  revel,  that  the 
wan  faces  and  anxious  mien  of  the  greater  part,  showed  that  they  either 
disliked  their  entertainment,  or  feared  their  companions;  while  some  of 
lower  education,  or  a  nature  more  brutal,  saw  only  in  the  excesses  of  the 
soldier  a  gallant  bearing,  which  they  would  willingly  imitate,  and  the  tone 
of  which  they  endeavoured  to  catch  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  stimulated 
themselves  to  the  task,  by  swallowing  immense  draughts  of  wine  and 
tekwarzbier  —  indulging  a  vice  which  at  all  times  was  too  common  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  preparations  for  the  feast  had  been  as  disorderly  as  the  quality  of 
the  company.  The  whole  of  the  Bishop's  plate — nay,  even  that  belonging 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  —  for  the  ]Boar  of  Ardennes  regarded  not  the 
imputation  of  sacrilege  —  was  mingled  with  black-jacks,  or  hu^  tankards 
mMe  of  leather,  and  drinking-horns  of  the  most  ordinary  description. 

One  circumstance  of  horror  remains  to  be  added  and  accounted  for ;  and 
we  willingly  leave  the  rest  of  the  scene  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Amidst  the  wild  license  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  De  la  Marck,  one  who 
was  excluded  from  the  table,  (a  lanzknecht,  remarkable  for  his  courage  and 
for  his  daring  behaviour  during  the  storm  of  the  evenine,)  had  impudently 
snatched  up  a  large  silver  goblet,  and  carried  it  off,  declaring  it  should 
atone  for  his  loss  of  the  share  of  the  feast.  The  leader  laughed  till  his 
sides  shook  at  a  jest  so  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  company ;  but 
when  another,  less  renowned,  it  would  seem,  for  audacity  in  battle,  ventured 
on  using  the  same  freedom,  De  la  Marck  instantly  put  a  check  to  a  jocular 

Sractice,  which  would  soon  have  cleared  his  table  of  all  the  more  valuable 
ecorations.  —  *'  Ho  1  by  the  spirit  of  the  thunder  I"  he  exclaimed,  '*  those 
who  dare  not  be  men  when  tney  face  the  enemy,  must  not  pretend  to  be 
thieves  among  their  friends.  What!  thou  frontless  dastard,  thou  —  thou 
who  didst  wait  for  opened  gate  and  lowered  bridge,  when  Conrade  Ilorst 
Arced  his  way  over  moat  and  wall,  must  thou  be  malapert?  —  Knit  him  up 
CO  the  stanchions  of  the  hall-window  I  —  He  shall  beat  time  with  his  feet, 
while  we  drink  a  cup  to  his  safe  passage  to  the  devil.'' 

The  doom  was  scarce  sooner  pronounced  than  accomplished :  and  in  a 
sioment  the  wretch  wrestled  out  his  last  agonies,  suspended  from  the  iron 
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bars,  ilia  body  still  hunfr  there  when  Quentin  iind  the  others  entered  the 
hall,  and,  intercepting  the  pale  moonbeam,  threw  on  the  castle-floor  an 
uncertain  shadow,  which  dubiously,  yet  fearfully,  intimated  the  nature  of 
the  Rubstance  that  produced  it. 

When  the  Syndic  Pavilion  was  announced  from  month  to  mouth  in  thin 
tumultuous  meeting,  he  endeavoured  to  assume,  in  ri|;ht  of  his  authority 
and  influence,  an  air  of  importance  and  equality,  which  a  glance  at  the 
fearful  object  at  the  window,  and  at  the  wild  scene  around  him,  rendered  it 
very  difficult  for  him  to  sustain,  notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  Peter, 
who  whispered  in  his  ear,  with  some  perturbation,  **  Up  heart,  master,  or 
we  are  but  eone  men  !" 

The  Syndic  maintained  his  dignity,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  a 
short  address,  in  which  he  complimented  the  company,  upon  the  great 
victory  gained  by  the  soldiers  or  Do  la  Marck  and  the  good  citizens  of 
Liege. 

"  Ay,"  answered  De  la  Marck,  sarcastically,  '*  we  have  brought  down  the 
game  at  last,  quoth  my  lady's  brach  to  the  wolf-hound.  But  bo!  Sir 
Burgomaster,  you  come  like  Mars,  with  Beauty  by  your  side.  Who  is 
this  fair  one  ?  —  Unveil,  unveil  —  no  woman  calls  her  beauty  her  own  to- 
night." 

"  It  is  my  dayghter,  noble  leader,"  answered  Pavilion ;  "  and  I  am  to 
pray  your  rorgiveness  for  her  wearing  her  veil.  She  has  a  vow  for  that 
effect  to  the  Three  Blessed  Kings." 

"  I  will  absolve  her  of  it  presently,"  said  De  la  Marck ;  "  for  here,  with 
one  stroke  of  a  cleaver,  will  I  consecrate  myself  Bishop  of  Liege ;  and  I 
trust  one  living  bishop  is  worth  three  dead  kings." 

There  was  a  shuddering  and  murmur  among  the  gnests ;  for  the  com- 
munity of  Liege,  and  even  some  of  the  rude  soldiers,  reverenced  the  Kings 
of  Cologne,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  though  they  respected  nothing 
else. 

"  Nay,  I  mean  no  treason  against  their  defunct  majesties,"  said  De  la 
Marck ;  *'  only  bishop  I  am  determined  to  be.  A  prince  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  having  power  to  bind  and  loose,  will  best  suit  a  band  of 
reprobates  such  as  you,  to  whom  no  one  else  would  give  absolution.  —  Bat 
come  hither,  noble  Burgomaster  —  sit  beside  me,  when  you  shall  see  me 
make  a  vacancy  for  my  own  preferment.  —  Bring  in  our  predecessor  in  the 
holv  seat." 

A  bustle  took  place  in  the  hall,  while  Pavilion,  excusing  himself  from 
the  proffered  seat  of  honour,  placed  himself  near  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
his  followers  keeping  close  behind  him,  not  unlike  a  flock  of  sheep  which, 
when  a  stranger  dog  is  in  presence,  may  be  sometimes  seen  to  assemble  in 
the  rear  of  an  old  belwether,  who  is,  from  office  and  authority,  judged  by 
them  to  have  rather  more  courage  than  themselves.  Near  the  spot  sat  a 
very  handsome  lad,  a  natural  son,  as  was  said,  of  the  ferocious  De  la  Marck, 
and  towards  whom  he  sometimes  showed  affection,  and  even  tenderness. 
The  mother  of  the  boy,  a  beautiful  concubine,  had  perished  by  a  blow  dealt 
her  by  the  ferocious  leader  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  jealousy  ;  and  her  fate 
had  caused  her  tyrant  as  much  remorse  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling.  His 
attai;hment  to  the  surviving  orphain  might  be  partly  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances. Quentin,  who  had  learned  this  point  of  the  leader's  character  from 
the  old  priest,  planted  himself  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  youth  in  question ; 
determined  to  make  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  either  a  hostage  or  a  pro> 
tector,  should  other  means  of  safety  fail  them.  . 

While  all  stood  in  a  kind  of  suspense,  waiting  the  event  of  the  orders 
irhich  the  tyrant  had  issued,  one  of  Pavilion's  ftjllowers  whispered  Poter, 
**  Did  not  our  master  call  that  wench  his  daughter? — Why,  it  canni/t  be  our 
Trudchen.  This  strapping  lass  is  taller  by  two  inches ;  aid  ther(»  is  a  black 
look  of  hair  peeps  forth  yonder  from  under  her  ve.l.    B/  S(.itit  M'u^hael 
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di  tne  Ma.'ket-place,  yoo  might  as  well  call  a  black  bullock's  hide  a  white 
heifer's !" 

**  Hush !  hush !''  said  Peter,  with  some  presence  of  mind — **  What  if  out 
madter  hath  a  mind  to  steal  a  piece  of  doe-venison  out  of  the  Bishop's  park 
here  without  our  good  dame's  knowledge  ?  And  is  it  for  thee  or  me  to  be 
a  spy  on  him  ?" 

*'  That  will  not  I,  brother."  answered  the  other,  "  though  I  would  not  have 
thought  of  his  turning  deer-stealer  at  his  years.  Sapperment — what  a  shy 
fiftirj  it  is !  See  how  she  crouches  down  on  yonder  seat,  behind  folk's  backs, 
to  escape  the  gaze  of  the  Marckers. — But  bold,  hold ;  what  are  they  a)>out 
to  do  with  the  poor  old  Bishop  ?" 

Ao  he  spoke,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  was  dragged  into  the 
hall  of  his  own  oalace  by  the  brutal  soldiery.  The  dishevelled  state  of  his 
hair,  beard,  ana  attire,  bore  witness  to  the  ill  treatment  he  had  already 
reoei/ed ;  and  some  of  his  saicerdotal  robes  hastily  flung  over  him,  appeared 
lo  have  been  put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  quality  and  character.  By 
eood  fortune,  Quentin  was  compelled  to  think  it,  the  Countess  Isabelle,  whose 
feelings  at  seeing  her  protector  in  such  an  extremity  might  have  betrayed 
her  ojvn  secret  and  compromised  her  safety,  was  so  situated  as  neither  to 
hear  nor  see  what  was  about  to  take  place ;  and  Darward  sedulously  inter- 
poeed  his  own  person  before  her,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  observing  alike,  and 
nom  ubservatiun. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  short  and  fearful.  When  the  unhappy 
Prelate  was  brought  before  the  footstool  of  the  savage  leader,  although  in 
former  life  only  remarkable  for  his  easy  and  good-natured  temper,  he 
showed  in  this  extremity  a  sense  of  his  dignity  and  noble  blood,  well  be- 
eoming  the  high  race  from  which  he  was  descended.  His  look  was  com- 
posed and  undismayed ;  his  gesture,  when  the  rude  hands  which  dragged 
him  foi-ward  were  unloosed,  was  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  resigned, 
somewhat  between  the  bearing  of  a  feudal  noble  and  of  a  Christian  martyr ; 
and  so  much  was  even  De  la  Marck  himself  staggered  by  the  firm  demean- 
our of  Lis  pristmer,  and  recollection  of  the  early  benefits  he  had  received 
from  him,  that  he  seemed  irresolute,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  emptied  a  large  goblet  of  wine,  that,  resuming  his  haughty  in- 
solence of  look  and  manner,  he  thus  addressed  his  unfortunate  captive: — 
**  Louis  of  Bourbon,"  said  the  truculent  soldier,  drawing  hard  his  breath, 
clenching  his  hands,  setting  his  teeth,  and  using  the  other  mechanical  actions 
to  rouse  up  and  sustain  his  native  ferocity  of  temper — '*  I  sought  your  friend- 
ship, and  you  rejected  mine.  What  would  you  now  give  that  it  had  been 
otherwise  f — Nikkei,  be  ready." 

The  butcher  rose,  seized  his  weapon,  and  stef4fng  round  behind  De  la 
Harck's  chair,  stood  with  it  uplifted  in  his  bare  and  sinewy  arms. 

'*  Look  at  that  man,  Louis  of  Bourbon,"  said  De  la  Marck  again — "  What 
terms  wilt  thou  now  offer,  to  escape  this  dangerous  hour  ?" 

The  Bishop  cast  a  melancholy  but  unshaken  look  upon  the  grisly  satel- 
lite, who  seemed  prepared  to  execute  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  and  then  he 
said  with  firmness,  *'  Hear  me,  William  de  la  Marck ;  and  good  men  all,  if 
there  be  any  here  who  deserve  that  name,  hear  the  only  terms  1  can  offer  to 
this  ruffian. — William  de  la  Marck,  thou  hast  stirred  up  to  sedition  an  im- 
perial city — ^hast  assaulted  and  taken  the  palace  of  a  Prince  of  the  Hol^ 
Uerman  Empire  —  slain  his  people  —  plundered  his  goods  —  maltreated  hie 
uerson  ;  for  this  thou  art  liable  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  —  hast  deserved 
to  be  declared  outlawed  and  fugitive,  landless  and  rightless.  Thou  hast 
lone  more  than  all  this.  More  than  mere  human  laws  host  thou  broken-— 
more  than  mere  human  vengeance  hast  thou  deserved.  Thou  hast  broken 
>nto  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ix)rd  —  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  Father  of  the 
Church— defiled  the  house  of  God  with  blood  and  rapine,  like  a  sacrilogiout 
rubber -" 
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"Hast  fbou  ye;  do»ie?"  said  De  la  Marck,  fiercely  interrupting  him,  an  J 
stamping  with  his  font. 

**  No/'  answered  the  Prelate,  "  for  I  have  not  yet  told  thee  the  terms  whicA 
you  demanded  to  hear  from  me.'' 

'*  Go  on,"  said  De  la  Marck ;  "  and  let  the  terms  please  me  better  than  the 

Ereface,  or  wo  to  thy  gray  head  I"     And  flinging  himself  back  in  his  seat, 
e  grinded  his  teeth  till  the  foam  flew  from  his  lips,  as  from  the  tusks  of  the 
savage  animal  whose  name  and  spoils  he  wore. 

"  Such  are  thy  crimes,"  resumed  the  Bishop,  with  oalm  determination ; 
**  now  hear  the  terms,  which,  as  a  merciful  Prince  and  a  Christian  Prelate, 
setting  aside  all  personal  ufi^ence,  forgiving  each  peculiar  injury,  I  conde- 
scend to  offer.  Fling  down  thv  leading-staff —  renounce  thy  command  — 
unbind  thy  prisoners — restore  thy  spoil — distribute  what  else  thou  hast  of 
goods,  to  relieve  those  whom  thou  hast  made  orphans  and  widows  —  array 
thyself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  —  take  a  palmer's  staff  in  thy  hand,  and  go 
barefooted  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  we  will  ourselves  be  intercessors  for 
thee  with  the  ImperiaT  Chamber  at  Ratisbon  for  thy  life,  with  our  Holy 
Father  the  Pope  for  thy  miserable  soul." 

While  Louis  of  Bourbon  proposed  these  terms,  in  a  tone  as  decided  as  if 
he  still  occupied  his  episcopal  throne,  and  as  if  the  usurper  kneeled  a  sup- 
pliant at  his  feet,  the  tyrant  slowly  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  the  amase- 
ment  with  which  he  was  at  first  filled  giving  way  gradually  to  rage,  until, 
as  the  Bishop  ceased,  he  looked  to  Nikkei  Blok,  and  raised  his  finger,  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  The  ruffian  struck,  as  if  he  bad  been  doing  his  office 
in  the  common  shambles,  and  the  murdered  Bishop  sunk,  without  a  groan, 
at  the  foot  of  his  own  episcopal  throne.*  The  Liegeois,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  horrible  a  catastrophe,  and  who  had  expected  to  hear  the  con- 
ference end  in  some  terms  of  accommodation,  started  up  unanimously,  with 
cries  of  execration,  mingled  with  shouts  of  vengeance. 

But  William  de  la  Marck,  raising  his  tremendous  voice  above  the  tumult, 
and  shaking  his  clenched  hand  and  extended  arm,  shouted  aloud,  **How 
now,  ye  porkers  of  Liege  I  ye  wallowers  in  the  mud  of  the  Maes  1  —  do  ye 
dare  to  mate  yourselves  with  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  ?  —  Up,  ye  Boar's 
brood !"  (an  expression  by  which  he  himself,  and  others,  often  designated 
his  soldiers,)  "let  these  flemish  hogs  see  your  tusks!" 

Every  one  of  his  followers  started  up  at  the  command,  and  mingled  as 
ihey  were  among  their  late  allies,  prepared  too  for  such  a  surprisiu,  each 
had,  in  an  instant,  his  next  neighbour  by  the  collar,  while  his  right  hand 
brandished  a  broad  dagger,  that  glimmered  against  lamplight  and  moon- 
shine. Every  arm  was  uplifted,  but  no  one  struck ;  for  the  victims  were 
too  much  surprised  for  !%sistance,  and  it  was  probably  the  object  of  De  la 
Marck  only  to  impose  terror  on  his  civic  confederates. 

But  the  courage  of  Quentin  Durward,  prompt  and  alert  in  resolution 
beyond  his  years,  and  stimulated  at  the  moment  by  all  that  could  add 


*  Tn  fuvimitnic  lh«  present  data  to  tlie  niordAr  of  Ihii  Bishop  of  T^se.  Loom  de  Bomtmn,  hiatorj  hw 
iolBi«d.  it  M  true  thnt  the  Bmhop  wa»  made  prmoner  bjr  the  inMinreiite  of  that  city.  It  ■  also  triMt  that  the 
'eptiri  of  the  insurrectioo  canie  tu  Charlev  with  a  nimour  that  the  B»hi>p  was  sImiii,  which  excited  hui  indai- 
nation  aitainM  L<»uis.  who  was  then  in  his  power.  Bnt  these  ihinits  happened  in  1468.  and  the  Bishop's  morxiar 
ilkl  nor  take  place  till  1482.  In  the  monibs  of  Auipsl  and  Sepiamherof  that  year.  Wiiliani  d«  la  Mardc.iaillad 
the  Wild  Boar  uf  Ardennes,  entered  into  a  conitpi racy  with  the  disr^mtented  citizens  of  Uece  aaainat  their 
Bishop.  Louis  of  Bourbon,  being  aided  with  consklerable  sams  of  money  by  the  Kimr  of  France.  Br  this 
means,  and  the  assiHtsnre  ofniainr  munlerers  and  bandiiti,  who  tlirooited  to  him  as  t(»  a  leader  befit liw  them, 
De  Ih  Marck  sssemhied  a  body  of  troops,  whom  he  drwsed  in  scarlei  nsa  uniform,  with  a  boarli  head  on  tite 


left  sleeve.    With  this  liule  army  h«  approac:bed  the  city  of  Ueite.    Upon  this  Uie  citizens,  who  were „._.  _ 

in  the  a  nspiracqr.  cnme  to  their  Bishop,  and,  oflerinir  lu  stMod  by  him  In  the  death,  ezluirted  him  to  marnh 
out  a#ainst  these  ntbbeni  The  Bishop,  therefore,  put  himwlf  ai  ihe  heud  of  a  few  troops  of  his  own.  trusc- 
iiut  to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Liege.  But  so  s<ion  as  they  came  in  sifctit  of  the  enemr.  the  dtixens.  as 
before  sgreed,  fled  /torn  ihe  Bishop's  hsuner.  nnd  he  was  left  with  bis  own  handful  of  adherents.  At  this 
mom  int  L)e  la  .Mnmk  rhniffed  at  the  he»d  of  his  banditti  with  the  expected  stxv^ese.  The  Bishtm  wasbRMUthi 
before  the  uroflicsie  KiiiKhi.  who  first  cut  him  over  the  face,  iheu  murdered  him  with  his  o  rn  Itanl,  and 
eaased  his  Kuiiy  to  he  exposed  naked  in  tbe  frreat  square  of  Liece  before  Saint  Lambert's  catheural. 

Such  is  the  actual  Lsrrstive  of  a  tragedv  which  struck  wuh  horit>r  the  people  of  the  time.  The  mo'dfli 
of  the  Ksh-)p  has  been  fifUten  yeara  antedated  in  the  text,  for  .eaaons  which  the  reader  of  romaBoas  wrf; 
mmUf  a|i;>reciate. 
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Bongy  to  bis  natural  shrewdness  and  renolution,  eave  a  new  turn  to  th« 
foene.  Imitating  the  action  of  the  followers  of  De la  Marck,  he  sprune  on 
Carl  Eberson,  the  son  of  their  leader,  and  mastering  him  with  ease,  held 
his  dirk  at  the  boy's  throat,  while  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  that  your  game  ?  then 
here  I  play  mj  part." 

"Hold  !  hold!"  exclaimed  De  la  Marck,  ;'it  is  a  jest  — a  jest— Think 
joQ  I  would  injure  raj  good  friends  and  allies  of  the  eity  of  Lieee ! — Sol 
diers,  unloose  your  holds ;  sit  down ;  take  away  the  carrion"  (giving  the 
Bishop's  corpse  a  thrust  with  his  f<x)t,)  "which  hath  caused  this  strife 
among  friends,  and  let  us  drown  unkindness  in  a  fresh  carouse." 

All  unloosened  their  holds,  and  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  stood  gasing 
on  each  other,  as  if  they  scarce  knew  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes 
Qnentin  Durward  took  adyanta<^  of  the  moment. 

"Hear  me,"  he  said,  "William  de  la  Marck,  and  you,  burghers,  and 
ottixens  of  Li^e;  —  and  do  you,  young  sir,  stand  still,"  (for  the  boy  Carl 
was  attempting  to  escape  from  his  gripe,)  "no  harm  shall  be&U  you  unless 
another  of  these  sharp  jests  shall  pass  round." 

"  Who  art  thou,  in  the  fiend's  name,"  said  the  astonished  De  la  Marck, 
**  who  art  come  to  hold  terms  and  take  hostages  from  us  in  our  own  lair  — 
from  oa,  who  exact  pledges  from  others,  but  yield  them  to  no  one  ?'' 

**  I  am  a  servant  of  King  Louis  of  France,"  said  Quentin  boldly ;  "  an 
Archer  of  his  Scottish  Guard,  as  my  language  and  dress  may  partly  tell 
you.  I  am  here  to  behold  and  to  report  your  proceedinj^s ;  and  I  see 
with  wonder,  that  they  are  those  of  heathens,  rather  than  Christians — of 
madmen,  rather  than  men  possessed  of  reason.  The  hosts  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy  will  be  instantly  in  motion  against  you  all ;  and  if  you  wish 
assistance  from  France,  you  must  conduct  yourself  in  a  different  man- 
ner. —  For  vou,  men  of  Liege,  I  advise  your  instant  return  to  your  own 
sity ;  and  if  there  is  any  obstruction  offered  to  your  departure,  I  denounce 
those  by  whom  it  is  so  offered,  foes  to  my  master,  his  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  of  France." 

"  France  and  Liege  1  France  and  Liege  I"  cried  the  followers  of  Pavilion, 
and  several  other  citisens,  whose  courage  began  to  rise  at  the  bold  language 
held  by  Quentin. 

"  France  and  Liege,  and  long  live  the  gallant  Archer  1  We  will  live  and 
die  with  him  I" 

William  de  la  Marck's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  grasped  his  dagger  as  if 
about  to  lanch  it  at  the  heart  of  the  audacious  speaker ;  but  glancing  his 
eye  around,  he  read  something  in  the  looks  of  bis  soldiers,  which  even  he 
was  obliged  to  respect.  Many  of  them  were  Frenchmen,  and  all  of  them 
knew  the  private  support  which  William  had  received,  both  in  men  and  in 
money,  from  that  kingdom  ;  nay,  some  of  them  were  rather  startled  at  the 
violent  and  sacrilegious  action  which  had  been  just  committed.  The  name 
of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  a  person  likely  to  resent  to  the  utmost  the  deeds 
of  that  night,  bad  an  alarming  sound,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of  at  once 
quarrelling  with  the  Liegeois  and  provoking  the  Monarch  of  France,  made 
an  appalling  impression  on  their  minds,  confused  as  their  intellects  were. 
De  la  Marck,  in  short,  saw  he  would  not  be  supported,  even  by  his  own 
band,  in  any  farther  act  of  immediate  violence,  and  relaxing  the  terrors  of 
his  brow  and  eye,  declared  that "  he  had  not  the  least  design  against  his 
good  friends  of  Liege,  all  of  whom  were  at  liberty  to  depart  from  Schon- 
waldt  at  their  pleasure ;  although  he  had  hoped  they  would  revel  one  night 
with  him,  at  least,  in  honour  of  their  victory."  He  added,  with  more  calm- 
ness than  he  commonly  used,  that  "  be  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiation concerning  the  partition  of  spoil,  and  the  arrangement  of  measures 
{Lf  their  mutual  defence,  eitbor  the  next  day,  or  as  soon  after  as  they  would. 
Meantime,  he  trusted  that  the  Scottish  gentleman  would  honour  h»H  fe%sf 
Dy  resiaining  all  night  at  Scbonwaldt." 
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The  yc'«.fig  ooot  returned  his  thanks,  but  said  his  motions  must  be  detor> 
mined  bv  th^se  of  Pavilion,  to  whom  he  was  directed  particularly  to  attach 
himso  f ;  but  that,  unquestionably,  he  would  attend  him  on  his  next  rctntn 
to  the  quarters  of  the  valiant  William  de  la  Marck. 

''If  you  depend  on  my  motions,"  said  Pavilion,  hastily  and  aloud,  "yon 
are  likely  to  quit  Schonwaldt  without  an  instant's  delay ;  —  and,  if  you  do 
not  come  back  to  Schonwaldt,  save  in  my  company,  you  are  not  likely  to 
see  it  again  in  a  hurry." 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  the  honest  citizen  muttered  to  bimaeli, 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  giving  audible  vent  to  feelings,  which,  never* 
theless,  he  was  unable  altogether  to  suppress. 

"  Keep  close  about  me,  my  brisk  Kurschner  lads,"  he  said  to  his  body 
guard,  *'  and  we  will  get  as  fast  as  we  can  out  of  this  den  of  thieves." 

Most  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Liegeois  seemed  to  entertain  similar 
opinions  with  the  Syndic,  and  there  had  been  scarce  so  much  joy  amongst 
them  at  the  obtaining  possession  of  SchonwaIdt>,  as  now  seemed  to  arise 
from  the  prospect  of  |;etting  safe  out  of  it.  They  were  suffered  to  leave  the 
castle  without  opposition  of  any  kind :  and  glad  was  Quentin  when  he 
turned  his  back  on  those  formidable  walls. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered  that  dreadful  hall,  Quentin  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  young  Countess  how  she  did. 

**Well,  well,"  she  answered,  in  feverish  haste,  "excellently  well  —  do 
not  stop  to  ask  a  question ;  let  us  not  lose  an  instant  in  words  —  Let  ua 
fly  — let  us  fly  I" 

She  endeavoured  to  mend  her  pace  as  she  spoke ;  but  with  so  little  8u<v 
cess,  that  she  must  havo  fallen  from  exhaustion,  had  not  Durward  sup- 
ported her.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  when -she  conveys  her  infant 
out  of  danger,  the  young  Scot  raised  his  precious  charge  in  his  arms ;  and 
while  she  encircled  his  neck  with  one  arm,  lost  to  every  other  thought  save 
the  desire  of  escaping,  he  would  not  have  wished  one  of  the  risks  of  the 
night  unencountered,  since  such  had  been  the  conclusion. 

The  honest  Burgomaster  was,  in  his  turn,  supported  and  dragged  forward 
by  his  faithful  counsellor  Peter,  and  another  of  his  clerks ;  and  thun,  in 
breathless  haste,  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  encountering  many 
strolling  bands  of  citizens,  who  were  eager  to  know  the  events  of  the  siege, 
and  the  truth  of  certain  rumours  already  afloat,  that  the  conquerors  had 
quanelled  among  themselves. 

Evudinj^  their  curiosity  as  they  best  could,  the  exertions  of  Peter  and 
some  uf  his  companions  at  length  procured  a  boat  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany, and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  some  repose,  equally  welcome 
to  Isa^elle,  who  continued  to  lie  almost  motionless  in  the  arms  of  her 
deliverer,  and  to  the  worthy  Burgomaster,  who,  after  delivering  a  broken 
string  of  thanks  to  Durward,  whose  mind  was  at  the  time  too  much  occu- 
pied to  answer  him,  began  a  long  harangue,  which  he  addressed  to  Peter, 
upon  his  own  courage  and  benevolence,  and  the  dangers  to  which  theee 
virtues  had  exposed  him,  on  this  and  other  occasions. 

**  Peter,  Peter,"  he  said,  resuming  tlie  complaint  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, "  if  I  had  not  had  a  bold  heart,  I  would  never  have  stood  out  against 
paying  the  burghers-twentieths,  when  every  other  living  soul  was  willing 
to  pay  the  same.  —  Ay,  and  then  a  less  stout  heart  baU  :  ot  seduced  me 
into  that  other  battle  of  Saint  Tron,  where  a  Ilainault  man-at-arms  thrust 
me  into  a  muddy  ditch  with  his  lance,  which  neither  heart  or  hand  that  I 
had  could  help  me  out  of,  till  the  battle  was  over.  —  Ay,  and  then,  Peter, 
this  very  night  my  courage  seduced  me,  moreover,  into  too  strait  a  corslet, 
which  would  have  been  the  death  of  me,  but  for  the  aid  of  this  gullunk 
yonng  gentleman,  whose  trade  is  fighting,  whereof  I  wi^h  him  heartily  jny. 
Ln'l  then  for  my  tenderness  of  heart,  Peter,  it  has  made  a  poor  rnAn  of  me 
*-(Jiat  is.  it  would  have  made  a  poor  man  of  me,  if  I  had  not  l<eeD  UsW 
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nblj  well  to  pass  in  this  wicked  world ; — and  Hearen  knows  ^hat  troublo 
it  is  likely  to  bring  on  me  jet,  with  ladies,  countesses,  and  keeping  A 
•ecrets,  which,  fur  aught  I  know,  may  cost  me  half  my  fortune,  and  my 
neck  into  the  hai^in  V* 

Qoentin  could  remain  no  longer  silent,  but  assured  him,  that  whatever 
danger  or  damage  he  should  incur  on  the  part  of  the  youne  lady  now  under 
bis  protection,  should  be  thankfully  acKnowledged,  and,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  repaid. 

*'  I  thank  yon,  young  Master  Squire  Archer,  I  thank  you,"  answered  the 
citixeD  of  Liege ;  "  but  who  was  it  told  you  that  I  desired  any  repayment 
at  your  band  for  doing  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  ?  I  only  regretted  that 
it  might  cost  me  so  and  so  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so  much  ta 
my  lieutenant,  without  either  grudging  my  loss  or  my  peril." 

Quentin  accordingly  concluded  that  his  present  friend  was  one  of  the 
numerous  class  of  benefactors  to  others,  who  take  out  their  reward  in  grum- 
bling, without  meaning  more  than,  by  sbowine  their  grievances,  to  exalt  a 
little  the  idea  of  the  valuable  service  by  which  they  have  incurred  them, 
and  therefore  prudently  remained  silent,  and  suffered  the  Syndic  to  maun- 
der on  to  his  heutonant  concerning  the  risk  and  the  loss  he  had  encountered 
by  his  seal  fur  the  public  good,  and  his  disintorestod  services  to  individuals, 
uatil  they  reached  nis  own  habitation. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  citizen  felt  that  be  had  lost  a  little  conse- 
quence, by  suffering  the  young  stranger  to  take  the  lead  at  the  crisis  which 
bad  occurred  at  the  castle-hall  of  Schonwaldt ;  and,  however  delighted  with 
the  effect  of  l5urward's  interference  at  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  him,  on 
reflection,  that  he  bad  sustained  a  diminution  of  importance,  for  which  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  compensation,  by  exaggerating  the  claims  which  he 
had  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  in  general,  his  friends  in  particular, 
and  more  especially  still,  on  the  Countess  of  Oroye,  and  her  youthful 
protector.  » 

But  when  the  boat  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  and  he  had  got 
himself  assisted  on  shore  b^  Peter,  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  of  his  own 
threshold  had  at  once  dissipated  those  feelings  of  wounded  self-opinion 
and  jealousy,  and  converted  the  discontented  and  obscured  demagogue 
into  the  honest,  kind,  hospitable,  and  friendly  host.  He  called  loudly  for 
Trudchen,  who  presently  appeared;  for  fear  and  anxiety  would  permit  few 
within  the  walls  of  Liege  to  sleep  during  that  eventful  night.  She  was 
charged  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  care  of  the  beautiful  and  half- 
fainting  stranger;  and,  admiring  her  personal  charms,  while  she  pitied  her 
distress,  Gertrude  discharged  the  hospitable  duty  with  the  zeal  ana  affection 
of  a  sister. 

Late  as  it  now  was,  and  fatigued  as  the  Syndic  appeared,  Quentin,  on  his 
side,  had  difficulty  to  escape  a  flask  of  choice  and  costly  wine,  as  old  as  the 
battle  of  Azincour;  and  must  have  submitted  to  take  his  share,  however 
unwilling,  but  for  the  appearance  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  whom  Pavil- 
Ion's  loud  summons  for  the  keys  of  the  cellar  brought  forth  from  her  bed- 
toom.  She  was  a  jolly  little  round-about  woman,  who  had  been  pretty  in 
her  time,  but  whose  principal  characteristics  fur  several  years  had  been  a 
red  and  sharp  nose,  a  shrfll  voice,  and  a  determination  that  the  Syndic,  in 
eonsideration  of  the  authority  which  he  exercised  when  abroad,  should  re- 
main under  the  role  of  due  discipline  at  home. 

So  soon  as  she  understood  the  nature  of  the  debate  between  her  husband 
and  his  guest,  she  declared  roundly,  that  the  former,  instead  of  having 
occasion  for  more  wine,  had  got  too  much  already  ;  and,  far  from  usii  ;,  in 
furtherance  of  his  request,  any  of  the  huge  bunch  of  keys  which  bun;;  by  a 
silver  chain  at  her  waist,  she  turned  her  back  on  him  without  cereuKmy, 
and  ushered  Quentin  to  the  neat  and  pleasant  apartment  in  which  he  was 
90  spend  the  night,  amid  such  appliances  to  rest  and  comfort  as  probably 
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he  had  till  that  moment  been  entirely  a  stranger  to  ;  so  mo<)h  did  tlie 
wealthy  Flemines  excel,  not  merely  the  poor  and  rude  Scots,  but  the  Frenoh 
themsel^-es,  in  ui  the  conveniences  of  domestic  life. 
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C|[it|tttr  tilt  €mtulr['l&Ynl. 

THS   FLIGHT. 

•  ■         Now  bid  mo  ran. 

And  I  will  strive  with  ihiiupi  impoMibla; 
Tea,  fTBt  the  better  of  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

— —  Set  on  yoor  fiwt; 

And  with  a  heart  new  fired,  I  fiillow  joo. 

To  do  I  know  not  what. 

JuuDS  CiUAm. 

In  spite  of  a  mixture  of  joy  and  fear,  doubt,  anxiety,  and  other  agitatinc 
passions,  the  exhausting  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day  were  powerful 
enough  to  throw  the  young  S^t  into  a  deep  and  profound  repose,  which 
lasted  until  late  on  the  day  following ;  when  his  worthy  host  entered  the 
apartment,  with  looks  of  care  on  his  brow. 

lie  seated  himself  by  his  guest's  bedside,  and  began  a  long  and  compli- 
cated discourse  upon  the  domestic  duties  of  a  married  life,  and  especially 
upon  the  awful  power  and  right  supremacy  which  it  became  married  men  to 
sustain  in  all  differences  of  opinion  with  their  wives.  Quentin  listened  with 
soaie  anxiety.  He  knew  that  husbands,  like  other  belligerent  powers,  were 
sometimes  disposed  to  sing  Te  Deum,  rather  to  conceal  a  defeat  than  to  cele- 
brate a  victory ;  and  he  hastened  to  probe  the  matter  more  closely,  "  by 
hoping  their  arrival  had  been  attended  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  good 
laoy  of  the  household." 

"  Inconvenience  I  —  no,"  answered  the  Burgomaster  —  "  No  woman  can 
be  less  taken  unawares  than  Mother  Mabel  —  always  happy  to  see  her 
friends— always  a  clean  lodging  and  a  handsome  meal  ready  for  them,  with 
Qod's  blessing  on  bed  and  lK)ard — No  woman  on  earth  so  hospitable—only 
'tis  pity  .her  temper  is  something  particular." 

"  Our  residence  here  is  disagreeable  to  her,  in  short  7"  said  the  Soo(| 
starting  out  of  bed,  and  beginning  to  dress  himself  hastily.  "  Were  I  bat 
sure  the  Lady  Isabelle  were  fit  for  travel  after  the  horrors  of  the  last  night, 
we  would  not  increase  the  offence  by  remaining  here  an  instant  longer." 

"  Nay,"  said  Pavilion,  *'  that  is  just  what  the  young  lady  herself  said  to 
Mother  Mabel ;  and  truly  I  wish  you  saw  the  colour  that  came  to  her  face 
when  she  said  it  —  a  milkmaid  that  has  skated  five  miles  to  market  againat 
the  frost-wind  is  a  lily  compared  to  it— I  do  not  wonder  Mother  Mabel  may 
be  a  little  iealous,  poor  dear  soul." 

'*  Has  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  her  apartment  V  said  the  youth,  oon- 
tinuing  his  toilette  operations  with  more  despatch  than  before. 

'*  Tes,"  replied  Pavilion,  "  and  she  expects  your  approach  with  much  im- 
patience, to  determine  which  way  you  snail  go  —  since  you  are  both  deter- 
mined on  going.  —  But  I  trust  ^^ou  will  tarry  oreakfast  ?" 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner?"  said  Durward,  impatiently. 

"  Softly  —  softly,"  said  the  Syndic  ;  "  I  have  told  you  too  soon,  I  think, 
if  it  puts  you  into  such  a  hasty  fluster.  Now  I  have  some  more  matter  for 
your  ear,  if  I  saw  you  had  some  patience  to  listen  to  me." 

'*  Sneak  it,  worthy  sir,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  you  can — I  Uitc  J  dc«ort^." 
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"Well  then,"  resumed  the  Bargomaeter,  "I  have  hot  one  word  to  say.  and 
that  is,  that  Trudchen,  who  is  as  sorry  to  part  with  yonder  pretty  lady  ai« 
if  she  had  been  some  sister  of  hers,  wants  you  to  take  some  other  disguise  ; 
for  there  is  word  in  the  town  that  the  Ladies  of  Croye  travel  the  country  in 
pilgrim's  dresses,  attended  by  a  French  life-guardsman  of  the  Scottish 
Archers ;  and  it  is  said  one  of  them  was  brought  into  Schonwaldt  last  nieht 
by  a  Bohemian  after  we  had  left  it;  and  it  was  said  still  farther,  that  this 
same  Bohemian  had  assured  William  de  la  Marck  that  you  were  charged 
with  no  message  either  to  him  or  to  the  good  people  of  Liege,  and  that  you 
had  stolen  away  the  young  Countess,  and  travelled  with  her  as  her  para- 
mour. And  all  this  news  hath  come  from  Schonwaldt  this  morning ;  and 
it  has  been  told  to  us  and  the  other  councillors,  who  know  not  well  what  to 
advise  ;  for  though  our  own  opinion  is  that  William  de  la  Marck  has  been  a 
thought  too  rough  both  with  the  Bishop  and  with  ourselves,  yet  there  is  a 
great  belief  that  he  is  a  good-natured  soul  at  bottom  ^  that  is,  when  he  is 
sober  —  and  that  he  is  the  only  leader  in  the  world  to  command  us  against 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  —  and,  in  truth,  as  matters  stand,  it  is  partTv  my 
own  mind  that  we  mast  keep  fair  with  him,  for  we  have  gone  too  mr  to 
draw  bftck.'' 

"  Your  daughter  advises  well,"  said  Quentin  Durward,  abstaining  from 
reproaches  or  exhortations,  which  he  saw  would  be  alike  unavailing  to  sway 
a  resolution,  which  had  been  adopted  b^  the  worthy  magistrate  in  compli- 
ance at  once  with  the  prejudices  of  his  party  and  the  inclination  of  bis 
wife — "  Your  daughter  counsels  well — We  must  part  in  disguise,  and  that 
instantly.  We  may,  I  trust,  rely  upon  you  for  the  necessary  secrecy,  and 
for  the  means  of  escape  V 

"  With  all  my  heart  —  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  honest  citiien,  who, 
not  much  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  his  own  conduct,  was  eager  to  find 
some  mode  of  atonement.  **  I  cannot  but  remember  that  I  owed  you  my 
life  last  nieht,  both  for  unclasping  that  accursed  steel  doublet,  and  helping 
me  tbroun^  the  other  scrape,  which  was  worse ;  for  yonder  Boar  ana  his 
brood  look  more  like  devils  than  n^n.  So  I  will  be  true  to  you  as  blade  to 
haft,  as  our  cutlers  say,  who  are  the  best  in  the  whole  world.  Nay,  now 
you  are  ready,  come  this  way  —  you  shall  see  how  far  I  can  trust  you." 

The  Syndic  led  him  from  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  slept  to  his  own 
eounting-room,  in  which  he  transacted  his  affairs  of  business ;  and  after 
bolting  the  door,  and  casting  a  piercing  and  careful  eye  around  him,  he 
opened  a  concealed  and  vaulted  closet  behind  the  tapestry,  in  which  stood 
more  than  one  iron  chest.  He  proceeded  to  open  one  which  was  full  of 
guilders,  and  placed  it  at  Quentin's  discretion,  to  take  whatever  sum  he 
might  think  necessary  for  his  companion's  expenses  and  his  own. 

As  the  money  with  which  Quentin  was  furnished  on  leaving  Plessis  was 
now  nearly  expended,  he  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
guilders ;  and  by  doing  so  took  a  great  weight  from  the  mind  of  Pavilion, 
who  considered  the  desperate  transaction  in  which  he  thus  voluntarily  became 
the  creditor,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of  hospitality  which  various 
considerations  in  a  greal  measure  compelled  him  to  commit. 

Having  carefully  locked  his  treasure-chamber,  the  wealthy  Fleming  next 
eonveyed  his  guest  to  the  parlour,  where,  in  full  possession  of  her  activity 
of  mind  and  £)dy,  though  pale  from  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  night,  he 
found  the  Countess  attired  in  the  fashion  of  a  Flemish  maiden  of  the  mid- 
Jling  class.  No  other  was  present  excepting  Trudchen,  who  was  Bcduloasly 
^employed  in  completing  toe  Countess's  dress,  and  instructing  her  how  to 
bear  herself.  She  extended  her  hand  to  him,  which,  when  he  had  reverently 
Ki<ised,  she  said  to  him,  "  Seignior  Quentin,  we  must  leave  our  friends  here 
unless  I  would  bring  on  them  a  part  of  the  misery  which  has  pursued  me 
t/fv  «inoe  my  father's  death.  You  must  change  your  dress  and  go  witb 
'^    unless  ycu  ilao  are  tired  of  befriending  a  being  so  unfortunate. 

q2 
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"II  —  I  tired  of  being  your  attendant !  —  To  the  end  of  the  earth  will  1 
guard  you  I  But  you — you  yourself — are  you  equal  to  the  task  you  unde» 
take  ?  —  Can  you,  after  the  terrors  of  last  night " 

**  Do  not  recall  them  to  my  memory,"  answered  the  Countess ;  "  I  re- 
member but  the  confusion  of  a  horrid  dream.  —  Has  the  excellent  Bishop 
escaped?" 

'*  i  trust  he  is  in  freedom,"  said  Qucntin,  making  a  sign  to  Payill'  n,  who 
■eemed  about  to  enter  on  the  dreadful  narrative,  to  be  silent. 

*'Is  it  possible  for  us  to  rejoin  him  ?  —  Ilath  he  gathered  any  powerf" 
said  the  lady. 

"Ilis  only  hopes  are  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Scot;  "but  wherever  you  wish 
to  go,  I  stand  by  your  side,  a  determined  guide  and  guard." 

'*  We  will  consider,"  said  Isabelle  ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added, 
"  A  convent  would  be  my  choice,  but  that  I  fear  it  would  prove  a  weak 
defence  against  those  who  pursue  me." 

"Ueml  heml"  said  the  Syndic;-  "I  could  not  well  recommend  a  con- 
vent within  the  district  of  Liege ;  because  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  though  in 
the  main  u  brave  leader,  a  trusty  confederate,  and  a  well-wisher  to  our  city, 
has,  nevertheless,  rough  humours,  and  payeth,  on  the  whole,  little  regard 
to  cloisters,  convents,  nunneries,  and  the  like.  Men  say  that  there  are  a 
score  of  nuns  —  that  is,  such  as  were  nuns  —  who  march  always  with  his 
company." 

"  Get  yourself  in  readiness  hastily,  Seignior  Durward,"  said  Isabelle,  in- 
terrupting this  detail,  "since  to  your  faith  I  must  needs  commit  myself." 

No  sooner  had  the  Syndic  and  Quentin  left  the  room,  than  Isabefle  began 
to  ask  of  Gertrude  various  questions  concerning  the  roads,  and  so  forth, 
with  such  clearness  of  spirit  and  pertinence,  that  the  latter  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  Lady,  I  wonder  at  you  ! — I  have  heard  of  masculine  firmness, 
but  yours  appears  to  me  more  than  belongs  to  humanity." 

"Necessity,"  answered  the  Countess  —  ''necessity,  my  friend,  is  the 
xnother  of  courage,  as  of  invention.  No  long  time  since,  I  might  have 
fainted  when  I  saw  a  drop  of  blood  shed  from  a  trifling  cut — I  have  since 
seen  life-blood  flow  around  me,  I  may  say,  in  waves,  yet  I  have  retained  my 
senses  and  my  self-possession.  —  Do  not  think  it  wius  an  easy  task,"  she 
added,  laying  on  Gertrude's  arm  a  trembling  hand,  although  she  still  spoke 
with  a  firm  voice;  "the  little  world  within  me  is  like  a  garrison  besieged 
by  a  thousand  foes,  whom  nothing  but  the  most  determined  resolution  can 
keep  froln  storming  it  on  every  hand,  and  at  every  moment.  Were  my 
situation  one  whit- less  perilous  than  it  is — were  I  not  sensible  that  my  only 
chance  to  escape  a  fate  more  horrible  than  death,  is  to  retain  my  reoolleo- 
tion  and  self-possession  —  Gertrude,  I  would  at  this  moment  throw  myself 
into  your  arms,  and  relieve  my  bursting  bosom  by  such  a  transport  of  tears 
and  agony  of  terror,  as  never  rushed  from  a  breaking  heart !" 

"  Du  not  do  so,  lady  I"  said  the  sympathizing  Fleming;  "take  courage, 
tell  your  beads,  throw  yourself  on  the  cure  of  Heaven  ;  and  surely,  if  ever 
Heaven  sent  a  deliverer  to  one  ready  to  perish,  that  bol'd  and  adventurous 
young  gentleman  must  be  designed  for  yours.  There  is  one,  too,"  she 
added,  blushing  deeply,  "  in  whom  I  have  some  interest.  Say  nothing  to 
my  father;  but  I  have  ordered  my  bachelor,  Hans  Glover,  to  wait  for  you 
U  the  eastern  gate,  and  never  to  see  my  face  more,  unless  he  brings  word 
that  he  has  guided  you  safe  from  the  territory." 

To  kiss  her  tenderly  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  young  Countess  vX)uld 
express  her  thanks  to  the  frank  and  kind-hearted  city-maiden,  who  returned 
the  embrace  affectionately,  and  added,  with  a  smile,  "  Nay,  if  two  maidens 
and  their  devoted  bachelors  cannot  succeed  in  a  disguise  and  un  escape, 
the  world  is  changed  from  what  I  am  told  it  wont  to  be." 

A  part  of  this  speech  again  called  the  colour  into  the  Countera's  pali» 
eheeks,  which  was  not  lessened  by  Quen tin's  sudden   appear anc9     D» 
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mbered  eompletelj  attired  aa  a  Flemish  boor  of  the  better  cUus,  in  the 
bolyday  suit  of  Prter,  who  expressed  his  interest  in  the  joung  Scot  by  the 
readiness  with  which  he  partea  with  it  for  his  use ;  and  swore,  at  the  sama 
time,  that,  were  he  to  be  curried  and  tugged  worse  than  ever  was  bullock's 
hide,  the?  should  make  nothing  out  of  him,  to  the  betraying  of  the  young 
folks.  Two  stout  horses  hud  been  provided  by  the  activity  of  Mother 
Mabel,  who  really  desired  the  Countess  and  her  attendant  no  harm,  so  that 
she  could  make  her  own  house  and  family  clear  of  the  dangers  which  might 
attend  upon  harbouring  them.  She  beheld  them  mount  and  go  o£f  with 
great  satisfaction,  after  telling  them  that  they  would  find  their  way  to  the 
east  gate  by  keeping  their  eye  on  Peter,  who  was  to  walk  in  that  direction 
as  their  guide,  but  without  holding  any  visible  communication  with  them. 
The  instant  her  guests  had  departed.  Mother  Mabel  took  the  opportunity 
to  read  a  long  practical  lecture  to  Trudcben  upon  the  folly  ot  reading 
romances,  whereby  the  flaunting  ladies  of  the  Court  were  grown  so  bold 
and  venturous,  that,  instead  of  applying  to  learn  some  honest  housewifery, 
they  must  ride,  forsooth,  a  damsel-erranting  through  the  country,  with  no 
better  attendant  than  some  idle  squire,  debauched  page,  or  rakc-helly 
archer  from  foreign  parts,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  health,  the  im- 
poverishing of  their  substance,  and  the  irreparable  prejudice  of  their 
reputation. 

All  this  Oertrude  heard  in  silence,  and  without  reply ;  but,  considering 
her  character,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  she  derived  from  it  the  practical 
inference  which  it  was  her  mother's  purpose  to  enforce.. 

Meantime,  the  travellers  had  gained  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  tra- 
versing crowds  of  people,  who  were  fortunately  too  much  busied  m  the 
political  events  and  rumtiurs  of  the  hour,  to  give  any  attention  to  a  couple 
who  had  so  little  to  render  their  appearance  remarkable.  They  passed  the 
guards  in  virtue  of  a  permission  obtained  for  them  by  Pavilion,  but  in  the 
name  of  his  colleague  Rouslacr,  and  they  took  leave  of  Peter  Geislaer  with 
a  friendly  though  brief  exchange  of  good  wishes  on  either  side.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  they  were  joined  by  a  stout  young  man,  riding  a  good 
gray  horse,  who  presentlv  made  himself  known  as  Hans  Olover,  the  bachelor 
of  Trudchen  Pavilion,  lie  was  a  young  fellow  with  a  good  Flemish  counte- 
uanoe — not,  indeed,  of  the  most  intellectual  cast,  but  arguing  more  hilarity 
and  good-humour  than  wit,  and,  as  the  Countess  could  not  lielp  thinking, 
scarce  worthy  to  be  bachelor  to  the  generous  Trudchen.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever, fully  desirous  to  second  the  views  which  she  had  formed  in  their 
favour ;  for,  saluting  them  respectfully,  he  asked  of  the  Countess  in  Flemish, 
on  which  road  she  desired  to  be  conducted  ? 

"Quide  me,"  said  she,  '^towards  the  nearest  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant." 

*'You  have  then  settled  the  end  and  object  of  your  journey  ?"  said  Quen- 
tin,  approaching  his  horse  to  that  of  Isabelle,  and  speaking  French,  which 
their  guide  did  not  understand. 

"Surely,"  replied  the  young  lad^;  "for,  situated  as  I  now  am,  it  must 
be  of  no  small  detriment  to  me  if  I  were  to  prolong  a  journey  in  my 
present  circumstances,  even  though  the  termination  should  be  a  rigorous 
prison." 

"A  prison?"  said  Quentin. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  a  prison ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not 
•hare  it." 

"Do  not  talk  —  do  not  think  of  me,"  said  Quentin.  "Saw  I  you  but 
^afe,  my  own  concerns  are  little  worth  minding." 

" Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle ;  "you  will  surprise  our 
guide — ^you  see  he  has  already  rode  on  before  us ;" — ior,  in  truth,  the  good- 
natared  Fleming,  doing  as  he  desired  to  be  done  by,  had  removed  from 
them  the  restraint  of  a  third  person,  upon  Quentin's  first  mf>von  towards 
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the  lady.  —  **  Yes/'  she  continued,  when  she  noticed  they  were  free  from 
obseryation,  "to  you,  my  friend,  my  protector  —  why  shooid  I  be  ashamed 
to  call  you  what  Heaven  has  made  you  to  me?  — to  you  it  is  my  duty  ta 
say,  that  my  resolution  is  taken  to  return  to  my  native  country,  and  to 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  mistaken, 
Siough  well-meant  advice,  which  induced  me  ever  to  withdraw  from  his 
protection,  and  place  myself  under  that  of  the  crafty  and  false  Louis  of 
France." 


LIUC 
«« 


And  you  resolve  to  become  the  bride,  then,  of  the  Count  of  Camp<K 
basso,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  Charles  ?" 

Thus  spoke  Qucntin,  with  a  voice  in  which  internal  agony  struggled  with 
bis  desire  to  assume  an  indifferent  tone,  like  that  of  the  poor  condemned 
oriminal,  when,  affecting  a  firmness  which  he  is  far  from  feeling,  he  asks  if 
the  death-warrant  be  arrived. 

*'  No,  Durward,  no,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  sitting  up  erect  in  bet 
saddle,  *'to  that  hated  condition  all  Burgundy's  power  shall  not  sink  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Croye.  Burgundy  may  seize  on  my  lands  and 
fiefs,  he  may  imprison  my  person  in  a  convent ;  but  that  is  the  worst  I 
have  to  expect ;  and  worse  than  that  I  will  endure  ere  I  give  my  hand  to 
Campo-basso." 

"  The  worst  1"  said  Quentin ;  **  and  what  worse  can  there  be  than  plunder 
and  imprisonment? — Oh,  think,  while  you  have  God's  free  air  around  you, 
and  one  by  your  side  who  will  hazard  life  to  conduct  you  to  England,  to 
Oermany,  even  to  Scotland,  in  all  of  which  you  shall  find  generous  pro 
tectors — Oh,  while  this  is  the  case,  do  not  resolve  so  rashly  to  abandon  the 
means  of  liberty,  the  best  gift  that  Heaven  gives !— Oh,  well  sung  a  poet  of 
my  own  land — 

*Ah.  freedom  is  ■  nable  thinv — 
Preedom  mnkes  nmn  Ui  ba^e  Hkinf — 
Fremlom  the  zeii  lo  plnasnre  givw— 
Ha  lives  at  ease  who  freely  liTes. 
Grier.  sickneas.  poortith.  want,  ara  all 
Sumni'd  up  witbiu  the  name  of  thralL'" 

She  listened  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  her  guide's  tirade  in  praise  of 
liberty ;  and  then  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Freedom  is  for  man 
alone — woman  must  ever  seek  a  protector,  since  nature  made  her  incapable 
to  defend  herself.  And  where  am  I  to  find  one?  —  In  that  voluptuary 
Edward  of  England — in  the  inebriated  Wenceslaus  of  Germany — in  Scot- 
land ? — Ah,  Durward,  were  I  your  sister,  and  could  you  promise  me  shelter 
in  some  of  those  mountain-glens  which  you  love  to  describe,  where,  for 
charity,  or  for  the  few  jewels  I  have  preserved,  I  might  lead  an  unharassed 
life,  and  forget  the  lot  I  was  born  to — ^Could  you  promise  me  the  protection 
of  some  honoured  matron  of  the  land  —  of  some  baron  whose  heart  was  as 
true  as  his  sword — that  were  indeed  a  prospect,  for  which  it  were  worth  the 
risk  of  fartlier  censure  to  wander  farther  and  wider  1" 

There  was  a  faltering  tenderness  of  voice  with  which  the  Countess  Isi^ 
belle  made  this  admission,  that  at  once  filled  Quentin  with  a  sensation  of 
joy,  and  cut  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  made 
an  answer,  hastily  reviewing  in  his  mind  the  possibility  there  might  be  that 
he  could  procure  her  shelter  in  Scotland ;  but  the  melancholy  truth  rushed 
on  him,  tnat  it  would  be  alike  base  and  cruel  to  point  out  to  her  a  course, 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  power  or  means  to  render  safe.  **  Lady," 
he  said  at  last,  '*  I  should  act  foully  against  my  honour  and  oath  of  chivalry, 
did  I  suffer  you  to  ground  any  plan  upon  the  thoughts  that  I  have  the 
power  in  Scotland  to  afford  you  other  protection,  than  that  of  the  poor  arm 
which  is  now  by  your  side.  I  scarce  know  that  my  blood  flows  in  the  vein* 
of  an  individual  who  now  lives  in  my  native  land.  The  Knight  of  Innor- 
quharity  stormed  our  Castle  at  midnight,  ancTcut  off  all  that  be.Wged  to 
my  name.    Were  I  again  in  Scotland,  our  feudal  enemies  are  numf  nm»  soj 
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■owerfbl,  I  single  aod  weak ;  and  even  had  the  King  a  dMire  to  do  m« 

Jo«tiee,  be  dared  not,  fur  the  sake  of  redreseing  the  wrongs  of  a  poor  in- 
ividaal,  provoke  a  chief  who  rides  with  lE^ye  hundred  horse." 

'*  Alas  I ''  said  the  Countess,  "  there  is  then  no  corner  »f  the  world  safe 
from  oppression,  since  it  rages  as  unrestrained  amongst  those  wild  hills 
which  afford  so  few  objects  to  covet,  as  in  our  rich  and  abundant  Low- 
lands!" 

"  It  is  a  sad  truth,  and  I  dare  not  deny  it,"  said  the  Scot,  "  that  for  little 
nore  than  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  the  lust  of  bloodshed,  our  hostile 
clsDS  do  the  work  of  executioners  on  each  other ;  and  Ogilvies  and  the  like 
act  the  same  scenes  in  Scotland,  as  De  la  Marck  and  his  robbers  do  in  this 
country." 

^  No  Diore  of  Scotland,  then,"  said  Isabelle,  with  a  tone  of  indifference, 
either  real  or  affected — "no  more  of  Scotland, — which  indeed  I  mentioned 
bat  in  jest,  to  see  if  joa  really  dared  to  recommend  to  me,  as  a  place  of  rest, 
the  most  distracted  kingdom  in  Europe.  It  was  but  a  trial  of  your  sincerity, 
which  I  rejoice  tu  see  may  be  relied  on,  even  when  your  partialities  are 
giost  strongly  excited.  So,  once  more,  I  will  think  of  no  other  protoction 
than  can  be  afforded  by  tbo  first  honourable  baron  holding  of  Duke  Charles, 
to  whom  I  am  determined  to  render  myself." 

"And  why  not  rather  betake  yourself  to  your  own  estates,  and  to  vour 
own  strong  castle,  as  you  designed  when  at  Tours  ?"  said  Quentin.  '*  Why 
not  call  around  you  the  vassals  of  your  father,  and  make  treaty  with  Bur* 
gnudy,  rather  than  surrender  yourself  to  him  ?  Surely  there  must  be  many 
a  bold  heart  that  would  fight  in  your  cause ;  and  I  know  at  least  of  one,  who 
srould  willingly  lay  down  his  life  to  give  example." 

"Alas!"  said  the  Countoss,  "that  scheme,  the  suggestion  of  the  crafty 
Louis,  and,  like  all  which  he  ever  suggested,  designed  more  for  his  advan- 
tage than  for  mine,  has  become  impracticable,  since  it  was  betrayed  to  Bur- 
^ndy  by  the  double  traitor  Zamet  Hayraddin.  My  kinsman  was  then 
imprisoned,  and  my  houses  garrisoned.  Any  attempt  of  mine  would  but 
expose  my  dependents  to  the  vengeance  of  Duke  Charles ;  and  why  should 
I  occasion  more  bloodshed  than  has  already  taken  place  on  so  worthless  an 
■co>Qnt?  No,  I  will  submit  myself  to  my  Sovereign  as  a  dutiful  vassal, 
in  -Ul  which  shall  leave  my  personal  freedom  of  choice  uninfringed ;  the 
ratlier  that  I  trust  my  kinswoman,  the  Countoss  Hameline,  who  first  coun- 
selled, and  indeed  urged  my  flight,  has  already  taken  this  wise  and  honour- 
able step." 

"  Your  kinswoman  1"  repeated  Quentin,  awakened  to  recollections  to  which 
the  yoong  Countess  was  a  stranger,  and  which  the  rapid  succession  of  peril- 
ons  and  stirring  events,  had,  as  matters  of  nearer  concern,  in  fact  banished 
from  his  memory. 

"  At — my  aunt  —  the  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye  —  know  yon  aught  of 
her?"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle;  "I  trust  she  is  now  under  the  protection 
of  the  Burgundian  banner.    You  are  silent.    Know  you  aught  ot  her?" 

The  last  <juestion,  urged  in  a  tone  of  the  most  anxious  inquiry,  obliged 
Quentin  to  give  some  account  of  what  he  knew  of  the  Countess's  fate.  He 
mentioned,  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  attend  her  in  a  flight  from  Liege, 
which  be  had  no  doubt  th)  Lady  Isabelle  would  be  partaker  in  —  he  men- 
tioned the  discovery  that  lad  been  made  after  they  had  gained  the  forest— 
and  finally,  he  told  his  own  return  to  the  castle,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  it.  But  he  said  nothing  of  the  views  with  which  it  was 
plain  the  Lady  Hameline  had  left  the  Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  and  as  little 
aboat  the  floating  report  of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  William  de 
Ui  Marck.  Delicacy  prevented  his  even  hinting  at  the  one,  and  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  his  companion,  at  a  moment  when  strength  and  exertion  were 
most  demanded  of  her,  prevented  him  from  alluding  to  the  latter,  which  hadt 
besides,  oniy  reached  him  as  a  mere  rumour. 
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This  tale,  though  abridged  of  those  important  particulars,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Countess  Isabelle,  who,  after  riding  some  time  in  silence, 
said  at  last,  with  a  tone  of  cold  diopleasure,  '*And  so  jou  abandoned  my 
anfiirtunnte  relative  in  a  wild  forest,  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  Bohemian  and  a 
traitorous  waiting-woman  ? — Puor  kinswoman,  thou  wert  wont  to  praise  thir 
youth's  good  faith  I" 

"  Had  I  not  done  so,  madam,"  said  Quentin,  not  unreasonably  offended  at 
the  turn  thus  given  to  his  gallantry,  "  what  had  been  the  fate  of  one  to  whose 
•ervicp  I  was  far  more  devotedly  bound?  Had  I  not  left  the  Countess 
Ilameline  of  Croye  to  the  charge  of  those  whom  «he  had  herself  selected  as 
counsellors  and  advisers,  the  Countess  Isabelle  had  been  ere  now  the  bride 
of  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  in  her  usual  manner;  "and 
1,  who  have  the  advantage  of  your  unhesitating  devotion,  have  done  yon  foul 
and  ungrateful  wrong.  But  oh,  my  unhappy  kinswoman!  and  the  wretch 
Marthon,  who  enjoyed  so  much  of  her  confiaence,  and  deserved  it  so  little — 
it  was  she  that  introduced  to  my  kinswoman  the  wretched  Zamet  and  Hay- 
raddin  Maugrabin,  who,  by  their  pretended  knowledge  in  soothsaying  and 
astrology,  obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  her  mind ;  it  was  she  who. 
etrengthening  their  predictions,  encouraged  her  in — I  know  not  what  to  call 
them  —  delusions  concerning  matches  and  lovers,  which  my  kinswoman's 
a^e  rendered  ungraceful  and  improbable.  I  doubt  not  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  had  been  surrounded  by  these  snares  by  Louis  of  France,  in  order 
to  determine  us  to  take  refuge  at  his  Court,  or  rather  to  put  ourselves  into 
his  power ;  ailer  which  rash  act  on  our  part^,  how  unkingly,  unknightly. 
Ignobly,  ungentleman-like,  he  hath  conducted  himself  towards  us,  you, 
(^entin  Durward,  can  bear  witness.  But,  alas!  my  kinswoman — what 
think  you  will  be  her  fate  ?" 

Endeavouring  to  inspire  hopes  which  he  scarce  felt,  Durward  answered, 
that  the  avarice  of  these  people  was  stronger  than  any  other  passion  ;  that 
Marthon,  even  when  he  left  them,  seemed  to  act  rather  as  the  Lady  Ilame- 
line's  protectress ;  and  in  fine,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  any  object 
these  wretches  could  accomplish  by  the  ill  usage  or  murder  of  the  Countess, 
whereas  they  might  be  gainers  by  treating  her  well,  and  putting  her  to 
ransom. 

To  lead  the  Countess  Isabelle's  thoughts  from  this  melancholy  subject, 
Quentin  frankly  told  her  the  treachery  of  the  Maugrabin,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  night-quarter  near  Namur,  and  which  appeared  the  resoU 
of  an  agreement  betwixt  the  King  and  William  de  la  Marck.  Isabelle  shud- 
dered with  horror,  and  then  recovering  herself  said,  *'  I  am  ashamed,  and  I 
have  sinned  in  permitting  myself  so  far  to  doubt  of  the  saints'  protection,  aa 
for  an  instant  to  have  deemed  possible  the  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  60 
utterly  cruel,  base,  and  dishonourable,  while  there  are  pitying  eyes  in  heaven 
to  look  down  on  human  miseries.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  with 
fear  or  abhorrence,  but  to  be  rejected  as  such  a  piece  of  incredible  treachery 
and  villany,  as  it  were  atheism  to  believe  could  ever  be  successful.  But  I 
now  see  plainly  why  that  hypocritical  Marthon  often  seemed  to  foster  every 
seed  of  petty  jealousy  or  discontent  betwixt  my  poor  kinswoman  and  myself, 
whilst  sne  always  mixed  with  flattery,  addressed  to  the  individual  who  was 
present,  whatever  could  prejudice  her  against  her  absent  kinswoman.  Yet 
never  did  I  dream  she  could  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  caused  my  once 
affectionate  kinswoman  to  have  leit  me  behind  in  the  perilu  of  Schonwaldi, 
while  she  made  her  own  escape." 

"Did  the  Lady  Hameline  not  mention  to  you,  then,"  said  Quentin,  "her 
intended  flight?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  but  she  alluded  to  some  communication 
which  Marthon  was  to  make  to  me.  To  say  truth,  my  poor  kiof  .woman's 
bead  was  so  turned  by  the  mysterious  jargon  of  the  miserable  Hai  'addin. 
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wham  tba(  day  she  bad  admitted  to  a  long  and  secret  conference,  and  she 
threw  oat  so  many  strange  hints  that — that — in  short,  I  cared  not  to  press 
•n  her,  when  in  that  humour,  for  any  explanation.  Yet  it  was  cruel  to  leave 
m^  behind  her/' 

"  I  will  excuse  the  Lady  Hameline  from  intending  such  unkindness,"  said 
Qaentin ;  for  such  was  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
hoar,  that  I  believe  the  Lady  Hameline  as  certainly  conceived  herself  ao- 
oompanied  by  her  niece,  as  1  at  the  same  time,  deceived  by  Marthon's  dress 
sod  demeanour,  supposed  I  was  in  the  company  of  both  the  Ladies  of  Gro^e  :-— 
and  of  ^  especially,"  he  added,  with  a  low  but  determined  voice,  "  without 
whom  the  wealth  of  worlds  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  leave  Schonwaldt." 

Isalielle  stooped  her  head  forward,  and  seemed  scarce  to  hear  the  emphasis 
with  which  Quentin  had  spoken.  But  she  turned  her  face  to  him  again 
when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  policy  of  L(*uis ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
them,  by  mutual  communication,  to  ascertain  that  the  Bohemian  brothers, 
with  their  accomplice  Marthon,  bad  been  the  agents  of  that  crafty  monarch, 
altlioogh  Zamet,  the  elder  of  them,  with  a  perfidy  peculiar' to  his  race,  had 
attempted  to  play  a  double  game,  and  had  been  punished  accordingly.  In 
the  same  humour  of  mutual  confidence,  and  forgetting  the  singularity  of 
their  own  situation,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the  road,  the  travellers  pursued 
their  journey  for  several  hours,  only  stopping  to  refresh  their  horses  at  a 
retired  dorff,  or  hamlet,  to  which  they  were  conducted  by  Hans  Glover,  who  in 
all  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  leaving  them  much  to  their  own  freedom  in 
conversation,  conductod  himself  like  a  person  of  reflection  and  discretion. 

Meantime,  the  artificial  distinction  which  divided  the  two  lovers,  (for 
BQch  we  may  now  term  them,)  seemed  dissolved,  or  removed,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed;  for  if  the  Countess  boasted  the 
higher  rank,  and  was  by  birth  entitled  to  a  fortune  incalculably  larger  than 
that  of  the  youth,  whose  revenue  lay  in  his  sword,  it  was  to  be  considered 
that,  for  the  present,  she  was  as  poor  as  he,  and  for  her  safety,  honour,  and 
life,  exclusively  indebted  to  his  presence  of  mind,  valour,  and  devotion. 
They  upoke  not  indeed  of  love,  for  though  the  young  lady,  her  heart  full  of 
mtitude  and  confidence,  might  have  pardoned  such  a  declaration,  yet 
Quentin,  on  whose  tongue  there  was  laid  a  check,  both  by  natural  timidity, 
and  by  the  sentiments  of  chivalry,  would  have  held  it  an  unworthy  abuse 
of  her  situation  bad  he  said  any  thing  which  could  have  the  appearance  of 
taking  undue  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  them.  They 
fpoke  not  then  of  love,  but  the  thoughts  of  it  were  on  both  sides  unavoid 
able;  and  thus  they  were  placed  in  that  relation  to  each  other,  in  which 
■entiments  of  mutual  regard  are  rather  understood  than  announced,  and 
which,  with  the  freedoms  which  it  permits,  and  the  uncertainties  that  attend 
it,  often  forms  the  most  delightful  hours  of  human  existence,  and  as  fre> 
qoentlv  leads  to  those  which  are  darkened  by  disappointment,  fickleness, 
and  all  the  pains  of  blighted  hope  and  unrequited  attachment. 

It  was  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the  travellers  were  alarmed  by  the 
repoit  of  the  guide,  who,  with  paleness  and  horror  in  his  countenance,  said 
that  they  were  pursued  by  a  party  of  De  la  Marck's  SchwarzrreUers,  These 
loldiers,  or  rather  banditti,  w<>re  bands  levied  in  the  Lower  Circles  of  Ger- 
many, and  resembled  the  lanzknechts  in  every  particular,  except  that  the 
former  acted  as  light  cavalry.  To  maintain  the  name  of  Blacx  Troopers, 
and  to  strike  additional  terror  into  their  enemies,  they  usually  rode  on 
black  chargers,  and  smeared  with  black  ointment  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
itents,  in  which  operation  their  hands  and  faces  often  had  their  share.  In 
morals  and  in  ferocity  these  Schwarz-reiters  emulated  their  brethren  the 
LtQiknechts.* 

*  fyaea  Morriano  deflrrihm  this  apecin  of  soldierv  as  follows :  **  He  that  at  this  dar  looks  npos  rush 
fehasn-ynters.  (lliat  is,  blade  horsooien.)  must  conress.  that,  to  make  their  horace  and  b(*oto  shine,  thei 
Ibantfeivto  as  black  as  dDltwn.    I'hese  horsemen  wear  Mack  olothn,  and  poor  tbonifa  ttey  be.  i 
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On  looking  book,  and  diBOoyering  along  the  long  level  road  whieh  ihey 
hod  traversed  a  cloud  of  duet  advancine,  with  one  or  two  of  the  headncmt 
iroopei'8  riding  furiously  in  front  of  it,  Quentin  addressed  his  oompanion — 
"  Dearest  Isabelle,  I  have  nu  weapon  left  save  my  sword ;  but  sinoe  I  can- 
not fight  fu)r  you,  1  will  fly  with  you.  Gould  we  gain  yonder  wood  that  is 
before  us  ere  tliey  come  up,  we  may  easily  find  means  to  escape." 

"  So  be  it,  my  only  friend,"  said  Isabelle,  pressing  her  horse  to  the 
gallop ;  '*  and  thou,  good  fellow,"  she  added,  addressing  Hans  Glover,  "  get 
tLee  off  to  another  road,  and  do  not  stay  to  partake  our  misfortune  and 
danger." 

The  honest  Fleming  shook  his  head,  and  answered  her  generous  ezhortar 
tion,  with  Nein,  neinT  das  gekt  nichis^*  and  continued  to  attend  them,  ail 
three  riding  towards  the  shelter  of  the  wood  as  fast  as  their  jaded  horses 
could  go,  pursued,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Schwarz-reiters,  who  increased 
their  pace  when  they  saw  them  fly.  But  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  tbe 
horses,  still  the  fugitives  being  unarmed,  and  riding  lighter  in  consequence, 
bad  considerably  the  advantage  of  the  pursuers,  and  were  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wood,  when  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  under  a 
knight's  pennon,  was  discovered  advancing  from  the  cover,  so  as  to  intei^ 
oept  their  flight. 

**  They  have  bright  armour,"  said  Isabelle ;  "  they  mast  be  Burgundians. 
Be  they  who  they  will,  we  must  yield  to  them,  racher  than  to  the  lawless 
miscreants  who  pursue  us." 

A  moment  after,  she  exclaimed,  looking  on  the  pennon,  '*  I  know  the 
sloven  heart  which  it  displays !  It  is  the  banner  of  the  Count  of  CrbvecoBur, 
a  noble  Burgundian  —  to  him  I  will  surrender  myself." 

Quentin  Durward  sighed ;  but  what  other  alternative  remained  ?  and  how 
happy  would  he  have  been  but  an  instant  before,  to  have  been  certain  of 
the  escape  of  Isabelle,  even  under  worse  terms  ?  They  soon  joined  tbe  band 
of  Cr^vecoeur,  and  the  Countess  demanded  to  speak  to  the  leader,  who  had 
halted  his  party  till  he  should  reconnoitre  the  Black  Troopers ;  and  as  he 

gazed  on  her  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  she  said,  "Noble  Count — Isa- 
elle  of  Croye,  the  daughter  of  your  old  companion  in  arms.  Count  Reinold 
of  Croye,  renders  herself,  and  asks  protection  from  your  valour  for  her 
and  hers." 

'*Thou  shalt  have  it,  fair  kinswoman,  were  it  against  a  host — always 
excepting  my  lie^  lord  of  Burgundy.  But  there  is  little  time  to  talk  of  it 
These  filthy  looking  fiends  have  made  a  halt,  as  if  they  intended  to  dispute 
the  matter.  —  By  Saint  Qeorge  of  Burgundy,  they  have  the  insolence  to 
advance  against  the  banner  of  Cr^vecoeur  1  What  I  will  not  the  knaves  be 
ruled  ?  — Damian,  my  lance  —  Advance  banner  —  Lay  your  spean  in  the 
rest — Cr^vecoeur  to  the  Rescue  1" 

Crying  his  war-cry,  and  followed  by  his  men-at^rms,  he  galloped  rapidly 
forward  to  charge  the  Schwan-reiters. 


M»  •mril  time  in  bratbiac  them.    The  moet  of  Uien  huve  black  hon«a.  whidi.  wbflr  thef  peiafelly  <li 
■nd  (a«  I  hafe  aaid)  delicni  to  have  Iheir  boots  and  ahnes  ihine  with  black lOR-vtuff,  ilieir  hanUa  aM  fi 
became  blaok,  and  thereof  they  have  their  ibrenid  name.    Te&  I  have  heard  Gernana  my^  that  ther  da 
liioa  OMka  tbenaelvce  black  to  aeein  mora  terdble  to  tbeir  anemiaa  "— #ViMi  Mov\mm*»  Aiaiimp.    EdLuw 

•  "Nft,  Ml  thift  mm  set  be.' 
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■«woe  or  MMM,  Sir  Kaiicht,  I  an  jronr  mtfOn 
Deal  with  nw  wi«it  jonr  miblaiiMi  aggtBli 
Thinking  the  rhanoe  of  war  nfMf  oim  dajr  plaee  jm 
Whara  I  mnM  now  ba  rackoa'd— i*  tha  roll 
Of  malanefaoly  pnaonanL 

Asomioiis> 

Tub  Bkirmish  betwixt  the  Schwan-reiten  and  the  Burgandian  men-at* 
vmu  lasted  scarcely  five  minutes,  so  soon  were  the  former  pat  to  the  root 
bj  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  in  armour,  weight  of  horse,  and  military 
spirit  In  less  than  the  space  we  have  mentioned,  the  Count  of  Or^yeooeur, 
wiping  his  bloody  sword  upon  his  horse's  mane  ere  he  sheathed  it,  came 
back  to  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where  Isabelle  had  remained  a  spectator  of 
the  combat.  One  part  of  his  people  followed  him,  while  the  other  oontinaed 
to  porsae  the  flying  enemy  for  a  little  space  along  the  causeway. 

"It  is  shame,"  said  the  Count,  **  that  the  weapons  of  knights  and  genUe- 
Ben  should  be  soiled  by  the  blood  of  those  brutal  swine." 

So  saying,  he  returned  his  weapon  to  the  sheath,  and  added,  "  This  is  a 
rough  welcome  to  your  home,  my  pretty  cousin,  but  wandering  princesses 
must  expect  such  adyentures.  And  well  I  came  up  in  time,  for,  let  me 
assure  you,  the  Black  Troopers  respect  a  countess's  coronet  as  little  as  a 
country- wench's  coif,  and  1  think  your  retinae  is  not  qualified  for  much 
resistance.^' 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  "  without  farther  preface,  let 
me  know  if  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  where  you  are  to  conduct  me." 

"  Yon  know,  jou  silly  child,"  answered  the  Count,  "  how  I  would  answer 
thai  question,  did  it  rest  on  my  own  will.  But  you,  and  your  foolish  match- 
making, marriage-hunting  aunt,  have  made  such  wild  use  of  your  wings  of 
late,  tMt  I  fear  you  must  be  contented  to  fold  them  up  in  a  cage  for  a  little 
while.  For  my  part,  my  duty,  and  it  is  a  sad  one,  will  be  ended  when  I 
haye  conducted  you  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke,  at  Peronne ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, I  hold  it  necessary  to  deliyer  the  command  of  this  reconnoitering  party 
to  my  nephew,  Coont  Stephen,  while  I  return  with  you  thither,  as  I  think 
you  may  need  an  intercessor — And  I  hope  the  young  giddy-pate  will  dis* 
sham  bis  duty  wisely." 

"  So  please  you,  fair  uncle,"  said  Count  Stephen,  '*  if  yon  doubt  my 
eapacity  to  conduct  the  men-at-arms,  eyen  remain  with  them  yourself,  and 
I  will  be  the  senrant  and  guard  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye." 

**  No  doubt,  fair  nephew,"  answered  his  uncle,  "  this  were  a  goodly  im 
proyement  on  my  scheme ;  but  methinks  I  like  it  as  well  in  the  way  1 
planned  it.  Please  you,  therefore,  to  take  notice,  that  your  business  here 
IS  not  to  hunt  after  and  stick  these  black  hogs,  for  which  you  seemed  but 
now  to  haye  felt  an  especial  yocation,  but  to  collect  and  bring  to  me  true 
tidings  what  is  going  forward  in  the  country  of  Liege,  concerning  which  we 
bear  such  wild  mmoars.  Let  some  half  score  of  lances  follow  me,  and  the 
rest  remain  with  my  banner,  under  your  guidance." 

"Yet  one  moment,  cousin  of  Cr^yecoeur,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  "and 
kt  me,  in  Tielding  myself  prisoner,  stipulate  at  least  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  haye  befriended  me  in  my  misfortunes.  Permit  this  good  fellow,  my 
trusty  guide,  to  go  back  unharmed  to  his  natiye  town  of  Liege." 

"  fty  nephew,"  said  Cr^yeccsur,  after  looking  sharply  at  Gloyer's  honest 
Vrcadth  of  countenance,  "  shall  guard  this  good  fellow,  who  seems,  indeed. 
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to  have  little  harm  .n  hira,  as  far  into  the  territory  as  he  himBelf  adTanceSi 
and  then  leave  him  at  liberty." 

*•  Fail  not  to  remember  me  to  the  kind  Gertrude/'  said  the  CounteHS  to 
her  guide,  and  added,  taking  a  string  of  pearls  from  under  her  veil,  "  Pray 
her  to  wear  this  in  remembrance  of  her  unhappy  friend." 

Honest  Glover  too)  the  string  of  pearls,  and  kissed  with  clownish  gesture, 
but  with  sincere  kindness,  the  fair  hand  which  had  found  such  a  delicafe 
mode  of  remunerating  his  own  labours  and  peril. 

"  Umph  I  signs  and  tokens !"  said  the  Count;  "any  farther  bequests  to 
make,  my  fair  cousin  ?  —  It  is  time  we  were  on  our  way." 

'*  Only,"  said  the  Countess,  making  an  effort  to  speak,  '*  that  yon  will  be 
pleased  to  be  favourable  to  this  —  this  young  gentleman." 

"  Umph  I"  said  Cr^vecocur,  casting  the  same  penetrating  glance  on  Qnen- 
liii  which  be  had  bestowed  on  Glover,  but  apparently  with  a  much  less 
satisfactory  result,  and  mimicking,  though  not  offensively,  the  embarra8» 
ment  of  the  Countess  —  **Umph !  —  Ay,  —  this  is  a  blade  of  another  temper. 
—  And  pray,  my  cousin,  what  has  this  —  this  very  young  gentleman  done, 
to  deserve  such  intercession  at  your  hands  ?" 

**  He  has  saved  my  life  and  honour,"  said  the  Countess,  redde«*ing  with 
shame  and  resentment. 

Quentin  also  blushed  with  indignation,  but  wisely  concluded,  that  to  give 
vent  to  it  might  only  make  matters  worse. 

"Life  and  honour? — Umph  !"  said  again  the  Count  Cr^vecoeur ;  "mo- 
thinks  it  would  have  been  as  well,  my  cousin,  if  you  had  not  put  yourself 
in  the  way  of  lying  under  such  obligations  to  this  very  young  gentleman.-^ 
But  let  it  pass.  The  young  gentleman  may  wait  on  us,  if  his  quality  per- 
mit, and  I  will  see  he  has  no  injury  —  only  I  will  myself  take  in  future  the 
office  of  protecting  your  life  and  honour,  and  may  perhaps  find  for  him  some 
fitter  duty  than  that  of  being  a  squire  of  the  body  to  damosels  errant.'^ 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  said  Durward,  unable  to  keep  silence  any  longer, 
"  lest  you  should  talk  of  a  stranger  in  slighter  terms  than  you  might  arler- 
wards  think  becoming,  I  take  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  Quentin  Durward, 
an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Body>guard,  in  which,  as  you  well  know,  none 
but  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour  are  enrolled." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  information,  and  I  kiss  your  hands.  Seignior 
Archer,"  said'  Cr^vecoeur,  in  the  same  tone  of  raillery.  "  Have  the  good- 
ness to  ride  with  me  to  the  front  of  the  party." 

As  Quentin  moved  onward  at  the  command  of  the  Count,  who  had  now 
the  power,  if  not  the  right,  to  dictate  his  motions,  he  observed  that  the  Ladj 
Isabelle  followed  his  motions  with  a  look  of  anxious  and  timid  interest, 
which  amounted  almost  to  tenderness,  and  the  sight  of  which  brought  water 
into  his  eyes.  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  man's  part  to  sustain 
before  Cr^vecoeur,  who,  perhaps  of  all  the  chivalry  in  France  or  Burgundy, 
was  the  least  likely  to  be  moved  to  any  thing  but  laughter  by  a  tale  of  true- 
love  sorrow.  He  detennined,  therefore,  not  to  wait  his  addressing  him,  bat 
to  open  the  conversation  in  a  tone  which  should  assert  his  claim  to  fair 
treatment,  and  to  more  respect  than  the  Count,  offended  perhaps  at  finding 
a  person  of  such  inferior  note  placed  so  near  the  confidence  of  his  high-bom 
and  wealthy  cousin,  seemed  disposed  to  entertain  for  him. 

"  My  Lord  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,"  he  said,  in  a  temperate  but  firm  tone  of 
voice,  "  may  I  request  of  you,  before  our  interview  goes  farther,  to  tell  me  if 
I  am  at  liberty,  or  am  to  account  myself  your  prisoner?" 

"A  shrewd  question,"  replied  the  Count,  "which,  at  present,  I  can  only 
answer  by  another  —  Are  France  and  Burgundy,  think  you,  at  peace  or  war 
with  each  other  ?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  you,  my  lord,  should  cert\inly  know  better 
dian  1.  I  have  been  absent  from  the  Court  of  France,  lad  have  hea^  nc 
Dews  for  some  time." 
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*'Lo)k  jon  there,"  ft»id  the  Ooiint;  "you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  ask 
qoestions,  but  how  difficult  to  answer  them.  Why,  I  myself,  who  have  been 
at  Peronne  with  the  Duke  for  this  week  and  better,  cannot  resolve  this  riddle 
anj  more  than  you  ;  and  yet.  Sir  Squire,  upon  the  solution  of  that  qucstiob 
depends  the  said  point,  whether  you  are  prisoner  or  free  man ;  and,  for 
the  present,  I  must  hold  you  as  the  former  —  Only,  if  you  havo  really  and 
honestly  been  of  service  to  my  kinswoman,  and  if  you  are  candid  in  your 
answers  to  the  questions  I  shall  ask,  affairs  shall  stand  the  better  with  you." 

"The  Countess  of  Oroye,''  said  Quentin,  **  is  best  judge  if  I  have  rendered 
loy  service,  and  to  her  I  refer  you  on  that  matter.  My  answers  you  wilt 
yoarself  judge  of  when  you  ask  me  your  questions." 

"  Umph !  —  haughty  enough,"  muttered  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,  "  and 
fery  like  one  that  wears  a  lady's  favour  in  his  hat,  and  thinks  he  must  carry 
Ihinzs  with  a  high  tone,  to  honour  the  precious  remnant  of  silk  and  tinsel. 

—  Well,  sir,  I  trust  it  will  be  no  abatement  of  your  dignity,  if  you  answer 
me,  how  long  you  have  been  about  the  person  of  the  Lady  Isabelle  of 
Croyer 

"  Count  of  Crfevecceur,"  said  Quentin  Durward,  "  if  I  answer  questions 
which  are  asked  in  a  tone  approaching  towards  insult,  it  is  only  lest  injuri- 
ous inferences  should  be  drawn  from  my  silence  respecting  one  to  whom  we 
are  both  obliged  to  render  justice.  I  have  acted  as  escort  to  the  Lady  Isabelle 
siDce  she  left  France  to  retire  into  Flanders." 

*'  Ho !  ho  1"  said  the  Count ;  '*  and  that  is  to  say,  since  she  fled  from 
Plessis-les-Toors  ?  —  You,  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Quard,  accompanied 
ber,  of  course,  by  the  express  orders  of  King  Louis  ?" 

However  little  Quentin  thought  himself  indebted  to  the  King  of  France, 
who,  in  contriving  the  surprisal  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  by  William  de  la 
Marck,  had  probably  calculated  on  the  young  Scotchman  being  slain  in  her 
defence,  be  aid  not  yet  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  betray  any  trust  which 
Louis  had  reposed,  or  had  seemed  to  repose  in  him,  and  therefore  replied 
to  Count  Cr^vecoeur's  inference,  **  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  have  the 
authority  of  his  superior  officer  for  what  he  had  done,  and  he  inquired  no 
fiwther." 

"  It  is  quite  sufficient,"  said  the  Count.  *'  We  know  the  King  does  not 
permit  his  officers  to  send  the  Archers  of  his  Guard  to  prance  like  paladins 
by  the  bridle-rein  of  wandering  ladies,  unless  he  hath  some  politic  purpose 
to  serve.  It  will  be  difficult  for  King  Louis  to  continue  to  aver  so  boldly, 
that  he  knew  not  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye's  having  escaped  from  France, 
nnoe  they  were  escorted  bv  one  of  his  own  Life-guard.  —  And  whither,  Sir 
Archer,  was  your  retreat  directed  ?" 

"  To  Liege,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot ;  "  where  the  ladies  desired  to 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  late  Bishop." 

"  The  late  Bishop  1"  exclaimed  the  Count  oi  Cr^vecoeur ;  "  is  Louis  of 
Bourbon  dead  ? — Not  a  word  of  his  illness  had  reached  the  Duke — Of  what 
did  be  die  ?" 

"He  sleeps  in  a  bloody  grave,  my  lord  —  that  is,  if  his  murderers  hav« 
eonferred  one  on  his  remains." 

**  Murdered !"  exclaimed  Cr^veoceur  again  —  "  Holy  Mother  of  Heaven ! 

—  yoong  man.  it  is  impossible  I" 

**  I  saw  the  deed  done  with  my  own  eyes,  and  many  an  act  of  horroi 
besides." 

"  Saw  it !  and  made  not  in  to  help  the  good  Prelate !"  exclaimed  the 
Count ;  "  or  to  raise  the  castle  against  his  murderers  ?  —  Know'st  thou  not, 
that  even  to  look  on  such  a  deed,  without  resisting  it,  is  profane  sacrilege?" 

"  To  te  brief,  my  lord,"  said  Durward,  "  ere  this  act  was  done,  the  castle 
vas  stormed  by  the  blood-thirsty  William  de  la  Marck,  with  help  of  the  in- 
voxgent  Liegeois." 

^I  am  struck  with  thunder,"  said  Cr^vecoeur.    "Liegi^  in  insurrection) 
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—  Scbouwaldt  taken  —  the  Bishop  murdered! — Messenger  of  sorrow,  nerar 
did  one  man  unfold  such  a  packet  of  woes !  —  Speak  —  know  you  of  this 
assault  —  of  this  insurrection  —  of  this  murder?  —  Speak  —  thou  art  one 
of  Louis's  trusted  Archers,  and  it  is  he  that  has  aimed  this  painful  .i^rrow. 

—  Speak,  or  I  will  have  thee  torn  with  wild  horses!'' 

*'  And  if  I  am  so  torn,  my  lord,  there  can  be  nothing  rent  oat  of  me,  that 
may  not  become  a  true  Scottish  gentleman.  I  know  no  more  of  these 
villanies  than  you,  —  was  so  far  from  being  partaker  in  them,  that  I  would 
have  withstood  them  to  the  uttermost,  bad  my  means,  in  a  twentieth  degree, 
equalled  my  inclination.  But  what  could  I  do? — they  were  hundreds,  ani 
I  but  one.  My  only  care  was  to  rescue  the  Countess  Isabelle,  and  in  that  I 
was  happily  successful.  Yet,  had  J  been  near  enough  when  the  ruffian 
deed  was  so  cruelly  done  on  the  old  man,  I  had  saved  his  gray  hairs,  or  I 
hsd  avenged  them ;  and  as  it  was,  my  abhorrence  was  spoken  loud  enough 
to  prevent  other  horrors." 

'*  I  believe  thee,  youth,"  said  the  Count ;  "  thou  art  neither  of  an  age  nofr 
nature  to  be  trusted  with  such  bloody  work,  however  well  fitted  to  be  the 
squire  of  dames.  But  alas !  for  the  kind  and  generous  Prelate,  to  be  mur- 
dered on  the  hearth  where  he  so  often  entertained  the  stranger  with  Chris- 
tian charity  and  princely  bounty — and  that  by  a  wretch,  a  monster  I  a  poi^ 
tentous  growth  of  blood  and  cruelty !  —  bred  up  in  the  very  hall  where  he 
has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  benefactor's  blood !  But  I  know  not  Charles 
of  Burgundy  —  nay,  I  should  doubt  of  the  justice  of  Heaven,  if  vengeance 
be  not  as  sharp,  and  sudden,  and  severe,  as  this  villany  has  been  unexam- 
pled in  atrocity.  And,  if  no  other  shall  pursue  the  murderer,"  —  Here  he 
Eaused,  grasped  his  sword,  then  quitting  his  bridle,  struck  both  gauntleted 
ands  upon  his  breast,  until  his  corslet  clattered,  and  finally  held  them  up 
to  Heaven,  as  he  solemnly  continued  —  *'  I  —  I,  Philip  Cr^vecoeur  of  Cordis, 
make  a  vow  to  God,  Saint  Lambert,  and  the  Three  rLings  of  Cologne,  that 
small  shall  be  my  thought  of  other  earthly  concerns,  till  I  take  full  revenge 
on  the  murderers  of  the  good  Louis  of  Bourbon,  whether  I  find  them  m 
forest  or  field,  in  city  or  in  country,  in  hill  or  in  plain,  in  Ring's  Court,  or 
in  God's  Church !  and  thereto  I  pledge  lands  and  livings,  friends  and 
followers,  life  and  honour.  So  help  me  God,  and  Saint  Lambert  of  Liege, 
and  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  1" 

When  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoDur  had  made  his  vo'<.v,  his  mind  seemed  in 
some  sort  relieved  from  the  overwhelming  grief  :iiid  astonishment  with 
which  he  had  heard  the  fatal  tragedy  that  had  been  acted  a^  Schonwaldt, 
and  he  proceeded  to  question  Durward  more  minutely  cencmiiug  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  disastrous  afiair,  which  the  Scot,  nowise  desirous  to  abate 
the  spirit  of  revenge  which  the  Count  entertained  against  William  de  la 
MarcK,  gave  him  at  full  length. 

**  But  those  blind,  unsteady,  faithless,  fickle  beasts,  the  Liogeois,"  said 
the  Count,  **  that  they  should  have  combined  themselves  with  this  inexo- 
rable robber  and  murderer,  to  put  to  death  their  lawful  Prince !" 

Durward  here  informed  the  enraged  Burgundian  that  the  Liegeois,  or  at 
least  the  better  class  of  them,  however  rashlv  they  had  run  into  the  rebel- 
lion against  their  Bishop,  had  no  design,  so  far  as  appeared  to  him,  to  aid 
in  the  execrable  deed  of  De  la  Marck ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
prevented  it  if  they  had  had  the  means,  and  were  struck  with  horror  when 
they  beheld  it 

'*  Speak  not  of  the  faithless,  inconstant,  plebeian  rabble !"  said  Cr^vecoeur. 
"  When  they  took  arms  against  a  Prince,  who  had  no  fault,  save  that  he 
was  too  kind  and  too  good  a  master  for  such  a  set  of  ungrateful  slaves  — 
when  they  armed  against  him,  and  broke  into  his  peaceful  house,  what  could 
there  be  in  their  intention  but  murder? — when  they  banded  themselves  with 
the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  the  greatest  homicide  in  tke  marches  of  Flan* 
ders  what  else  could  there  be  in  weir  purpose  bui  murder,  which  is  the  "fwy 
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Irado  he  liyes  by  f  And  a)|;&in,  was  it  not  one  of  their  own  Tile  rabble  who 
did  Uie  Tery  deed,  by  thine  own  account  ?  —  I  hope  to  see  their  oanab 
mnniag  blood  by  the  light  of  their  burning  houses.  Ob,  the  kind,  noble, 
generoae  lord,  whom  they  have  slaughtered!  —  Other  vassals  have  rebelled 
under  the  pressure  of  imp'^sts  and  penury ;  but  the  men  of  Liege  in  the 
fulness  of  insolence  and  plenty."  —  lie  again  abandoned  the  reins  of  his 
war-horue,  and  wrung  bitterly  the  hands,  which  his  mail-gloves  rendered 
untractaUe.  Quentin  easily  saw  that  the  {jrief  which  he  manifested  was 
aogmentul  by  the  bitter  recollection  of  past  intercourse  and  friendship  with 
tlie  sufferer,  and  was  silent  accordingly,  respecting  feelings  which  he  was 
ati willing  to  aggravate,  iind  at  the  same  time  felt  it  impossible  to  soothe. 
But  the  Oount  of  Orbvccoeur  returned  again  and  again  to  the  subject  — 

2ne«>tioned  him  on  every  particular  of  the  surprise  of  Schonwaldt,  and  the 
eath  of  thv  Bishop ;  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  recollected  some* 
thing  which  had  escaped  his  memory,  demanded  what  had  become  of  the 
Lady  Hamehne,  and  why  she  was  not  with  her  kinswoman  ?  **  Not,"  he 
added  oonteujptuously,  **  that  I  consider  her  absence  as  at  all  a  loss  to  the 
Countess  Isabelle;  for,  although  she  was  her  kinswoman,  and  upon  the 
whole  a  well-meaning  woman,  yet  the  Court  of  Cocagne  never  produced 
euch  a  fantastic  fool ;  and  I  hold  it  for  certain,  that  her  niece,  whom  I  have 
always  observed  to  be  a  modest  and  orderly  young  lady,  was  led  into  the 
abenrd  frolic  of  flying  from  Burgundy  to  France,  by  that  blundering 
romantic,  old,  match-making  and  match-seeking  idiot !" 

What  a  speech  for  a  romantic  lover  to  hear!  and  to  hear,  too,  when  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  attempt  what  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  achieve,  —  namely,  to  convince  the  Count,  by  force  of  arms,  that  he  did 
foul  wrong  to  the  Countess  —  the  peerless  in  sense  as  in  beauty  —  in  term- 
ing her  a  modest  and  orderly  young  wonoan ;  qualities  which  might  have 
been  predicated  with  propriety  of  the  daughter  of  a  sunburnt  peasant,  who 
lived  by  goading  the  oxen,  while  her  father  held  the  plough.  And,  then,  to 
suppose  her  under  the  domination  and  supreme  guidance  of  a  silly  and 
mmantio  aunt!  —  the  slander  should  have  been  repelled  down  the  slan- 
derer's throat.  But  the  open,  though  severe,  physiognomy  of  the  Count  of 
Cr^vecoeur,  the  total  contempt  which  he  seemed  to  entertain  for  those  feel- 
iugs  which  were  uppermost  in  Quentin 's  bosom,  overawed  him  ;  not  for  fear 
of  the  Count's  fame  in  arms  —  that  was  a  risk  which  would  have  increased 
hie  desire  of  making  out  a  challenge — but  in  drend  of  ridicule,  the  weapon 
of  all  others  most  feared  by  enthusiasts  of  every  description,  and  which, 
from  its  predominance  over  such  minds,  often  checks  what  is  absurd,  and 
fully  as  oflen  smothers  that  which  is  noble. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear  of  becoming  an  object  of  scorn  rather 
than  resentment,  Durward,  though  with  some  pain,  confined  his  reply  to  a 
eoafused  account  of  the  Lady  ilameline  having  made  her  escape  from 
Schonwaldt  before  the  attack  took  place.  lie  could  not,  indeed,  have  made 
his  story  very  distinct,  without  throwing  ridicnle  on  the  near  relation  of 
Isabelle,  and  perhaps  incurring  some  himself,  as  having  been  the  object  of 
her  preposterous  expectations.  lie  added  to  his  embarrassed  detail,  that  he 
bad  heard  a  report,  though  a  vague  one,  of  the  Lady  Ilameline  having 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck'. 

**  I  trust  in  Saint  Lambert  that  he  will  marry  her,"  said  Cr^vecoour ;  *'  as, 
indeed,  he  is  likely  enough  to  do,  fur  the  sake  of  her  money-bags;  and 
equally  likely  to  knock  her  on  the  head,  so  soon  as  these  are  either  secured 
in  his  own  grasp,  or,  at  farthest,  emptied." 

The  Count  then  proceeded  to  ask  so  many  questions  concerning  the  mode 
In  which  both  ladies  had  conducted  themselves  on  the  journey,  the  degree 
^  intimacy  to  which  they  admitted  Quentin  himself,  and  other  trying  par- 
licnlars,  that,  vexed,  and  ashi.med,  and  an^ry,  the  youth  was  scarce  able  to 
Mnoeal  his  embarrassment  fr.m  the  keen-sighted  soldier  and  courtier,  wbc 
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Keemed  suddeDly  disposed  to  take  leave  of  him,  saying,  at  the  hi  me  time, 
*'  Umph  —  I  tMC  it  is  as  I  conjectured,  on  one  side  at  least ;  I  trust  tbc  other 
party  has  kept  her  senses  better.  —  Gome,  Sir  Squire,  spur  on,  and  keep  the 
van,  while  f  fall  back  to  discourse  with  the  Lady  Isabelle.  I  think  I  havt 
learned  now  so  much  fi  m  you,  that  I  can  talk  to  her  of  these  sad  passagoi 
without  hurting  her  nicety,  though  I  have  fretted  yours  a  little. —  xet  stay, 
young  gallant  —  one  word  ere  you  go.  You  have  had,  I  imagine,  a  happy 
journey  through  Fairy-land  —  all  full  of  heroic  adventure,  and  high  hope, 
and  wild  minstrel-like  delusion,  like  the  gardens  of  Morgaine  la  F^e.  For- 
get it  all,  young  soldier,"  he  added,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder ;  "  remem- 
ber yonder  lady  only  as  the  honoured  Countess  of  Croye  —  forget  her  as  a 
waoidering  and  adventurous  damsel:  And  her  friends  —  one  of  them  I  can 
answer  for  —  will  remember,  on  their  part,  only  the  services  you  have  done 
bor,  and  forget  the  unreasonable  reward  which  you  have  had  the  boldness 
to  propose  to  yourself." 

Enraged  that  he  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from  the  sharp-sighted  Cr^ 
▼ecoeur  feelings  which  the  Count  seemed  to  consider  as  the  object  of  ridicule, 
Quentin  replied,  indignantly,  '*  My  Lord  Count,  when  I  require  advice  of 
you,  I  will  ask  it ;  when  I  demand  assistance  of  you,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  grant  or  refuse  it ;  when  I  set  peculiar  value  on  your  opinion  of  me,  it 
will  not  be  too  late  to  express  it." 

**  Heyday !"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  have  come  between  Amadis  and  Oriana, 
and  must  expect  a  challenge  to  the  lists !" 

'*  You  speak  as  if  that  were  an  impossibility,"  said  Quentin  —  "When  I 
broke  a  lance  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  against  a  breast  in  which 
flowed  better  blood  than  that  of  Cr^vecoeur  —  When  I  measured  swords 
with  Dunois,  I  engaged  a  better  warrior." 

**  Now  Heaven  nourish  thy  judgment,  gentle  youth,"  said  Cr^veeoBur,  still 
laughing  at  the  chivalrous  inamorato.  **  If  thou  speak'st  truth,  thou  hast 
had  singular  luck  in  this  world ;  and,  truly,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Provi- 
dence exposes  thee  to  such  trials,  without  a  beard  on  thy  lip,  thou  wilt  be 
mad  with  vanity  ere  thou  writest  thyself  man.  Thou  canst  not  move  me 
to  anger,  though  thou  mayest  to  mirth.  Believe  me,  though  thou  mayest 
have  fought  with  Princes,  and  played  the  champion  for  Countesses,  by  some 
of  those  freaks  which  Fortune  will  sometimes  exhibit,  thou  art  by  no  means 
the  equal  of  those  of  whom  thou  hast  been  either  the  casual  opponent,  or 
more  casual  companion.  I  can  allow  thee,  like  a  youth  who  hath  listened 
to  romances  till  he  fancied  himself  a  Paladin,  to  form  pretty  dreams  for 
some  time ;  but  thou  must  not  be  angry  at  a  well-meaning  friend,  though 
be  shake  thee  something  roughly  by  the  shoulders  to  awake  thee." 

"My  Lord  of  Cr^vecoeur,"  said  Quentin,  "my  family " 

"  Nay,  it  was  not  utterly  of  family  that  I  spoke,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but 
of  rank,  fortune,  high  station,  and  so  forth,  which  place  a  distance  between 
various  degrees  and  classes  of  persons.  As  for  birth,  all  men  are  descended 
from  Adam  and  Eve." 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  repeated  Quentin,  "  my  ancestors,  the  Durwards  of 
Glen-houlakin " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  you  claim  a  farther  descent  for  them  than 
from  Adam,  I  have  done  1    Good  even  to  you." 

lie  reined  back  his  horse,  and  paused  to  join  the  Countess,  to  whom,  if 
possible,  his  insinuations  and  advices,  however  well  meant,  were  still  more 
disagreeaVilc  than  to  Quentin,  who,  as  he  rode  on,  muttered  to  himself, 
"  Cold-blooded,  insolent,  overweening  coxcomb !  —  Would  that  the  next 
Scottish  Archer  who  has  his  harquebuss  pointed  at  thee,  may  not  let  thee 
cif  so  easily  as  I  did  I" 

In  the  evening  they  reached  the  town  of  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre,  wher* 
the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  had  determined  to  leave  the  Countess  Isabelle, 
whom  the  terror  and  fatigu    of  yesterday,  joined  to  a  flight  if  fifty  milev 
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■moe  Oioming,  n:  '  the  TariouR  distressing  sonsHtions  by  which  if  w^ 
accompanied,  had  uiude  incapable  of  travelling  farther,  with  safety  to  her 
health.  The  Count  consigned  her,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  to  the 
care  of  the  Abl^ess  of  the  CiHtercian  convent  in  Charleroi,  a  noble  lady,  to 
whom  both  the  families  of  Grfeveooeur  and  On>ye  were  related,  and  in  whose 
pradenoe  and  kindness  he  could  repose  confidence. 

Cr^vecoeur  himself  only  stopped  to  recommend  the  utmost  caution  to  the 
governor  of  a  small  Burgunaian  garrison  who  occupied  the  place,  and 
required  him  also  to  mount  a  guard  of  honour  upon  the  convent  during  the 
residence  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  —  ostensibly  to  secure  her 
■afety,  but  perhaps  aeeretly  to  prevent  her  attempting  to  escape.  The  Count 
only  asaign«d  as  a  cause  for  the  garrison  being  vigilant,  some  vague  rumours 
which  he  had  heard  of  disturbances  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Liege.  But  he 
was  determined  himself  to  be  the  first  who  should  carry  the  formidable 
news  of  the  insurrection  and  the  murder  of  the  Bishop,  in  all  their  horrible 
reality,  to  Duke  Charles;  and  for  that  purpose,  having  procured  fresh 
horses  for  himself  and  suite,  he  mounted  with  the  resolution  of  continuing 
his  journey  to  Peronne  without  stopping  for  repose ;  and  informing  Quentin 
Durward  that  he  must  attend  him,  he  made,  at  the  same  time,  a  mock 
apology  for  parting  fair  company,  but  hoped,  that  to  so  devoted  a  squire  of 
dames  a  night's  journey  by  moonshine  would  be  more  agreeable,  than 
supinely  to  yield  himself  to  slumber  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 

Quentin,  already  sufficiently  affiicted  by  finding  that  he  was  to  be  parted 
from  Isabelle,  longed  to  answer  this  taunt  with  an  indignant  defiance ;  but 
aware  that  the  Count  would  only  laugh  at  his  anger,  and  despise  his  chal« 
lenge,  be  resolved  to  wait  some  future  time,  when  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  some  amends  from  this  proud  lord,  who,  though  for 
very  different  reasons,  had  become  nearly  as  odious  to  him  as  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  himself.  Ho  therefore  assented  to  Cr^vecoeur's  proposal, 
as  to  what  he  had  no  choice  of  declining,  and  they  pursued  in  company, 
and  with  all  the  despatch  they  could  exert,  the  road  between  Charleroi  aiM 
Peronne. 


THB   UNBIDDEN   QUEST. 

No  ho  man  qaalitjr  is  no  well  wnve 

in  warp  and  woof,  boi  thare'i  Hume  flaw  in  it : 

l*v«  known  a  brara  man  Sy  a  sttephanl'a  car, 

A  wiae  man  mo  demean  bim,  drivelling  idi«>C]r 

Kad  well-niffh  been  aahamed  on't.    For  your  eraftjr, 

Yottr  worldly-wiae  man.  he,  above  the  re*t. 

Waavaa  hia  own  auiraa  so  fine,  be's  often  caoicht  in  Uiem. 

Old  Pur. 

Quentin,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night-journey,  had  to  combat 
with  that  bitter  heart-ache,  which  is  felt  when  youth  parts,  and  probably 
for  ever,  with  her  he  loves.  As,  pressed  by  the  urgency  of  the  moment, 
and  the  impatience  of  Cr^vecoeur,  they  hasted  on  through  the  rich  lowland* 
"kf  Hainault,  under  the  benign  guidance  of  a  rich  and  lustrous  harvest- 
moon,  she  shed  her  yellow  influence  over  rich  and  deep  pastures,  woodland, 
and  corn  fields,  from  which  the  husbandmen  were  using  her  light  to  with- 
dra  V  the  grain,  such  was  the  industry  of  the  Flemings,  even  at  that  period; 
khe  ehone  on  broad,  level,  and  fruct'fying  rivers,  where  glided  the  white 
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Bail  in  the  service  of  commerce,  uninterrupted  by  rock  or  ijrrent,  beaidt 
lively  quiet  villages,  whose  external  decency^nnd  cleanliness  expressed  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants; — she  gleamed  upon  the  feudal  casUa 
of  many  a  pliant  Baron  and  Knight,  with  its  deep  moat,  battlemented 
court,  and  high  belfry, —  for  the  chivalry  of  Hainault  was  renowned  amons 
the  nobles  of  Europe ; — and  her  light  displayed  at  a  distance,  in  its  broad 
beam,  the  eigantic  towers  of  more  than  one  lofty  minster. 

Yet  all  this  fair  variety,  however  differing  from  the  waste  and  wilderness 
of  his  own  land,  interrupted  not  the  course  of  Quentin's  regrets  and  sor- 
rows. He  had  left  4ii8  heart  behind  him,  when  he  departed  from  Oharleroi ; 
and  the  only  reflection  which  the  farther  ioumey  inspired  was,  that  every 
step  was  carrying  him  farther  from  Isabelle.  His  imagination  was  taxed 
to  recall  every  word  she  had  spoken,  every  look  she  had  directed  towards 
him;  and,  as  happens  frequently  in  such  cases,  the  impression  made  upon 
his  imagination  by  the  recollection  of  these  particulars,  was  even  stronger 
than  the  realities  themselves  had  excited. 

At  length,  after  the  cold  hour  of  midnight  was  past,  in  spite  alike  of  love 
and  of  sorrow,  the  extreme  fatigue  which  Quentin  had  undergone  the  two 
preceding  days  began  to  have  au  effect  on  him,  which  his  habits  of  exercise 
of  every  Kind,  andhis  singular  alertness  and  activity  of  character,  as  well 
as  the  painful  nature  of  the  reflections  which  occupied  his  thoughts,  had 
hitherto  prevented  his  experiencing.  The  ideas  of  his  mind  began  to  be  so 
little  corrected  by  the  exertions  of  his  senses,  worn  out  and  deadened  as 
the  latter  now  were  by  extremity  of  fatigue,  that  the  visions  which  the 
former  drew  superseded  or  perverted  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
blunted  organs  of  seeing  and  nearine ;  and  Durward  was  only  sensible  that 
he  was  awake,  by  the  exertions  which,  sensible  of  the  peril  of  his  situation, 
he  occasionally  made,  to  resist  falling  into  a  deep  ana  dead  sleep.  Eveij 
now  and  then,  a  strong  consciousness  of  the  risk  of  falling  from  or  with  his 
horse  roused  him  to  exertion  and  animation ;  but  ere  long  his  eyes  again 
were  dimmed  by  confused  shades  of  all  sorts  of  mingled  colours,  the  moon- 
light landscape  swam  before  them,  and  he  was  so  much  overcome  with 
fatigue,  that  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,  observing  his  condition,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  order  two  of  his  attendants,  one  to  each  rein  of  Durward'i 
bridle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  his  falling  from  his  horse. 

When  at  length  they  reached  the  town  of  Landrecy,  the  Count,  in  com- 
passion to  the  youth,  who  had  now  been  in  a  great  measure  without  sleep 
ror  three  nights,  allowed  himself  and  his  retinue  a  halt  of  four  hours,  for 
rest  and  refreshment. 

Deep  and  sound  were  Quentin's  slumbers,  until  they  were  broken  by  the 
sound  of  the  Count's  trumpet,  and  the  cry  of  his  Fouriers  and  harbingers, 
**  D4bout  I  d6bout  I — Ha  I  Messires,  en  route,  en  route  \" — Yet,  unwelcomely 
earl^  as  the  tones  came,  they  awaked  him  a  different  being  in  strength  and 
spirits  from  what  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Confidence  in  himself  and  his 
fortunes  returned  with  his  reviving  spirits,  and  with  the  rising  sun.  Ho 
thought  of  his  love  no  longer  as  a  desperate  and  fantastic  dream,  but  as  a 
hi^li  and  invigorating  principle,  to  be  cherished  in  his  bosom,  although  he 
night  never  propose  to  himself,  under  all  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
beset,  to  bring  it  to  any  prosperous  issue.  —  **The  pilot,"  he  reflected, 
'*  steers  his  bark  by  the  polar  star,  although  he  never  expects  to  become 
possessor  of  it ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Isabelle  of  Croye  shall  make  me  a 
worthy  man-at-arms,  though  I  may  never  see  her  more.  When  she  hears 
that  a  Scottish  soldier,  named  Quentin  Durward,  distinguished  himself  in  a 
well-fought  field,  or  left  his  body  on  the  breach  of  a  disputed  fortress,  she 
will  remember  the  companion  of  her  journey,  as  one  who  did  all  in  hit 
power  to  avert  the  snares*  and  misfortunes  which  beset  it,  and  perhaps  will 
nonour  his  memory  with  a  tear,  his  coffin  with  a  garland." 

In  thisi  manly  mood  of  bearing  his  misfortune,  Quentin  felt  biiasolf  moif 
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•Ue  to  jreoeiTe  and  reply  to  the  jests  of  the  Count  of  Cr^veeuour,  wLo  passeo 
several  on  his  alleged  effeminacy  and  incapacity  of  undergoing  fatigue 
The  young  Scot  accommodated  himself  so  good-humouredly  to  the  Count's 
raillery,  and  replied  at  once  so  happily  and  so  respectfully,  that  the  chimge 
of  his  tone  and  manner  made  obviously  a  more  favourable  impression  on 
die  Count  than  he  had  entertained  from  his  prisoner's  conduct  during  the 

E receding  evening,  when,  rendered  irritable  by  the  feelings  of  his  situation, 
e  was  alternately  moodily  silent  or  fiercely  argumentative. 

The  veteran  soldier  began  at  length  to  take  notice  of  his  young  com* 
paoion,  as  a  pretty  fellow,  of  whom  something  might  be  made;  and  mors 
Uian  hinted  to  him,  that,  would  he  but  resign  his  situation  in  the  Archer- 
Qnard  of  France,  he  would  undertake  to  have  him  enrolled  in  the  hous^ 
liold  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  an  honourable  condition,  and  would  him- 
self take  care  of  his  advancement.  And  although  Quentin,  with  suitable 
expressions  of  gratitude,  declined  this  favour  at  present,  until  he  should 
find  out  how  far  he  had  to  complain  of  his  original  patron,  King  Louis,  he, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Count  of  Cr^ve- 
eosor ;  and,  while  his  enthusiastic  mode  of  thinking,  and  his  foreign  and 
idiomatical  manner  of  expressing  himself,  often  excited  a  smile  on  the 
grave  cheek  of  the  Count,  that  smile  had  lost  all  that  it  had  of  sareastio 
and  bitter,  and  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  good  humour  and  good  man- 
ners. 

Thus  travelling  on  with  much  more  harmony  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  little  party  came  at  last  within  two  miles  of  the  famous  and  strong 
town  of  Peronne,  near  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army  lay  encamped, 
readj,  as  was  supposed,  to  invade  France ;  and,  m  opposition  to  which, 
Louis  XI.  bad  himself  assembled  a  strong  force  near  Saint  Mayence,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  reason  his  over-powerful  vassal. 

Peronne,  situated  upon  a  deep  river,  in  a  flat  country,  and  surrounded  by 
strong  bulwarks  and  profouna  moats,  was  accounted  in  ancient,  as  in 
modem  times,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France.*  The  Count  of 
Cr^vecoeur,  his  retinue,  and  his  prisoner,  were  approaching  the  fortress 
about  the  third  hour  after  noon ;  when,  riding  through  the  pleasant  glades 
of  a  large  forest,  which  then  covered  the  approach  to  the  town  on  the  east 
side,  they  were  met  by  two  men  of  rank,  as  appeared  from  the  number  of 
their  attendants,  dressed  in  the  habits  worn  in  time  of  peace ;  and  who,  to 
jndge  from  the  falcons  which  thev  carried  on  their  wrists,  and  the  number 
of  spaniels  and  greyhounds  led  by  their  followers,  were  engaged  in  the 
amusement  of  hawking.  But  on  perceiving  Cr^vecoeur,  with  whose  ap- 
nearance  and  liveries  they  were  sufficiently  intimate,  they  quitted  the  search 
which  they  were  making  for  a  heron  along  the  banks  of  a  long  canal,  and 
came  galloping  towards  him. 

"  News,  news,  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  I"  they  cried  both  together ;  —  "  will 
you  give  news,  or  take  news  ?  or  will  you  barter  fairly  ?" 

"  1  would  barter  fairly,  Messires,"  said  Cr^vecceur,  after  saluting  them 
ooarteoosly,  '*  did  I  conceive  you  had  any  news  of  importance  sufficient  to 
make  an  equivalent  for  mine. ' 

The  two  sportsmen  smiled  on  each  other ;  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  a 
fine  baronial  figure,  with  a  dark  countenance,  marke«l  with  that  sort  of 
sadness  which  some  physiognomists  ascribe  to  a  melancholy  temperament, 
and  some,  as  the  Italian  statuary  augured  of  the  visage  of  Charles  I.,  con- 
sider as  predicting  an  unhappy  death,!  turning  to  his  companion,  said, 
"Cr^veoceur  has  been  in  Brabant,  the  country  of  commerce,  and  he  has 

*  Indeed,  tboadi  l/imr  on  an  ezpoMd  nnd  wariike  fronrier,  it  wna  never  tnken  hy  an  enemf.  bat  preterred 
ta»  prood  name  of  PBronne  la  Pncelle.  antil  the  Duke  uf  Wellincton.  a  great  dealroyer  of  that  loit  of  ropo. 
Mwn.  utnk  the  place  in  the  memonible  advance  upon  Pan*  in  1815. 
t  Da  Hymberooort,  or  Imberooort.  waa  put  to  death  b|  the  inliahitanta  of  Ghent  with  the  ChaaoeUor  of 
nadr,  in  the  vear  1477  Mary  of  Bunrumly.  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  appearec*  in  mnfiming  u  Oi* 
it  jmn,  ma  with  teara  beanofht  the  life  of  her  aerranta  from  hat  insar|«iit  tal)|e«J#  ^nt  io  van 
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learned  all  its  artifices  —  he  will  be  too  hard  for  us  if  we  drive  a  bar 
gam." 

"  Messires/'  said  Cr^vecoeur,  "  the  Duke  ought  in  justice  to  have  the  first 
of  my  wareb,  as  the  Seigneur  takes  his  toll  before  open  market  begins.  Bat 
tell  me,  are  your  news  of  a  sad  or  a  pleasant  complexion  ?" 

The  person  whom  he  particularly  addressed  was  a  lively  looking  man, 
with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity,  which  was  corrected  by  an  exprebsion  of  re- 
flection and  gravity  about  the  mouth  and  upper  lip — the  whole  physio^omy 
marking  a  man  who  saw  and  judged  rapidly,  but  was  sage  and  slow  in 
forming  resolutions  or  in  expressing  opinions.  This  was  the  famous  Knight 
of  Hainault,  son  of  Collart,  or  Nicolas  de  I'Elite,  known  in  history,  and 
amongst  historians,  by  the  venerable  name  of  Philip  des  Comines,  at  thta 
time  close  to  the  person  of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold,*  and  3ne  of  his  moat 
esteemed  counsellors.  He  answered  Crdvecoeur's  question  concerning  the 
complexion  of  the  news  of  which  he  and  his  companion,  the  Baron  de 
Hymbercourt,  were  the  depositaries.  —  "They  were,"  he  said,  "like  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  various  in  hue,  as  they  might  be  viewed  from  dif- 
ferent points,  and  placed  against  the  black  cloud  or  the  fair  sky  —  Such 
a  rainbow  was  never  seen  in  France  or  Flanders,  since  that  of  Noah's 
ark." 

"  My  tidings,"  replied  Crfevecoeur,  "  are  altogether  like  the  comet,  gloomy, 
wild,  and  terrible  in  themselves,  yet  to  be  accounted  the  forerunners  of  still 
greater  and  more  dreadful  evils  which  are  to  ensue." 

"We  must  open  our  bales,"  said  Comines  to  his  companion,  "or  oar 
market  will  be  forestalled  by  some  new-comers,  for  ours  are  public  news. — 
In  one  word,  Cr^vecoeur — listen,  and  wonder — King  Louis  is  at  Peronne !" 

"What I"  said  the  Count,  in  astonishment;  "has  the  Duke  retreated 
without  a  battle  ?  and  do  you  remain  here  in  your  dress  of  peace,  after  the 
town  is  besieged  by  the  French  ? — for  I  cannot  suppose  it  taken." 

"  No,  sorely,"  said  D' Hymbercourt,  "  the  banners  of  Burgundy  have  not 
gone  hack  a  foot ;  and  still  King  Louis  is  here." 

"  Then  Edward  of  England  must  have  come  over  the  seas  with  his  bow* 
men,"  said  Cr^vecoeur,  "  and,  like  his  ancestors,  gained  a  second  field  of 
Poictiers?" 

"Not  so,"  said  Comines  —  "Not  a  French  banner  has  been  borne  down, 
not  a  sail  spread  from  England — where  Edward  is  too  much  amused  among 
the  wives  of  the  citizens  of  London,  to  think  of  playing  the  Black  Prince. 
Hear  the  extraordinary  truth.  You  know,  when  you  left  us,  that  the  con- 
ference between  the  commissioners  on  the  parts  of  France  and  Burgundy 
was  broken  up,  without  much  apparent  chance  of  reconciliation."  ^ 

"  True ;  and  we  dreamt  of  nothing  but  war." 

"  What  has  followed  has  been  indeed  so  like  a  dream,"  said  Cominee, 
"  that  I  almost  expect  to  awake,  and  find  it  so.  Only  one  day  since,  the 
Duke  had  in  council  protested  so  furiously  against  farther  delay,  that  it 


*  Philip  de*  Comiiif  s  wu  deacrihed  in  the  former  editions  of  thii  work  u  a  little  man,  fiueil  rathar  te 
eoaiteel  than  action.  1'his  was  a  deKriptinu  made  at  a  venture,  lo  vary  the  milibtry  portraits  wnh  whinh 
the  mce  and  work  abound.  Sleidan  the  hiiiinhan,  upon  the  anthoriiT  nf  MalihieQ  d'Arvaa.  w|h»  knew  Philip 
des  Comines,  and  had  serreil  in  his  household,  aaya  h«  was  a  man  ni  tall  Ktaturc  and  a  nohie  preeenoe.  The 
Immed  Monsieur  Petitot.  editor  uf  the  edition  oi  Memoirs  relatiTe  in  ilie  History  of  Fmnce,  a  wtirk  of  ffreat 
value,  intiniatea  that  Philip  des  Comines  made  a  fiirure  at  tlie  Kamrs  of  nhivalnr  and  pa^eanta  exhibited  am 
the  weddinv  of  Chaile*  m  BurKundy  with  MureurKi  of  Fii^luud  in  146ti.— i$ee  the  Chronicle  Of  Jeaii  de 
Troyes.  in  Petitot's  edition  of  the  Memairfa  Relntija  a  V/bstoirr  de  fSmux.  vol.  ziii.  p  375.  Note.  I  tmn 
iboked  into  Olirer  de  Ih  Mnrcke,  who.  in  lib.  ii  chapter  iv.  of  his  Memoirs,  ihves  an  ample  account  of  iheaa 
"fierce  vanities.*'  contaJninK  as  many  niiaccllaneous  articles  as  the  reticnie  of  the  old  merclinnt  of  Peler 
Sclilenil,  who  bought  shadows,  and  carried  with  him  in  his  bai;  whatt^ver  any  one  could  wish  orderoaiid  m 
vtiirn.  There  are  in  that  splendid  description,  knights,  damm.  pt^ces,  and  archers,  good  store  heMidea  of 
eastles,  fiery  driiKons.  and  dromedarifs;  ih«re  are  Ifiopards  rnlinK  np4*n  lions;  ihere  are  rocks,  orchards 
founiains,  spears  broken  and  whole,  and  the  twelve  Inbours  of  Hercules.  In  audi  a  brilliant  uifMlley  1  had 
fome  imiibie  in  fiiiJinic  Philip  des  Comines.  He  is  iho  first  named,  however,  of  a  f^allant  band  of  astoglantai 
(nights  and  mthlemen.  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who.  with  the  Prince  of  Uninire  as  their  leader,  encoonlered 
■n  aceneral  louniey.  with  a  party  of  the  same  number  under  tlie  profliirate  Adolf  of  Cleves,  who  acted  aa 
cliallecfcer.  by  the  romnntic  title  of  Arbre  d'or.  I'he  eiK<«*onter.  thotixh  with  arms  of  cm  rtesy.  was  tw> 
fierce,  and  separated  by  main  force,  not  withontdifliratiy  Pliilip  des  Comines  has.  thiTe^ore,  a*ille  loL 
iMounred  iam  Marte,  guam  Merrurio,  thoueh.  when  we  consider  the  obscurity  waich  baa  fettled  oo  tiiv  la^ 
«f  Uus  trOMpt  dcTte,  we  an  at  n*    oms  to  estimate  the  most  valuable  of  bis  qualillntioiM. 
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was  re9)i.%erd  to  send  a  defiance  to  the  King,  and  march  forward  .nstantU 
into  France.  Toison  d'Or,  commissioned  fur  the  purpose,  bad  put  on  bii 
official  dress,  and  had  his  fc^ot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount  bis  horse,  when  lo* 
the  French  herald  Montjoie  rode  into  our  camp.  We  thought  of  nothing 
else  than  that  Louis  had  been  beforehand  with  our  defiance  ;  and  began  to 
consider  bow  much  the  Duke  would  resent  the  advice,  which  had  prevented 
liim  from  being  the  first  to  declare  war.  But  a  council  being  speedily  M^ 
aembled,  what  was  our  wonder  when  the  herald  informed  us,  that  Louis, 
King  of  France,  was  scarce  an  hour's  riding  !>ehind,  intending  to  visit 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  that  their  dif- 
ferences might  be  settled  at  a  personal  interview !'' 

"Tou  surprise  me,  Messires,"  said  Cr^vecoeur;  **and  yet  you  surprise 
me  less  than  you  might  have  expected ;  for,  when  I  was  last  at  Plessis-le*- 
Tours,  the  all-trusted  Cardinal  Balue,  offended  with  his  master,  and  Bur* 
li^undian  at  heart,  did  hint  to  me,  that  he  could  so  work  upon  Louis's  peculiar 
Ibibles,  as  to  lead  him  to  place  himself  in  such  a  position  with  regard  t4 
Burgundy,  that  the  Dake  might  have  the  terms  of  peace  of  his  own 
making.  But  I  never  suspected  that  so  old  a  fox  as  Louia  could  have  been 
induced  to  come  into  the  trap  of  his  own  accord.  What  said  the  Bur- 
goudian  counsellors?" 

**  As  you  may  guess,"  answered  D'Hymbercourt ;  "  talked  much  of  faith 
to  be  observed,  and  little  of  advantage  to  be  obtained,  by  such  a  visit; 
while  il  was  manifest  they  thought  almost  entirely  of  the  last,  and  were 
only  anxious  to  find  some  way  to  reconcile  it  with  the  necessary  preservation 
of  appearances." 

"  And  what  said  the  Duke  ?"  continued  the  Count  of  Cr^veco&ur. 

^  Spoke  brief  and  bold,  as  usual,"  replied  Comines.  *'  *  Which  of  yon 
was  it,'  he  asked,  *  who  witnessed  the  meeting  of  my  cousin  Louis  and  me 
after  the  battle  of  Montl'hcry,*  when  I  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  accompany 
him  back  within  the  intrenchments  of  Paris  with  half  a  score  of  attendants, 
and  so  pot  my  person  at  the  King's  mercy  ?'  I  replied,  that  most  of  us  had 
been  present;  and  none  could  ever  forget  the  alarm  which  it  had  been  bis 
pleasure  to  give  us.  *  Well,'  said  the  Duke,  'you  blamed  me  for  my  folly, 
and  I  confessed  to  yoti  that  I  had  acted  like  a  giddy-pated  boy ;  and  I  am 
aware,  too,  that  my  father  of  happy  memory  being  then  alive,  my  kinsman, 
Louis,  would  have  had  less  advantage  by  seizing  on  my  person  than  1 
might  now  have  by  securing  his.  But,  nevertheless,  if  my  royal  kinsman 
eomes  hither  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  same  singleness  of  heart  under 
which  I  then  acted,  ne  shall  be  royally  welcome  —  If  it  is  meant  by  this 
appearance  of  confidence,  to  circumvent  and  to  blind  me,  till  he  execute 
some  of  his  politic  schemes,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  let  him  look  to 
it !'  And  so,  having  turned  up  his  mustaches,  and  stamped  on  the  ground, 
he  ordered  us  all  to  get  on  our  horses,  and  receive  so  extraordinary  a 
gneet." 

"  And  you  met  the  King  accordingly  ?"  replied  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeor 
— **  Miracles  have  not  ceased  I — How  was  he  accompanied?" 

**  As  slightly  as  might  be,"  answered  D'Hymbercourt ;  **  only  a  score  or 


*  After  thm  hnttle  of  lfnnll*h«nr,  in  IMS.  CharlM.  theA  Compte  il#  Charaktia.  had  an  intAnriaw  wiih  Lnnis 
wmir>T  the  wall*  of  Pam.  earh  at  the  bend  of  a  rnnall  party  The  two  princea  diamnunieU.  end  walked 
tiiseth«r  an  deepljr  enrai^ed  in  diactiaain|c  the  bnaineffi  uf  tneir  meennff,  thnt  Charles  furvnt  the  peculiarity  of 
kvaiiajifion;  and  when  Loiiia  lurned  back  t(>wanlB  the  titwn  itf  KHria,  fr«Hn  which  be  came,  the  Count  of 
Charaliiia  kepf  him  cttmpanr  so  far  ai  to  pa«i  the  line  o(  outworks  with  which  PHria  wsm  kurmunded,  nnd 
— 'sra  6eid-wiirk  which  commnnicated  with  the  town  hjr  a  trench.  At  this  period  he  h:id  onlv  five  or  wiz 
in  conpanr  with  him  Hw  eaoort  canaht  an  alnrm  for  liin  Hafeiy,  and  his  priuripal  fullnwp*^  naJa 
I  from  where  he  had  Infl  them,  remeniberiiiff  that  hifEgrnmlfiithcr  liiui  liei^n  n'liKasKinN'fd  at  Montereaa 
■  a  Binitlar  parley,  on  10(h  September.  1419.  To  their  irreat  joy  the  Count  returned  uninjured,  accompanied 
«ri*h  a  gnnni  heloncins  tn  Louia.  I'he  Bunrnndianx  taxed  him  witli  nikhiiestt  in  no  measared  terms  "Say 
BD  BMwe  of  It.**  said  Churiea ;  **  (  aeknowliHlffe  the  extent  of  my  fully,  but  I  was  not  aware  wliat  I  was  duiaff 
Idl  I  ev'ered  the  rednubt.'*— Af^^notrej  de  FhUtppit  det  C«mftw«.  chap.  xiii. 

Umis  was  much  praised  (or  hin  ^od  faith  on  this  (»ccasion ;  and  it  was  natural  that  Jhe  Duke  shonld  a  tt 
I  la  rao  4  aetiar  whai*  hia  tommy  so  onexpactedly  pat  hiniaaif  in  Itis  power  by  his  vkic  to  Faromio 
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two  jf  tkte  Scottish  Guard,  and  a  few  knights  and  gentlemen  of  his  hoi 
liold — amon^  whom  his  astrologer.  Galeotti,  made  the  gayest  figure." 

"*  That  fellow/'  said  Cr^vecoeur,  "  holds  some  dependence  on  the  Cardinal 
Balue — I  sbould  not  be  surprised  that  he  has  had  nis  share  in  determining 
the  King  to  this  step  of  doubtful  policy.     Any  nobility  of  higher  rank?" 

"  There  are  Monsieur  of  Orleans,  and  Dunois/'  replied  Gomines. 

**  I  will  have  a  rouze  with  Dunois,"  said  Gr^vecoeur,  '*  wa^  the  world  at 
it  will.  But  we  heard  that  both  he  and  the  Duke  had  &Uen  into  disgrac«^ 
and  were  in  prison." 

^  They  were  both  ander  arreet  in  the  Gastle  of  Loches,  that  delightfol 
place  of  retirement  for  the  French  nobility/'  said  D'HTmberooart ;  "  but 
Louis  has  released  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  with  him  —  perhaps  be- 
cause he  cared  not  to  leave  Orleans  behind.  For  his  other  attendants,  faith, 
I  think  his  gossip,  the  Hangman  Marshal,  with  two  or  three  of  his  retinue, 
and  Oliver,  his  barber,  may  be  the  most  considerable— and  the  whole  bevy 
00  poorly  arrayed,  that,  by  my  honour,  the  King  resembles  most  an  old 
usurer,  going  to  collect  clesperate  debts,  attended  by  a  body  of  catchr 
polls." 

*'  And  where  is  he  lodged  ?"  said  Gr^veooeur. 

"  Nay,  that,"  replied  Gomines,  **  is  the  most  marvellous  of  all.  Our  Duke 
offered  to  let  the  King's  Archer  Guard  have  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Somme,  and  to  have  assigned  to  Louis  himself  the  adjoin- 
ing; house,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  bureess,  Giles  Orthen ;  but,  in  going 
thither,  the  King  espied  the  banners  of  De  Lau  and  Pencil  de  Riviere, 
whom  he  had  banished  from  France ;  and  scared,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
the  thought  of  lodging  so  near  refugees  and  malcontents  of  bis  own  makinj^ 
he  craved  to  be  quartered  in  the  Gastle  of  Peronne,  and  there  he  hath  his 
abode  accordingly." 

"  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  I"  exclaimed  Gr^vecoeur,  "  this  is  not  only  not  being 
oontent  with  venturing  into  the  lion's  den,  but  thrusting  his  head  into  hit 
Tery  jaws-*  Nothing  less  than  the  very  bottom  of  the  rat-trap  would  serve 
the  crafty  old  politician  1" 

*'  Nay,"  saia  Gomines,  "  D*Hymbercourt  bath  not  told  you  the  speech  of 
Le  Glorieuz*  —  which,  in  my  mind,  was  the  shrewdest  opinion  that  wat 


given.' 

'*  And  what  said  his  most  illustrious  wisdom  ?"  asked  the  Gount. 

"  As  the  Duke,"  replied  Gomines,  **  was  hastily  ordering  some  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  plate,  and  the  like,  to  be  prepared  as  presents  for  the  Kins 
and  his  retinue,  by  way  of  welcome  on  his  arrival,  *  Trouble  not  thy  smau 
brain  about  it,  my  friend  Gharles,'  said  Le  Glorieuz,  '  I  will  ^ive  thy  cousin 
Louis  a  nobler  and  a  fitter  gill  than  thou  canst ;  and  that  is  my  cap  and 
bells,  and  mj  bauble  to  boot ;  for,  by  the  mass,  he  is  a  greater  fool  than  I 
am,  for  putting  himself  in  thy  power.'  — *  But  if  I  give  him  no  reason  to 
repent  it,  sirrah,  how  then  ?'  said  the  Duke.  *  Then,  truly,  Gharles,  thoa 
shalt  have  cap  and  bauble  thyself,  as  the  greatest  fool  of  the  three  of 
U8.'    I  promise  you  this  knavish  quid  touched  the 


promise  you  this  knavish  quip  touched  the  Duke  closely  —  I  saw 
him  change  colour  and  bite  his  lip.  —  And  now,  our  news  are  told,  noble 
Gr^vecoeur,  and  wha^t  think  vou  they  resemble  ?" 

"  A  mine  full-charged  with  gunpowder,"  answered  Gr^veeoeur,  "to which, 
I  fear,  it  is  my  fate  to  bring  the  kindled  linstock.  Tour  news  and  mine  are 
like  fiaz  and  fire,  which  cannot  meet  without  bursting  into  flame,  or  like 
certain  chemical  substances  which  cannot  be  mingled  without  an  ezplosion. 
Friends,  — gentlemen,  —  ride  close  by  my  rein  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  what 
has  chanced  in  the  bishoprick  of  Liege,  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
King  Louis  might  as  safely  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  infernal 
regions,  as  this  ill-timed  visit  to  Peronne." 

*  The  iMt«r  of  ChirlM  of  Baifandjr.  of  whom  mora  Wradiw. 
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'fhe  two  nobles  drew  np  close  on  either  hand  of  the  Count,  and  listen >1, 
iriih  balf-siif>pree8ed  exclamations,  and  gestures  of  the  deepest  wonder  and 
interest,  to  nis  account  of  the  transactions  at  Liege  and  Scbonwaldt.  Quen 
tin  was  then  called  forward,  and  examined  and  re-examined  on  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Bishop  9  death,  until  at  length  he  refused  to  answer  any  farthef 
interrogatories,  not  knowing  wherefore  they  were  asked,  or  what  use  might 
be  made  of  his  replies. 

Tbey  now  reached  the  rich  and  level  banks  of  the  Somme,  and  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  little  town  of  Paronne  la  PeoeUe,  and  the  deep  green  meadows 
ndjoining,  now  whitened  with  the  numerous  tents  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy^t 
may,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men. 
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Cjjirjitn  tilt  (Jmintn-liitji. 

THS  INTBRYIBW. 

WImo  PrioCM  meet,  A>tn>lof«ra  majr  mut  ft 
An  omiiMKis  auuaartion.  full  of  bodinf, 
Like  Uiat  of  Man  with  Satara. 

Ome  hardly  knows  whether  to  term  it  a  privilege  or  a  penalty  annexed  to 
the  quality  of  princes,  that,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  are 
required  by  the  respect  which  is  due  to  their  own  rank  and  dignity,  to  regu- 
late their  feelings  and  expressions  by  a  severe  etiquette,  which  precludes 
all  Tiolent  and  avowed  display  of  passion,  and  which,  but  that  the  whole 
world  are  aware  that  this  assumed  complaisance  is  a  matter  of  ceremony, 
Slight  justly  pass  for  profound  dissimulation.  It  is  no  less  certain,  however, 
that  the  overstepping  of  these  bounds  of  ceremonial,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
more  direct  vent  to  their  angry  passions,  has  the  effect  of  compromising 
their  dignity  with  the  world  in  general ;  as  was  particularly  noted  when 
those  distinguished  rivals,  Francis  the  First,  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  gave 
each  other  the  lie  direct,  and  were  desirous  of  deciding  their  differences 
hand  to  hand,  in  single  combat 

Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  most  hasty  and  impatient,  nay,  the  most  im- 
prudent princo  of  his  time,  found  himself,  nevertheless,  fettered  within  the 
magic  circle  which  prescribed  the  most  profound  deference  to  Louis,  as  his 
Suzerain  and  liege  Lord,  who  had  deigned  t5  confer  upon  him,  a  vassal  of 
the  crown,  the  distinguished  honour  of  a  personal  visit.  Dressed  in  his 
ducal  mantle,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers,  and  principal  knights  and 
nobles,  he  went  in  gallant  cavalcade,  to  receive  Louis  Xi.  His  retinue 
absolutely  blazed  with  gold  and  silver  ;  for  the  wealth  of  the  Court  of  £ng^ 
land  being  exhausted  by  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  France  limited  by  the  economy  of  the  Sovereign,  that  of  Burgundy 
was  for  the  time  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  The  cortege  of  Louis,  on 
the  contrary,  was  few  in  number,  and  comparatively  mean  in  appearance, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  King  himself,  in  a  threadbare*  cloak,  with  his  wonted 
old  high-crowned  hat  stuck  full  of  images,  rendered  the  contrast  yet  more 
ctriking ;  and  as  the  Duke,  richly  attired  with  the  coronet  and  mantle  of 
state,  threw  himself  from  his  noble  charger,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
offered  to  hold  the  stirrup  while  Louis  dismounted  from  his  little  ambling 
mlfrey,  the  effect  was  almost  grotesque. 

Tba  greeting  between  the  two  potentates  was,  of  c  )urse,  as  full  of  affeoted 
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kindness  anU  iC^aipliment,  as  it  was  totally  devoid  of  sincerity.  Bat  the 
temper  of  the  Duke  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  preserre  the 
necessary  appearances,  in  voice,  speech,  and  demeanour ;  while  in  the  King, 
every  species  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  seemed  so  much  a  part  of  his 
nat'ire,  that  those  best  acquainted  with  him  could  not  have  distinguished 
what  was  feigned  from  what  was  real. 

Perhsips  the  most  accurate  illustration,  were  it  not  unworthy  two  Bucb 
high  potentates,  would  be,  to  suppose  the  King  in  the  situation  of  a  stranger, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  canine  race, 
who,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  is  desirous  to  make  friends  with  a  large 
and  surly  mastiff,  that  holds  him  in  suspicion,  and  is  disposed  to  worry  faim 
on  the  first  symptoms  either  of  diffidence  or  of  umbrage.  The  mastiff  growls 
internally,  erects  his  bristles,  shows  his  teeth,  yet  is  ashamed  to  fly  .upon 
the  intruder,  who  seems  at  the  same  time  so  kind  and  so  confiding,  and 
therefore  the  animal  endures  advances  which  are  far  from  pacifying  him, 
watching  at  the  same  time  the  slightest  opportunity  which  may  justify  him 
in  his  own  eyes  for  seizing  his  friend  by  the  throat. 

The  King  was  no  doubt  sensible,  from  the  altered  voice,  constrained  man- 
ner, and  abrupt  gestures  of  the  Duke,  that  the  game  he  had  to  play  was 
delicate,  and  perhaps  he  more  than  once  repented  having  taken  it  in  hand. 
But  repentance  was  too  late,  and  all  that  remained  for  him  was  that  inimi- 
table dexterity  of  management,  which  the  King  understood  equally  at  ^ast 
with  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  demeanour  which  Louis  used  towards  the  Duke,  was  such  as  to  re- 
semble the  kind  overflowing  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  of  sincere  reconcilia- 
tion with  an  honoured  and  tried  friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged 
by  temporary  circumstances  now  passed  away,  and  forgotten  as  soon  aa 
removea.  The  King  blamed  himself  for  not  having  sooner  taken  the  decisive 
step,  of  convincing  n is  kind  and  good  kinsman  by  such  a  mark  of  confidence 
as  he  was  now  bestowing,  that  the  angry  passages  which  had  occurred 
betwixt  them  were  nothing  in  his  remembrance,  when  weighed  against  the 
kindness  which  received  him  when  an  exile  fn)m  France,  and  under  the  di^ 
pleasure  of  the  King  his  father.  He  spoke  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
as  Philip  the  father  of  Duke  Charles  was  currently  called,  and  remembered 
a  thousand  instances  of  his  paternal  kindness. 

**  I  think,  cousin,''  he  said,  *'  your  father  made  little  difference  in  his 
affection,  betwixt  you  and  mo ;  for  I  remember  when  by  an  accident  I  had 
bewildered  myself  in  a  hunting  party,  I  found  the  good  Duke  upbraiding 
you  with  leaving  me  in  the  forest,  as  if  you  had  been  careless  of  the  safety 
of  an  elder  brother." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  features  were  naturally  harsh  and  severe  ;  and 
when  he  attempted  to  smile,  in  polite  acquiescence  to  the  truth  of  what  the 
King  told  him,  the  grimace  which  he  made  was  truly  diabolical. 

"  Prince  of  dissemblers,"  he  said,  in  his  secret  soul,  '*  would  that  it  stood 
with  my  honour  to  remind  you  how  you  have  requited  all  the  benefits  of  our 
House !" 

**  And  then,"  continued  the  King,  "  if  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  grati- 
tude are  not  sufficient  to  bind  us  together,  my  fair  cousin,  we  have  those  of 
spiritual  relationship ;  for,  I  am  godfather  to  your  fair  daughter  Mary,  who 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  one  of  my  own  maidens ;  and  when  the  Saints  (their 
holy  name  be  blessed  !)  sent  me  a  little  blossom  which  withered  in  the  course 
of  three  months,  it  was  your  Princely  father  who  held  it  at  the  font,  and 
celebrated  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  with  richer  and  prouder  magnificence, 
than  Paris  itself  could  have  afforded.  Never  shall  1  forget  the  deep,  the 
indelible  impression  which  the  generosity  of  Duke  Philip,  and  yours,  my 
dearei?t  cousin,  made  upon  the  half-broken  heart  of  the  poor  exile  1" 

**  Youi  Majesty,"  said  the  Duke,  compelling  himself  to  make  some  replvt 
^  acknowledged  that  slight  obligation  m  terms  which  overpaid  all  ihm  4i» 
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Slaj  irbich  Bargund j  could  make,  to  show  due  sense  of  the  honour  you  had 
one  its  Sovereign." 

"  I  remember  ibe  words  you  mean,  fair  cousin/'  said  the  Kine,  smiling ; 
^  I  think  they  were,  that  in  guerdon  of  the  benefit  of  that  day,  I,  poor 
wanderer,  had  nothing  to  offer,  save  the  persons  of  myself,  ot  my  wife,  and  of 
my  child. — Well,  and  I  think  I  have  indifferently  well  redeemed  my  pledge." 

**  I  mean  not  to  dispute  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  aver,"  said  the 
Duke;  "but " 

**  But  you  ask,"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him,  **  how  my  actions  have 
•ooorded  with  my  words  —  Marry  thus :  the  body  of  my  inmnt  child  Joa- 
chim rests  in  Burgundian  earth  —  my  own  person  I  have  this  morning 
placed  unreservedly  in  your  power  —  and,  for  that  of  my  wife,  —  truly, 
eousin,  I  think,  consider! qg  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed,  you  will 
scarce  insist  on  my  keeping  my  word  in  that  particular.  She  was  born  on 
the  Day  of  the  Blessed  Annunciation,"  (he  crossed  himself,  and  muttered 
an  Ora  pro  nobis,  **  some  fifty  years  since ;  but  she  is  no  farther  distant 
than  Rheims,  and  if  you  insist  on  my  promise  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
she  shall  presently  wait  your  pleasure." 

Angry  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  the  barefaced  attempt  of  the  , 
Ring  to  assume  towards  him  a  tone  of  friendship  and  intimacy,  he  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  whimsical  reply  of  that  singular  monarch,  and  his 
laagh  was  as  discord«int  as  the  abrupt  tones  of  passion  in  which  he  often 
■poke.  Having  laughed  longer  and  louder  than  was  at  that  period,  or  would 
now  be,  thought  fitting  the  time  and  occasion,  he  answered  in  the  same  tone, 
bluntly  declining  the  honour  of  the  Queen's  company,  but  stating  his 
willingness  t?  accept  that  of  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  whose  beauty  was 
celebrated. 

"  I  am  happy,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  with  one  of  those  dubious 
•miles  of  wbicn  be  frequently  made  use,  **  that  your  gracious  pleasure  has 
not  fixed  on  my  younger  daughter  Joan.  I  should  otherwise  have  had 
spear-breaking  between  you  and  my  cousin  of  Orleans;  and,  had  harm 
oome  of  it,  I  must  on  either  side  have  lost  a  kind  friend  and  affectionate 


eoDsin." 


Nay,  nay,  my  royal  sovereign,"  said  Duke  Charles,  "  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  shall  have  no  interruption  from  me  in  the  path  which  he  has  chosen 
par  amours.  The  cause  in  which  I  couch  my  lance  against  Orleans,  must 
be  fair  and  straight." 

Louis  was  far  from  taking  amiss  this  brutal  allusion  to  the  personal  de« 
formity  of  the  Princess  Joan.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  pleased  to 
find,  that  the  Duke  was  content  to  be  amused  with  broad  jests,  in  which  he 
was  himself  a  proficient,  and  which  (according  to  the  modern  phrase)  spared 
much  sentimental  hypocrisy.  Accordingly,  be  speedily  placed  their  inter- 
course on  such  a  footing,  that  Charles,  though  he  felt  it  impossible  to  play 
the  part  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  friend  to  a  monarch  whose  ill 
oflBces  he  had  so  often  encountered,  and  whose  sincerity  on  the  present 
occasion  he  so  strongly  doubted,  yet  had  no  difficulty  in  acting  the  hearty 
landlord  towards  a  facetious  guest ;  and  so  the  wan\  of  reciprocity  in  kinder 
feelings  between  them,  was  supplied  by  the  tone  of  good  fellowship  which 
exista  between  two  boon  companions,  —  a  tone  natural  to  the  Duke  from  the 
frankness,  and,  it  might  be  added,  the  i^rossness  of  his  character,  and  to 
Louis,  because,  though  capable  of  assuming  any  mood  of  social  intercourse, 
that  which  really  suited  him  best  was  mingled  with  grossness  of  ideas,  and 
«f  caustic  humour  in  expression. 

Both  Princes  were  happily  able  to  preserve,  during  the  period  of  a  banquet 
at  the  town-house  of  Peronne,  the  same  kind  of  conversation,  on  which 
they  met  as  on  a  neutral  ground,  and  which,  as  Louis  easily  perceived,  was 
«Oire  avulable  than  any  other  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  that  state 
9f  oompoaura  whi«h  teemed  necessary  to  his  own  safety. 
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Tot  be  was  alarmed  to  observe,  that  the  Dake  had  around  him  sevei^l 
of  these  French  nobles,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  situations  of 
great  trust  and  power,  whom  his  own  seyerity  or  injustioe-faad  driven  into 
exile ;  and  it  was  to  secure  himself  from  the  possible  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment and  revenge,  that  (as  already  mentioned)  he  requested  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Castle  or  Citadel  of  Peronne,  rather  than  in  the  town  itself.*  This 
was  readily  granted  by  Duke  Charles,  with  one  of  those  grim  smiles,  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say,  whether  it  meant  good  or  harm  to  the  party 
whom  it  concerned.     . 

But  when  the  King,  expressing  himself  with  as  much  delicacy  as  h% 
eoold,  and  in  the  manner  he  thought  best  qualified  to  lull  suspicion  asleep, 
asked,  whether  the  Scottish  Archers  of  his  Guard  might  not  maintain  the 
eustodv  of  the  Castle  of  Peronne  durine  his  residence  there,  in  lieu  of  the 
gate  of  the  town  which  the  Duke  had  offered  to  their  care,  Charles  replied, 
with  his  wonted  sternness  of  voice,  and  abruptness  of  manner,  rendered 
more  alarming  by  his  habit  when  he  spoke,  of  either  turning  up  his 
mustaches,  or  handling  his  sword  or  dagger,  the  last  of  which  he  used  fre- 
quently to  draw  a  little  way,  and  then  return  to  the  sheath,t — "  Saint  Mar- 
tm  I  No,  my  liege.  You  are  in  your  vassal's  camp  and  city  —  so  men  call 
me  in  respect  to  your  Majesty  —  mv  castle  and  town  are  yours,  and  my 
men  are  yours;  so  it  is  indifferent  whether  my  men-at-arms  or  the  Scottish 
Archers  guard  either  the  outer  gate  or  defences  of  the  Castle.  —  No,  by 
Saint  George  1  Peronne  is  a  virgin  fortress  —  she  shall  not  lose  her  reputa- 
tion by  any  neglect  of  mine.  Maidens  must  be  carefully  watched,  my  royal 
cousin,  if  we  would  have  them  continue  to  live  in  good  fame." 

'*  Surely,  fair  cousin,  and  I  altogether  agree  with  you,"  said  the  King,  "  I 
being  in  fact  more  interested  in  the  reputation  of  the  good  little  town  than 
you  are  —  Peronne  being,  as  you  know,  fair  cousin,  one  of  those  upon  the 
same  river  Somme,  which,  pledged  to  your  father  of  happy  memory  for 
redemption  of  money,  are  liable  to  be  redeemed  upon  repayment  And,  to 
speak  truth,  comins,  like  an  honest  debtor,  disposed  to  clear  off  my  obliga- 
tions of  every  kind,  I  have  brought  here  a  few  sumpter  mules  loaded  with 
silver  for  the  redemption  —  enough  to  maintain  even  your  princely  and 
royal  establishment,  fair  cousin,  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

"  I  will  not  receive  a  penny  of  it,"  said  the  Duke,  twirling  his  mustaches ; 
'*  the  day  of  redemption  is  past,  my  royal  cousin ;  nor  was  there  ever  serious 
purpose  that  the  right  should  be  exercised,  the  cession  of  these  towns  being 
the  sole  recompense  my  father  ever  received  from  France,  when,  in  a  happy 
hour  for  your  family,  he  consented  to  forget  the  murder  of  my  grandfather, 
and  to  exchange  the  alliance  of  England  for  that  of  your  father.  Saint 
Georeel  if  he  had  not  so  acted,  your  royal  self,  far  from  having  towns  on 
the  Somme,  could  scarce  have  kept  those  beyond  the  Loire.  No  —  I  will 
not  render  a  stone  of  them,  were  I  to  receive  ior  every  stone  so  rendered  its 
weight  in  gold.  I  thank  God,  and  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  my  ancestors, 
that  the  revenues  of  Burgundy,  though  it  be  but  a  duchy,  wul  maintain 
my  state,  even  when  a  King  is  my  guest,  without  obliging  me  to  bartet  my 
heritage." 

"  Well,  fair  cousin,"  answered  the  King,  with  the  same  mild  and  placid 
manner  as  before,  and  unperturbed  by  the  loud  tone  and  violent  gestures 
if  the  Duke,  "  I  see  that  you  are  so  good  a  friend  to  France,  that  you  are 
unwilling  to  part  with  aught  that  belongs  to  her.    But  we  shall  need  some 

*  The  arnval  of  three  brothera.  Prince*  of  the  Hooae  of  Savoy,  of  Monseumear  de  Laa.  whom  the  Kfaif 
had  long  detained  in  pnaon,  of  Sire  Ponoet  de  Riviere,  and  the  Sei^eur  d'0rfi6.  who.  bjr  the  war.  as  a 
roaiance  writer  of  a  pecaliar  turn,  miitht  have  been  happily  enou(;h  introduced  into  the  praenit  work,  but 
lh«  fate  of  the  Eaphnist  was  a  warning  to  the  author.  All  of  these  nobles  benrin^  the  emblem  of  Banrandy 
the  ciroes.  namely,  of  Saint  Andrew,  lospired  Louis  with  ait  much  snspicioa.  thf  l  he  very  impr^Mieallr  de* 
■landed  to  be  lodired  in  the  old  Castle  of  Peronne,  and  tbos  reDderad  himaelt  an  absoluta  eaoavvi.  am 
Ohmmss'  Mtmoinfor  the  year  146& 

t  This  (cesture,  very  indicative  of  a  flaroe  clianctar.  is  ab>  by  •tac^'traditiM  i  4iitiBrtiatt  oi  •*>t'wnr«-st 
tirluadin 
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Moderator  in  these  affairs  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in  ooanoil  — 
Wliat  say  joa  to  Saint  Paul  V 

"  Neither  Saint  Paul,  nor  Saint  Peter,  nor  e'er  a  Saint  in  the  Calendar/' 
said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  shall  preach  me  out  of  the  possession  of 
Peronne." 

"Naj,  but  yon  mistake  me/'  said  King  Louis,  smiling;  "  I  mean  Louis 
de  Luxembourg,  our  trusty  constable,  the  Count  of  Saint  Paul — Ah  I  Saint 
Marr  of  Embrun  I  we  lack  but  his  head  at  our  conference !  the  best  head 
in  France,  and  the  most  useful  to  the  restoration  of  perfect  harmony 
betwixt  OS." 

"  By  Saint  George  of  Burgundy !"  said  the  Duke,  '*  I  marvel  to  hear  your 
3l^e6ty  talk  thus  of  a  man,  false  and  perjured,  both  to  France  and  Bur- 
condy — one,  who  bath  ever  endeavoured  to  fan  into  a  flame  our  frequent 
differences,  and  that  with  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a 
laediafior.  I  swear  by  the  Order  I  wear,  that  his  marshes  shall  not  be  long 
a  rescmroe  for  him  V  ' 

**  Be  not  80  warm,  cousin,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  and  speaking  under 
hie  breath ;  "  when  I  wished  for  the  constable's  head,  as  a  means  of  endins 
the  settlement  of  our  trifling  differences,  I  had  no  desire  for  his  body^  which 
might  remain  at  Saint  Quentin's  with  much  convenience." 

**HoI  hoi  I  take  your  meaning,  my  royal  cousin,"  said  Charles,  with 
the  same  dissonant  laugh  which  some  other  of  the  King's  coarse  pleasantries 
had  extorted,  and  added,  stamping  his  heel  on  the  ground,  **  I  allow,  in  that 
sense,  the  head  of  the  Constable  might  be  useful  at  Peronne." 

These,  and  other  discourses,  by  which  the  King  mixed  hints  at  serious 
affairs  amid  matters  of  mirth  and  amusement,  did  not  follow  each  other 
eoneecotivelv ;  but  were  adroitly  introduced  during  the  time  of  the  banquet 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  during  a  subsequent  interview  in  the  Duke's  own 
apartments,  and,  in  short,  as  occasion  seemed  to  render  the  introduction  of 
Boeh  delicate  subjects  easy  and  natural. 

Indeed,  however  rashly  Louis  had  placed  himself  in  a  risk,  which  the 
Duke's  fiery  temper,  and  the  mutual  subjects  of  exasperated  enmity  which 
subeisied  betwixt  them,  rendered  of  doubtful  and  perilous  issue,  never  pilot 
on  an  unknown  coast  conducted  himself  with  more  firmness  and  prudence. 
He  seemed  to  sound  with  the  utmost  address  and  precision,  the  depths  and 
shallows  of  his  rival's  mind  and  temper,  and  manifested  neither  doubt  nor 
fear,  when  the  result  of  his  experiments  discovered  much  more  of  sunken 
rocks,  and  of  dangerous  shoals,  than  of  safe  anchorage. 

At  length  a  day  closed,  which  must  have  been  a  wearisome  one  to  Louis, 
from  the  constant  exertion,  vigilance,  precaution,  and  attention,  which  his 
situation  required,  as  it  was  a  day  of  constraint  to  the  Duke,  from  the 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  violent  feelings  to  which  he  was  in  the  general 
habit  of  giving  uncontrolled  vent. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  retired  into  his  own  apartment,  after  he  had 
taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  King  for  the  night,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  explo- 
sions of  passion  which  he  had  so  long  suppressed ;  and  many  an  oath  and 
tbosive  epithet,  as  his  jester,  Le  Glorieuz  said,  "  fell  that  night  upon  heads 
which  they  were  never  coined  for,"  his  domestics  reaping  the  benefit  of  that 
board  of  mjurious  language  which  he  could  not  in  decency  bestow  on  his 
royal  guest,  even  in  his  alMCnce,  and  which  was  yet  become  too  great  to  be 
altogether  suppressed.  The  jests  of  the  clown  had  some  effect  in  trancruil- 
lising  the  Dukn's  angry  mood ; — he  laughed  loudly,  threw  the  jester  a  piece 
9f  gold,  caused  himself  to  be  disrobed  in  tranquillity,  swallowed  a  deep  cup 
^f  wine  and  spices,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 

The  eouchee  of  King  Louis  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  that  of  Charles; 
for  the  Tiolcnt  expression  of  exasperated  and  headlong  passion,  as  indeed  it 
W.^ong8  more  to  tne  brutal  than  toe  intelligent  part  of  our  nature,  has  little 

Voi^VIIL— 14  s2 
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U>  intprest  us,  ir  oomparisoD  to  the  deep  working  of  a  vigorous  and  power 
ful  mind. 

LouiB  vas  escorted  to  the  lodgings  he  had  chosen  in  the  Castle,  or  Citade' 
of  Pei'onne,  by  the  Chamberlains  and  harbingers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  received  at  the  entrance  by  a  Atrong  guard  of  archers  and  men-at-arms 

As  he  descended  from  his  hor^e  to  crosM  the  drawbridge,  over  a  moat  of 
unusual  width  and  depth,  he  looked  on  the  sentinels,  and  observed  to  Co* 
mines,  who  accompanied  hiai,  with  other  Burgundian  nobles,  "  They  wear 
Saint  Andrew's  crosses — but  not  those  of  my  Scottish  Archers." 

"  You  will  find  them  as  ready  to  die  in  your,  defence,  Sire,"  said  the  Bni^ 
irandian,  whose  sagacious  tar  had  detected  in  the  King's  tone  of  speech  a 
teeling,  which  doubtless  Louis  would  have  ooncealed  if  he  could.  **  They 
wear  the  Saint  Andrew's  Cross  as  the  appendage  of  the  collar  of  the  Qulden 
Fleece,  my  master  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Order." 

"Do  I  not  know  it?"  said  Louis,  showing  the  collar  which  he  hinaelf 
wore  in  compliment  to  his  host ;  "  It  is  one  of  the  dear  bonds  of  fraternity 
which  exist  between  my  kind  brother  and  myself.  We  are  brothers  in 
chivalry,  as  in  spiritual  relationship ;  cousins  by  birth,  and  friends  by  every 
tie  of  kind  feeling  and  good  neighbourhood.  —  No  farther  than  the  base- 
court,  my  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  I  I  can  permit  your  attendance  no 
farther — you  have  done  me  enough  of  grace." 

"  We  were  charged  by  the  Duke,"  said  D'll^mbercourt,  '*  to  bring  your 
Majesty  to  your  lodging.  —  We  trust  your  Majesty  will  permit  us  to  obey 
our  master's  command.^' 

"In  this  small  matter,"  said  the  King,  "  I  trust ^ou  will  allow  my  com- 
mand to  outweigh  his,  even  with  you  his  liege  subiects. — I  am  something 
indisposed,  my  lords, — something  fatigued.  Great  pleasure  hath  its  toils,  as 
well  as  great  pain.  I  trust  to  enjoy  your  society  better  to-morrow.  —  And 
yours  too.  Seignior  Philip  of  Comines  —  I  am  told  you  are  the  annalist  of 
the  time  —  we  that  desire  to  have  a  name  in  history,  must  speak  you  fair, 
for  men  say  your  pen  hath  a  sharp  point,  when  you  will.  —  Qood-night,  my 
lords  and  gentles,  to  all  and  each  of  you." 

The  Lords  of  Burgundy  retired,  much  pleased  with  the  grace  of  Louis's 
manner,  and  the  artful  distribution  of  his  attentions ;  and  the  King  was 
left  with  only  one  or  two  of  his  own  personal  followers,  under  the  archwaT 
of  the  base-court  of  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  looking  on  the  huge  tower  which 
occupied  one  of  the  angles,  being  in  fact  the  Donjon,  or  principal  Keep,  of 
the  palace.  This  tall,  dark,  massive  building,  was  seen  clearly  by  the  same 
moon  which  was  lighting  Quentin  Durward  betwixt  Charleroi  and  Peronne, 
which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  great  Keep 
was  in  form  nearly  resembling  the  White  Tower  in  the  Citadel  of  London, 
but  still  more  ancient  in  its  architecture,  deriving  its  date,  as  was  affirmed, 
'  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The  walls  were  of  a  tremendous  thickness, 
the  windows  very  small,  and  grated  with  bars  of  iron,  and  the  huge  clumsy 
bulk  of  the  building  cast  a  dark  and  portentous  shadow  over  the  whole  f^^ 
the  court-yard. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  lodged  there"  the  King  said,  with  a  shudder,  that  had 
something  in  it  ominous. 

**  No,"  replied  the  gray-headed  seneschal,  who  attended  upon  him  unbon- 
neted-^**God  forbid!  —  Your  Majesty's  apartments  are  prepared  in  these 
lower  buildings  which  are  hard  by,  and  in  which  King  John  slept  two  nights 
before  the  battle  of  Poictiers." 

**  Hum  —  that  is  no  lucky  omen  neither,"  muttered  the  King;  "but what 
of  the  Tower,  my  old  friend?  and  why  should  you  desire  of  iloavec  ihat  I 
may  not  be  there  lodged  ?" 

'*Nay,  my  gracious  liege,"  said  the  seneschal,  "I  know  no  evil  of  the 
Tower  at  all — only  that  the  sentinels  say  lights  are  seen,  and  strange  noises 
heard  in  it  at  night ;  and  there  are  reasons  why  that  may  l)c  the  o«se.  fi>i 
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Mieientlj  it  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  there  are  many  tales  of  deedf 
which  haye  been  done  in  it/' 

Louis  asked  no  farther  questions ;  for  no  man  was  more  bound  than  he 
to  respect  the  secrets  of  a  prison-house.  At  the  door  of  the  apartments  des* 
lined  for  his  use,  which,  though  of  later  date  than  the  Tower,  were  still  both 
ancient  and  gloomy,  stood  a  small  party  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  which  the 
Duke,  although  he  declined  to  concede  the  point  to  Louis,  had  ordered  to  be 
introduced,  so  as  to  be  near  the  person  of  their  master.  The  faithful  Lord 
Crawford  was  at  their  head. 

**  Crawford  —  my  honest  and  faithful  Crawford,"  said  the  King,  "where 
hatt  thou  been  to-day  ? —  Are  the  Lords  of  Burgundy  so  inhospitable  as  to 
neglect  one  of  the  brarest  and  most  ouble  gentlemen  that  ever  trode  a  court? 
— *  I  saw  you  not  at  the  banquet." 

*'  I  declined  it,  my  liege,"  said  Crawford  —  *'  times  are  changed  with  me. 
The  day  has  been  that  I  could  have  ventured  a  carouse  with  the  best  man 
in  Burgundy,  and  that  in  the  juice  of  his  own  grape  ;  but  a  matter  of  four 
pints  now  flusters  me,  and  I  think  it  concerns  your  Majesty's  service  to  set 
in  this  an  example  to  my  callants." 

'*Thou  art  ever  prudent,"  said  the  Ring;  "but  surely  your  toil  is  the  less 
when  you  have  so  few  men  to  command  ?  —  and  a  time  of  festivity  requires 
not  so  severe  self-denial  on  your  part  as  a  time  of  danger." 

"  If  I  have  few  men  to  command,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  have  the  more  need 
to  keep  the  knaves  in  fitting  condition ;  and  whether  this  business  be  like 
to  end  in  feasting  or  fighting,  God  and  your  Majesty  know  better  than  old 
John  of  Crawford." 

"You  surely  do  not  apprehend  any  danger?"  said  the  King  hastily,  yet 
in  a  whisper. 

**  Not  L"  answered  Crawford ;  "  I  wish  I  did ;  for,  as  old  Earl  Tineman* 
used  to  say,  apprehended  dangers  may  be  always  defended  dangers.  —  The 
word  for  the  night,  if  your  Majesty  pleases  ?" 

"  Let  it  be  Burgundy,  in  honour  of  our  host  and  of  a  liquor  that  you  love, 
Crawford." 

"  I  will  quarrel  with  neither  Duke  nor  drink,  so  called,"  said  Crawford, 
"provided  always  that  both  be  sound.     A  good  night  to  your  Majesty  I" 

^  A  good  nighty  my  trusty  Scot,"  said  the  King,  and  passed  on  to  his 
apartments. 

At  the  door  of  his  bedroom,  Le  Balafr^  was  placed  sentinel.  "  Follow 
me  hither,"  said  the  King,  as  he  passed  him ;  and  the  Archer  accordingly, 
like  a  piece  of  machinery  put  into  motion  by  an  artist,  strode  afler  him  into 
the  apartment,  and  remained  there  fixed,  silent,  and  motionless,  attending 
*he  royal  command. 

**  Have  you  heard  from  that  wandering  Paladin,  your  nephew  ?"  said  the 
King ;  "  for  he  hath  been  lost  to  us,  since,  like  a  young  knight  who  had  set 
out  upon  his  first  adventures,  he  sent  us  home  two  prisoners,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  his  chivalry." 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  something  of  that,"  said  Balafr^ ;  "  and  I  hope  your 
Majesty  will  believe,  that  if  he  acted  wrongfully,  it  was  in  no  shape  by 
any  precept  or  example,  since  I  never  was  so  bold  as  to  unhorse  any  of 
your  Majesty's  most  illustrious  bouse,  better  knowing  my  own  condition, 
and " 

"  Be  silent  on  that  point,"  said  the  King ;  "  your  nephew  did  his  duty 
in  the  matter." 

"  There  indeed,"  continued  Balafr^,  "  he  had  the  cue  from  me.  —  *  Quen- 
tin,'  said  I  to  him,  '  whatever  comes  of  it,  remember  you  belong  to  the 
Scottish  Archer-Guard,  and  do  your  duty  whatever  comes  on't.'" 

"  I  guess  he  had  some  such  exquisite  instructor,"  said  Louis ;  ''  bat  it 
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iwnoernii  me  that  you  answer  me  my  first  question  —  Ha% .  you  beani  <v/ 
your  nephew  of  late  ?  —  Stand  aback,  my  masters,"  he  added,  addreesing 
the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  '*  fur  thin  concemetb  no  ears  but  mine." 

"Surely,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafr6,  "I  have  seen  this  very 
evening  the  groom  Chariot,  whom  my  kinsman  despatched  from  Liege,  or 
some  castle  of  the  Bishop's  which  is  near  it,  and  where  he  hath  lodged  to** 
Ladies  of  Oroye  in  safety." 

*'  Now  our  Lady  of  Heaven  be  praised  for  it  I"  said  the  King.  **  Art 
thou  sure  of  it  ?  —  sure  of  the  good  news  ?" 

'*  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  aught,"  said  Le  Balafr^ ;  **  the  fellow,  I  think, 
bath  letters  for  your  Muesty  from  the  Ladies  of  Croye." 

"  Haste  to  get  them,"  said  the  King  —  '*  Give  the  harouebuss  to  one  of 
these  knaves  —  to  Oliver  —  to  any  one. —  Now  our  Lady  of  Embrun  be 
praised  I  and  silver  shall  be  the  screen  that  surrounds  her  high  altar  I" 

Louis,  in  this  fit  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  doffed,  as  usual,  his  bat, 
■elected  from  the  fibres  with  which  it  was  gaymished  that  which  repr^ 
•ent^d  bis  favourite  image  of  the  Virgin,  placed  it  on  a  table,  and,  kneeling 
down,  repeated  reverently  the  vow  he  had  made. 

The  groom,  being  the  first  messenger  whom  Durward  had  despatched 
from  Schonwaldt,  was  now  introduce  with  his  letters.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  by  the  Ladies  of  Grove,  and  barely  thanked  him  in 
yery  cold  terms  for  his  courtesy  while  at  his  Court,  and  something  more 
warmly,  for  having  permitted  them  to  retire,  and  sent  them  in  ^afet^  from 
his  dominions ;  expressions  at  which  Louis  laughed  very  heartily,  instead 
of  resenting  them.  He  then  demanded  of  Chariot,  with  obvious  interest, 
whether  they  had  not  sustained  some  alarm  or  attack  upon  the  road? 
Chariot,  a  stupid  fellow,  and  selected  for  that  quality,  gave  a  very  confused 
account  of  the  affray  in  which  his  companion,  the  Gascon,  had  been  killed, 
but  knew  of  no  other.  Again  Louis  demanded  of  him,  minutely  and  par- 
ticularly, the  route  which  the  party  had  taken  to  Liege ;  and  seemed  much 
interested  when  he  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  they  had,  upon  approaching 
Namur,  kept  the  more  direct  road  to  Liege,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maes,  instead  of  the  left  bank,  as  recommended  in  their  route.  The  King 
then  ordered  the  man  a  small  present,  and  dismissed  him,  disguising  the 
anxiety  he  had  expressed,  as  if  it  only  concerned  the  safe^  of  the  I^ies 
of  Croye. 

Yet  the  news,  though  they  implied  the  failure  of  one  of  his  own  favourite 
plans,  seemed  to  imply  more  internal  satisfaction  on  the  King's  part  than 
he  would  have  probably  indicated  in  a  case  of  brilliant  success.  He  sighed 
like  one  whose  breast  has  been  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden,  muttered  his 
devotional  acknowledgments  with  an  air  of  deep  sanctity,  raised  up  his 
eyes,  and  hastened  to  adjust  newer  and  surer  schemes  of  ambition. 

With  such  purpose,  Louis  ordered  the  attendance  of  his  astrologer,  Mar- 
tins Galeotti,  who  appeared  with  his  usual  air  of  assumed  dignity,  yet  not 
without  a  shade  of  uncertainty  on  his  brow,  as  if  ho  had  doubted  the  King's 
kind  reception.  It  was,  however,  favourable,  even  beyond  the  warmest 
which  he  had  ever  met  with  at  any  former  interview.  Louis  termed  him 
his  friend,  his  father  in  the  sciences — the  glass  by  which  a  king  should 
look  into  distant  futurity  —  and  concluded  by  thrusting  on  his  finger  a  ring 
of  very  considerable  value.  Galeotti,  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  tnns  suddenly  raised  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  Louis,  yet 
understood  his  own  profession  too  well  to  let  that  ignorance  be  seen.  He 
received  with  grave  modesty  the  praises  of  Louis,  which  he  contended  were 
only  due  to  the  nobleness  of  the  science  which  be  practised,  a  science  the 
rather  the  more  deserving  of  admiration  on  account  of  its  working  mirAclet 
through  means  of  so  feeble  an  agent  as  himself;  and  he  and  the  King  tuok 
leave,  for  once  much  satisfied  with  each  other. 

On  the  Astrologer's  departure,  Louis  threw  himself  inti  a  'shair,  and 
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appearing  much  exhausted,  disminsed  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  excepting 
Oliver  alone,  who  creeping  around  with  gentle  assiduity  and  noiseless  step 
•flsiPt^d  him  in  the  task  of  preparing  for  repose. 

While  he  received  this  assistance,  the  King,  unlike  to  his  wont,  was  so 
silent  and  passive,  that  his  attendant  was  struck  by  the  unusual  change  in 
his  deportment.  The  worst  minds  have  often  something  of  good  principle 
in  them — banditti  show  fidelity  to  their  captain,  and  sometimes  a  protected 
and  promoted  favourite  has  feft  a  gleam  or  sincere  interest  in  the  monarch 
to  whom  he  owed  bis  greatness.  Oliver  le  Diable,  le  Mauvais,  (or  by  what* 
ever  other  name  he  was  called  expressive  of  his  evil  propensities,)  was, 
nevertheless,  scarcely  so  completely  identified  with  Satan  as  not  to  feel 
0ome  touch  of  grateful  feeling  for  his  master  in  this  singular  condition, 
when,  as  it  seemed,  his  fate  was  deeply  interested  and  his  strength  seemed 
to  be  exhausted.  After  for  a  short  time  rendering  to  the  King  in  silence 
the  usual  services  paid  by  a  servant  to  his  master  at  the  toilette,  the  atten- 
dant was  at  length  tempted  to  say,  with  the  freedom  which  his  Sovereign's 
indulgence  had  permitted  him  in  such  circumstances,  Itte^lieu,  Sire,  you 
seem  as  if  you  nad  lost  a  battle ;  and  yet  I,  who  was  near  vonr  Migesty 
during  this  whole  da^,  never  knew  you  fight  a  field  so  gallantly." 

'*  A  field !"  said  King  Louis,  looking  up,  and  assuming  his  wonted  cans- 
ticity  of  tone  and  manner;  ** PasquM-dieUf  my  friend  Oliver,  say  I  have 
kept  the  arena  in  a  bull-fight ;  for  a  blinder,  and  more  stubborn,  nntame* 
able,  uncontrollable  brute,  Uian  our  cousin  of  Burgundy,  never  existed,  saye 
in  the  shape  of  a  Murcian  bull,  trained  for  the  bull-feasts.  —  Well,  let  it 
pass  —  I  dodged  him  bravely.  But,  Oliver,  rejoice  with  me  that  my  plans 
in  Flanders  have  not  taken  effect,  whether  as  concerning  those  two  rambling 
Princesses  of  Groye,  or  in  Liege — you  understand  me?" 

"  In  faith,  I  do  not.  Sire,"  replied  Oliver ; «"  it  is  impossible  rbr  me 
to  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  the  failure  of  your  favourite  schemes, 
unless  you  tell  me  some  reason  for  the  change  in  your  own  wishes  and 
▼lews." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  King,  **  there  is  no  change  in  either,  in  a  general 
▼iew.  But,  Pasques'dieu^  my  friend,  I  have  this  day  learned  more  of  Duke 
Charles  than  I  before  knew.  When  he  was  Count  de  Charalois,  in  the  time 
of  the  old  Duke  Philip  and  the  banished  Dauphin  of  France,  we  drank, 
and  hunted,  and  rambled  together — and  many  a  wild  adventure  we  hare 
had.  And  in  those  days  I  had  a  decided  advantage  over  him  -^  like  that 
which  a  strong  spirit  assumes  over  a  weak  one.  But  he  has  since  changed 
—  has  become  a  dogged,  daring,  assuming,  disputatious  dogmatist,  who 
nourishes  an  obvious  wish  to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  while  he  thinks 
he  has  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  I  was  compelled  to  glide  as  gentiy 
away  from  each  ofiensive  topic,  as  if  I  touched  red-hot  iron.  I  did  but  hint 
at  the  possibility  of  those  erratic  Countesses  of  Croye,  ere  they  attained 
I«ieg6>  (^or  thither  I  frankly  confessed  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  they 
Mere  gone,)  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  wild  snapper  upon  the  frontiers^ 
andt  Pasques^ieui  you  would  have  thought  I  had  spoken  of  sacrilege.  It 
is  needless  to  tell  vou  what  he  said,  and  quite  enough  to  say,  that  I  would 
have  held  my  head's  safety  very  insecure,  if,  in  that  moment,  accounts  had 
been  brought  of  the  success  of  thy  friend,  William  with  the  Beard,  in  his 
and  thy  honest  scheme  of  bettering  himself  by  marriage." 

"No  friend  of  mine,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver — '*neithet 
^end  nor  nlan  of  mine." 

"  True,  Oliver,"  answered  the  King ;  •*  thy  plan  had  not  been  to  wed,  but 
IT  shave  such  a  bride^oom.  Well,  thou  didst  wish  her  as  bad  a  one,  when 
thou  didst  modesUy  hint  at  thyself.  However,  Oliver,  lucky  the  man  who 
has  her  not ;  for  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  were  the  most  gentle  words  which 
my  gentio  cousin  spoke  of  him  who  should  wed  the  young.  Citttntees,  bit 
iX,  without  his  most  ducal  permission." 
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**  And  he  is,  doubtless,  as  jealous  of  an  j  disturbances  in  the  gtod  town  of 
Liege  ?"  asked  the  favourite. 

"  As  much,  or  much  more  so,''  replied  the  King,  "  as  jour  understanding 
may  easily  anticipate ;  but,  ever  since  I  resolved  on  coming  hither,  my 
messengers  have  been  in  Liege,  to  repress,  for  the  present,  every  movement 
to  insurrection ;  and  my  very  busy  and  bustling  friends,  Rouslaer  and 
Pavilion,  have  orders  to  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  until  this  happy  meeting  be- 
tween my  cousin  and  me  is  over." 

"Judging,  then,  from  your  Majesty's  account,"  said  Oliver,  dryly,  "the 
utmost  to  be  hoped  from  this  meeting  is,  that  it  should  not  make  your  con- 
dition worse?  —  Surely  this  is  like  the  crane  that  thrust  her  head  into  the 
fox's  mouth,  and  was  glad  to  thank  her  good  fortune  that  it  was  not  bitten 
off.  Yet  your  Majesty  seemed  deeply  obliged  even  now  to  the  sage  philo60> 
pher  who  encouraged  you  to  play  so  hopeful  a  game." 

"  No  game,"  said  the  King,  sharply,  **  is  to  be  despaired  of  until  it  is 
lost,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  it  will  be  in  my  own  case.  On  the 
contrary,  if  nothing  occurs  to  stir  the  rage  of  this  vindictive  madman,  I  am 
sure  01  victory ;  and  surely,  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  the  skill  which 
selected  for  my  agent,  as  the  conductor  of  the  Ladies  of  Grove,  a  youth 
whose  horoscope  so  far  corresponded  with  mine,  that  he  hath  saved  me 
from  danger,  even  by  the  disobedience  of  my  own  commands,  and  taking 
the  route  which  avoided  De  la  Marck's  ambuscade." 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver,  "may  find  many  agents  who  will  serve 
you  on  the  terms  of  acting  rather  after  their  own  pleasure  than  your  in* 
stractions." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Oliver,"  said  Louis,  impatiently,  "  the  heathen  poet  speaks 
of  Vota  diis  exaudita  malignU,  —  wishes,  that  is,  which  the  saints  grant  to 
OS  ii>  their  wrath ;  and  such,  in  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  the 
success  of  William  de  la  Marck's  exploit,  had  it  taken  place  about  this 
time,  and  while  I  am  in  the  power  of  this  Duke  of  Burgundy.  —  And  this 
my  own  art  foresaw — fortified  bv  that  of  Oaleotti ;  —  that  is,  I  foresaw  not 
the  miscarriage  of  De  la  Marck  s  undertaking,  but  I  foresaw  that  the  ex- 
pedition of  yonder  Scottish  Archer  should  end  happily  for  me  —  and  such 
nas  been  the  issue,  though  in  a  manner  different  from  what  I  expected ;  for 
the  stars,  though  they  foretell  general  results,  are  yet  silent  on  the  means 
by  which  such  are  acconiplished,  beine  often  the  very  reverse  of  what  we 
expect,  or  even  desire.  —  But  why  talk  I  of  these  mysteries  to  thee,  Oliver, 
who  art  in  so  far  worse  than  the  very  devil,  who  is  thy  namesake,  since  he 
believes  and  trembles ;  whereas  thou  art  an  infidel  both  to  religion  and  to 
science,  and  wilt  remain  so  till  thine  own  destiny  is  accomplished,  which, 
as  thy  horoscope  and  physiognomy  alike  assure  me,  will  be  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  gallows  1" 

"  And  if  it  indeed  shall  be  so,"  said  Oliver,  in  a  resigned  tone  of  voice, 
**  it  will  be  so  ordered,  because  I  was  too  grateful  a  servant  to  hesitate  at 
executing  the  commands  of  my  royal  master." 

Louis  burst  into  his  usual  sardonic  laugh.  — "  Thou  hast  broke  thy  lance 
on  me  fairly,  Oliver ;  and,  by  Our  Lady,  thou  art  right,  for  I  defied  thee 
t>  it.  But,  prithee,  tell  me  in  sadness,  dost  thou  discover  any  thing  in 
these  men's  measures  towards  us,  which  may  argue  any  suspicion  of  ill- 
usage  ?" 

"My  liege,"  replied  Oliver,  " your  Majesty,  and  yonder  learned  philoso- 
pher, look  for  augury  to  the  stars  and  heavenly  host  —  I  am  an  earthly 
reptile,  and  consider  but  the  things  connected  with  my  vocation.  But, 
methinks,  there  is  a  lack  of  that  earnest  and  precise  attention  on  yooi 
Majesty,  which  men  show  to  a  welcome  guest  of  a  degree  so  far  above  them. 
The  Duke,  to-night,  pleaded  weariness,  and  saw  your  Majesty  not  farther 
than  to  the  street,  leaving  to  the  officers  of  his  household  the  task  of  con 
▼eying  you  to  your  lodgings.     The  rooms  here  are  hastily  aid  3ar<:4e»ply 
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ittod  up — the  tapestry  is  hong  up  awrj — and,  in  one  of  the  pieces,  as  jou 
maj  obeeire,  the  fibres  are  reversed,  and  stand  on  their  beads,  while  the 
trees  fxow  with  their  roots  uppermost." 

"  Pshaw !  accident,  and  the  effect  of  horry,"  said  the  King.  "  When 
did  TOO  ever  know  me  concerned  about  such  trifles  as  these  V 

^  Not  on  their  own  account  are  they  worth  notice/'  said  Oliver ;  "  but  ai 
iotimating  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Duke's  house* 
hold  obeerre  your  Grace  to  be  held  by  him.  Believe  me,  that,  had  hii 
desire  seemed  sincere  that  your  reception  should  be  in  all  points  marked  hy 
■eropttlous  attention,  the  zeal  of  his  people  would  have  made  minutes  de 
the  work  of  days  —  And  when,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  basin  and  ewer, 
"was  the  furniture  of  your  Majesty's  toilette  of  other  substance  than 
silver  ?" 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  King,  with  a  constrained  smile,  '*  that  last  remark  upon 
the  shaving  utensils,  Oliver,  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  thine  own  peculiar 
oecupation  to  be  combated  by  any  one. — True  it  is,  that  when  I  was  only  a 
refugee,  and  an  exile,  I  was  served  upon  gold  plate  by  order  of  the  same 
Cbariea,  who  accounted  silver  too  mean  for  the  Dauphin,  though  he  seems 
to  hold  that  metal  too  rich  for  the  King  of  France.  Well,  Oliver,  we  will 
to  bed — Oar  resolution  has  been  made  and  executed ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  hot  to  play  manfully  the  game  on  which  we  have  entered.  I  know 
that  my  cousin  of  Burgundy,  like  other  wild  bolls,  shuts  his  eyes  when  he 
begins  his  career.  I  have  but  to  watch  that  moment,  like  one  of  the 
taoridors  whom  we  saw  at  Burgos,  and  his  impetuosity  places  him  at  my 
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THS  EXPLOSION. 

Th  iMteninf  fmr,  and  damb  ■mazament  all. 
When  to  the  startled  ejre,  the  sudden  glance 
Appean  fiir  aooth,  ernptive  through  the  cloud. 

TflOII80ir*8  SUMIIKE. 

Tm  preceding  chapter,  agreeable  to  its  title,  was  designed  as  a  retrospeol 
which  might  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand  the  terms  upon  which 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  stood  together,  when  the 
former,  moved,  partly  perhapo  by  his  belief  in  astrolo^,  which  was  repre* 
sented  as  favourable  to  the  issue  of  such  a  measure,  and  in  a  ^at  measure 
doubtless  by  the  conscious  superiority  of  his  own  powers  of  mind  over  those 
of  Charles,  bad  adopted  the  extraordinary^,  and  upon  any  other  ground 
altogether  inexplicable,  resolution  of  committing  his  person  to  the  raith  of 
a  fierce  and  exasperated  enemy  —  a  resolution  also  the  more  rash  and  unac- 
eountable,  as  there  were  various  examples  in  that  stormy  time  to  show,  that 
safe-oonducts,  however  solemnly  plighted,  had  proved  no  assurance  for  those 
in  whose  favour  they  were  conceived ;  and  indeed  the  murder  of  the  Duke's 
grandfiather,^at  the  Bridge  of  Montereau,  in  presence  of  the  father  of  Louis, 
snd  at  an  interview  solemnlv  agreed  upon  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
•nd  amnesty,  was  a  horrible  precedent,  should  the  Duke  be  disposed  to 
iMort  to  it. 

Bat  the  temper  of  Obarles,  though  rough,  fierce,  headlong,  and  unyield 
mf^  was  not,  unless  in  the  full  tide  of  passion,  faithless  or  ungcncroaSi 
fanki  wbioh  usually  belong  to  colder  dispositions.     He  was  at  no  pains  to 
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■how  the  King  more  oourteej  than  the  laws  of  hoe|iita]]ty  poeiUfely 
demanded ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  he  evineed  no  parpoee  of  orerieapiiig 
their  saored  barriers. 

On  the  following  morning  after  the  King's  arrival,  there  was  a  genera] 
muster  <>f  the  troops  of  the  Dake  of  Burgundy,  which  were  so  nameroos  and 
so  excellenUy  appointed,  that,  perhaps,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  oppor 
tunitj  of  displaying  them  before  his  great  rival.  ^  Indeed,  while  be  paid  Cba 
necessary  compliment  of  a  vassal  to  his  Suzerain,  in  declaring  that  these 
troops  were  the  King's,  and  not  his  own,  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the 
proud  glance  of  his  eye,  intimated  his  consciousness,  that  the  words  he  used 
vrere  but  empty  compliment,  and  that  bis  fine  army,  at  his  own  unlimited 
disposal,  was  as  ready  to  march  against  Paris  as  in  any  other  direction. 
It  must  have  added  to  Louis's  mortification,  that  he  recognized  as  forming 
part  of  this  host,  many  banners  of  French  nobility,  not  only  of  Normandy 
and  Bretagne,  but  of  provinces  more  immediately  subjected  to  his  own 
authority,  who,  from  various  causes  of  discontent,  had  joined  and  made 
common  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

True  to  his  character,  however,  Louis  seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  these 
malcontents,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  revolving  in  bis  mind  the  various  means 
by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  detach  them  from  tbe  banners  of  Bur- 
gundy and  bring  them  back  to  his  own,  and  resolved  for  that  purpose,  that 
he  would  cause  those  to  whom  he  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  be 
secretly  sounded  by  Oliver  and  other  agents. 

He  himself  laboured  dili^ntly,  but  at  the  same  time  cautiously,  k>  make 
interest  with  the  Duke's  chief  officers  and  advisers,  employing;  for  that  pui^ 
pose  the  usual  means  of  familiar  and  frequent  notice,  adroit  flattery,  and 
liberal  presents ;  not,  as  he  represented,  to  alienate  their  faithful  services 
from  their  noble  master,  but  tnat  they  might  lend  their  aid  in  preserving 
peace  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy,  —  an  end  so  excellent  in  itself,  and 
so  obviously  tending  to  the  welhire  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  reigning 
Princes  of  either. 

The  notice  of  so  great  and  so  wise  a  Kin?  was  in  itself  a  mighty  bribe ; 
promises  did  much,  and  direct  gifts,  which  tne  customs  of  the  time  permit* 
ted  the  Burgundian  courtiers  to  accept  without  scruple,  did  still  more. 
During  a  boar-hunt  in  the  forest,  while  the  Duke,  eager  always  upon  the 
immediate  object,  whether  business  or  pleasure,  gave  himself  entirely  up 
to  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  Louis,  unrestrained  by  his  presence,  sought  ana 
found  the  means  of  speaking  secretly  and  separately  to  many  of  those  who 
were  reported  to  have  most  interest  with  Charles,  among  whom  D'Hymber- 
eourt  and  Gomines  were  not  forgotten ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  mix  up  the  ad- 
vances which  he  made  towards  those  two  distinguished  persons  witn  praises 
of  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the  first,  and  of  the  profound  sagam^  and 
literary  talents  of  the  future  historian  of  the  period. 

Sucn  an  opportunity  of  personally  conciliating,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases, 
corrupting,  the  ministers  of  Charles,  was  perhaps  what  the  King  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  as  a  principal  object  of  his  visit,  even  if  his  art  should  fail 
to  cajole  the  Duke  himself.  The  connection  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy 
was  so  close,  that  most  of  tbe  nobles  belonging  to  the  latter  country  had 
hopes  or  actual  interests  connected  with  the  former,  which  the  favour  of  Louis 
could  advance,  or  his  personal  displeasure  destroy.  Formed  for  this  and 
every  other  species  of  intrigue,  liberal  to  profusion  when  it  was  necessary 
to  advance  his  plans,  and  skilful  in  pnttinj;  the  most  plausible  colour  upon 
his  proposals  and  presents,  the  King  contrived  to  reconcile  tbe  spirit  of  the 
proud  to  their  profit,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  real  or  pretended  patriot  tbe 
good  of  both  France  and  Burgundy,  as  the  ostensible  motive ;  whilst  the 
party's  own  private  interest.  Tike  the  concealed  wheel  of  some  machine, 
worked  not  the  less  powerfully  that  its  operations  were  kept  out  of  sight. 
For  each  man  he  had  a  suitable  bait,  ana  a  proper  moda  of  prseeuttng  h; 
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be  poored  the  guerdon  into  the  sleeve  of  those  who  were  too  proud  to  extend 
their  hand,  and  trusted  that  his  bounty,  thoush  it  descended  like  the  dew. 
without  noise  and  imperceptibly,  would  not  tail  to  produce,  in  due  season, 
a  plentiful  crop  of  good  will  at  least,  |>erhaps  of  good  offices,  to  the  donor. 
In  fine,  although  he  had  been  long  paving  tne  way  by  his  ministers  for  an 
rstabliahment  of  such  an  interest  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  as  should  be 
adTantageous  to  the  interests  of  France,  Louis's  own  personal  exertions, 
directed  doubtless  by  the  information  of  which  he  was  previously  possessed, 
did  more  to  accomplish  that  object  in  a  few  hours,  than  his  agents  had 
affected  in  years  of  negotiation. 

One  man  alone  the  King  missed,  whom  he  had  been  particularly  desirous 
•f  eonciliating,  and  that  was  the  Count  de  Cr^vecoeur,  whose  firmness, 
during  his  conduct  as  Envoy  at  Plessis,  far  from  exciting  Louis's  resent- 
ment, had  been  viewed  as  a  reason  for  making  him  his  own  if  possible. 
He  was  not  particularly  gratified  when  he  learnt  that  the  Count,  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  lances,  was  gone  towards  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  to 
assist  the  Bishop,  in  case  of  necessity,  against  William  de  la  Marck  and  his 
discontented  subjects ;  but  he  consoled  himself,  that  the  appearance  of  this 
ibrce,  joined  with  the  directions  which  he  had  sent  by  faithful  messengers, 
would  serve  to  prevent  any  premature  disturbances  in  that  country,  the 
breaking  ont  of  which  might,  he  foresaw,  render  his  present  situation  very 
precarious. 

The  Court  upon  this  occasion  dined  in  the  forest  when  the  hour  of  noon 
arriTed,  as  was  common  in  those  great  hunting  parties ;  an  arrangement 
at  this  time  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Duke,  desirous  as  he  was  to 
abridge  that  ceremonious  and  deferential  solemnity  with  which  he  was 
otherwise  andcr  the  necessity  of  receiving  King  Louis.  In  fact,  the  King^s 
knowledge  of  human  nature  had  in  one  particular  misled  him  on  this 
remarkable  occasion.  He  thought  that  the  Duke  would  have  been  inex- 
pressibly flattered  to  have  received  such  a  mark  of  condescension  and  con- 
■denoe  from  his  liege  lord ;  but  he  forgot  that  the  dependence  of  this  Duke- 
dom apon  the  Crown  of  France  was  privately  the  subject  of  galling  morti- 
ficatioii  to  a  Prince  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  and  so  proud  as  Charles,  whose 
aim  it  certainly  was  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom.  The  presence 
of  ibe  King  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  imnosed  on  that  prince 
the  necessity  of  exhibiting  himself  in  the  sulrardinate  cnaracter  of  a  vassal, 
and  of  dixharging  many  rites  of  feudal  observance  and  deference,  which, 
to  one  of  his  haughty  disposition,  resembled  derogation  from  the  character 
of  a  Sovereign  Pnnce,  which  on  all  occasions  he  aoected  as  far  as  possible 
to  sQstun. 

But  although  it  was  possible  to  avoid  much  ceremony  by  having  the 
dinner  upon  the  green  turf,  with  sound  of  bogles,  broaching  of  barrels,  and 
all  the  freedom  of  a  silvan  meal,  it  was  necessary  that  the  evening  repast 
shoald,  even  for  that  very  reason,  be  held  with  more  than  usual  solemnity. 

Previous  orders  for  this  purpose  had  been  given,  and,  upon  returning  to 
Peroune,  King  Louis  found  a  banquet  prepared  with  such  a  profusion  of 
splendonr  and  magnificence,  as  became  the  wealth  of  his  formidable  vassal, 
posseted  as  he  was  of  almost  idl  the  Low  Countries,  then  the  richest  nor- 
tion  of  Europe.  At  the  head  of  the  lon^  board,  which  groaned  under  plate 
of  sold  and  silver,  filled  to  profusion  with  the  most  exquisite  dainties,  sat 
the  Puke,  and  on  his  right  hand,  upon  a  seat  more  elevated  than  his  own, 
was  placed  his  royal  guest.  Behind  him  stood  on  one  side  the  son  of  the 
Ihike  of  Gueldres,  who  officiated  as  his  erand  carver  —  on  the  other,  Lo 
Olorieax,  his  jester,  vrithout  whom  he  seldom  stirred ;  for,  like  most  men 
of  his  hasty  and  coarse  character,  Charles  carried  to  extremity  the  genera] 
taste  of  that  aee  for  court-fools  and  jesters  —  experiencing  that  pleasure  in 
their  display  of  eccentricity  and  mental  infirmity  which  his  more  acute,  but 
not  more  benevolent  rival,  loved  better  to  extract  from  marking  the  imp ei^ 
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fections  of  humanity  in  its  nobler  Rpecimens,  and  finding  subject  for  mirlk 
in  the  "  fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise."  And,  indeed,  if  the 
anecdote  related  by  Brantome  be  true,  that  a  court-fool,  haying  ovcrbciard 
Louis,  in  one  of  his  agonies  of  repentant  devotion,  confess  his  accession  t« 
the  poisoning  of  his  brother,  Henry.  Count  of  Guyenne,  divulged  it  next 
day  at  dinner  before  the  assembled  court,  that  monarch  might  be  supposed 
rather  more  than  satisfied  with  the  pleasantries  of  professed  jesters  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

But,  on  the  present  occasion,  Louis  neglected  not  to  take  notice  of  the 
favourite  buffoon  of  the  Duke,  and  to  applaud  his  repartees ;  which  he  did 
the  rather,  that  he  thought  he  saw  that  the  folly  of  Le  Qiorieuz,  however 
grossly  it  was  sometimes  displayed,  covered  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  shrewd  and  caustic  observation  proper  to  his  class. 

In  fact,  Tiel  Wetzweiler,  called  Le  Olorieuz,  was  by  no  means  a  jester  of 
the  common  stamp.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  excellent  at  many 
exercises,  which  seemed  scarce  reconcilable  with  mental  imbecility,  because 
it  must  have  required  patience  and  attention  to  attain  them.  He  usually 
followed  the  Duke  to  the  chase  and  to  the  fight ;  and  at  Montrhery,  when 
Charles  was  in  considerable  personal  danger,  wounded  in  the  throat,  and 
likely  to  be  made  prisoner  by  a  French  knight  who  had  hold  of  his  horse's 
rein,  Tiel  Wetzweiler  charged  the  assailant  so  forcibly,  as  to  overthrow  him 
and  disengage  his  master.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  this  beine  thought  too 
serious  a  service  for  a  person  of  his  condition,  and  that  it  might  excite  him 
enemies  among  those  knights  and  nobles,  who  had  left  the  care  of  their 
master's  person  to  the  court-fool.  At  any  rate,  he  chose  rather  to  be  laughed 
at  than  praised  for  his  achievement,  and  made  such  gasconading  boasts  of 
bis  exploits  in  the  battle,  that  most  men  thought  the  rescue  of  Charles  wae 
as  ideal  as  the  rest  of  his  tale ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  acquired 
the  title  of  Le  Glorieux,  (or  the  boastful,)  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards 
distinguished. 

Le  Glorieux  was  dressed  very  richly,  but  with  little  of  the  usual  distino- 
tion  of  his  profession ;  and  that  little  rather  of  a  symbolical  than  a  yery 
literal  character.  His  head  was  not  shorn  ;  on  the  contrary  he  wore  a  pro- 
fusion of  long  curled  hair,  which  descended  frt)m  under  his  cap,  and  join- 
ing with  a  well- arranged  and  handsomely  trimmed  beard,  set  off  features, 
which,  but  for  a  wild  lightness  of  eye,  might  have  been  termed  handsome. 
A  ridge  of  scarlet  velvet  ciirried  across  the  top  of  his  cap,  indicated,  rather 
than  positively  represented,  the  professional  cock's-comb,  which  distin- 
guished the  head-gear  of  a  fool  in  right  of  office.  His  bauble,  made  of 
ebony,  was  crested,  as  usual,  with  a  fool's  head,  with  ass's  ears  formed  of 
silver;  but  so  small,  and  so  minutely  carved,  that,  till  very  closely  ex- 
amined, it  might  have  passed  for  an  official  baton  of  a  more  solemn  charac- 
ter. These  were  the  only  badges  of  his  office  which  his  dress  exhibited. 
In  other  respects,  it  was  such  as  to  m}Uch  with  that  of  the  most  courtly 
nobles.  His  bonnet  displayed  a  medal  of  gold ;  he  wore  a  chain  of  the 
same  metal  around  his  neck ;  and  the  fashion  of  his  rich  garments  was  not 
much  mure  fantastic  than  those  of  young  gallants  who  have  their  clothe* 
inade  in  the  extremity  of  the  existing  fashion. 

To  this  personage  Charles,  and  Louis,  in  imitation  of  his  host,  often 
addressed  toemselves  during  the  entertainment ;  and  both  seemed  to  mani 
fest,  by  hearty  laughter,  their  amusement  at  the  answers  of  Le  Glorieux. 

"Whose  seats  be  those  that  are  vacant?"  said  Charles  to  the  jester. 

"  One  of  those  at  least  should  be  mine  by  right  of  succession,  Charles." 
replied  Le  Glorieux. 

"Why  so,  knave?"  said  Charles. 

"  Because  they  belong  to  the  Sieur  lyHymbercourt  and  r>es  Comim  a,  who 
are  gone  so  far  to  fly  their  falcons,  that  they  have  forgot  their  supner.  They 
wh  ^  would  rather  look  at  a  kite  on  the  wing  than  a  pheasant  on  the  iMtaid^. 
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■le  of  kin  1^  the  fool,  and  he  should  succeed  to  the  stools.  ^  a  part  of  theit 
movable  estate." 

"  That  is  but  a  stale  jest,  my  friend  Tiel/'  said  the  Duke ;  "  but,  fools  or 
wise  men,  here  come  the  defaulters." 

As  he  spoke,  Comines  and  D'Hymbercourt  entered  the  room,  and,  after 
haTing  raaide  their  reverence  to  the  two  Princes,  assumed  in  silence  the 
Mats  which  were  left  vacant  for  them. 

"What  hoi  sirs,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  addressing  them,  "your  sport  h:va 
been  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  to  lead  you  so  far  and  so  late.  Sir  Philip 
des  Comines,  you  are  deiected — hath  D'Uymbercourt  won  so  heavy  a  wager 
on  you  ?  —  Tou  are  a  philosopher,  and  should  not  grieve  at  bad  fortune.  « 
By  Saint  George !  D'Hymbercourt  looks  as  sad  as  thou  dost  —  How  no  w, 
sirs?  Have  vou  found  no  game?  or  have  you  lost  your  falcons?  or  has  a 
witch  crossed  your  way  ?  or  has  the  Wild  Huntsman*  met  you  in  the  forest  ? 
By  mjT  honour,  you  seem  as  if  you  were  come  to  a  funeral,  not  a  festival." 

While  the  Duke  spoke,  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  all  directed  towards 
D'Hymberoourt  and  Des  Comines;  and  the  embarrassment  and  dejection 
of  their  countenances,  neither  being  of  that  class  of  persons  to  whom  such 
expression  of  anxious  melancholy  was  natural,  became  so  remarkable,  that 
the  mirth  and  laughter  of  the  company,  which  the  rapid  circulation  of 
soblets  of  excellent  wine  had  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  was  gradually 
hashed ;  and  without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  such  a  change  in 
their  spirits,  men  spoke  in  whispers  to  each  other,  as  on  the  eve  of  expect- 
ing  some  strange  and  important  tidings. 

"  What  means  this  silence,  Messires  ?"  said  the  Duke,  elevating  his  voice, 
which  was  naturally  harsh.  *'  If  you  bring  these  strange  looks,  and  this 
stranger  silence,  into  festivity,  we  shall  wish  you  had  abode  in  the  marshes 
seeking  for  herons,  or  rather  for  wood-cocks  and  howlets." 

**  My  gracious  Lord,"  said  Des  Comines,  *'  as  we  were  about  to  return 
hither  from  the  forest,  we  met  the  Count  of  Crbvecoeur." 

"Howl"  said  the  Duke;  "already  returned  from  Brabant?  —  but  he 
found  all  well  there,  doubtless  ?" 

"  The  Count  himself  will  presently  give  your  Grace  an  account  of  his 
Dews,"  said  D'Hymberoourt,  "  which  we  have  heard  but  imperfectly." 

"  Body  of  me,  where  is  the  Count?"  said  the  Duke. 

*'  He  changes  his  dress,  to  wait  upon  your  Highness,"  answered  D'Hym* 
bercourt. 

'*  His  dress?  Saint  Ueu!"  exclaimed  the  impatient  Prince,  "  what  care  I 
for  bis  dress !     I  think  you  have  conspired  with  him  to  drive  me  mad." 

"  Or  rather,  to  be  plain,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  he  wishes  to  communicate 
these  news  at  a  private  audience." 

"  Teste^ieuf  my  Lord  King,"  said  Charles,  "this  is  ever  the  way  our 
eoiinsellors  serve  us  —  If  they  have  got  hold  of  aught  which  they  consider 
as  important  for  our  ear,  they  look  as  grave  upon  the  matter,  and  are  as 
proad  of  their  burden  as  an  ass  of  a  new  pack-saddle.  —  Some  one  bid 
Or^vecoBur  come  to  us  directly ! — He  comes  from  the  frontiers  of  Liege,  and 
toe,  at  least,"  (he  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  pronoun,)  "  have  no  secrets  in 
Uiat  qnarter  which  jre  would  shun  to  have  proclaimed  before  the  assembled 
world." 

All  perceived  that  the  Duke  had  drunk  so  much  wine  as  to  increase  the 
native  obstinacy  of  his  disposition ;  and  though  many  would  willingly  have 
suggested  that  the  present  was  neither  a  time  for  hearing  news,  nor  for 
taking  counsel,  yet  all  knew  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  too  well  to  venture 
OD  fiurther  interference,  and  sat  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  tidings  which 
she  Count  might  have  to  communicate. 

A  brief  interval  intervened,  during  which  the  Duke  remained  looking 

*  TLa  lano«M  apfwritioo, KNiMtJiiMS  called  La  Grand  Vanevr.    SoUv  givaa  aorie  aoctwint  of  thia  huMinff 
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•agerlv  to  the  dour,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  impatience,  whilst  the  gaeets 
with  their  eyes  bent  on  the  table,  as  if  to  conceal  their  curiosity  and  anxiety. 
L)ui8  alone  maintaining  perfect  composure,  continued  his  conversatioo 
alternately  with  the  grand  carver  and  with  the  jester. 

At  length  Cr^vecoeur  entered,  and  was  presently  saluted  by  the  hurried 
question  of  his  master,  **  What  news  from  Liege  and  Brabant,  Sir  Count  f 
—  the  report  of  your  arrival  has  chased  mirth  from  our  table — we  hope 
your  actual  presence  will  bring  it  back  to  us." 

**  My  liege  and  master,"  answered  the  Count,  in  a  firm,  but  melancholy 
tone,  **  the  news  which  I  bring  you  are  fitter  for  the  council  board  than  the 
feasting  table." 

**  Out  with  them,  man,  if  they  were  tidings  from  Antichrist  V  said  the 
Duke  ;  '*  but  I  can  guess  them — the  Liegeois  are  again  in  mutiny." 

"  They  arc,  my  lord,"  said  Cr^vecoeur,  very  gravely. 

'*  Look  there,  man,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  hit  at  once  on  what  yoa  had 
been  so  much  afraid  to  mention  to  me — the  harebrained  burghers  are  again 
in  arms.  It  could  not  be  in  better  time,  for  we  may  at  present  have  the 
advice  of  our  own  Suzerain,"  bowing  to  King  Louis,  with  eyes  which  spoke 
the  most  bitter,  though  suppressed  resentment,  *'  to  teach  us  how  such 
mutineers  should  be  dealt  with. —  Hast  thou  more  news  in  thv  packet? 
Out  with  them,  and  then  answer  for  yourself  why  you  went  not  n>rward  to 
assist  the  Bishop." 

**  My  lord,  the  farther  tidings  are  heavy  for  me  to  tell,  and  vrill  be  afflict 
ing  to  you  to  hear.  —  No  aid  of  mine,  or  of  living  chivalry,  could  have 
availed  the  excellent  Prelate.  William  de  la  Marck,  united  with  the  in- 
surgent Liegeois,  has  taken  his  Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  and  murdered  him 
in  his  own  hall." 

"  Murdered  him  /"  repeated  the  Duke,  in  a  deep  and  low  tone,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were 
assembled  to  the  other ;  **  thou  hast  been  imposed  upon,  Cr^vecoeur,  by 
tome  wild  report — it  is  impossible !" 

*'  Alas  I  my  lord  1"  said  the  Count,  '*  I  have  it  from  an  eye-witness,  an 
archer  of  the  King  of  France's  Scottish  Guard,  who  was  in  the  hall  when 
the  murder  was  committed  by  William  de  la  Marck's  order." 

'*  And  who  was  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  horrible  sacrilege," 
said  the  Duke,  starting  up  and  stamping  with  his  foot  with  such  fury,  that 
he  dashed  in  pieces  the  footstool  which  was  placed  before  him.  **  Bar  the 
doors  of  this  hall,  gentlemen  —  secure  the  windows  —  Jet  no  stranger  stir 
from  his  seat,  upon  pain  of  instant  death  I — Qentlomen  of  my  chamber, 
draw  your  sworas."  And  turning  upon  Louis,  he  advanced  his  own  hand 
slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  hilt  of  his  weapon,  while  the  King,  withoot 
eitlier  showing  fear  or  assuming  a  defensive  posture,  only  said, 

"  These  news,  fair  cousin,  have  staggered  your  reason." 

**  No  I"  replied  the  Duke,  in  a  terrible  tone,  "  but  they  have  awakened  n 
jast  resentment,  which  I  have  too  long  suffered  to  be  stifled  by  trivial  con- 
siderations of  circumstance  and  place.  Murderer  of  thy  brother!  —  rebel 
against  thy  parent  1  —  tyrant  over  thy  subjects  I  —  treacherous  ally  1  —  per- 
jured King  f— dishonoured  gentleman ! — thou  art  in  my  power,  and  I  thank 
God  for  it." 

"  Rather  thank  my  folly,"  said  the  King;  "for  when  we  met  on  equal 
terms  at  Montrhery,  methinks  you  wished  yonrself  farther  from  me  than 
you  are  now." 

The  Duke  still  held  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but  refrained  to 
draw  his  weapon,  or  to  strike  a  foe,  who  offered  no  sort  of  resistance  which 
eould  in  anywise  provoke  violence. 

Meanwhile,  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself  throuich  *}v*  h^H. 
The  doors  were  now  fastened  and  guarded  by  order  of  the  Duke ;  hnt  iiovAr*4 
of  the  French  nobles,  frw  as  they  w?re  in  number,  started  from  their  sMt* 
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■faj  prcparM  for  th«  defence  of  their  SoTereign.  Lonis  had  spoken  not  a 
word  either  &>  Orteai'S  or  Dunois  since  they  were  liberated  from  restraint 
at  the  Castle  of  Loches,  if  it  could  be  termed  liberation,  to  be  dragged  in 
King  Louis  H  train,  objects  of  suspicion  evidently,  rather  than  of  respect 
and  regard ;  but,  nerertheless,  the  voice  of  Dunois  was  first  heard  above 
the  tumult,  addressiiig  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. — *'  Sir  Duke,  you 
have  forgotten  that  you  are  a  vassal  of  France,  and  that  we,  your  guests, 
are  Frenchmen.  If  you  lift  a  hand  against  our  Monarch,  prepare  to  sustain 
the  utmost  effects  of  our  despair ;  for,  credit  me,  we  shall  feast  as  high  with 
the  blood  of  Burgundy  as  we  have  done  with  its  wine. — Courage,  my  Lord 
^f  Orleans — and  you,  gentlemen  of  France,  form  yourselves  round  Dunois, 
«Dd  do  as  he  does !'' 

It  was  in  that  moment  when  a  King  might  see  upon  what  tempers  ha 
lould  certainly  rely.  The  few  independent  nobles  and  knights  who  attended 
Louis,  most  of  whom  had  only  received  from  him  frowns  or  discountenance, 
anappalled  by  the  display  of  infinitely  superior  force,  and  the  certainty  of 
destruction  in  case  they  came  to  blows,  hastened  to  array  themselves  around 
Dunois,  and,  led  by  him,  to  press  towards  the  head  of  the  table  where  the 
contending  Princes  were  seated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tools  and  agents  whom  Louis  had  dragged  forward 
out  of  their  fitting  and  natural  places,  into  importance  which  was  not  due 
to  them,  showed  cowardice  and  cold  heart,  and,  remaining  still  in  their 
seats,  seemed  resolved  not  to  provoke  their  fate  by  intermeddling,  whatever 
might  become  of  their  benefactor. 

The  first  of  the  more  generous  party  was  the  venerable  Lord  Crawford, 
who,  with  an  agility  which  no  one  would  have  expected  at  bis  years,  forced 
his  way  through  all  opposition,  (which  was  the  less  violent,  as  many  of  the 
Burgundians,  either  from  a  point  of  honour,  or  a  secret  inclination  to  pre* 
vent  Louis's  impending  fate,  gave  way  to  him,)  and  threw  himself  boidW 
between  the  King  and  the  Duke.  He  then  placed  his  bonnet,  from  which 
his  white  hair  escaped  in  dishevelled  tresses,  upon  one  side  of  his  head  — 
his  pale  cheek  and  withered  brow  coloured,  and  his  aged  eye  lightened  with 
all  the  fire  of  a  gallant  who  is  about  to  dare  some  desperate  action.  Hit 
cloak  was  flung  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  action  intimated  his  readiness  to 
wrap  it  about  his  lefb  arm,  while  he  unsheathed  his  sword  with  his  right. 

"  I  have  fought  for  his  father  and  his  grandsire,"  that  was  all  he  said, 
"  and,  by  Saint  Andrew,  end  the  matter  as  it  will,  I  will  not  fail  him  at 
this  pinch." 

Wnat  has  taken  some  time  to  narrate,  happened,  in  fact,  with  the  speed 
of  light ;  for  so  soon  as  the  Duke  assumed  his  threatening  posture,  Crawford 
had  thrown  himself  betwixt  him  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance ;  and  the 
French  gentlemen,  drawing  together  as  fast  as  they  could,  were  crowding 
to  the  same  point. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  remained  with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and 
teemed  in  the  act  ofgiving  the  signal  for  a  general  onset,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  ended  in  the  massacre  of  the  weaker  party,  when  Crfevecoeur 
rushed  forward,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  — "  My  liege 
Lord  of  Burgundy,  beware  what  you  do !  Thii  is  your  hall  —  you  are  the 
King's  vassal  —  do  not  spill  the  blood  of  your  guest  on  your  hearth,  the 
blood  of  your  Sovereign  on  the  throne  you  have  erected  for  him,  and  to 
which  he  came  under  your  safeguard.  For  the  sake  of  your  house's  honour, 
do  not  attempt  to  revenge  one  horrid  murder  by  another  yet  worse  I" 

**  Out  of  my  road,  Crfevecoeur,"  answered  the  Duke,  '*  and  let  my  ven- 
geance pass  !  —  Out  of  my  path  I  —  The  wrath  of  Kings  is  to  be  dreaded 
like  that  of  Heaven." 

*•  Only  when,  like  that  of  Heaven,  it  is/M«<,"  answered  Crfevecoeur,  firmly, 
"  Let  me  pray  of  you,  my  lord,  to  rein  the  violence  of  your  temper,  howevet 
JutUy  offended  —  And  for  you,  my  Lords  of  France,  where  resistanoe  ia 

t2 
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onauLiliiig,  ht  uie  recommend  joa  to  forbear  whatever  may  lead  to  ward* 
bloodshed." 

"  He  18  right,"  said  Louis,  whose  coolness  forsook  him  not  in  that  dread- 
ful moment,  and  who  easily  foresaw,  that  if  a  hrawl  should  commence,  mora 
violence  would  be  dared  and  done  in  the  hent  of  blood,  than  was  likely  to 
be  attempted  if  peace  were  preserved. — **  My  cousin  Orleans — kind  Dunoii 
—  and  you,  my  trusty  Crawford  —  bring  not  on  ruin  and  bloodshed  by 
taking  offence  too  hastily.  Our  cousin  the  Duke  is  chafed  at  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  a  near  and  loving  friend,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Liege,  whose 
■laughter  we  lament  as  he  does.  Ancient,  and,  unhappily,  recent  subjecti 
of  jealousy,  lead  him  to  suspect  us  of  having  abetted  a  crime  which  our 
bosom  abhors.  Should  our  host  murder  us  on  this  spot  —  us  his  King  and 
his  kinsman,  under  a  false  impression  of  our  being  accessory  to  this  un- 
happy accident,  our  fate  will  be  little  lightened,  but,  on  the  contrary  greatly 
aggriBLvated,  by  your  stirring.  —  Therefore,  stand  back,  Crawford  —  Were 
it  my  last  word,  I  speak  as  a  King  to  his  officer,  and  demand  obedience  — 
Stand  back,  and,  if  it  is  required,  yield  up  your  sword.  I  command  you  to 
do  so,  and  your  oath  obliges  you  to  obey." 

"  True,  true,  my  lord,"  said  Crawford,  stepping  back,  and  returning  to  the 
sheath  the  blade  he  had  half  drawn  —  "It  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but,  by 
my  honour,  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  threescore  and  ten  of  my  brave  fellows, 
instead  of  being  loaded  with  more  than  the  like  number  of  years,  I  would 
try  whether  I  could  have  some  reason  out  of  these  fine  gallants,  with  their 
golden  chains  and  looped-up  bonnets,  with  braw-warld  dyes  and  devices  on 
them." 

The  Duke  steed  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  a  considerable  space, 
and  then  said,  with  bitter  irony,  "  Cr^vecoeur,  vou  say  well ;  and  it  concerns 
our  honour,  that  our  obligations  to  this  great  I^ing,  our  honoured  and  loving 
guest,  be  not  so  hastily  adjunted,  as  in  our  hasty  anger  we  had  at  first  pro- 
posed. We  will  so  act,  that  all  Europe  shall  acknowledge  the  justice  of  onr 
proceedings.  —  Gentlemen  of  France,  you  must  render  up  your  arms  to  my 
officers  !  Your  master  has  broken  the  truce,  and  has  no  title  to  take  farther 
benefit  of  it.  In  compassion,  however,  to  your  sentiments  of  honour,  and 
in  respect  to  the  rank  which  he  hath  disgraced,  and  the  race  from  which  he 
hath  degenerated,  we  ask  not  our  cousin  Louis's  sword." 

*'  Not  one  of  us,"  said  Dunois,  "  will  resign  our  weapon,  or  quit  this  hall, 
unless  we  are  assured  of  at  least  our  King's  safety,  in  life  and  limb." 

"Nor  will  a  man  of  the  Scottish  Guard,"  exclaimed  Crawford,  "lay 
down  his  arms,  save  at  the  command  of  the  King  of  France,  or  his  High 
Constable." 

"  Brave  Dunois,"  said  Louis,  "  and  you,  my  trusty  Crawford,  your  seal 
will  do  me  injury  instead  of  benefit.  — 1  trust,"  he  added  with  dignity,  **  in 
my  rightful  cause,  more  than  in  a  vain  resistance,  which  would  but  cost 
the  lives  of  my  beat  and  bravest.  —  Give  up  your  swords  —  the  noble  Bur- 
gundians,  who  accept  such  honourable  pledges,  will  be  more  able  than  yon 
are  to  protect  both  you  and  me.  —  Give  up  your  swords  —  It  is  I  who  com- 
mand you." 

It  was  thus  that,  in  this  dreadful  emergency,  Louis  showed  the  prompti- 
tude of  decision,  and  clearness  of  jmigment,  which  alone  could  have  saved 
his  life.  He  was  aware,  that  until  actual  blows  were  exchanged,  he  should 
have  the  assistance  of  most  of  the  nobles  present  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  their  Prince ;  but  that  were  a  melee  once  commenced,  he  himself  and 
his  few  adherents  must  be  instantly  murdered.  At  the  same  time,  his  worst 
enemies  confessed,  that  his  demeanour  had  in  it  nothing  either  of  meanness, 
vr  cowardice.  He  shunned  to  aggravate  into  frenzy  the  wrath  of  the  Duke; 
but  he  neither  deprecated  nor  seemed  to  fear  it,  and  continued  to  look  on 
him  with  the  calm  and  fixed  attention  with  which  a  brave  man  eyes  the 
nenaoiug  gestures  of  a  lunatic,  whilst  conscious  that  his  own  bteadinoM 
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ind  oomposure  operate  m  an  insensible  and  powerful  check  on  the  rage  even 
of  insanity. 

Crawford,  at  the  Rine's  command,  threw  his  sword  tf>  Cr^vecoeur.  saying 
'*  Take  it  1  and  the  devil  give  you  joy  of  it. — It  is  no  dishuitour  to  the  right* 
ful  owner  who  vields  it,  for  we  have  had  no  fair  play." 

"  Hold,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  one  whom 
passion  had  almost  deprived  of  utterance,  '* retain  your  swords;  it  is  suili 
clent  you  promise  not  to  use  them. — And  you,  Louis  of  Valois,  must  regard 
yourself  as  my  prisoner,  until  you  are  cleared  of  having  abetted  sacrilege 
and  murder.  Plave  him  to  the  Ctistle  —  Have  him  to  Earl  Herbert's  Tower. 
Let  him  have  six  gentlemen  of  his  train  to  attend  him,  such  as  ho  shall 
choose. — My  Lord  of  Crawford,  y)ur  guard  must  leave  the  Castle,  aiuJ  shall 
be  honourably  quartered  elsewhere.  Up  with  every  drawbridge,  and  down 
with  every  portcullis — Let  the  gates  of  the  town  be  trebly  guarded — Draw 
the  floating-bridge  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river — Bring  round  the 
Castle  my  band  of  Black  Walloons,  and  treble  the  sentinels  on  every  post! 
—  You,  D'Hymbercourt,  look  that  patrols  of  horse  and  foot  make  the  round 
of  the  town  every  half-hour  during  the  night,  and  every  hour  during  the 
next  day,  —  if  indeed  such  ward  shall  be  necessary  after  daybreak,  for  it  is 
like  we  may  be  sudden  in  this  matter.  —  Look  to  the  person  of  Louis,  as 
you  love  your  life." 

He  started  from  the  table  in  fierce  and  moody  haste,  darted  a  glance  of 
mortal  enmity  at  the  King,  and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

**Sir8,"  said  the  King,  looking  with  dignity  around  him,  "grief  for  the 
death  of  his  ally  hath  made  your  Prince  frantic.  I  trust  you  know  better 
your  duty,  as  knights  and  noblemen,  than  to  abet  him  in  his  treasonable 
rioleiice  against  the  person  of  his  liege  Lord." 

At  this  moment  was  heard  in  the  streets  the  sound  of  dnums  beating, 
and  horns  blowing,  to  call  out  the  soldiery  in  every  direction. 

"We  are,"  said  Crfevecoeur,  who  acted  as  the  Marshal  of  the  Duke's 
household,  "subjects  of  Burgundy,  and  must  do  our  duty  as  such.  Our 
hopes  and  prayers,  and  our  efforts,  will  not  be  wanting  \At  bring  about  peace 
and  union  between  your  Majesty  and  our  liege  Lord.  Meantime,  we  must 
obey  his  commands.  These  other  lords  and  knights  will  be  proud  to  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  brave 
Dunois,  and  the  stout  Lord  Crawford.  I  myself  must  be  your  Majesty's 
chamberlain,  and  bring  you  to  your  apartments  in  other  guise  than  would 
be  my  desire,  remembering  the  hospitality  of  PlesHis.  You  have  only  to 
choose  your  attendants,  whom  the  Duke's  commands  limit  to  six." 

"  Then,"  said  the  King,  looking  around  him,  and  thinking  for  a  moment, 
— **  I  desire  the  attendance  of  Oliver  le  Dain,  of  a  private  of  my  Life- 
Quard  called  Balafr6,  who  may  be  unarmed  if  you  will  —  of  Tristan  I'Her* 
mite,  with  two  of  bis  people  —  and  my  right  loyal  and  trusty  philosopher, 
Martins  Galeotti." 

"Your  Majesty's  will  shall  be  complied  with  in  all  points,"  sail  the 
Count  d9  CrfevecoDur.  "  Galeotti,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  inquiry,  "is, 
1  under))tand,  at  present  supping  in  some  buxom  company,  but  he  shall 
instantly  be  sent  for;  the  others  will  obey  your  Majesty's  command  upon 
the  instf  lit." 

"  ForT/ard,  then,  to  the  new  abode,  which  the  hospitality  of  our  cousin 
provides  fcr  us,"  said  the  King.  "  Wo  know  it  is  strong,  and  have  only  to 
nope  it  laay  be  in  a  corresponding  degree  safe." 

•*  Hea  "d  ye  the  choice  which  ifing  Louis  has  made  of  his  attendants?" 
said  Le  Glorieux  to  Count  Cr^vecoeur  apart,  as  they  followed  Louis  from 
tae  hall 

*'  Surely,  my  merry  gossip,"  replied  the  Count,  —  "  What  hast  thou  to 
ihjecttothem?" 

"  Not  ling,  nothing — only  they  are  a  rare  election  '  —  A  panderly  l>aiber 
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—  a  Scottish  hired  cut-throat  —  a  chief  hangman  and  hU  two  asbislanti^ 
and  a  thieving  charlatan.  —  I  will  along  with  jou,  Gr^veooBur,  and  take  a 
lesson  in  the  degrees  of  roguery,  from  observing  your  skill  in  marshalling 
them.  The  devil  himaelf  could  scarce  have  summoned  such  a  synod,  or 
have  been  a  better  president  amongst  them." 

Accordingly,  the  all-licensed  jester,  seizing  the  Count's  arm  familiarly^ 
began  to  march  along  with  him,  while,  under  a  strong  guard,  yet  forgettinc 
BO  semblance  of  respect,  he  conducted  the  King  towardsliis  new  apartment.* 
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Then  hmppjr  low,  lia  down , 

UneM7  liM  tho  head  that  weare  a  orawn. 

HurET  lY,-^ Bxrt  aeoomi. 

FoRTT  men-at-arms,  carrying  alternately  naked  swords  and  blaitng 
torches,  served  as  the  escort,  or  rather  the  guard,  of  King  Louis,  from  the 
town-hall  of  Peronne  to  the  Castle ;  and  as  he  entered  within  its  darksome 
and  gloomy  strength,  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  screamed  in  his  ear  that  warn- 
ing which  the  Florentine  has  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  infernal 
regions,  "  Leave  all  hope  behind." 

At  that  moment,  perhaps,  some  feeline  of  remorse  might  have  crossed 
the  King's  mind,  had  he  thought  on  the  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  whom, 
without  cause,  or  on  light  suspicion,  he  had  committed  to  the  abysses  of 
his  dungeons,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  liberty,  and  loathing  even  the  life  to 
which  they  clung  by  animal  instinct. 

The  broad  glare  of  the  torches  outfacing  the  pale  moon,  which  was  more 
obscured  on  this  than  on  the  former  night,  and  the  red  smoky  light  which 
they  dispersed  around  the  ancient  buildings,  gave  a  darker  shade  to  that 
huge  donjon,  called  the  Earl  Herbert's  Tower.  .  It  was  the  same  that  Louie 
had  viewed  with  misgiving  presentiment  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  of 
which  he  was  now  doomed  to  liecome  an  inhabitant,  under  the  terror  of 
what  violence  soever  the  wrathful  temper  of  his  overgrown  vassal  might 
te^npt  him  to  exercise  in  those  secret  recesses  of  despotism. 

To  aggravate  the  King's  painful  feelines,  he  saw,  as  he  crossed  the  court- 
yard, one  or  two  bodies,  over  each  of  which  had  been  hastily  flung  a  mili- 
tary cloak.  lie  was  not  long  of  discerning  that  they  were  corpses  of  slain 
archers  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  who  having  disputed,  as  the  Count  Cr^vecoeur 

*  Tlie  histonral  facts  attending  this  celebrated  intenriew,  are  ezpoiiadMl  and  enlarfed  npoa  in  this  Cha^ 
tor.  AKeni-H  sent  hjr  Loais  had  tempted  the  people  of  Liette  to  rehf  I  armnst  their  superior,  Dake  Charlea, 
and  iwraecute  nud  murder  their  Bi»h<ip.  But  Louw  wsa  nut  prepared  Uvt  their  HCiing  with  such  prompiitndie. 
They  Arw  to  smis  with  the  lemcrily  of  a  flckle  rahhle.  Uiok  ihe  Bmhop  priM>nRr,  meniuvd  and  insulted  him, 
and  tnre  to  pieces  one  nr  two  of  his  caoiios.  This  news  wns  seut  to  ihe  Duke  nf  BunKamly  at  the  moment 
when  UioiK  had  »!  uniruartJmlly  placed  liimself  in  his  power ;  and  the  conKequeiine  wa»,  tiiat  Charlea  pUioed 

Eanis  on  the  Custle  of  Peronne,  and,  deeply  resentinK  the  treachery  of  the  Kinfr  of  France  in  czciTinv  8edt> 
n  in  his  dominions,  while  he  pretended  the  must  intimate  friendship,  he  deliberated  whether  ha  ahonld 
not  put  Uiuiii  to  death 

Three  ilnvH  Ltiuis  wns  detained  in  this  very  preeanoiis  situation;  and  it  was  only  his  profnee  liberali^ 
amongst  Charles's  fHVduriies  and  courtiers  which  finaiUy  ensured  him  from  death  or  deposition  Corainea 
who  was  the  Dnk«  i»f  Buri^andy's  chamberlain  st  the  time,  unU  hlept  in  his  afuirtment,  seys,  Chxrles  neither 
undreKsied  nor  slept,  hut  flnnfr  himself  from  time  tu  time  on  the  hed,  and.  at  other  times,  wildly  traversed  tist 
apartment.  It  was  \\n\g  befure  his  riuleut  temper  became  in  any  decree  tractable.  At  l^ncih  he  only  aftrecd 
to  irive  Louis  his  libenjr.  on  c4>iHlition  ol  his  accompanyinir  him  in  person  agaiust,  and  employing  hia  truupa 
in  sut)duin(r.  the  mntinfers  whom  his  intrii^oes  had  in8lifai«d  to  amis. 

This  WHS  a  bitter  nnd  decnuliua  alternative.    But  Louis,  seeina  no  other  mode  of  oompooudine  for  Om 
cllbots  of  his  rashness,  nut  only  submitted  to  this  disnreilitsble  ooiHJition.  bat  sw»re  to  it  apim  a  rrurtfti  aM# 
to  hare  belonged  to  Charlemaane.    These  particulMra  are  from  Cominea.    Thvra  ia  a  soooinct  eon 
tbetb  in  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  Histoiy  of  Prawse.  voL  i. 
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imfmned  him,  th«  command  ^ven  them  to  qait  the  jHJst  n?ar  the  Kirig> 
apartments,  a  brawl  had  ensued  between  them  and  the  Duke's  Walloon  bodj* 
gaards,  and  before  it  could  be  composed  by  the  officers  on  either  side,  seyera) 
iiYefl  had  been  h)st. 

*'  Mj  trusty  Scots  I"  said  the  King,  as  he  looked  upon  this  melancholy 
Bp«ctacle  ;  **  had  they  brought  only  man  to  man,  all  Flanders,  ay,  and  Bur 
gundv  to  boot,  had  not  furnished  champions  tu  mate  you." 

'*  X  08,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafr6,  who  attended  close  behino 
the  King,  "  Maistery  mows  the  meadow  —  few  men  can  fight  more  than  two 
at  once.  —  I  myself  never  care  to  meet  three,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of 
•pecial  doty,  when  one  must  not  stand  to  count  heads." 

"  Art  thou  there,  old  acquaintance  ?"  said  the  King,  looking  behind  him ; 
''then  I  have  one  true  subject  with  me  yet." 

'*  And  a  faithful  minister,  whether  in  your  councils,  or  in  his  offices  about 
your  royal  person,"  whispered  Oliver  le  Dain. 

**  We  are  all  faithful,"  said  Tristan  THermite,  gruffly ;  *<  for  should  they 
pat  to  death  your  Majesty,  there  is  not  one  of  us  whom  they  would  suffer 
to  survive  you,  even  if  we  would." 

"  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  good  corporal  bail  for  fidelity,"  said  Le  Glorieuz, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  restlessness  proper  to  an  infirm  brain^ 
bad  thrust  himself  into  their  company. 

Meanwhile,  the  Seneschal,  hastily  summoned,  was  turning  with  laborious 
eiibrt  the  ponderous  key  which  opened  the  reluctant  gate  of  the  huge  Gothio 
Keep,  ana  was  at  last  fain  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  Gr^vecceur's 
attendants.  When  they  had  succeeded,  six  men  entered  with  torches,  and 
showed  the  way  through  a  narrow  and  winding  passage,  commanded  at  dif- 
ferent points  by  shot-holes  from  vaults  and  casements  constructed  behind, 
and  in  the  thickness  of  the  massive  walls.  At  the  end  of  this  passage, 
arose  a  stair  of  corresponding  rudeness,  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
roughly  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and  of  unequal  height.  Having  mounted 
this  ascent,  a  strong  iron-clenched  door  admitted  them  to  what  had  been  the 
rreac  hall  of  the  donjon,  lighted  but  very  faintly  even  during  the  day-time, 
(for  the  apertures,  diminished  in  appearance  by  the  excessive  thickness  of 
the  walls,  resembled  slits  rather  than  windows,)  and  now,  but  for  the  blase 
of  the  torches,  almost  perfectly  dark.  Two  or  three  bats,  and  other  birds 
of  evil  presage,  roused  by  the  unusual  glare,  fiew  against  the  lights,  and 
threatened  to  extinguish  them  ;  while  the  Seneschal  formally  apologized  to 
the  King,  that  the  State-hall  had  not  been  put  in  order,  such  was  the  hurry 
of  the  notice  sent  to  him  ;  and  adding,  that,  in  truth,  the  apartment  had 
not  been  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  rarelv  before  that  time,  so  far  as  ever 
he  had  heard,  since  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Simple. 

"  King  Charles  the  Simple !"  echoed  Louis ;  "  I  know  the  history  of  the 
Tower  now.  He  was  here  murdered  by  his  treacherous  vassal,  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Yermandois  —  So  say  our  annals.  I  knew  there  was  something, 
concerning  the  Castle  of  Peronne  which  dwelt  on  my  mind,  though  I  coula 
not  recall  the  circumstance.  —  Here^  then,  my  predecessor  was  slain !" 

"  Not  here,  not  exactly  here,  and  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  old  Sen- 
eschal, stepping  with  the  eager  haste  of  a  cicerone,  who  shows  the  curiosi- 
ties of  sucn  a  place —  "  Not  here,  but  in  the  side  chamber  a  little  onward, 
which  opens  from  your  Majesty's  bedchamber." 

He  hastily  opened  a  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  led  into  a 
bedchamber,  small,  as  is  usual  in  those  old  buildings ;  but,  even  for  that 
reason,  rather  more  comfortable  than  the  waste  hall  through  which  they  had 
passed.  Some  hasty  preparations  had  been  here  made  for  the  King's  ao- 
Mmmodation.  Arras  had  been  tacked  up,  a  fire  lighted  in  the  rusty  grate, 
which  had  been  long  unused,  and  a  pallet  laid  down  for  those  gentlemen 
irho  were  to  pass  the  night  in  his  chamber,  as  was  then  usual. 

VoJ.  VII1.--15 
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"  We  All.  get  L«Ki8  in  the  hall  for  the  reftt  of  your  attendants/'  said  the 
^rrulous  oil  man  ;  "  but  we  have  had  such  brief  notice,  if  it  please  your 
Majesty  —  And  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  look  upon  this  little  wicket  be- 
hind the  arras,  it  opens  into  the  little  old  cabinet  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  where  Charles  was  slain ;  and  there  is  a  secret  passage  from  below, 
which  admitted  the  men  who  were  to  deal  with  him.  And  your  Majesty, 
whose  eyesight  I  hope  is  better  than  mine,  may  see  the  blood  still  on  the 
oak-floor,  though  the  thing  was  done  five  hundred  years  ago." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  kept  fumbling  to  open  the  postern  of  which  h« 
spoke,  until  the  King  said,  **  Forbear,  old  man  —  forbear  but  a  little  while, 
when  thou  may  est  have  a  newer  tale  to  tell,  and  fresher  blood  to  show.  — 
My  Lord  of  Crevecoeur,  what  say  you  ?" 

"  I  can  but  answer,  Sire,  that  these  two  interior  apartments  are  as  much 
ftt  your  Majesty's  disposal  as  those  in  your  own  Castle  at  Plessis,  and  that 
Crevecoeur,  a  name  never  blackened  by  treachery  or  assassination,  has  the 
guard  of  the  exterior  defences  of  it." 

**  But  the  private  passage  into  that  closet,  of  which  the  old  man  speaks  V* 
This  King  Louis  said  in  a  low  and  anxious  tone,  holding  Crfevecoeur's  arm 
fast  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  wicket  door  with  the  other. 

"  It  must  be  some  dream  of  Mornay's,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "  or  some  old 
and  absurd  tradition  of  the  place  ;  —  but  we  will  examine." 

He  was  about  to  open  the  closet  door,  when  Louis  answered,  *'  No,  Creve- 
coeur, no — Your  honour  is  sufficient  warrant.  —  But  what  will  your  Duke 
do  with  me,  Crevecoeur  ?  He  cannot  hope  to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner ;  and 
—  in  short,  give  me  your  opinion,  Crevecoeur." 

"  My  Lord  and  Sire,"  said  the  Count,  "  how  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  must 
resent  this  horrible  cruelty  on  the  person  of  his  near  relative  and  ally,  is 
for  ^our  Majesty  to  judge ;  and  what  right  he  mivy  have  to  consider  it  as 
instigiited  by  your  Majesty's  emissaries,  you  only  can  know.  But  my  mas- 
ter is  noble  in  his  disposition,  and  made  incapable,  even  by  the  very  strength 
of  his  passions,  of  any  underhand  practices.  Whatever  he  does,  will  be 
done  in  the  face  of  day,  and  of  the  two  nations.  And  I  can  but  add,  that 
it  will  be  the  wish  of  ever^r  counsellor  around  him  —  excepting  perhaps  one 
— •  that  he  should  behave  in  this  matter  with  mildness  and  generosity,  as 
well  as  justice." 

*'  Ah  I  Crevecoeur,"  said  Louis,  taking  his  hand  as  if  affected  by  some 
painful  recollections,  "  how  happy  is  the  Prince  who  has  counsellors  near 
Dim,  who  can  guard  him  against  the  effects  of  his  own  angry  passions  I 
Their  names  will  be  read  in  golden  letters,  when  the  history  of  his  reign  is 
perused.  —  Noble  Crevecoeur,  had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  such  as  thou  art 
about  my  person  I" 

"  It  had  in  that  case  been  your  Majesty's  study  to  have  got  rid  of  them 
M  fast  as  you  could,"  said  Le  Glorieux. 

.  *'  Aha!  Sir  Wisdom,  art  thou  there?"  said  Louis,  turning  round,  and  in- 
stantly changing  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  Crevecoeur, 
and  adopting  with  facility  one  which  had  a  turn  of  gaiety  in  it —  "Hast 
Ikofi  followed  us  hither  ?" 

•*  Ay,  sir,"  answered  Le  Glorieux,  "  Wisdom  must  follow  in  motley, 
where  Folly  leads  the  way  in  purple." 

"  How  shall  I  construe  that,  Sir^Solomon  ?"  answered  Louis  —  "  Wouldst 
thou  change  conditions  with  me  ?" 

"  Not  I,  by  my  halidome,"  quoth  Le  Glorieux,  "  if  you  wouVl  give  ma 
fifty  crowns  to  boot." 

"Why,  wherefore  so?  —  Methinks  I  could  be  well  enough  contented,  as 
piinces  go,  to  have  thee  for  my  king." 

**  Ay,  Sire,"  replied  Le  Glorieux;  **  but  the  question  is,  whether,  judging 
of  your  Majesty's  wit  from  its  having  lodged  you  here,  I  should  n ,%  bPTC 
^adse  to  be  ashamed  of  having;  so  dull  a  fool." 
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''Peace,  sirralil"  said  the  Count  of  Gr^vecoeur;  ^^your  tongoe  rans  loo 
fa»t." 

*'  Let  it  take  its  course/'  said  the  King ;  "  I  know  of  no  such  fair  Bubjeci 
of  raillery,  as  the  follies  of  those  who  should  know  better. — Here,  my 
^agacious  friend,  take  this  purse  of  gold,  and  with  it  the  advice,  never  to 
be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  deem  yourself  wirter  than  other  people.  Prithee,  do 
me  so  much  favour,  as  to  inquire  after  my  astrologer,  Martius  Qaleotti,  aiii 
send  him  hither  to  me  presently." 

"  I  will,  without  fail,  my  Liege,"  answered  the  jester ;  "  and  I  wot  well 
I  shall  find  him  at  Jan  l>opplethur*8 ;  for  philosophers,  as  well  as  fools, 
know  where  the  best  wine  is  sold." 

**Let  me  pray  for  froc  ontnince  for  this  learned  person  through  your 
guards.  Seignior  de  CrevccoL'ur,"  said  Louis. 

"  For  his  entrance,  uuqueMtitmably,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  but  it 
grieves  me  to  add,  that  my  instructions  do  not  authorize  me  to  permit 
any  one  to  quit  your  Majesty's  apartments.  —  I  wish  your  Majesty  a  good 
night,"  he  subjoined,  **  and  will  presently  make  such  arrangements  in  the 
outer  hall,  as  may  put  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  inhabit  it,  more  at  their 
ease." 

"Give  yourself  no  trouble  for  them,  Sir  Count,'*  replied  the  Kine,  "  they 
are  men  accustomed  to  set  hardshi{)s  at  defiance;  and,  to  speak  truth, 
excepting  that  I  wish  to  see  Oaleotti,  I  would  desire  as  little  farther  com- 
munication from  without  this  night  as  may  be  consistent  with  your  in- 
structions." 

"These  are,  to  leave  your  Majesty,"  replied  Cr^vecosur,  "undisputed 
poeseasion  of  your  own  apartments.     Such  are  my  master's  orders." 

"  Your  master.  Count  Cr^vecceur,"  answered  Louis,  "  whom  I  may  also 
term  mine,  is  a  right  gracious  master.  —  My  dominions,"  he  added,  "  are 
somewhat  shrunk  in  compass,  now  that  they  have  dwindled  to  an  old  hall 
and  a  bedchamber;  but  they  are  still  wide  enough  for  all  the  subjects 
which  I  can  at  present  boast  of." 

The  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  took  his  leave ;  and  shortly  after,  they  could 
bear  the  noise  of  the  sentinels  moving  to  their  posts,  accompanied  with  the 
word  of  command  from  the  officers,  and  the  hasty  tread  of  the  guards  who 
were  relieved.  At  length  all  became  still,  and  the  only  sound  which  filled 
the  air,  was  the  sluggish  murmur  of  the  river  Somme,  as  it  glided,  deep 
and  muddy,  under  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

"  Go  into  the  hall,  my  mates,"  said  Louis  to  his  train  ;  '*  but  do  not  lie 
down  to  sleep.  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness,  for  there  is  still  something 
to  be  done  to-night,  and  that  of  moment." 

Oliver  and  Tristan  retired  to  the  hall  accordingly,  in  which  Le  Balafr^ 
and  the  Provost-Marshal's  two  officers  had  remained,  when  the  others 
entered  the  bedchamber.  They  found  that  those  without  had  thrown  fagots 
enough  upon  the  fire,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  light  and  heat  at  the  same 
time,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  nad  sat  down  on  the  floor, 
in  postures  which  variously  expressed  the  discomposure  and  dejection  of 
their  minds.  Oliver  and  Tristan  saw  nothing  better  to  be  done,  than  to 
follow  their  example ;  and,  never  very  good  friends  in  the  days  of  their 
eourt-prosperity,  they  were  both  equally  reluctant  to  repose  confidence  in 
e:ioh  other  upon  this  strange  and  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  So  that  the 
whole  party  sat  in  silent  dejection. 

Meanwhile,  their  master  underwent,  in  the  retirement  of  his  secret 
chamber,  agonies  that  might  have  atoned  for  some  of  those  which  had  been 
imposed  by  his  command.  lie  paced  the  room  with  short  and  unequal 
steps,  often  stood  still  and  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  gave  loose,  in 
ttiorU  to  a^tation,  which,  in  public,  he  had  found  himself  able  to  suppress 
»i  snccesstully.  At  length,  pausing,  and  wringing  his  hands,  he  planted 
himself  X)pposite  to  the  wicket-door,  which  had  been  pointed  ou(  by  old 
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Mornaj  as  1  .ading  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  predcoeseorii 
and  gradually  gave  voice  to  his  feoUnes  in  a  broken  soliloquy. 

*'  Charles  the  Simple-^-Charles  the  Simple ! — what  will  posterity  call  the 
Eleventh  Louis,  whose  blood  will  probably  soon  refresh  the  stains  of  thine? 
Louis  the  Fool  —  Louis  the  Driveller — Louis  the  Infatuated — are  all  terms 
too  slight  to  mark  the  extremity  of  my  idiocy  I  To  think  these  hotheaded 
Liegeois,  to  whom  rebellion  is  as  natural  as  their  food,  would  remain  quiet 
—  to  dream  that  the  Wild  Beast  of  Ardennes  would  for  a  moment  be  intei^ 
rupt«d  in  his  career  of  force  and  bloodthirsty  brutality  —  to  suppose  that  I 
could  use  reason  and  arguments  to  any  good  purpose  with  Charles  of  Bui^ 
gundy,  until  I  had  tried  the  force  of  such  exhortations  with  success  upon  a 
wild  bull — Fool,  and  double  idiot  that  I  was  I  But  the  villain  Martius  shall 
not  escape  —  He  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  this,  he  and  the  vile  priest,  the 
detestable  Balue.*  If  I  ever  get  out  of  this  danger,  I  will  tear  from  his 
head  the  Cardinal's  cap,  though  I  pull  the  scalp  along  with  it  I  But  the 
other  traitor  is  in  my  hands — I  am  yet  King  enough — have  yet  an  empire 
roomy  enough — for  the  punishment  of  the  quack-salving,  word-mongering« 
star-gazing,  lie-coining  impostor,  who  has  at  once  made  a  prisoner  and  a 
dupe  of  me! — The  conjunction  of  the  constellations  —  ay,  the  conjunction 
— He  must  talk  nonsense  which  would  scarce  eull  a  thrice-sodden  sheep's- 
head,  and  I  must  be  idiot  enough  to  l^ink  I  understood  him  I  But  we  shall 
see  presently  what  the  conjunction  hath  really  boded.  But  first  let  me  to 
my  devotions." 

Above  the  little  door,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  deed  which  had  been 
done  within,  was  a  rude  niche,  containing  a  crucifix  cut  in  stone.  Upon 
this  emblem  the  King  fixed  his  eyes,  as  if  about  to  kneel,  but  stopped  shorty 
as  if  he  applied  to  the  blessed  image  the  principles  of  worldly  policy,  and 
deemed  it  rash  to  approach  its  presence  without  having  secured  the  private 
intercession  of  some  supposed  favourite.  He  theref(»re  turned  from  the 
crucifix  as  unworthy  to  look  upon  it,  and  selecting  from  the  images  with 
which,  as  often  mentioned,  his  hat  was  completely  garnished,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Lady  of  Clery,  knelt  down  before  it,  and  made  the  following 
extraordinary  prayer ;  in  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  crossness  of  his 
superstition  induced  him,  in  some  degree,  to  consider  the  Virgin  of  Glerj 
as  a  different  person  from  the  Madonna  of  Embrun,  a  favourite  idol,  to 
whom  he  often  paid  his  vows. 

'*  Sweet  Lady  of  Clery,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  and  beating 
his  breast  while  he  spoke  —  "blessed  Mother  of  Mercy!  thou  who  art 
omnipotent  with  Omnipotence,  have  compassion  with  me  a  sinner!  It  ie 
true,  that  I  have  something  neglected  thee  for  thy  blessed  sister  of  Embrun ; 
but  I  am  a  King,  my  power  is  great,  my  wealth  boundless ;  and,  were  it 
otherwise,  I  would  douole  the  gabelle  on  my  subjects,  rather  than  not  pay 
my  debts  to  you  both.  Undo  these  iron  doors  —  fill  up  these  tremendous 
moats — lead  me,  as  a  mother  leads  a  child,  out  of  this  present  and  pressins 
danger!  If  I  have  given  thy  sister  the  county  of  Boulogne,  to  be  held  of 
her  for  ever,  have  I  no  means  of  showing  devotion  to  thee  also?  Thou 
shalt  have  the  broad  and  rich  province  of  Champagne ;  and  its  vineyards 
shall  pour  their  abundance  into  thy  convent.  I  had  promised  the  province 
to  my  brother  Charles ;  but  he,  thou  knowest,  is  dead  —  poisoned  by  that 
wicked  Abb6  of  Saint  John  d'An^ly,  whom,  if  I  live,  I  will  punish!  —  I 
promised  this  once  before,  but  this  time  I  will  keep  my  word.. —  If  I  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  crime,  believe,  dearest  patroness,  it  was  because  I 
knew  no  better  method  of  quieting  the  discontents  of  my  kingdom.    Oh, 

*  Louis  kept  bif  pntiniM  o(  Tengeanoe  a«miD«t  Cardinal  La  Baloe,  whom  he  alwafa  blamed  as  havinf 
betrayed  him  to  Banraudjr.  After  ne  had  retorned  to  his  own  kincdom.  he  naosed  his  late  iavu  jhto  ic  bt 
iniiiiQted  in  one  of  tbe  iron  caffea  at  Lochea.    Theee  were  oonstracied  with  horrible  ingenuity,  ao  th  1 1 

Enun  o(  ordionry  size  could  neither  atand  op  at  his  full  heiclit  nor  lie  leng thwiae  in  them.    Some  aacriba 
» liomJ  derice  to  Balue  himsel/.    At  uny  rale,  he  was  connned  in  one  of  theas  deoa  fiir  el#'  mi 
iki  Louts  peruiu  um  to  be  libemted  till  his  last  Ulneas. 
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io  not  reckon  that  old  debt  to  my  account  to-day ;  but  be,  as  thou  haat  erei 
jeen,  kind,  beoignaDt,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  1  Sweetest  Lady,  work 
with  thy  child,  tliat  he  will  pardon  all  past  sins,  and  one  —  one  little  deea 
which  I  must  do  this  ni^^ht — nay,  it  is  no  «m,  dearest  Lady  of  Clery  —  no 
■in,  but  an  act  of  justice  priTately  administered;  for  the  villain  is  tbi 
zreatest  impostor  that  ever  poured  mlsehood  into  a  Prince's  ear,  and  leans 
besides  to  the  filthy  heresy  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  not  deserving  of  thy  pro 
tection ;  leave  him  to  my  care ;  and  hold  it  as  good  service  that  1  nd  the 
world  of  him,  for  the  man  is  a  necromancer  and  wisard,  that  y\  not  wcrtn 
thy  thought  and  care— a  dog,  the  extinction  of  whose  life  oaeht  to  be  3t  as 
litUe  consequence  in  thine  eves,  as  the  treading  out  a  spark  that  drops  from 
a  lamp/ or  springs  from  a  fire.  Think  not  of  this  little  matter,  gentlest, 
kindest  Lady,  but  only  consider  how  thon  canst  best  aid  me  in  my  troubles  I 
and  I  here  bind  my  royal  signet  to  thy  effiey,  in  token  that  I  will  keep  word 
eoncemine  the  county  of  Champagne,  andthat  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I 
will  trouble  thee  in  affairs  of  blood,  knowing  thou  art  so  kind,  so  gentle, 
and  so  tender-hearted." 

After  this  extraordinary  contract  wi^h  the  object  of  his  adoration,  Louis 
vecited,  apparently  with  deep  devution,  t6e  seven  penitential  psalms  in  Latin, 
and  several  ayes  and  prayers  especially  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Yir^ 

£*n.  He  then  arose,  satisfied  that  he  had  secured  the  intercession  of  the 
lint  to  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  rather,  as  he  craftily  reflected,  that  most 
of  the  sins  for  which  ne  had  requested  her  mediation  on  former  occasions 
had  been  of  a  different  character,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Lady  of  Clery  was 
le«s  likely  to  consider  him  as  a  hardened  and  habitual  shedder  of  blood, 
than  the  other  saints  whom  he  had  more  frequently  made  confidants  of  his 
crimes  in  that  respect.* 

When  he  had  thus  cleared  his  conscience,  or  rather  whited  it  over  like  a 
•epulchre,  the  King  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  sum- 
moned Le  Balafr6  into  his  apartment.  "  My  good  soldier,"  he  said,  "thon 
hast  served  me  long,  and  hast  had  little  promotion.  We  are  here  in  a  case 
where  I  may  either  live  or  die  :  but  I  would  not  willingly  die  an  ungrateful 
man,  or  leave,  so  far  as  the  saints  may  place  it  in  my  power,  either  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  unrecompensed.  Now  I  have  a  friend  to  be  rewarded,  that  is 
thyself — an  enemy  to  be  punished  according  to  his  deserts,  and  that  is  the 
base,  treacherous  villain,  Martins  Galeotti,  who,  by  his  impostures  and 
specious  falsehoods,  has  trained  me  hither  into  the  power  of  my  mortal 
enemy,  with  as  firm  a  purpose  of  my  destruction,  as  ever  butcher  had  of 
slaying  the  beast  which  oe  drove  to  the  shambles." 

"  I  will  challenge  him  on  that  quarrel,  since  they  say  he  is  a  fighting 
blade,  though  he  looks  somewhat  unwieldy,"  said  Le  Balafr6.     **  I  doubt 

*  Wbfla  I  peroaed  theae  iMa«««w  in  th«  old  mnnnaRript  rhpNitclfl,  I  mnlil  not  help  faalinir  attnniahdd  that 
an  tnieltect  acate  as  thai  ot  Luain  XI.  ceriMnlj  whii,  oi»old  no  Jeloda  itaelf  by  a  sort  of  ■upentition,  of  whx;h 
MM  Would  think  ih»  siapidest  saTareii  incMpable ;  hut  the  i«niis  M(tbe  Kinir's  pniTer,  on  a  similar  nceasiaa,  aa 
pVNonred  by  Brautonia.  are  of  a  tenor  fully  as  extraordiiiMrr.  It  is  ihat  which,  beinv  overheard  by  a  Ami  or 
)«sier.  was  by  hint  made  public,  and  let  in  liaht  ou  mi  urtuf  fniinrirle,  which  nii^ht  never  have  oeen  siia« 
pected.  Tbe  way  iu  which  the  story  la  narmied  by  the  corrupted  o>»urtMr.  who  could  jest  with  all  that  ia 
eriminal  as  well  as  with  all  that  in  profltgnte, »  wuri  hy  the  reader's  notice ,  fi»r  auHi  actions  ar«  aeldooi 
iiine  where  there  are  not  men  with  beans  of  the  oeiher  millktoiie.CMpHble  and  williiif  to  make  tbeut  matters 
oi  lauvhier. 

"  Anions  the  auinen>na  icnod  tricks  of  diwimnlation.  feints,  and  fineaass  of  catlantry.  which  the  Kond  Kinf 
(l^uis  XI )  did  in  his  time,  he  put  to  death  hisi  brother,  ihr  Duke  dt*  Guyeune.  ut  the  moment  when  the  Duke 
least  thooxht  of  such  a  thing,  and  while  tbe  Kiiur  was  making  thr  rreaiiist  vhow  of  hive  to  him  durioc  hia  life,  and 
y(  aiEDction  for  bim  at  hui  death,  nianaeing  ihe  whole  concern  with  mo  much  art,  that  it  would  never  have 
been  known  had  not  the  Kimr  taken  into  hw  own  service  a  f<iol  who  had  lielimced  to  his  deceased  brother 
But  it  chanced  that  Loots,  beinir  enmged  in  hts  devoui  praters  and  orisons  at  the  hich  altar  of  our  Lady  ol 
"ierj.  whom  he  ntUed  hia  giMid  pntmnf«s.  and  no  person  niKh  except  this  fuol,  who,  without  his  knowledfa, 
waa  within  earshot,  be  thus  gave  vent  to  his  pious  homilies:— 

"'Ah,  myKCMMl  Ldidy,  my  gentle  mistress,  my  only  friend,  in  whom  alone  I  have  resource,  I  prav  yon  tv 
lopplicate  Gid  in  my  hehHif.  and  to  be  my  advocate  with  him  that  he  mav  panlon  me  the  ueiith  of  my 
MuUier,  whom  I  oaiiaed  lu  be  poisoned  by  that  wit  k«d  Abbot  of  Saint  John.  I  cttiileaa  my  fiiili  to  thf'e  as  to 
«v  (iKai  patnuwas  and  mistress.  But  then  what  could  I  doT  he  was  perpetually  musing  disuider  m  ms 
aJneuiHn.    Cauae  me  then  to  be  pardoned,  ray  fpntd  Lady,  and  f  know  what  a  reward  I  will  mve  thee.'" 

llua  iJBCiiiar  ooDfesaHin  did  nut  excape  the  jeater.  who  upbraided  the  King  wiih  the  fratricale  it.  tbe  fuet 
«f  tka  whole  eooipany  at  dinner,  whicJi  Louis  waa  nin  to  let  pasa  wtthout  uhar  /va'ir  n,  ui  case  of  tici««a.Bf 
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not  bat  the  t^ulce  of  Burgundy  is  so  much  a  friend  to  men  of  the  sword, 
that  he  will  allow  us  a  fair  field  within  some  reasonable  space  ;  and  .if  your 
MajeFty  livt;  so  long,  and  enjoy  so  much  freedom,  you  shall  behold  me  do 
battle  in  your  right,  and  take  as  proper  a  yengeance  on  this  philosopher  as 
your  heart  could  desire." 

•*  I  commend  your  bravery  and  your  deyotion  to  my  seryice,"  said  the 
King.  *  But  this  treacherous  yillain  is  a  stout  man-at-arms,  and  I  would 
not  willingly  risk  thy  life,  my  brave  soldier." 

"  I  were  no  braye  soldier,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafr6,  "  if  I 
dared  not  face  a  better  man  than  he.  •  A  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  me,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  to  be  afraid  of  a  fat  luraane,  who  has  done  litU« 
else  all  his  life  r 

"  Neyertheless,"  said  the  King,  '*  it  is  not  our  pleasure  so  to  put  thee  in 
yenture,  Balafr6.  This  traitor  o(»me8  hither,  summoned  by  our  command. 
We  would  haye  thee,  so  soon  as  thou  canst  find  occasion,  close  up  with  him, 
and  smite  him  under  the  fifth  rib  —  Dost  thou  understand  me?" 

"  Truly  I  do,"  answered  Le  Balafr6  ;  "  but,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  this 
is  a  matter  entirely  out  of  my  course  of  practice.  I  could  not  kill  you  a 
dog  unless  it  were  in  hot  assault,  or  pursuit,  or  upon  defiance  giyen,  or  such 
like." 

"  Why  sure,  tftoti  dost  not  pretend  to  tenderness  of  heart !"  said  the  King ; 
'*  thou  who  hast  been  first  in  storm  and  siege,  and  most  eager,  as  men  tell 
me,  on  the  pleasures  and  advantages  which  are  gained  on  such  occasions  by 
the  rough  heart  and  the  bloody  hand  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  Le  Balafr6,  "  I  have  neither  feared  nor  spared  your 
enemies,  sword  in  hand.  And  an  assault  is  a  desperate  matter,  under  risks 
which  raise  a  man's  blood  so,  that,  by  Saint  Anarew,  it  will  not  settle  for 
an  hour  or  two, — which  I  call  a  fair  license  for  plundering  after  a  storm. 
And  God  pity  us  poor  soldiers,  ^ho  are  first  driyen  mad  with  danger,  and 
then  madaer  with  yictory.  I  have  heard  of  a  legion  consisting  entirely  of 
saints ;  and  methinks  it  would  take  them  all  to  pray  and  intercede  for  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  for  all  who  wear  plumes  and  corslets,  buff  coats  and 
broadswords.  But  what  your  Majesty  purposes  is  out  of  my  course  of 
practice,  though  I  will  neyer  deny  that  it  has  been  wide  enough.  As  for 
the  Astrologer,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  let  him  e'en  die  a  traitor's  death  —  I  will 
neither  meddle  nor  make  with  it.  Your  Majesty  has  your  Provost,  and  two 
of  his  Marshal's  men  without,  who  are  more  fit  for  dealing  with  him  than  a 
Scottish  gentleman  of  my  family  and  standing  in  the  service." 

**  You  saj  well,"  said  the  King ;  "  but,  at  least,  it  belongs  to  thy  duty 
to  prevent  interruption,  and  to  guard  the  execution  of  my  most  just  sen- 
tence." 

"  I  will  do  so  against  all  Peronne,"  said  Le  Balafr^.  **  Your  Majesty  need 
not  doubt  my  fealty  in  that  which  I  can  reconcile  to  my  conscience,  which, 
for  mine  own  convenience  and  the  service  of  your  royal  Majesty,  I  can  vouch 
lo  be  a  pretty  large  one  —  at  least,  I  know  I  have  done  some  deeds  for  your 
Majesty,  which  I  would  rather  have  eaten  a  handful  of  my  own  dagger  than 
I  would  have  done  for  any  else." 

"Let  that  rest,"  said  the  King;  "and  hear  you — when  Galeotti  is  admit- 
ted, and  the  door  shut  on  him,  do  you  stand  to  your  weapon,  and  guard  the 
entrance  on  the  inside  of  the  apartment.  Let  no  one  intrude  —  that  is  all  I 
require  of  you.    Go  hence,  and  send  the  Provost-Marshal  to  me." 

Balafr6  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  in  a  minute  afterwards  Tristan 
I'llermite  entered  from  the  hall. 

"Welcome,  gossip,"  said  the  King;  "  what  thinkest  thou  of  our  situation?" 

"  As  of  men  sentenced  to  death,"  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  "  unless  thcTV 
come  a  reprieve  from  the  Duke." 

"  Reprieved  or  not,  he  that  decoyed  us  into  this  snare  shall  go  our  fourriet 
to  the  next  world,  to  take  up  lodgings  for  us,"  said  the  King,  with  a  grisly 
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iknd  ferocious  smile.  "Tristan,  thou  hast  done  many  an  aoi  of  brave  justice 
^-JiniS'-rl  should  have  said  funis  coronat  opus  —  thou  mast  stand  by  m« 
to  the  end." 

•*  I  will,  my  liege,"  said  Tristan  ;  "  I  am  but  a  plain  fellow,  but  I  am 
eratefnl.  I  will  do  my  duty  within  these  walls,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  while  I 
five,  your  Majesty's  breath  shall  pour  as  potential  a  note  of  condemnation 
and  your  sentence  be  as  literally  executed,  as  when  you  sat  on  your  own 
throne.  They  may  deal  with  me  the  next  hour  for  it  if  they  will  —  I  care 
not." 

*•  It  is  even  what  I  expected  of  thee,  mj  loving  g«)8sip,"  said  Louis ;  "  but 
bast  thou  good  assistance  ?  —  the  traitor  is  strong  and  able-bodied,  and  will 
doubtless  be  clamorous  for  aid.  The  Scot  will  do  nought  but  keep  the  door ; 
and  well  that  he  can  be  brought  to  that  by  flattery  and  humouring.  Then 
Oliver  is  good  for  nothing  but  lying,  flattering,  and  suggesting  dangerous 
counsels;  and.  Ventre  Satnt-dieul  I  think  is  more  like  one  day  to  deserve 
the  halter  himself,  than  to  use  it  to  another.  Have  you  men,  think  you, 
and  means,  to  make  sharp  and  sure  work  V* 

**  I  have  Trois-Esc belles  and  Petit- Andr^  with  me,"  said  he  —  "  men  so 
expert  in  their  oMce,  that  out  of  three  men,  they  would  hang  up  one  ere  his 
two  companions  were  aware.  And  we  have  all  resolved  to  live  or  die  with 
your  Majesty,  knowing  we  shall  have  as  short  breath  to  draw  when  you 
are  gone,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our  patients.  —  But  what  is  to 
be  our  present  subject,  an  it  please  your  Majesty  ?  I  love  to  be  sure  of  my 
man ;  for,  as  your  Majesty  is  pleased  sometimes  to  remind  me,  I  have  now 
and  then  mistaken  the  criminal,  and  strung  up  in  his  place  an  honest  la- 
bourer, who  had  given  your  Majesty  no  offence." 

"  Most  true,"  said  the  other.  "  nlnow  then,  Tristan,  the  condemned  ner- 
9on  is  Martins  Galeotti.  —  You  start,  but  it  is  even  as  I  say.  The  villain 
bath  trained  us  all  hither  by  false  and  treacherous  representations,  that  he 
might  put  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  without  defence." 

"  But  not  without  vengeance  !"  said  Tristan  ;  **  were  it  the  last  act  of  my 
life,  I  would  sting  him  home  like  an  expiring  wasp,  should  I  be  crushed  to 
pieces  on  the  next  instant  I" 

**  I  know  thy  trusty  spirit,"  said  the  King,  "  and  the  pleasure  which,  like 
other  good  men,  thou  dost  find  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duty,  since  virtue, 
as  the  schoolmen  say,  is  its  own  reward.  But  away,  and  prepare  the  priciita, 
for  the  victim  approaches." 

"  Would  you  nave  it  done  in  your  own  presence,  my  gracious  liege  ?" 
«aid  Tristan. 

Louis  declined  this  offer ;  but  charged  the  Provost-Marshal  to  have  every 
thing  ready  for  the  punctual  execution  of  his  commands  the  moment  the 
Astrologer  left  his  apartment ;  "  for,"  said  the  King,  **  I  will  see  the  villain 
once  more,  just  to  observe  how  he  bears  himself  towards  tKe  master  whom 
he  has  led  into  the  toils.  I  shall  love  to  see  the  sense  of  approaching  death 
strike  the  colour  from  that  ruddy  cheek,  and  dim  that  eye  which  laughed  as 
it  lied.  —  Oh,  that  there  were  but  another  with  him,  whose  counsels  aided 
his  prognostications  I  But  if  I  survive  this — look  to  your  scarlet,  my  Lord 
Cariinal !  for  Rome  shall  scarce  protect  you  —  be  it  spoken  under  favour  of 
Saint  Pety  and  the  blessed  Lady  of  Clery,  who  is  all  over  mercy.  —  Why 
do  yoQ  tarry  ?  Go  get  your  grooms  ready.  I  expect  the  villain  instantly. 
i  pray  to  Heaven  he  take  not  fear  and  come  not !  —  that  were  indeed  a 
baulk.  Begone,  Tristan  —  thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  so  slow  when  business 
was  to  be  done." 

"  On  the  contrary,  an  it  like  your  Majesty,  you  were  ever  worn  to  say 
fliat  I  Vas  too  fast,  and  mistook  your  purpose,  and  did  the  job  on  the  wrong 
vubjeot.  Now,  please  your  Majesty  to  give  me  a  sign,  just  when  you  part 
with  Galeotti  for  the  night,  whether  the  business  goes  on  or  no.    I  havv 
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knowD  jour  Majesty  onoe  or  twioe  change  yoar  mind,  vid  blame  me  for 
over  denpatch."  * 

"  TnoQ  saBpicious  creature,"  answered  King  Louis,  "  I  tell  thee  I  will  not 
change  mj  mind  ;  —  but  to  silence  tbj  remonstrances,  observe,  if  I  say  to 
the  knave  at  parting,  '  There  is  a  Heaven  above  us  I'  then  let  the  bnsiness 
go  on ;  but  if  1  say,  *Qo  in  peace,'  you  will  understand  that  my  purpose  is 
altered." 

**  My  head  is  somewhat  of  the  dullest  out  of  my  own  department,"  said 
Tristan  THermite.  "Stay,  let  me  rehearse — If  you  bid  him  depart  in 
peace,  am  I  to  have  him  dealt  upon  V 

"  No,  no  —  idiot,  no,"  said  the  King ;  "  in  that  case,  yon  let  him  mm 
free.  But  if  I  say,  *  There  is  a  Heaven  above  us  V  up  with  him  a  yara  or 
two  nearer  the  planets  he  is  so  conversant  with." 

**  I  wish  we  may  have  the  means  here,"  said  the  Provost. 

'*  Then  up  with  him  or  doion  with  him,  it  matters  not  which,"  said  Uie 
King,  griraly  smiling. 

"  An^  the  body,"  said  the  Provost,  "  how  shall  we  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  an  instant,"  said  the  King  —  *'  the  windows  of  the  ball  are 
too  narrow ;  but  that  projecting  oriel  is  vride  enough.  We  will  over  with 
him  into  the  Somme,  and  put  a  paper  on  his  breast,  with  the  legend,  *  Let 
the  justice  of  the  King  pass  toll-free.'  The  Duke's  officers  may  seiae  it  for 
duties  if  they  dare." 

The  Provost-Marshal  left  the  apartment  of  Louis,  and  summoned  his  two 
assistants  to  council  in  an  embrasure  in  the  great  hall,  where  Trois-Eschelles 
stuck  a  torch  against  the  wall  to  give  them  light.  They  discoursed  in 
whispers,  little  noticed  by  Oliver  ie  Dain,  who  seemed  sunk  in  dejection, 
and  Le  Balafr^,  who  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Comrades,"  said  the  Provost  to  his  executioners,  "  perhaps  you  have 
thought  that  our  vocation  was  over,  or  that,  at  least,  we  were  more  likely 
to  be  the  subjects  of  the  duty  of  others,  than  to  have  any  more  to  discharge 
on  our  own  parts.  But  courage,  my  mates  1  our  gracious  master  has  re- 
served for  us  one  noble  cast  of  our  office,  and  it  must  be  gallantly  executed, 
as  by  men  who  would  live,  in  history." 

*'  Ay,  I  guess  how  it  is,"  said  Trois-Eschelles ;  "  our  patron  b  like  the 
old  Kaisars  of  Rome,  who,  when  things  came  to  an  extremity,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  to  the  ladder  foot  with  them,  were  wont  to  select  from  their  own 
ministers  of  justice  some  experienced  person,  who  might  spare  their  sacred 
persons  from  the  awkward  attempts  of  a  novice,  or  blunaerer  in  our  mys- 
tery. It  was  a  pretty  custom  for  Ethnics ;  but,  as  a  good  Catholic,  I  should 
make  some  scruple  at  laying  hands  on  the  Most  Christian  King." 

*'  Nay,  but,  brother,  you  are  ever  too  scrupulous,"  said  Petit- Andr6.  *'  If 
he  issues  word  and  warrant  for  his  own  execution,  I  see  not  how  we  can  in 
duty  dispute  it.  He  that  dwells  at  Rome  must  obey  the  Pope — the  Mai^ 
shal's  men  must  do  their  master's  bidding,  and  he  the  King's." 

**  Hush,  you  knaves  I"  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  "  there  is  here  no  pni^ 
pose  concerning  the  King's  person,  but  only  that  of  the  Greek  heretic  pagan 
and  Mahomedan  wizard,  Martins  Oaleotti. ' 

"  Galeotti !"  answered  Petit- Andr6  ;  "  that  comes  quite  naturaL  I  never 
knew  one  of  these  legerdemain  fellows,  who  pass  their  life,  as  one  may  say, 
in  dancing  upon  a  tight  rope,  but  what  they  came  at  length  to  csC^r  at  the 
end  of  one — ichick. 

**  My  only  concern  is,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  looking  upwards,  "  that  the 
poor  creature  must  die  without  confession." 

**  Tush  1  tush  I"  said  the  Provost-Marshal  in  reply,  '*  he  is  a  rank  heretie 
and  necromancer — a  whole  college  of  priests  could  not  absolve  him  from 


*  y  villas,  in  a  history  of  Louis  XI..  observes,  that  his  Pmvnet-Marahal  was  nften  so  prMipitate  a 
^bA.  as  to  sUf  anuiher  peraon  instead  at   him  whom  the  King  had  indicated.    TMm  ai«  ajra 
iMUa  axactttum,  for  tha  wrath  or  rsrenfs  of  Louis  Tas  never  sausfled  wtth  a  Tiaafio««  a  mms 
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the  doom  he  has  deeerred.  Besides,  if  he  hath  a  fancy  that  way,  thna  hast 
ft  pfl,  Trois-Eschelles,  to  serre  him  for  ghostly  father  thyself.  But,  what 
in  mure  material,  I  fear  yea  must  use  your  poniards,  my  mates :  for  you 
bare  not  here  the  fitting  conveniences  for  the  exercise  of  your  profession.'' 

**  Now  oar  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Paris  forhid,"  said  Trois-Escnelles,  "  that 
the  king's  command  should  find  me  destitute  of  my  tools  I  I  always  wear 
around  my  body  Saint  Francis's  cord,  doubled  four  times,  with  a  handsome 
loop  at  toe  &rther  end  of  it ;  for  I  am  of  the  company  of  Saint  Francis, 
ana  may  wear  his  cowl  when  I  am  in  extremis — I  thank  Qod  and  the  good 
Others  of  Saumur." 

"  And  for  me,"  said  Petit- Andr6,  "  I  have  always  in  my  budget  a  handy 
block  and  sheaf,  or  a  pulley  as  they  call  it,  with  a  strong  screw  lor  secnrinft 
it  where  I  list,  in  case  we  should  travel  where  trees  are  scarce,  or  high 
branched  from  the  ground.    I  have  found  it  a  great  conyenienoe^'' 

"  That  will  suit  us  well,"  said  the  Provost-Marshal ;  "  you  have  but  to 
screw  your  pulley  into  yonder  beam  above  the  door,  and  pass  the  rope  over 
it  I  will  keep  the  fellow  in  some  conversation  near  tne  spot  until  you 
adjust  the  noose  under  his  chin,  and  then " 

"  And  then  we  run  up  the  rope,"  said  Petit- Andr6,  "  and,  ichick,  our 
Astrologer  is  so  far  in  Heaven,  that  he  hath  not  a  foot  on  earth." 

^  Bat  theee  gentlemen,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  looking  towards  the  chimney, 
**  do  not  these  help,  and  so  take  a  handsel  of  our  vocation  ?" 

"  Hem  I  no,"  answered  the  Provost ;  "  the  barber  only  contrives  mischief, 
which  he  leaves  other  men  to  execute ;  and  for  the  Scot,  he  keeps  the  door 
when  the  deed  is  ardoing,  which  he  hath  not  spirit  or  quickness  sufficient  to 
partake  in  more  actively  —  every  one  to  his  trade." 

With  infinite  dexterity,  and  even  a  sort  of  professional  delight,  which 
sweetened  the  sense  of  their  own  precarious  situation,  the  worthy  execu- 
tioners of  the  Provost's  mandates  aaapted  their  rope  and  pulley  for  putting 
in  force  the  sentence  which  had  been  uttered  against  Galeotti  by  the  captive 
Monarch  —  seeming  to  rejoice  that  that  last  action  was  to  be  one  so  con- 
sistent with  their  past  life.  Tristan  I'Hermite*  sat  eyeing  their  proceedings 
with  a  species  of  satisfaction ;  while  Oliver  paid  no  attention  to  them  wha^ 
ever ;  and  Ladovic  Lesly,  if,  awaked  by  the  Dustle,  he  looked  upon  them  at 
aU,  considered  them  as  engaged  in  matters  entirely  unconnected  with  hit 
own  duty,  and  for  which  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  in  one 
way  or  other. 


RBCRIlflNATION. 

Thjr  tiiM  IS  not  j«t  oat— the  deril  thoa  senrMt 
Hw  not  M  yet  dnortad  theo.    He  lids 
The  friends  who  dnxlfe  fttr  him.  n*  the  hiind  ama 
Wat  aided  by  the  guide,  who  lent  his  shoulder 
0*er  roosh  and  smooth,  antii  be  reached  the  brink 
or  the  fell  prect|Mce  —  then  harl'd  him  downward. 

Ou>  Plat. 

Whin  obeying  the  command,  or  rather  the  request,  of  Louts,  —  for  he 
in  circumstances  in  which,  though  a  Monarch,  he  could  only  request 


*  T¥n  aotlMr  has  eodeaToured  to  give  to  the  ndioos  Tristan  I'Hermite  a  apeoies  of  donred  and  brvtal 
MeMv  le  Looa^  stmilar  Co  the  attaohment  of  a  buU-d«ifr  to  his  master.  With  all  ihe  atnicily  of  hia  execrrble 
ilhaneter.  be  was  oertainlv  a  man  iif  rourase.  and  was.  in  his  youth,  made  kniKht  on  the  breach  of  FrMi»  mi 
wntk  m  Kfvnl  number  of  other  jroung  nobles,  by  the  honuar-giving  hand  of  the  elder  Doaoia,  the  oalebrai^d 
»«•  vT  CiMilM  the  VUi's  reisn. 
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lie  Gloneui  to  go  in  search  of  Marti  us  Qaleotti, — the  jester  had  no  troiibU 
in  ezocutiii^  his  commission,  betaking  himself  at  once  to  the  best  tavern  iD 
Perorme,  of  which  he  himself  was  rather  more  than  an  occasional  fre 
quenler,  being  a  great  admirer  of  that  species  of  liqaor  which  redaced  al) 
other  men's  brains  to  a  level  with  his  own. 

He  fuu.id,  or  rather  observed,  the  Astrologer  in  the  comer  of  the  publiv 
drinkine-room  —  stove,  as  it  is  called  in  German  and  Flemish,  from  ila 
principal  farniture  —  sitting  in  close  colloquy  with  a  female  in  a  singular, 
and  something  like  a  Moorish  or  Asiatic  garb,  who  as  Le  Glorieux 
approached  Martins,  rose  as  in  the  act  to  depart. 

*'  These,''  said  the  stran|B;er,  '*  are  news  upon  which  yoa  maj  relj  with 
Absolute  certainty  ;"  and  with  that  disappeared  among  the  crowd  of  gaebt* 
who  sat  grouped  at  different  tables  in  the  apartment. 

"  Oousin  Philosopher/'  said  the  jester,  presenting  himself,  "  Heaven  no 
sooner  relieves  one  sentinel  than  it  sends  another  to  supply  the  place.  One 
fool  being  gone,  here  I  come  another,  to  guide  you  to  the  apartments  of 
Louis  of  France." 

"  And  art  thou  the  messenger?"  said  Martins,  gazing  on  him  with  prompt 
apprehension,  and  discovering  at  once  the  jester's  quanta,  though  less  inti- 
mated, as  we  have  before  noticed,  than  was  usual,  by  his  external  appear 
anoe. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  and  like  your  learning,"  answered  Le  Glorieuz  ;  '*  when  Power 
sends  Folly  to  entreat  the  approach  of  Wisdom,  'tis  a  sure  sign  what  foo*^ 
the  patient  halts  upon." 

"  IIow  if  I  refuse  to  come,  when  summoned  at  so  late  an  hour  by  such  a 
messenger  ?"  said  Galeotti. 

*'  In  that  case,  we  will  consult  your  ease,  and  carry  you,"  said  Le  Glori- 
euz. **  Hero  are  half  a  score  of  stout  Burgundian  yeomen  at  the  door,  with 
whom  He  of  Gr^vecoeur  has  furnished  me  to  that  effect.  For  know,  that  my 
friend  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  I  have  not  taken  away  our  kinsman  Louis's 
crown,  which  he  was  ass  enough  to  put  into  our  power,  but  have  only  filed 
and  dipt  it  a  little  ;  and,  though  reduced  to  the  sise  of  a  spangle,  it  is  still 
pure  gold.  In  plain  terms,  he  is  still  paramount  over  nis  own  people, 
yourself  included,  and  Most  Christian  King  of  the  old  dining-hall  in  iba 
Castle  of  Peronne,  to  which  you,  as  his  liege  subject,  are  presently  obliged 
t)  repair." 

"  I  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Martins  Galeotti,  and  accompanied  Le  Glorieax 
accordingly  —  seeing,  perhaps,  that  no  evasion  was  possible. 

**  Ay,  sir,"  said  the  Fool,  as  they  went  towards  the  Castle,  **  you  do  well; 
for  we  treat  our  kinsman  as  men  use  an  old  famished  lion  in  his  cage,  and 
thrust  him  now  and  then  a  calf  to  mumble,  to  keep  his  old  jaws  in  ezercise." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Martins,  "that  the  King  intends  me  bodily  injury?" 

"  Nay,  that  you  can  guess  better  than  I,"  said  the  jester ;  "for  though  the 
night  be  cloudy,  I  warrant  you  can  see  the  stars  through  the  mist  I  znow 
nothing  of  the  matt(*r,  not  I — only  my  mother  always  told  me  to  go  warily 
near  an  old  rat  in  a  trap,  for  he  was  never  so  much  disposed  to  bite." 

The  Astrologer  asked  no  more  questions,  and  Le  Giorieux,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  of  his  class,  continued  to  run  on  in  a  wild  and  disordexed 
strain  of  sarcasm  and  folly  mingled  together,,  until  he  delivered  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  guard  at  the  castle-gate  of  Peronne  ;  where  he  was  passed  from 
warder  to  warder,  and  at  length  admitted  within  Herbert's  Tower. 

The  hints  of  the  jester  had  not  been  lost  on  Martins  Galeotti,  and  he  sai^r 
something  which  seemed  to  confirm  them  in  the  look  and  manner  of  Tristan, 
whose  mcMie  of  addressing  him,  as  he  marshalled  him  to  the  King's  bed* 
chamber,  was  lowering,  sullen,  and  ominous.  A  close  observer  of  what 
passed  on  earth,  as  well  as  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  pulley  and  the 
rope  also  caught  the  Astrologer's  eye ;  and  as  the  latter  was  ir  a  state  of 
Ttbration,  he  concluded  that  ^ome  one  who  had  been  busy  a^^utfting  it  had 


jxm  AanwiAOBB  oaIiSotti  at  tbm  castls  or  pbsokdv. 
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httn  if  terraptod  iii  the  Avork  by  his  sudden  arrival.  All  thin  be  saw,  and 
iinmmoned  toeetber  bis  subtiltj  to  erade  the  impending  danger,  resolved, 
should  he  find  that  impossible,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  against  whom- 
eoerer  should  assail  him. 

Thus  resolved,  and  with  a  step  and  look  corresponding  to  the  determina- 
tion he  had  taken,  Martius  presented  himself  before  Louis,  alike  unabashec 
at  the  miscarriage  of  his  predictions,  and  undismayed  at  the  Monarch's 
•Dger,  and  its  probable  consequences. 

"  Every  good  planet  be  gracious  to  your  Majesty  I"  said  Galeotti,  with  an 
inclination  almost  Oriental  in  manner  —  "  Every  evil  constellation  withhold 
their  influences  from  my  royal  master  I" 

'*Methinks,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  when  you  look  around  this  apart- 
ment, when  you  think  where  it  is  situat«d,  ana  how  guarded,  your  wisdom 
might  consider  that  my  propitious  stars  had  proved  faithless,  and  that  each 
€vil  conjunction  had  already  done  its  worst.  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  Martius 
Qaleotti,  to  see  me  here,  and  a  prisoner,  when  you  recollect  by  what  assur- 
ances I  was  lured  hither?" 

'*  And  art  thou  not  ashamed,  my  royal  Sire  ?"  replied  the  philosopher ; 
"  thou,  whose  step  in  science  was  so  forward,  thy  apprehension  so  quick, 
thy  perseverance  so  unceasing,  —  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  turn  from  the 
first  frown  of  fortune,  like  a  craven  from  the  first  clash  of  arms  ?  Didst 
thou  propose  to  become  participant  of  those  mysteries  which  raise  men  above 
the  passions,  the  mischances,  the  pains,  the  sorrows  of  life,  a  state  only  to 
be  attained  by  rivalling  the  firmness  of  the  ancient  Stoic,  and  dost  thou 
shrink  from  the  first  pressure  of  adversity,  and  forfeit  the  glorious  prize  for 
which  thou  didst  start  as  a  competitor,  frightened  out  of  the  course,  like  a 
scared  racer,  by  shadowy  and  unreal  evils? 

**  Shadowy  and  unreal  I  frontless  as  thou  art  \"  exclaimed  the  King,  **  is 
this  dungeon  unreal  ?  —  the  weapons  of  the  guards  of  my  detested  enemy 
Burgundy,  which  you  may  hear  clash  at  the  gate,  are  those  shadows? — 
What,  traitor,  are  real  evils,  if  imprisonment,  dethronement,  and  danger  of 
life,  are  not  so  ?" 

*•  Ignorance  — ignorance,  my  brother,  and  prejudice,"  answered  the  sage, 
with  great  firmness,  '*  are  the  only  real  evils.  Believe  me,  that  Kings  in 
the  plenitude  of  power,  if  immersed  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  are  less 
free  than  sages  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  material  chains.  Towards 
this  true  happiness  it  is  mine  to  guide  you  — be  it  yours  to  attend  to  my 
instructions." 

"  And  it  is  to  such  philosophical  freedom  that  your  lessons  would  have 

Fiide4  me  ?"  said  the  King,  very  bitterly.  **  I  would  you  had  told  me  at 
lessis,  that  the  dominion  promised  me  so  liberally  was  an  empire  over  my 
own  passion  ;  that  the  success  of  which  I  was  assured,  related  to  my  pro- 
gress in  philosophy ;  and  that  I  might  become  as  wise  and  as  learned  as  a 
strolling  mountebank  of  Italy  !  I  might  surely  have  attained  this  mental 
Bft33ndency  at  a  more  moderate  price  'than  that  of  forfeiting  the  fairest 
drown  in  Christendom,  and  becoming  tenant  of  a  dungeon  in  Peronnc  !  Gk), 
lir,  and  think  not  to  escape  condign  punishment  —  T?ierc  13  a  Heaven 
tAovetu!" 

**  I  leave  you  not  to  your  fate,"  replied  Martius,  **  until  I  have  yindirated, 
even  in  your  eyes,  darkened  as  they  are,  that  reputation,  a  brighter  gem 
than  the  brightest  in  thy  crown,  and  at  which  the  world  shall  wonder,  ages 
after  all  the  race  of  Capet  are  mouldered  into  oblivion  in  the  chamois  of 
Saint  Denis." 

*' Speak  on,"  said  Louis  ,  thine  impudence  cannot  make  me  change  my 
rarpobcs  or  my  opinion  —  Yet  as  I  may  never  again  pass  judgment  as  a 
King,  I  will  not  censure  thee  unheard.  Speak,  then  —  though  the  best 
l^a  irmri  say  will  be  to  speak  the  truth.  Confess  that  I  am  a  dupe,  thou 
ty  inposior,  thy  pretended  science  a  dream,  and  the  plane,te  which  shine 
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fibawe  UB  as  little  influential  of  our  destinj,  as  their  shadows,  when  reflected 
lu  iho  river,  are  capable  of  altering  its  course." 

'*  Ai^d  how  know'st  thou/'  answered  the  Astrologer,  boldly,  "the  secret 
influence  of  yonder  blessed  lights?  Speak'st  thou  of  their  inability  to  in- 
fluence waters,  when  yet  thou  know'st  that  even  the  weakest,  the  moon  her- 
self,— weakest  because  nearest  to  this  wretched  earth  of  oars, — holds  under 
her  domination,  not  such  poor  streams  as  the  Somme,  but  the  tides  of  the 
mighty  ocean  itself,  which  ebb  and  increase  as  her  disc  waxes  and  wanes, 
and  watch  her  influence  as  a  slave  waits  the  nod  of  a  Sultana?  And  now. 
Louis  of  Valois,  answer  my  parable  in  turn  —  Confess,  art  thou  not  ]ik« 
the  foolish  passenger,  who  becomes  wroth  with  his  pilot  because  he  cannot 
bring  the  yessel  into  harbour  without  experiencing  occasionally  the  adverse 
force  of  winds  and  currents?  I  could  indeed  point  to  thee  the  probable 
issue  of  thine  enterprise  as  prosperous,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  Hearen 
alone  to  conduct  thee  thither ;  and  if  the  path  be  rough  and  dangerocs, 
was  it  in  my  power  to  smooth  or  render  it  more  saie?  Where  is  thy 
wisdom  of  yesterday,  which  taught  thee  so  truly  to  discern  that  the  waye 
of  destiny  are  often  ruled  to  our  adyantage,  though  in  opposition  to  our 
wishes  ?" 

"You  remind  me  —  you  remind  me,"  said  the  King,  hastily,  **of  one 
specific  falsehood.  Tou  foretold,  yonder  Scot  should  accomplish  his  entei^ 
prise  fortpnately  for  my  interest  and  honour ;  and  thoa  knowest  it  has  00 
terminated,  that  no  more  mortal  injury  could  I  have  received,  than  from 
the  impression  which  the  issue  of  that  affair  is  like  to  make  on  the  excited 
brnin  of  the  Mad  Bull  of  Burgundy.  This  is  a  direct  falsehood  —  Thoa 
canst  plead  no  evasion  here  —  canst  refer  to  no  remote  favourable  torn  of 
the  tide,  for  which,  like  an  idiot  sitting  on  the  bank  until  the  river  shall 
pass  away,  thou  wouldst  have  me  wait  contentedly.  —  Here  thy  craft 
deceived  thee  —  Thou  wert  weak  enough  to  make  a  specific  prediction, 
which  has  proved  directly  false." 

"Which  will  prove  most  firm  and  true,"  answered  the  Astroloeer, 
boldly.  "  I  woula  desire  no  greater  triumph  of  art  over  ignorance,  than 
that  prediction  and  its  accomplishment  will  afford.  I  told  thee  be  would 
be  faithful  in  any  honourable  commission  —  Hath  he  not  been  so?  —  I  told 
thee  he  would  be  scrupulous  in  aiding  any  evil  enterprise  —  Hath  he 
not  proved  so  ?  If  you  doubt  it,  go  ask  the  Bohemian,  Hayraddin  Man 
grabin." 

The  King  here  coloured  deeply  with  shame  and  anger. 

"I  told  thee,"  continued  the  Astrologer,  "that  the  conjunction  of  planets 
under  which  he  set  forth,  augured  danger  to  the  person  —  and  hath  not  his 
path  been  beset  by  danger  ?  1  told  thee  that  it  augured  an  advantage  to 
the  sender,  —  and  of  that  thou  wilt  soon  have  the  benefit." 

"  Soon  have  the  benefit !"  exclaimed  the  King ;  "  Have  I  not  the  reealt 
already,  in  disgrace  and  imprisonment?' 

"No,"  answered  the  Astrologer,  "the  End  is  not  as  yet  —  thine  own 
tongue  shall  ere  long  confess  the  benefit  which  thou  hast  received,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  messenger  bore  himself  in  discharging  thy  com- 


mission " 


«4 


This  is  too  —  too  insolent,"  said  the  King,  "  at  once  to  deceive  and  to 
msult — But  hence — think  not  my  wrongs  shall  be  unavenged.  —  There  i* 
a  Heaven  above  11s  /" 

Galeotti  turned  to  depart.  "  Yet  stop,"  said  Louis — "  thou  bearest  thine 
imposture  bravely  out — Let  me  hear  your  answer  to  one  question,  and 
iiink  ere  you  speak.  —  Can  thy  pretended  skill  ascertain  the  hour  of  ^b  in^ 
own  death  ?" 

"  Only  by  referring  to  the  fate  of  another,"  said  Galeotti 

**  I  understand  not  thine  answer,"  said  Louis. 

'*  Know  then,  0  King,"  said  Martins,  "  that  this  only  I  can  Vii  w  tl»  oe^ 
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liinty  oonoeining  mine  own  death,  that  it  shall  take  place  ezaotij  twentj^i 
lioon  before  that  of  your  Majesty.''* 

''Hal  sayst  thou?"  said  Louis,  his  countenance  again  altering.  —  "Hold 
— hold — go  not  —  wait  one  moment.  —  Saidst  thou,  my  death  shaU  follow 
Ikine  so  cloaely  t" 

**  Within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,"  repeated  Galeotti,  firmly,  "  if 
there  be  one  sparkle  of  true  divination  in  those  bright  and  mysterious 
intelligences,  which  speak,  each  on  their  courses,  though  without  a  tongue 
I  wish  TOur  Mi^esty  good  rest" 

*'Hold — hold  —  go  not,"  said  the  Kine,  takinz  him  by  the  arm,  and 
leading  him  from  the  door.  '*  Martius  OaTeotti,  I  have  been  a  kind  masiei 
to  thee  —  enriched  thee  —  made  thee  my  friend  —  my  companion  —  the 
instructor  of  my  studies.  —  Be  open  with  me,  I  entreat  you.  —  Is  there 
saght  in  this  art  of  yours  in  very  deed? — Shall  this  Scot's,  mission  be,  in 
&ct,  propitious  to  me?  —  And  is  the  measure  of  our  lives  so  very — very 
nearly  matched  ?  Confess,  my  good  Martius,  you  speak  afier  the  trick  oi 
TOOT  trade  —  Confess,  I  pray  you,  and  you  shall  have  no  displeasure  at  my 
hand.  I  am  in  years — a  prisoner  —  likely  to  be  deprived  oi  a  kingdom  — 
to  one  in  my  condition  truth  is  worth  kingdoms,  and  it  is  from  thee,  dearest 
Martius,  that  I  must  look  for  this  inestimable  jewel." 

**  And  I  have  laid  it  before  your  Majesty,"  said  Galeotti,  "  at  the  risk 
that,  in  brutal  passion,  you  mieht  turn  upon  me  and  rend  me." 

^  Who,  I,  Galbotti  ?"  replied  Louis,  mildly.  "  Alas  I  thou  mistakest  me  1— 
Am  I  not  captive? — and  should  not  I  be  patient,  especially  since  my  anger 
can  only  show  my  impotence?  —  Tell  me  then  in  sincerity  —  Have  you 
fooled  me?  —  Or  is  your  science  true,  and  do  you  truly  report  it?" 

**  Your  Majesty  will  forgive  me  if  I  reply  to  you,"  said  Martius  Galeotti, 

*  Tlw  death  of  Murtiiw  OaleiMti  was  in  aome  degrtte  oonnectail  wtlh  Louis  XI.  Tlie  astniloger  wm  ■! 
Ifora.  BDd  iManQfT  tbat  tlia  King  was  appmacliiiw  the  city,  iP»t  on  horaeiiack  iu  order  to  OMei  bim.  At  Im 
Uiivw  himaelf  haaiily  fnmi  hj*  bone  to  pay  bis  renpects  to  tiM  King,  be  fell  witb  a  violence  wbich.  Joined  to 
ha  eitiUDe  oorpoleaoe,  waa  the  caoae  at  his  death,  in  1478L 

Bet  ibe  acule  jnd  ready-witled  expedient  to  escape  insumt  death*  had  no  referanoe  to  the  histonr  t^  this 
■hi]«*>pher.  ftae  saoie,  or  nearly  the  same  story,  is  t«ild  of  ribenns,  who  demanded  of  a  soothaayar, 
ibraMiiiaa,  if  be  knew  the  day  of  his  own  death,  and  reoeived  for  answer,  it  woald  lake  place  Just  thiea 
jiys  xfan  that  ot  the  Emperor.  On  this  reply,  instead  of  beioi  thmwn  over  the  mcIes  into  the  sea,  as  ha4 
hsLi  th^  **raiit%  Srai  failention,  he  was  taken  great  care  of  (ur  the  rest  of  his  bfe.  —  Taati  AnmaU.  lih.  vi 

The  cncuwwtanfws  in  which  Louis  XI.  rsoeived  a  atmilar  reply  from  an  aatrologer  are  aa  follows :  —  Tha 
SDoiiiaafBr  in  qoaauoa  had  presaced  that  a  female  l^vnunie.  ui  wbum  the  Kiiif(  vna  very  much  attached, 
ihwahl  die  in  a  week.  As  he  proved  a  true  orophet,  the  King  was  as  mucli  incensed  as  if  the  aalntlttaer 
o«U  have  prwented  the  eni  be  predicted.  He  sent  fur  the  philosopher,  and  had  a  party  stationed  U*  assaa- 
■aatc  him  as  ha  retired  from  the  rnyal  presence.  Being  asked  by  the  Kinc  connarnin«  his  own  fortunes,  iia 
wafiimd  that  be  perceived  ainis  uf  some  iiuminent  danser.  Beinv  fariber  questioned  riHicerniiur  the  dsy  of 
\m  own  death,  he  was  ahntwd  raooKh  to  answer  with  oonipoeure.  that  ir  would  be  exactly  three  days  hefure 
'Jkai  of  bM  M^ieaiy.  'rhere  was,  of  course,  care  taken  that  he  shoukl  eacape  ha  destined  faie :  and  he  w« 
m>r  alter  much  protected  by  the  King,  aa  a  man  of  real  saenne,  and  inUmaiely  connected  with  tha  royal 


AittMogh  alinoat  all  the  hatonana  of  Lmiia  reprsaant  him  aa  a  dope  to  the  rommnn  bat  splendid  impnatoro 

jf  jQdKSMl  astivlagy.  yet  his  credulity  could  not  be  deep-moted,  if  the  following  anecdote,  reported  laj  B^la, 

teoNTecft. 

Dpbo  nna  oocasMin,  Loob  inteofling  to  hunt,  and  doubtful  of  the  weather,  inquired  of  an  astrologer  near  hii 

I  wtiether  il  woold  be  fiur.    '1  he  sace,  having  vt^ooarse  to  his  astrolabe,  anawered  with  confidence  in  tha 

Ai  the  entrance  uf  the  fureat  the  royal  oortite  was  met  by  a  chNmmlinan,  wlio  expressed  to 


of  the  train  hn  surprwe  that  the  King  shunid  have  ihought  of  hnntinn  in  a  day  which  ihraaft- 
Tha  ooUwr's  predtctmn  proved  trae  The  King  and  his  court  were  driven  from  their  sport 
Well  dicarhed ;  and  Louis,  having  beard  what  the  collier  bad  said,  ordered  the  man  before  him.  "  How 
wefejrcM  man  arcarata  in  foretelhnc  the  weather,  my  fnend."  said  he.  "than  tha  learned  man  T"— "  I  am 
sa  Ignorant  omo.  £>ire,'*  anawered  the  collier,  **  was  nfv«r  at  school,  and  cannot  read  or  write.  But  I  h«va 
SB  asirokigar  of  my  own,  who  shall  foretell  weather  wiih  any  uf  them.  It  la,  with  reverence,  the  ass  wito 
eamca  aqr  ehareoal,  who  alwaya.  wlicn  bad  weather  ia  appruarhing.  puinia  forwanl  his  ears,  walks  mon 
•luwly  tha  aanal,  and  tries  to  rub  himi«ir  against  walla,  and  it  was  from  these  signs  that  I  foretold  vaster* 
fay's  storm  "  The  King  burst  into  a  fit  of  laagbing.  dismisaed  the  astrological  biped,  and  aa^igned  the  ooi' 
kr  a  aeadl  paasioB  to  numtain  the  qmdruped,  sweanmc  be  woold  never  in  future  iniat  to  mnf  other  aatrok>> 
gcr  than  tba  charooalaian's  aaa. 

Boi  if  there  a  any  tmtb  m  thia  stofj,  the  crednlity  of  Looia  waa  not  of  a  natnre  to  be  removed  bf  the 
More  there  mentiooad.    He  is  said  to  have  believed  in  the  nrediction  of  Angelo  Cattho,  hie  phyiiieiau,  and 
the  fhend  of  ComiiiM.  who  Snretold  the  death  of  Charles  ot^  Bunroialy  in  the  very  tune  and  hour  when  H 
the  baCile  of  Mural.    Upon  thi^  assmnoe,  Louu  viiwed  a  silver  8i:reen  to  the  shnne  of  Ssin: 


loakpteeeat 

Martn.  which  he  afterwards  falfUini  at  the  exp«'nse  uf  one  hundred  thuuaaud  franca.  It  is  well  knuwii, 
bcad«a.that  he  waa  the  abject  and  devuted  slave  uf  ba  physicians.  Coctier,  ur  Cottier,  one  of  their  number. 
bsnJes  the  rr  fining  fee  of  ten  thooMUid  crowiu.  extuited  front  hie  niynl  patient  great  suna  in  lands  aiw 
fna«ey.«.Bd,  in  addiiKMi  to  all.  the  Bisliopric  of  Anii«us  for  ha  nephew.  He  luainiamed  over  t^uis  unbounded 
inlaeaen,  Iqr  using  to  hnn  tae  Boiit  disresprotfal  hurahnesa  and  insolence.  **  1  know,"  lie  said  Ui  the  sufler^ 
■g  King. "thai  one  noroing  you  will  inra  nie  adrift  like  so  mwy  others.  But.  by  Heaven,  vm  bad  beltat 
Mvire,  ht  yaa  will  mC  live  eight  days  after  you  have  done  so  l"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  tht 
■■WK  aiyMiiiuia  «f  n  pnuen,  whum  the  wratchad  love  of  Iia  induoad  to  subnui  to  sooh  hMligaitiea 
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"  that  time  only — time  and  the  event,  will  convince  incredulity,  it  snita 
ill  the  place  of  confidence  which  I  have  held  at  the  council-table  of  the 
renowned  conquerdr,  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary — nay,  in  the  cabiDe>t 
of  the  Emperor  himself — to  reiterate  assurances  of  that  which  I  have 
advanced  ati  true.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  I  can  but  refer  to  the  coarse 
of  events.  A  day,  or  two  days'  patience,  will  prove  or  disprove  what  1 
have  averred  concerning  the  young  Scot ;  and  I  will  be  contented  to  die  on 
the  wheel,  and  have  my  limbs  broken  joint  by  joint,  if  your  Majesty  have 
not  advantage,  and  that  in  a  most  important  degree,  from  the  dauntiesa 
conduct  of  thai  Quentin  Durward.  But  if  I  were  to  die  under  such  tor- 
tures, it  would  be  well  your  Majesty  should  seek  a  ghostly  father ;  for,  from 
the  moment  my  last  groan  is  drawn,  only  twenty-four  hours  will  remain  to 
you  for  confession  and  penitence." 

Louis  continued  to  keep  hold  of  Galeotti's  robe  as  he  led  him  towards 
the  door,  and  pronounced,  as  he  opened  it,  in  a  loud  voice,  "To-morrow 
we'll  talk  more  of  tbisi  Qo  in  peace,  my  learned  father — Go  in  peace — Go 
in  peace!'* 

lie  repeated  these  words  three  times ;  and,  still  afraid  that  the  Provoat- 
Marshal  might  mistake  his  purpose,  he  led  the  Astrologer  into  the  hall, 
holdine  fast  his  robe,  as.  if  afraid  that  he  should  be  torn  mm  him,  and  pot 
to  death  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  unloose  his  grasp  until  he  had  not 
only  repeated  again  and  again  the  gracious  phrase,  "  Go  in  peace/'  but 
even  made  a  private  signal  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  to  enjoin  a  suspension 
of  all  proceedings  against  the  person  of  the  Astrologer. 

Thus  did  the  possession  of  some  secret  information,  joined  to  andaciout 
courage  and  reaainess  of  wit,  save  Oaleotti  from  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
and  thus  was  Louis,  the  most  sagacious,  as  well  as  the  most  vindictive, 
amongst  the  monarchs  of  the  period,  cheated  of  his  revenue  by  the  influence 
of  superstition  upon  a  selfish  temper,  and  a  mind  to  which,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  many  crimes,  the  fear  of  death  was  peculiarly  terrible. 

He  felt,  however,  considerable  mortification  at  being  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  purposed  vengeance ;  and  the  disappointment  seemed  to  be  shared  by 
his  satellites,  to  whom  the  execution  was  to  have  been  committed.  Le 
Balafr6  alone,  perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  so  soon  as  the  counter- 
manding signal  was  given,  left  the  door  at  which  he  had  posted  himself^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

The  Provost-Marshal,  as  the  group  reclined  themselves  to  repose  in  the 
hall  after  the  King  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  continued  to  eye  the  goodly 
form  of  the  Astrologer,  with  the  look  of  a  mastiff  watching  a  joint  of  meat 
which  the  cook  had  retrieved  from  his  jaws,  while  his  attendants  com- 
municated to  each  other  in  brief  sentences  their  characteristic  sentiments. 

"  The  poor  blinded  necromancer,"  whispered  Trois-Eschelles,  with  an  air 
of  spiritual  unction  and  commiseration,  to  his  comrade,  Petit- Andr6,  "  bath 
lost  the  fairest  chance  of  expiating  some  of  his  vile  sorceries,  by  dying 
throuffb  means  of  the  cord  of  the  blessed  Saint  Francis  I  and  I  had  purpose, 
indeea,  to  leave  the  comfortable  noose  around  his  neck,  to  scare  the  fool 
fiend  from  his  unhappy  carcass." 

'*And  I,"  said  Petit- Andr6,  "have  missed  the  rarest  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  far  a  weight  of  seventeen  stone  will  stretch  a  three-plied  cord  1 
— It  would  have  been  a  glorious  experiment  in  our  line, — and  the  jolly  old 
bov  would  have  died  so  easily  I" 

While  this  whispered  dialogue  was  going  forward,  Martins,  who  had 
*4iken  the  opposite  side  of  the  huge  stone  fire-place,  round  which  the  whole 

goup  was  assembled,  regarded  them  askance,  and  with  a  look  of  suspicion, 
e  first  nut  his  hand  into  his  vest,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  handle  of 
a  veiT  snarp  double-edged  poniard,  which  he  always  carried  about  him, 
was  disposed  conveniently  for  his  grasp ;  for,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
he  was,  though  now  somewhat  unwieldy,  a  powerful,  athletic  man.  and 
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pvoflipt  and  active  at  the  use  of  his  weapon.  Satisfied  that  this  trusty 
instrument  was  in  readiness,  he  next  took  from  his  busoin  a  scroll  of  parch- 
ment, inscribed  with  Greek  characters,  and  marked  with  cabalistic  signs, 
drew  together  the  wood  in  the  fire-place,  and  made  a  blaze  by  which  he 
oould  distinguish  the  features  and  attitude  of  all  who  sat  or  lay  around,— 
the  heavy  and  deep  slumbers  of  the  Scottish  soldier,  who  lay  motiokless, 
with  his  rough  countenance  as  immovable  as  if  it  were  cast  in  bronze — ^the 
pale  and  anxious  iace  of  Oliver,  who  at  one  time  assumed  the  appearance 
of  slumber,  and  again  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  bis  head  hastily,  as  if 
stung  by  some  internal  throe,  or  awakened  by  some  distant  sound  —  the 
discontented,  savage,  bull-dog  aspect  of  the  Provost,  who  looked 

••  frostrmta  of  his  will. 

Not  half  •ofllaed,  ami  greedy  jret  to  kill**— 

while  the  background  was  filled  up  by  the  ghastly,  hypocritical  countenance 
of  Trois-Eschelles,  whose  eyes  were  cast  up  towards  Heaven,  as  if  he  was 
internally  saying  his  devotions ;  and  the  grim  drollery  of  Petit- Andr6,  who 
amused  himself  with  mimicking  the  gestures  and  wry  faces  of  his  comrade 
before  he  betook  himself  to  sleep. 

Amidst  these  vulgar  and  ignoble  countenances,  nothing  could  show  to 
greater  advantage  than  the  stately  form,  handsome  mien,  and  commanding 
natures  of  the  Astrologer,  who  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  ancient 
magi,  imprisoned  in  a  den  of  robbers,  and  about  to  invoke  a  spirit  to  ac- 
complish his  liberation.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been  distinguished  by  nothing 
else  than  the  beauty  of  the  graceful  and  flowing  beard  which  descended 
over  the  mysterious  roll  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  one  might  have  been 
pardoned  fur  regretting  that  so  noble  an  appendage  had  been  bentowed  on 
9ne,  who  put  both  talents,  learning,  and  the  advantages  of  eloquence,  and 
3  majestic  person,  to  the  mean  purposes  of  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

Thus  passed  the  night  in  Count  Herbert's  Tower,  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne. 
When  the  first  light  of  dawn  penetrated  the  ancient  Gothic  chamber,  the 
King  summoned  Oliver  to  his  presence,  who  found  the  Monarch  sitting  in 
his  nightgown,  and  was  astonished  at  the  alteration  which  one  night  of 
mortal  anxiety  had  made  in  his  looks.  He  would  have  expressed  some 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  but  the  King  silenced  him  by  entering  into  a  state- 
ment of  the  various  modes  by  which  he  had  previously  endeavoured  to 
form  friends  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  and  which  Oliver  was  charged  to 
prosecute  so  soon  as  he  should  be  permitted  to  stir  abroad. 

And  never  was  that  wily  minister  more  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the 
K.ing'8  intellect,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  springs  which 
influence  human  actions,  than  he  was  during  that  memorable  consul* 
tiition. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  Oliver  accordingly  obtained  permission 
from  the  Count  of  Cr^vccoeur  to  go  out  and  execute  the  commissions  which 
his  master  had  intrusted  him  with  ;  and  Libuis,  sending  for  the  Astrologer, 
in  whom  he  seemed  to  have  renewed  his  faith,  held  with  him,  in  like  man- 
ner,  a  long  consultation,  the  issue  of  which  appeared  to  give  him  more 
spirits  and  confidence  than  he  had  at  first  exhioited ;  so  that  he  dressed 
himself,  and  received  the  morning  compliments  of  Cr^vecoeur  with  a 
calmness,  at  which  the  Burgundian  Lord  could  not  help  wondering,  the 
rather  that  he  had  already  heard  that  the  Duke  had  pa'sed  several  hours 
hi  a  state  of  mind  which  seemed  to  render  the  Ring'b  safety  very  pre- 
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VNCERTAINTT. 

Our  ooQimlt  warer  Uk*  Ui«  niMtaady  bwfc. 
That  HMli  amid  the  tHrih  of  meetinff  currenli. 

Ou>  Plat. 

f r  the  night  passed  by  Loais  was  carefully  anxious  and  agitated,  tliat 
ripent  by  the  Date  of  Burgundy,  who  had  at  no  time  the  same  mastery  over 
bis  passions,  and,  indeed,  who  permitted  them  almost  a  free  and  unooDo 
trolled  dominion  over  his  actions,  was  still  more  disturbed. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  two  of  his  principal  and  most 
favoured  counsellors,  D'Hymbercourt  and  Des  Gomines,  shared  his  bed- 
chamber, couches  being  prepared  for  them  near  the  bed  of  the  prince.  Their 
attendance  was  never  more  necessary  than  upon  this  night,  when,  distracted 
by  sorrow,  bv  passion,  by  the  desire*  of  revenge,  and  by  the  sense  of  honour, 
vrhich  forbade  oim  to  exercise  it  upon  Louis  in  his  present  condition,  the 
Duke's  mind  resembled  a  volcano  in  eruption,  which  throws  forth  all  the 
diiferent  contents  of  the  mountain,  mingled  and  molten  into  one  burning 
mass. 

He  refused  to  throw  off  his  clothes,  or  to  make  any  preparation  for  sleep; 
but  spent  the  night  in  a  succession  of  the  most  violent  bursts  of  passion, 
(n  some  paroxysms  he  talked  incessantly  to  his  attendants  so  thick  and  so 
rapidly,  toat  they  were  really  afraid  his  senses  would  give  way  ;  choosing 
for  his  theme,  the  merits  and  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  murdered  Bishop 
of  Liege,  and  recalling  all  the  instances  of  mutual  kindness,  affection,  and 
confidence,  which  had  passed  between  them,  until  he  had  worked  himself 
into  such  a  transport  of  grief,  that  he  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the 
bed,  and  seemed  ready  to  choke  with  the  sobs  and  tears  which  he  endea- 
voured to  stifle.  Then  starting  from  the  couch,  he  gave  vent  at  once  to  another 
%nd  more  furious  mood,  and  traversed  the  room  hastily,  uttering  incoherent 
threats,  and  still  more  incoherent  oaths  of  vengeance,  while,  stamping  with 
his  foot,  according  to  his  customary  action,  he  invoked  Saint  George,  Saint 
Andrew,  and  whomsoever  else  he  held  most  holv,  to  bear  witness,  that  he 
would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  De  la  Marck,  on  the  people  of  Liege,  and  on 
him  who  was  the  author  of  the  whole.  —  These  last  threats,  uttered  more 
obscurely  than  the  others,  obviously  concerned  the  person  of  the  King ;  and 
at  one  time  the  Duke  expressed  his  determination  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Nurmandy,  the  brother  of  the  King,  and  with  whom  Louis  was  on  the  worst 
tekms,  in  order  to  compel  the  captive  monarch  to  surrender  either  the  Crown 
itself,  or  some  of  its  most  valuable  rights  and  appanages. 

Another  day  and  ni^ht  passed  in  the  same  stormy  and  fitful  deliberations, 
or  rather  rapid  transitions  of  passion ;  for  the  Duke  scarcely  ate  or  drank, 
nevor  changed  his  dress,  an(iC  altogether,  demeaned  himself  like  one  in 
whum  rage  might  terminate  in  utter  insanity.  By  degrees  he  became  more 
oomposed,  ana  began  to  hold,  from  time  to  time,  consultations  with  his 
miniaters,  in  which  much  was  proposed,  but  nothing  resolved  on.  Cominea 
assuies  us,  that  at  one  time  a  courier  was  mounted  in  readiness  to  depart 
for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  in  that  event, 
the  prison  of  the  French  monarch  would  probably  have  been  found,  as  in 
similar  cases,  a  brief  road  to  his  grave. 

At  other  times,  when  Charles  nad  exhausted  his  fury,  he  sat  with  his 
features  fixed  in  stem  and  rigid  immobility,  like  one  who  broods  over  some 
desnerate  deed,  to  which  he  is  as  yet  unable  to  work  up  his  resolution.   And 
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ttnqaeflbonablT  it  would  have  needed  little  more  than  an  insidious  bint 
from  any  of  the  counsellors  who  attended  his  person,  to  have  pushed  tbs 
Duke  to  some  very  desperate  action.  Bat  the  nobles  of  Burgundy,  from 
the  sacred  character  attached  to  the  person  of  a  King,  and  a  Lord  Para- 
mount, and  from  a  regard  to  the  public  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  their  Duke, 
which  had  been  pledged  when  Iiouis  threw  himself  into  their  power,  were 
almost  unanimously  inclined  to  recommend  moderate  measures;  and  the 
arguments  which  IKHymbercourt  and  Des  Comines  had  now  and  then  ven- 
Uaed  to  insinuate  during  the  night,  were,  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  next 
morning,  advanced  and  urged  by  Or^vecoeur  and  others.  Possibly  their 
teal  in  behalf  of  the  Ring  might  not  be  entirely  disinterested.  Many,  as 
we  haTe  mentioned,  had  already  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  King ;  others 
hAd  either  estates  or  pretensions  in  France,  which  placed  them  a  little  under 
his  influence ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  treasure,  which  had  loaded  four 
moles  when  the  King  entered  Peronne,  became  mach  lighter  in  the  course 
of  these  negotiations. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  day,  the  Count  of  Gampo-basso  broueht  hia 
Italian  wit  to  assist  the  counsels  of  Charles ;  and  well  was  it  for  Louis,  that 
he  had  not  arrived  when  the  Duke  was  in  his  first  fury.  Immediately  on 
hi«  a-rival,  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Duke's  counsellors  was  convened,  for 
eonsi  lering  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  singular  crisis. 

Od  this  occasion,  Campo-basso  gave  his  opinion,  couched  in  the  apologue 
of  the  Traveller,  the  Adder,  and  the  Fox ;  and  reminded  the  Duke  of  the 
advice  which  Reynard  gave  to  the  man,  that  he  should  crush  his  mortal 
enemy,  now  that  chance  had  placed  his  fate  at  his  disposal.  Des  Comines, 
who  saw  the  Duke's  eyes  sparkle  at  a  proposal  which  his  own  violence  of 
temper  had  already  repeatedly  suggested,  hastened  to  state  the  possibility, 
that  Louis  might  not  be,  in  fact,  so  directly  accessory  to  the  sanguinary  action 
which  bad  been  committed  at  Schonwaldt ;  that  he  might  be  able  to  clear 
Himself  of  the  imputation  laid  to  his  charge,  and  perhaps  to  make  other 
atonement  for  the  distractions  which  his  intrigues  had  occasioned  in  the 
Duke's  dominions,  and  those  of  his  allies ;  and  that  an  act  of  violence  per- 
petrated ,m  the  King,  was  sure  to  bring  both  on  France  and  Burgundy  a  train 
•f  the  most  unhappy  consequences,  amone  which  not  the  least  to  be  feared 
was,  that  the  English  might  avail  themselves  of  the  commotions  and  civil 
discord  which  must  needs  ensue,  to  repossess  themselves  of  Normandy  and 
Quyenne,  ani  renew  those  dreadful  wars,  which  had  only,  and  with  difficulty, 
been  terminated  by  the  union  of  both  France  and  Burgundy  against  the 
common  enemv.  Finally,  he  confessed,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  urge  the 
absolute  and  free  dismissal  of  Louis ;  but  only,  that  the  Duke  should  avail 
himself  no  farther  of  his  present  condition,  than  merely  to  establish  a  fair 
and  equitable  treaty  between  the  countries,  with  such  security  on  the  King's 
part,  as  should  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  break  his  faith,  or  disturb  the 
internal  peace  of  Burgundy  in  future.  D'Hymbercourt,  Cr^vecoeur,  and 
others,  signified  their  reprobation  of  the  violent  measures  proposed  by  Campo* 
basso,  ana  their  opinion,  that  in  the  way  of  treaty  more  permanent  advan« 
tages  could  be  obtained,  and  in  a  manner  more  honourable  for  Burgundy,  than 
by  any  action  which  would  stain  her  with  a  breach  of  faith  and  oospitality. 

The  Duke  listened  to  these  arguments  with  his  looks  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  his  brows  so  knitted  together  as  to  bring  his  bushy  eyebrows  into  one 
mass*  But  when  Cr^vecoeur  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  Louis 
either  knew  of,  or  was  accessory  to,  the  atrocious  act  of  violence  committed 
at  Schonwaldt,  Charles  raised  his  head,  and  darting  a  fierce  look  at  his 
counsellor,  exclaimed,  *'  Have  you  too,  Cr^vecceur,  heard  the  gold  of  Franco 
clink? —  Methinks  it  rings  in  my  councils  as  merrily  as  ever  the  bells  of 
Saint  Denis  —  Dare  any  one  say  that  Louis  is  not  the  fomenter  of  these 
SMids  in  Flanders  V 

**  Mj  gracious  lord,"  said  Or^vecoeur,  "  my  hand  has  ever  been  more  oon- 

You  fill.  — 16  T 
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Fenanl  with  steel  than  with  gold  ;  and  so  far  am  I  from  hoi  ling  that  Loau 
18  free  from  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  disturbances  in  Fiandera,  tha^ 
it  is  not  long  since,  in  the  faice  of  his  whole  Court,  I  charged  him  with  that 
breach  of  faith,  and  offered  him  defiance  in  your  name.  But  although  hia 
intrigues  have  been  doubtless  the  original  cause  of  these  commotions,  I  am 
BO  far  from  believing  that  he  authorized  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  thai 
I  believe  one  of  his  emissaries  publicly  protested  against  it ;  and  1  could 
produce  the  man,  were  it  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  see  him/' 

**  It  is  our  pleasure,"  said  the  Duke.  '*  Snint  George  !  can  you  doubt  that 
we  desire  to  act  ju6tly  ?  Even  in  the  highest  flight  of  our  passion,  we  aro 
known  for  an  upright  and  a  just  judge.  We  will  see  France  ourself-^we 
will  ourself  charge  him  with  our  wrongs,  and  ourself  state  to  him  the  roptr 
ration  which  we  expect  and  demand.  If  he  shall  be  found  guiltless  of  tliia 
murder,  the  atonement  for  other  crimes  may  be  more  easy  —  If  he  hath 
been  guilty,  who  shall  say  that  a  life  of  penitence  in  some  retired  monastery 
were  not  a  most  deserved  and  a  most  merciful  doom?  —  Who,"  he  added, 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  '*  who  shall  dare  to  blame  a  revenge  yet  more  direct 
and  more  speedy  ?  —  Let  your  witness  attend  —  We  will  to  the  Castle  at  the 
hour  before  noon.  Some  articles  we  will  minute  down  with  which  he  shall 
comply,  or  wo  on  his  head  I  others  shall  depend  upon  the  proof.  Break  up 
the  council,  and  dismiss  yourselves.  I  will  but  change  my  dress,  as  this  la 
scarce  a  fitting  trim  in  which  to  wait  on  my  most  gracious  Sovereign" 

With  a  deep  and  bitter  emphasis  on  the  last  expression,  the  Duke  arose, 
and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

**  Louis's  safety,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  honour  of  Burgundy,  depend  on 
a  cast  of  the  dice,"  said  D'llymbercourt  to  Cr^vocoeur  and  to  Des  Comines— 
"  Haste  thee  to  the  Castle,  Des  Comines  —  thou  hast  a  better  filed  tongue 
than  either  Cr^vecoeur  or  I.  Explain  to  Louis  what  storm  is  approaching 
—  he  will  best  know  how  to  pilot  himself.  I  trust  this  life-guardsman  wiU 
say  nothing  which  can  aggravate  ;  for  who  knows  what  may  have  been  the 
secret  commission  with  which  he  was  charged?" 

**  The  young  man,"  said  Cr^vecoeur,  **  seems  bold,  yet  prudent  and  warr 

beyond  ^is  years.     In  all  which  he  said  to  me  he  was  tender  of  the  King^ 

character,  as  of  that  of  the  Prince  whom  he  serves.      I  trust  he  will  ba 

lly  so  in  the  Duke's  presence.     I  must  go  seek  him,  and  also  the  young 

untess  of  Croye." 
J. he  Countess!  —  you  told  us  you  had  left  her  at  St.  Bridget's  Nun- 
uery." 

*'  Ay,  but  I  was  obliged,"  said  the  Count,  "  to  send  for  her  express,  by 
the  Duke's  orders ;  and  she  has  been  brought  hither  on  a  litter,  as  being  un- 
able to  travel  otherwise.  She  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress,  boUi  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  her  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Hamo- 
line,  and  the  gloom  which  overhangs  her  own  ;  guilty  as  she  has  been  of 
a  feudal  delinquency,  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the  protection  of  her 
liege  lord,  Duke  Charles,  who  is  not  the  person  in  the  world  most  likely  to 
view  with  indifference  what  trenches  on  his  seignorial  rights." 

The  information  that  the  young  Countess  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles, 
aJtled  fresh  and  more  pointed  thorns  to  Louis's  reflections.  lie  was  con- 
scious that,  by  explaining  the  intrigues  by  which  he  had  induced  the  Lady 
llameline  and  her  to  resort  to  Peronne,  she  might  supply  that  evidence  which 
be  had  removed  by  the  execution  of  Zamet  Mau^rabin  ;  and  he  knew  well 
how  much  such  proof  of  his  having  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  Duke 
of  Bur(?undy,  would  furnish  both  motive  and  pretext  for  Charles  s  availing 
himself  to  the  uttermost  of  his  present  predicament. 

Louis  discoursed  on  ^hese  matters  with  great  anxiety  to  the  Sieur  dei 
Comines,  whose  acute  and  political  talents  better  suited  the  King's  temper 
than  the  blunt  martial  character  of  Cr^vecosur,  or  the  feudal  haughtiness 
of  D'Hymbercoort. 
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*'  These  upon-handed  soldtere,  my  good  friend  Comines/'  he  said  to  his 
Intare  historian,  "  shoald  never  enter  a  King's  cabinet,  but  be  left  with  the 
halberds  and  partisans  in  the  antechamber.  Their  hands  are  indeed  made 
for  our  use,  but  the  monarch  who  puts  their  heads  to  any  better  occupation 
than  that  of  anTiis  for  bis  enemies'  swords  and  maces,  ranks  with  the  fool 
who  presented  his  mistress  with  a  dog-leash  for  a  carcanet.  It  is  with  such 
as  thou,  Philip,  whose  eyes  are  gifted  with  the  quick  and  keen  sense  that 
■ees  beyond  the  exterior  surface  of  affairs,  that  Frinces  should  share  their 
council-table,  their  cabinet —  what  do  I  say  7  — the  most  secret  recesses  of 
their  soul/' 

Des  Comines,  himself  so  keen  a  spirit,  was  naturally  gratified  with  the 
approbation  of  the  most  sagacious  Prince  in  Europe ;  and  he  could  not  so 
far  disguise  his  internal  satisfaction,  but  that  Louis  was  aware  he  had  made 
tome  impression  on  him. 

"  I  would,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  had  such  a  servant,  or  rather  that  I 
were  worthy  to  have  such  a  one !  I  had  not  then  been  in  this  unfortunate 
0i|uation  ;  which,  nevertheless,  I  should  hardly  regret,  could  I  but  discover 
any  means  of  secarine  the  services  of  so  experienced  a  statist." 

bes  Comines  said,  that  all  his  faculties,  such  as  they  were,  were  at  the 
■ervice  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  saving  always  his  allegiance  to  his 
rightful  lord,  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy. 

"  And  am  I  one  who  would  seduce  you  from  that  allegiance  ?"  said  Louis, 
pathetically.  "  Alas  I  am  I  not  now  endangered  by  having  reposed  too 
much  confidence  in  my  vassal  ?  and  can  the  cause  of  feudal  gooa  faith  be 
more  sacred  with  any  than  with  me,  whose  safety  depends  on  an  appeal  to 
it? — No,  Philip  des  Comines  —  continue  to  serve  Charles  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  you  will  best  serve  him,  by  bringing  round  a  fair  accommodation  with 
Louis  of  France.  In  doing  thus,  you  will  serve  us  both,  and  one,  at  least, 
will  be  grateful.  I  am  told  your  appointments  in  this  Court  hardly  match 
those  of  the  Grand  Falconer ;  and  tnus  the  services  of  the  wisest  counsellor 
in  Europe  are  put  on  a  level,  or  rather  ranked  below,  those  of  a  fellow  who 
feeds  and  physics  kites!  France  has  wide  lands — her  King  has  much, 
gold.  Allow  me,  my  friend,  to  rectify  this  scandalous  inequality.  The 
means  are  not  distant —  Permit  me  to  use  them." 

The  King  produced  a  weighty  bag  of  money ;  but  Des  Comines,  more 
delicate  in  nis  sentiments  than  most  courtiers  of  that  time,  declined  the 
proffer,  declaring  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  his  native 
Prince,  and  assuring  Louis  that  his  desire  to  serve  him  could  not  be  in* 
creased  by  the  acceptance  of  any  such  gratuity  as  he  had  proposed. 

**  Singular  man  !"  exclaimed  the  King ;  **  let  me  embrace  the  only  courtier 
of  his  time,  at  once  capable  and  incorruptible.  Wisdom  is  to  be  desired 
more  than  fine  gold  ;  and  believe  me,  I  trust  in  thy  kindness,  Philip,  at  this 
pinch,  more  than  I  do  in  the  purchased  assistance  of  many  who  have  received 
my  gifU.  I  know  you  will  not  counsel  your  master  to  abuse  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  fortune,  and,  to  speak  plain,  Des  Comines,  as  my  own  folly,  haa 
affcrded  him." 

"  To  abute  it,  by  no  means,"  answered  the  historian ;  "  but  most  certainly 
to  use  it." 

"How,  and  in  what  de^ee?"Baid  Louis.    "I  am  not  ass  enough  tOi 
expect  that  I  shall  escape  without  some  ransom —but  let  it  be  a  reasonable 
one  —  reason  I  am  ever  willing  to  listen  to  at  Paris,  or  at  Plessis,  equally 
as  at  Peronne." 

"  Ah,  but  if  it  like  your  Majesty,"  replied  Des  Com  nes,  "  Reason  at  Paris 
or  Pleesia  was  used  to  speak  in  so  low  and  soft  a  3one  of  voice,  that  she 
eould  not  always  gain  an  audience  of  your  Majesty  —  at  Peronne  she  bor- 
9DWS  the  speaking-trumpet  of  Necessity,  and  her  voice  becomes  lordly  and 
imperative." 

"  Y^a  are  figuratiye,"  said  Louis,  unable  to  restrain  an   emotion   of 
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ptoeTiBhnesfl ;  "  I  am  a  doll,  blunt  man,  Sir  of  Comines.  I  pray  jou  leaT« 
your  tropes,  and  come  to  plain  ground.  What  does  y  !ur  Duke  expect 
of  me  ?" 

*'  I  am  the  bearer  of  no  propositions,  my  lord/'  said  Des  Comines ;  "  the 
Duke  will  soon  explain  bis  own  pleasure  ;  but  some  things  occur  to  me  aa 
proposals,  for  which  your  Majesty  ought  to  hold  yourself  prepared.  As,  for 
example,  the  final  cession  of  these  towns  here  upon  the  Somme.'^ 

"  I  expected  so  much,"  said  Louis. 

"  That  you  should  disown  the  Liegeois,  and  William  de  la  Marck/' 

**  As  willingly  as  I  disclaim  Hell  and  Satan,"  said  Louis. 

**  Ample  security  will  be  required,  by  hostages,  or  occu{>ation  of  fortresses^ 
or  otherwise,  that  France  shall  in  future  abstain  from  stirring  u|  rebellion 
among  the  Flemings.'' 

"  It  is  something  new,''  answered  the  King,  '*  that  a  vassal  should  demand 
pledges  from  his  Sovereign  ;  but  let  that  pass  too." 

"  A  suitable  and  independent  appanage  for  Tour  illustrious  brother,  the 
ally  and  friend  of  my  master  —  Normandy  or  Champagne.  The  Duke  lotea 
your  father's  house,  my  liege." 

"  So  well,"  answered  Louis,  "  that,  mort  Dieu !  he's  about  to  make  them 
all  kings.  —  Is  your  budget  of  hints  yet  emptied?" 

"  Not  entirely,"  answered  the  counsellor :  •*  it  will  certainly  be  required 
that  your  Majesty  will  forbear  molesting,  as  you  have  done  of  late,  the  Duke 
de  Bretagne,  and  that  you  will  no  longer  contest  the  right  which  he  and 
other  grand  feudatories  have,  to  strike  money,  to  term  themselves  dukes  and 
princes  by  the  grace  of  God " 

'*  In  a  word,  to  make  so  many  kings  of  my  vassals.  Sir  Philip,  would 
Tou  make  a  fratricide  of  me  ?  —  You  remember  well  my  brother  Cnarles  — 
he  was  no  sooner  Duke  of  Guyenne  than  he  died. —  And  what  will  be  lefl 
to  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Charlemagne,  after  giving  away 
these  rich  provinces,  save  to  be  smeared  with  oil  at  Rheims,  and  to  eat  hit 
dinner  under  a  high  canopy  ?" 

"  We  will  diminish  your  Majesty's  concern  on  that  score,  by  giving  yon 
a  companion  in  that  solitary  exaltation,"  said  Philip  des  Comines.  —  *'  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  though  he  claims  not  at  present  the  title  of  an  inde- 
pendent king,  desires  nevertheless  to  be  freed  in  future  from  the  abject  marks 
of  subjection  required  of  him  to  the  crown  of  France ;  —  it  is  his  purpose  to 
close  his  ducal  coronet  with  an  imperial  arch,  and  surmount  it  with  a  globe, 
in  emblem  that  his  dominions  are  independent." 

"  And  how  dares  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  sworn  vassal  of  France," 
exclaimed  Louis,  starting  up,  and  showing  an  unwonted  degree  of  emotion 
— '*  how  dares  he  propose  such  terms  to  his  Sovereign,  as,  by  every  law  of 
Europe,  should  inter  a  forfeiture  of  his  fief  7" 

"  The  doom  of  forfeiture  it  would  in  this  case  be  difficult  to  enforce," 
answered  Des  Comines,  calmly.  —  **  Your  Majesty  is  aware,  that  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  feudal  law  is  becoming  obsolete  even  in  the  Empire, 
and  tnat  superior  and  vassal  endeavour  to  mend  their  situation  in  regard  to 
each  other,  as  they  have  power  and  opportunity.  —  Your  Majesty's  inter- 
ference with  the  Duke's  vassals  in  Flanders  will  prove  an  exculpation  of 
my  master's  conduct,  supposing  him  to  insist  that,  by  enlarging  his  inde- 
pendence, France  should  in  future  be  debarred  from  any  pretext  of  doing  so." 

*'  Comines,  Comines  I"  said  Louis,  arising  again,  and  pacing  the  room  in 
a  pensive  manner,  **  this  is  a  dreadful  lesson  on  the  text  Vce  metis!  —  You 
cannot  mean  that  the  Duke  will  insist  on  all  these  hard  conditions  ?" 

''At  least  I  would  have  your  Majesty  be  in  i\  condition  to  discuss 
them  all." 

"  Yet  moderation,  Des  Comines,  moderation  in  success,  is — no  one  knows 
better  than  you  —  necessary  to  its  ultimate  advantage  " 

'*  So  please  your  Majesty,  the  merit  of  moderation  is,  I  kave  obaenr^ 
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moet  apt  to  be  extolled  by  the  losing  party.  The  winner  holds  in  mor» 
esteem  the  pradence  which  calls  on  him  not  to  leave  an  opportunity  unim- 
proved." 

*'  Well,  we  will  consider/' — replied  the  King ;  "  but  at  least  thou  hast 
reached  the  extremity  of  your  Duke's  unreasonable  exaction?  there  can 
remain  nothing— -or  if  there  does,  for  so  thy  broj^  intimates  —  what  is  it  — 
what  indeed  can  it  be  —  unless  it  be  my  crown?  which  these  previous 
demands,  if  granted,  will  deprive  of  all  its  lustre  ?" 

**  My  lord,"  said  Des  Comines,  "what  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is  a  thins 
partly  —  indeed  in  a  great  measure  —  within  the  Duke's  own  power,  though 
oe  means  to  invite  your  Majesty's  accession  to  it,  for  in  truth  it  touches  yoa 
iiearly." 

*'  Pasques  Dieu!*'  exclaimed  the  King  impatiently,  "what  is  it? — Speak 
out,  Sir  Philip  — am  I  to  send  him  my  daughter  for  a  concubine,  or  what 
other  dishonour  is  he  to  put  on  me  7" 

"  No  dishonour,  my  liege ;  but  your  Majesty's  cousin,  the  illustrious  Duke 
of  Orleans " 

**  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  King ;  but  Des  Comines  proceeded  without  heeding 
the  interruption. 

"  —  Having  conferred  his  affections  on  the  young  Countess  Isabelle  de 
Croye,  the  Duke  expects  your  Majesty  will,  on  your  part,  as  he  on  his, 
yield  your  assent  to  the  marriage,  and  unite  with  him  in  endowing  the  right 
noble  couple  with  such  an  appanage,  as,  joined  to  the  Countess's  estates, 
may  form  a  fit  establishment  for  a  Child  of  France." 

**  Never,  never !"  said  the  King,  bursting  out  into  that  emotion  which  ha 
had  of  late  suppressed  with  much  difficulty,  and  striding  about  in  a  dis- 
ordered haste,  which  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  self-command 
which  he  usually  exhibited,  —  "  Never,  never  1  —  let  them  bring  scissors, 
and  shear  my  hair  like  that  of  the  parish-fool,  whom  I  have  so  richly  r^ 
sembled! — let  them  bid  the  monastery  or  the  grave  yawn  for  me — let  them 
bring  red-hot  basins  to  sear  my  eyes  -^  axe  or  aconite  —  whatever  they  will 
—  but  Orleans  shall  not  break  his  plighted  faith  to  my  daughter,  or  marry 
another  while  she  lives  I" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  ere  you  set  your  mind  so  keenly 
against  what  is  proposed,  will  consider  your  own  want  of  power  to  prevent 
it.  Every  wise  man,  when  be  sees  a  rock  giving  way,  witiidraws  from  the 
bootless  attempt  of  preventing  the  fall." 

'*  But  a  brave  man,"  said  Louis,  **  will  at  least  find  his  grave  beneath  it. 
Des  Comines,  consider  the  great  loss — the  utter  destruction,  such  a  marriage 
would  bring  upon  my  kingdom.  Recollect,  I  have  but  one  feeble  boy,  and 
this  Orleans  is  the  next  heir  —  consider  that  the  church  hath  consented  to 
his  union  with  Joan,  which  unites  so  happily  the  interests  of  both  branches 
of  my  family,  —  think  on  all  this,  and  think  too  that  this  union  has  been 
the  favourite  scheme  of  my  whole  life  —  that  I  have  schemed  for  it,  fought 
for  it,  watched  for  it,  prayed  for  it, — and  sinned  for  it.  Philip  des  Comines, 
I  will  not  forego  it  I  Think,  man,  think  I  —  pity  me  in  this  extremity  — 
thy  quick  brain  can  speedily  find  some  substitute  for  this  sacrifice  —  some 
mm  to  be  offered  up  instead  of  that  project  which  is  dear  to  me  as  the 
Patriarch's  only  son  was  to  him.  Philip,  pity  me  —  you  at  least  should 
know,  that  to  men  of  judgment  and  foresight,  the  destruction  of  the  scheme 
on  which  they  have  long  dwelt,  and  for  which  they  have  long  toiled,  is  more 
inexpressibly  bitter  than  the  transient  grief  of  ordinary  men,  whose  pursuits 
are  but  the  gratification  of  some  temporary  passion  —  you,  who  know  how 
to  sympathize  with  the  deeper,  the  more  genuine  distress  of  bafiled  prudence 
and  disappointed  sagacity,  —  will  you  not  feel  for  me?" 

"  My  Lord  and  King  I"  replied  Des  Comines,  **  I  do  sympathize  with  your 
(C^iress  in  so  far  as  duty  to  my  master " 

^  00  not  mention  him  !"  said  I  uis,  acting,  or  at  least  appearing  to  %o^ 
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ande/  tin  irreBistlole  and  headlong  impulse,  which  withdrew  the  nsoftl 
guard  which  he  maintained  over  his  language— '*  Charles  of  Burgundy  if 
unwcTthy  of  3  our  attachment.  He  who  can  insult  and  strike  his  counsel- 
lors —  he  who  can  distinguish  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  among  them»  hj 
the  opprobrious  name  of  Booted>Head ! " 

The  wisdom  of  Philip  dfs  Comines  did  not  prevent  his  having  a  h\A 
tense  of  personal  consequence ;  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  woras 
which  the  King  uttered,  as  it  were,  in  the  career  of  a  passion  which  over- 
leaped ceremony,  that  he  could  only  reply  by  repetition  of  the  words 
"Booted-Head  I  It  is  impossible  that  niv  master  tne  Duke  could  have  ao 
termed  the  servant  who  has  been  at  his  side  since  he  could  mount  a  palfrey 
—  and  that  too  before  a  foreign  monarch? — it  is  impossible!" 

Louis  instantly  saw  the  impression  he  had  made,  and  avoiding  alike  a 
tone  of  condolence,  which  might  have  seemed  insulting,  and  one  of  sym- 
pathy, which  might  have  savoured  of  affectation,  he  said,  with  simplicity, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  dignity,  "  My  misfortunes  make  me  forget  my 
courtesv,  else  I  had  not  spoken  to  you  of  what  it  must  be  unpleasant  for 
you  to  near.  But  you  have  in  reply  taxed  me  with  having  uttered  impossi- 
bilities —  this  touches  my  honour ;  yet  I  must  submit  to  the  charge,  if  I 
tell  you  not  the  circumstances  which  the  Duke,  laughing  until  his  eyes  ran 
over,  assigned  for  the  origin  of  that  opprobrious  name,  which  I  will  not 
offend  your  ears  by  repeating.  Thus,  then,  it  chanced.  You,  Sir  Philip  dee 
ComineS,  were  at  a  hunting-match  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  ma^ 
ter ;  and  when  he  alighted  after  the  chase,  he  required  your  services  in 
drawing  off  his  boots.  Reading  in  your  looks,  perhaps,  some  natural  resent- 
ment of  this  disparaging  treatment,  he  ordered  you  to  sit  down  in  turn,  and 
rendered  you  the  same  office  he  had  just  received  from  you.  But  offended 
at  your  understanding  him  literally,  he  no  sooner  plucked  one  of  your  boots 
off,  than  he  brutally  l^at  it  about  your  head  till  the  blood  flowed,  exclaimins 
against  the  insolence  of  a  subject  who  had  the  presumption  to  accept  of 
such  a  service  at  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign  ;  and  hence  he,  or  his  privileged 
fool  Le  Glorieux,  is  in  the  current  habit  of  distinguishing  you  bv  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous  name  of  Tite  boiii,  which  makes  one  of  the  Duke's  most 
ordinary  subjects  of  pleasantry."* 

While  Louis  thus  spoke,  he  had  the  double  pleasure  of  galling  to  the 
quick  the  person  whom  he  addressed — an  exercise  which  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  enjoy,  even  where  he  had  not,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  apology,  that  he 
did  so  in  pure  retaliation — and  that  of  observing  that  he  had  at  Icneth 
been  able  to  find  a  point  in  Des  Comines'  character  which  might  lead  him 
gradually  from  the  interests  of  Burgundy  to  those  of  France.  But  although 
we  deep  resentment  which  the  offended  courtier  entertained  against  his 
master  induced  him  at  a  future  period  to  exchange  the  service  of  Charles 
for  that  of  Louis,  yet  at  the  present  moment,  he  was  contented  to  throw  oot 
only  some  general  hints  of  nis  friendly  inclination  towards  France,  which 
he  well  knew  the  King  would  understand  how  to  interpret.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  excellent  historian  with 
the  desertion  of  his  master  on  this  occasion,  although  he  was  certainly  now 
possessed  with  sentiments  much  more  favourable  to  Louis  than  when  he 
entered  the  apartment. 

He  constrained  himself  to  laugh  at  the  anecdote  which  Louis  had  de- 
tailed, and  then  added,  "  I  did  not  think  so  trifling  a  frolic  would  have 
dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke  so  long  as  to  make  it  w')rth  telling  again. 
Some  such  passage  there  was  of  drawing  off  boots  and  the  like,  as  your 


*  The  stoiy  ic  told  ninra  bluntly,  and  lea  pmbabiy.  in  the  French  memoirii  of  the  pnrind.  which  aflin* 
Uiat  rumine*.  out  (if  a  preeaniption  iocunststent  with  hifi  exnellvnt  Ko<t(l  senae.  hno  taiiml  i>f  Chnriiht  «f  Bor 
landy  to  dntw  off  his  bttots,  without  having  been  treated  with  any  prerKioa  fanulianl*  U»  teiki  *i  aadk « 
rreedom.    1  uive  endeaToared  to  give  the  aaeodole  a  tarn  mora  ounitwient  with  'be  aonM  nod  ftrv.  mm  <tf 
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Majestj  knows  that  the  Duke  is  fond  of  rude  play ;  but  it  nas  been  much 
ezag^rated  in  bis  recolloctions.     Let  it  psiss  on." 

**  Ajf  let  it  pass  on,"  said  the  King:  **  it  is  indeed  shame  it  i-hould  havf* 
detained  us  a  minute.  —  And,  now.  Sir  Philvp.  I  hope  vou  are  French  8v 
far  as  to  afford  me  your  best  counsel  in  these  difficult  afiairs.  You  have,  1 
am  w^U  aware,  the  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  if  you  would  but  impart  it." 

'*  Y6ur  Majesty  may  command  my  best  advice  and  service,"  replied  Dei 
Comines,  '*  under  reservation  always  of  my  duty  to  my  own  master." 

This  was  nearly  what  the  courtier  had  before  stated  ;  but  he  now  repeated 
it  in  a  tone  so  different,  that  whereas  Louis  understood  from  the  lormet 
declaration,  that  the  reserved  duty  to  Burgundy  was  the  prime  thing  to  be 
considered,  so  be  now  saw  clearly  that  the  empnasis  was  reversed,  and  that 
more  wsight  was  now  given  by  the  speaker  to  his  promise  of  counsel,  than 
to  a  restriction  which  seemed  interposed  for  the  sake  of  form  and  consist^ 
ency.  The  King  resumed  his  own  seat,  and  compelled  Des  Comines  to  sit 
by  him,  listening  at  the  same  time  to  that  statesman,  as  if  the  words  of  an 
oracle  soanded  in  his  ears.  Des  Comines  spoke  in  that  low  and  impressive 
tone,  which  implies  at  once  great  sincerity  and  some  caution,  and  at  the 
tame  tiiue  so  slowly,  as  if  he  was  desirous  that  the  King  should  weigh  and 
consider  each  individual  word  as  having  its  own  peculiar  and  determined 
meaning.  "  The  things,"  he  said,  "  which  I  hnve  su^ested  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's consideration,  harsh  as  they  sound  in  your  ear,  are  but  substitutes 
for  still  more  violent  proposals  brought  forward  in  the  Duke's  councils,  by 
sacb  as  are  more  hostile  to  your  Majesty.  And  I  need  scarce  remind  your 
Majesty,  that  the  more  direct  and  more  violent  suggestions  find  readiest  ac- 
ceptance with  our  master,  who  loves  brief  and  dangerous  measures  bettet 
than  those  that  are  safe,  but  at  the  same  time  circuitous." 

••  I  remember"  —  said  the  King.  **  I  have  seen  him  swim  a  river  at  the 
risk  of  drowning,  though  there  was  a  bridge  to  be  found  for  riding  two 
hundred  yards  round." 

^  True,  Sire  ;  and  he  that  weighs  not  his  life  against  the  gratification  of 
a  moment  of  impetuous  passion,  will,  on  the  same jm pulse,  prefer  the  gra 
tification  of  his  will  to  the  increase  of  his  substantial  power." 

"  Most  true,"  replied  the  King ;  "  a  fool  will  ever  grasp  rather  at  the  ap* 
pearance  than  the  reality  of  authority.  All  this  1  know  to  be  true  of 
Uharles  of  Burgundy.  But,  my  dear  friend  Des  Comines,  what  do  you 
infer  from  these  premises?" 

"  Simply  this,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Burgundian,  "  that  as  your  Majesty 
has  seen  a  skilful  angler  control  a  large  and  heavy  fish,  and  finally  draw 
him  to  land  by  a  single  hair,  which  fish  had  broke  through  a  tackle  tenfold 
stronger,  had  the  fisher  presumed  to  strain  the  line  on  him,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  head  enough  for  all  his  wild  flourishes  ;  even  so  your  Majesty,  by 
gratifying  the  Duke  in  these  particulars  on  which  he  has  pitched  his  ideas 
of  honour,  and  the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  may  evade  many  of  the 
other  unpalatable  propositions  at  which  I  have  hinted ;  and  which — includ- 
ing, I  must  state  openly  to  your  Majesty,  some  of  those  through  which 
France  would  be  most  especially  weakened  —  will  slide  out  of  his  remem- 
brance and  attention,  and,  being  referred  to  subsequent  conferences  and 
future  discussion,  may  be  altogether  eluded." 

"  I  understand  you,  my  good  Sir  Philip ;  but  to  the  matter,"  said  the 
King.  "To  which  of  those  happy  propositions  is  your  Duke  so  much 
wedded,  that  contradiction  will  make  him  unreasonable  and  untraot- 
tble?" 

"To  any  or  to  all  of  them,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  on  which  you  may 
lappen  to  contradict  him.  This  is  precisely  what  your  Majesty  must  avoid*; 
And  to  take  up  my  former  parable,  you  must  needs  remain  on  the  watch, 
ready  to  give  the  Duke  line  enough  whenever  he  shoots  away  under  the  im- 
^olse  of  his  rag).     His  fiiry,  already  considerably  abated,  will  waste  itself 
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If  be  be  unopposed,  and  you  will  presently  find  bim  become  more  friendl 
and  more  tractable." 

"  Still,"  said  the  King,  musing,  "  there  must  be  some  particular  demands 
which  lie  deeper  at  my  cousin's  heart  than  the  other  proposals.  Were  I 
but  aware  of  these,  Sir  Philip        " 

"  Your  Majesty  may  make  the  lightest  of  his  demands  the  most  important, 
simply  by  opposing  it,"  said  Des  Comines ;  **  nevertheless,  my  lord,  thus  far 
I  can  say,  tnat  every  shadow  of  treaty  will  be  broken  off,  if  your  Majesty 
renounce  not  William  de  la  Marck  and  the  Liegeois." 

*'  I  have  already  said  that  I  will  disown  them,"  said  the  King,  "  ani  wel 
tbey  deserve  it  at  my  hand ;  the  villains  have  commenced  their  uproar  at  a 
moment  that  might  have  cost  me  my  life." 

"  lie  that  fires  a  train  of  powder,"  replied  the  historian,  "  must  expeot 
a  speedy  explosion  of  the  mine.  —  But  more  than  mere  disavowal  of  tneii 
cause  will  be  expected  of  your  M^esty  by  Duke  Charles ;  for  know,  that 
be  will  demand  your  Majesty's  assistance  to  put  the  insurrection  down,  and 
your  royal  presence  to  witness  the  punishment  which  he  destines  for  the 
rebels." 

"  That  may  scarce  consist  with  our  honour,  Des  Comines,"  said  the 
King. 

"To  refuse  it  will  scarcely  consist  with  your  Maiesty's  safety,"  replied 
Des  Comines.  "Charles  is  determined  to  show  the  people  oi  Flanders, 
that  no  hope,  nay,  no  promise,  of  assistance  from  France,  will  save  them  in 
their  mutinies  from  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Burgundy." 

"  But,  Sir  Philip,  I  will  speak  plainly,"  answered  the  King — "  Could  we 
but  procrastinate  the  matter,  might  not  these  rogues  of  Liege  make  their 
own  part  good  against  Duke  Charles?  The  knaves  are  numerous  and 
steady — Can  they  not  hold  out  their  town  against  bim  ?" 

"  With  the  help  of  the  thousand  archers  of  France  whom  your  Majesty 
promised  them,  they  might  have  done  something ;  but " 

"Whom  I  promised  them!"  said  the  King  —  "Alas  I  good  Sir  Philip  I 
you  much  wrong  me  in  saying  so." 

"  — But  without  whom,"  continued  Des  Comines,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption,— "  as  your  M<vjesty  will  not  now  likely  find  it  convenient  to  supply 
them, — what  chance  will  the  burghers  have  of  making  good  their  town,  in 
whose  walls  the  large  breaches  made  by  Charles  afler  the  battle  of  St.  Tron 
are  still  unrepaired;  so  that  the  lances  of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Bur- 
gundy, may  advance  to  the  attack  twenty  men  in  front  ?" 

"  The  improvident  idiots  I"  said  the  King — "  If  they  have  thus  neglected 
their  own  safety,  they  deserve  not  my  protection.  Pass  on  —  I  will  make 
no  quarrel  fur  their  sake." 

"  The  next  point,  1  fear,  will  sit  closer  to  your  Mi^esty's  heart,''  said 
Des  Comines. 

"Ah  !"  replied  the  King,  "you  mean  that  infernal  marriage  I  I  will  not 
consent  to  the  breach  of  tne  contract  betwixt  my  daughter  Joan  and  mj 
cousin  of  Orleans — it  would  be  wresting  the  sceptre  of  France  from  me  and 
my  posterity ;  for  that  feeble  boy  the  Dauphin  is  a  blighted  blossom,  which 
will  wither  without  fruit.  This  match  between  Joan  and  Orleans  has  been 
my  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night  —  1  tell  thee,  Sir  Philip,  I  cannot 

§ive  it  up  I  — Besides,  it  is  inhuman  to  require  me,  with  my  own  hand,  to 
estroy  at  once  my  own  scheme  of  policy,  and  the  happiness  of  a  pair 
broucbt  up  for  each  other." 
"  Are  they  then  so  much  attached  ?"  said  Des  Comines. 
"  One  of  them  at  least  is,"  said  the  King,  "  and  the  one  for  whom  I  am 
bound  to  be  most  anxious.    But  you  smile,  Sir  Philip, — you  are  no  believer 
in  the  force  of  love." 

"  Nay,'-'  said  Des  Comines,  "  if  it  please  you.  Sire,  I  am  so  little  a» 
infidel  in  that  particular,  that  I  was  about  to  ask  whether  it  would  recooMlt 
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/on  in  any  degree  to  jonr  acquiescing  in  the  proposed  marriage  betwixt 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Isabelle  de  Croye,  were  I  to  satisfy  you  that  the 
Countess's  inclinations  are  so  much  fixed  on  another,  that  it  is  likely  it  will 
never  be  a  match  V 

King  Louis  sighed.  —  *'  Alas  1"  he  said,  "  my  good  and  dear  friend,  from 
what  sepulchre  haye  you  drawn  such  dead  man's  comfort?  Her  inoli* 
nations,  mdeed  1 — Why,  to  speak  truth,  supposing  that  Orleans  detested  my 
daughter  Joan,  jet,  but  for  this  ill-raTelled  web  of  mischance,  he  must 
needs  have  married  her ;  so  you  may  conjecture  how  little  chance  there  is 
of  this  damsel  being  able  to  refuse  him  under  a  similar  compulsion,  and 
he  a  Child  of  France  besides. — Ah,  no,  Philip! — little  fear  of  her  standing 
obstinate  against  the  suit  of  such  a  lover. —  Varium  et  muiabile,^  Philip." 

*'  Your  Majesty  may,  in  the  present  instance,  undervalue  the  obstinate 
courage  of  this  young  lady.  She  comes  of  a  race  determinatelj  wilful ; 
and  I liave  picked  out  of  Gr^vecoeur  that  she  has  formed  a  romantic  attach- 
ment to  a  young  squire,  who,  to  say  truth,  rendered  her  many  services  on 
the  road." 

*'  Ha  I"  said  the  King,  —  "  an  archer  of  my  Guards,  by  name  Quentin 
Durward  ?" 

"The  same,  as  I  think,''  said  Des  Gomines;  "he  was  made  prisoner 
alons  with  the  Gountess,  travelling  almost  alone  together." 

"Now,  our  Lord  and  our  Lady,  and  Monseigneur  Saint  Martin,  and 
Monseigneur  Saint  Julian,  be  praised  every  one  of  them  1"  said  the  King, 
"  and  all  laud  and  honour  to  the  learned  Galeotti,  who  read  in  the  stars 
that  this  youth's  destiny  was  connected  with  mine  I  If  the  maiden  be  so 
attached  to  him  as  to  make  her  refractory  to  the  will  of  Burgundy,  this 
Quentin  hath  indeed  been  rarely  useful  to  me." 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Burgundian,  "  according  to  Gr^ve- 
OQdur's  report,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  her  being  sufficiently  obstinate ; 
besides,  doubtless,  the  noble  Duke  himself,  notwithstanding  what  youi 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  hint  in  way  of  supposition,  will  not  willingly  re- 
nounce his  fair  cousin,  to  whom  he  has  been  long  engaged." 

"Umph !"  answered  the  King  —  "But  you  have  never  seen  my  daughter 
Joan.  —  A  howlet,  man  I  —  an  absolute  owl,  whom  I  am  ashamed  of  I  But 
let  him  be  only  a  wise  man,  and  marrv  her,  I  will  give  him  leave  to  be  mad 
par  amours  for  the  fairest  lady  in  France.  —  And  now,  Philip,  have  you 
given  roe  the  full  map  of  your  master's  mind  ?" 

"  I  have  possessed  you.  Sire,  of  those  particulars  on  which  he  is  at  present 
most  disposed  to  insist  But  your  Majesty  well  knows  that  the  Duke's  dis- 
position is  like  a  sweeping  torrent,  which  only  passes  smoothly  forward 
when  its  waves  encounter  no  opposition;  and  wnat  may  be  presented  to 
ohafe  him  into  fury,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess.  Were  more  distinct 
evidence  of  your  Majesty's  practices  (pardon  the  phrase,  where  there  is  so 
little  time  for  selection)  with  the  Liegeois  and  William  de  la  Marck  to  occur 
unexpectedly,  the  issue  might  be  terrible.  —  There  are  strange  news  from 
that  country — ^they  say  La  Marck  hath  married  Hameline  the  elder  Gountess 
af  Groye." 

".That  old  fool  was  so  mad  on  marriage,  that  she  would  have  accepted 
ihe  hand  of  Satan,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  that  La  Marck,  beast  as  he  is, 
should  have  married  her,  rather  more  surprises  me." 

"  There  is  a  report  also,"  continued  Des  Gomines,  "  that  an  envoy,  oi 
herald,  on  La  Marck's  part,  is  approaching  Peronne ;  this  is  like  to  arivt 
the  Puke  frantic  with  rage  —  I  trust  that  he  has  no  letters,  or  the  like,  te 
•how  on  your  Majesty's  part?" 

"  Letters  to  a  Wild  Boar  I"  answered  the  King.  —  "  No,  no.  Sir  Philip,  1 
was  no  such  fool  as  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  —  What  little  intercourse  I 
ImmI  mitb  *he  brute  animal  was  by  message,  in  which  I  always  employed 
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lach  li.w-bred  slaves  and  vagabonds,  that  their  eyidence  woald  not  be  r» 
ceiv^d  in  a  trial  for  robbing  a  hen-roost." 

"I  can  then  only  farther  recommend/'  said  Des  Gomines,  taking  bis 
leave,  **  that  your  Majesty  should  remain  on  your  guard,  be  guided  by  events, 
and,  above  all,  avoid  using  any  language  or  argument  with  the  Duke  which 
may  better  become  your  dignity  than  your  present  condition." 

"  If  my  dignity,"  said  the  King,  **  grow  troublesome  to  me,  —  which  it 
seldom  doth  while  there  are  deeper  interests  to  think  of,  —  I  have  a  specia.^ 
remedy  for  that  swelling  of  the  heart  —  It  is  but  looking  into  a  certain  ruin- 
ous closet.  Sir  Philip,  and  thinking  of  the  death  of  Oharles  the  Simple ;  and 
It  cures  me  as  effectually  as  the  «old  bath  would  cool  a  fever.  — *  And  now, 
my  friend  |ind  monitor,  must  thou  be  gone?  Well,  Sir  Philip,  the  time 
roust  come  when  thou  wilt  tire  reading  lessons  of  state  policy  to  the  Bull  of 
Burgundy,  who  is  incapable  of  comprehending^  your  most  simple  argument 
—  If  Louis  of  Valois  then  lives,  thou  hast  a  fnend  in  the  Court  of  France. 
I  tell  thee,  my  Philip,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  my  kingdom  should  I  ever 
acquire  thee ;  who,  with  a  profound  view  of  subjects  of  state,  hast  also  a 
conscience  capable  of  feeling  and  discerning  between  right  and  wrong.  So 
help  me,  our  Lord  and  Lady,  and  Monseigneur  Saint  Martin,  Oliver  and 
Balue  have  hearts  as  hardened  as  the  nether  millstone ;  and  my  life  is  im- 
bittered  by  remorse  and  penances  for  the  crimes  they  make  me  commii. 
Thou,  Sir  Philip,  possessea  of  the  wisdom  of  present  and  past  time,  canst 
teach  how  to  become  great  without  ceasing  to  oe  virtuous." 

"  A  hard  task,  and  which  few  have  attained,"  said  the  historian  ;  *'  but 
which  is  yet  within  the  reach  of  princes,  who  will  strive  for  it.  Meantime, 
Sire,  be  nrepared,  for  the  Duke  will  presently  confer  with  you." 

Louis  looked  long  afler  Philip  when  he  leu  the  anartment,  and  at  length 
burst  into  a  bitter  laugh.  "  He  spoke  of  fishing —  I  have  sent  him  home,  a 
trout  properly  tickled ! — And  he  thinks  himself  virtuous  because  he  took  no 
bribe,  but  contented  himself  with  flattery  and  promises,  and  the  pleasure 
of  avenging  an  affront  to  his  vanity  !  —  Why,  he  is  but  so  much  the  poorer 
for  the  refusal  of  the  money — not  a  jot  the  more  honest.  He  must  be  mine, 
tiiough,  for  he  hath  the  shrewdest  head  among  them.  Well,  now  for  nobler 
game  I  I  am  to  face  this  leviathan  Charles,  who  will  presently  swim  hither^ 
ward,  cleaving  the  deep  before  him.  I  must,  like  a  trembling  sailor,  throw 
a  tub  overboard  to  amuse  him.  But  I  may  one  day  find  the  chance  —  of 
driving  a  harpoon  into  his  entrails  1"* 

*  There  m  little  doubt  thiit.  dnriof  the  intereitinK  scene  at  Permine,  Philip  dee  OtNiiiiiee  flrat  leemed  teU- 

■ntety  to  linow  the  m^at  powen  of  mind  of  Louie  XI..  by  whi(  h  he  wan  an  much  dMXxleii  that  it  m  impnmble^ 

in  reaitinir  hie  Menr.oire.  not  to  be  leneible  that  he  wna  hlinded  hy  them  t«t  the  more  odmns  ehadee  nf  hii 

eharacter.    He  entert«ined  from  thia  time  forwerd  a  mrtiality  u*  Fnwv.    The  hislonan  peaeed  into  Pimaee 

■bout  1472,  and  mee  hich  in  the  lond  rracea  of  Lonin  Xl.    He  afVei  wards  became  tlie  proprietor  of  the  Lnrd- 

■hip  nf  Anp>ntnn  and  nthera.  a  title  which  was  Riven  him  tiy  amicipatiou  in  the  ittniier  editions  of  this  work. 

Hft  did  not  obtain  it  till  he  was  in  the  French  service.    AAerthe  death  of  Lmiia.  Phihp  des  Cominee  fell  ander 

the  suspicion  of  tlie  daughter  of  Loiiia,  rameJ  our  Lady  of  Beaiijen.  as  loo  zealotn  a  partisan  of  the  nvw 

Houae  of  Orleans     The  historian  himself  was  imprisoned  fi«r  eicht  months  in  one  of  the  iron  cairet  whirli  he 

hu  an  forciblv  described     It  was  there  thai  he  regretted  the  fnie  of  a  court  life.    **  I  have  ventured  on  the 

irreat  ocean,"  ne  said,  in  his  affliotion.  "  and  the  waves  have  devoured  me.*'    He  was  snbJKCted  to  k  trial,  and 

exiled  from  court  for  some  yeaia  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  beiiur  found  ^ilty  of  hohunc  loierononie  witk 

dtsaflbcted  persons     He  survived  this  cloud,  however,  and  was  nfterwards  emplojred  Uf  Charles  VII L  in  esse 

ar  two  important  misaioaa,  where  talenta  were  required.    U>uis  XTI.  also  tiansferred  hn  fevoor  to  the  Ui*l»- 

rian,  but  aid  not  employ  him.    He  died  at  his  Castle  of  Arcentoa,  lu  1509,  and  was  recretted  aa  one  o.  tta 

fnat  profound  statesmen,  and  oertainlv  the  beat  historian,  of  liis  af».    In  a  poem  to  his  memor>  bf  tb«  pod 

.  .^^       ... 


SloBean2.  he  received  the  distinKoished  praiae  th^  he  was  the  lint  to  ahow  tbe  luaim  wluoli  vafcisr  -^vi  &  (M# 
Mtfod  derived  from  baiiur  iuute«  with  leamiiic. 
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C^fljihr  t|e  £l|irti(-/irft. 

THE    IHTZRYI^W, 

Hold  ftat  ttif  tnith.  yoaoff  Miblier.— G«aU«  maidm. 

Keep  yim  your  promiM  plight— lemve  fa  ita  mliUaliM. 

And  xniy-hAir'd  policy  its  maze  of  fiilaetiood ; 

Bat  he  yon  candid  a*  th«  monitits  *ky. 

Era  ihe  kifh  aim  aoeks  vmpoura  op  to  stain  it. 

Thx  Tual. 

Om  tb«  perilous  and  important  morning  which  preceded  the  meeting  ot  tlk» 
two  Princes  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  Oliver  le  Dain  did  his  master  thr 
serrioe  of  an  active  and  skilful  agent,  making  interest  for  Louis  in  evorj 
quarter,  both  with  presents  and  promises ;  so  that  when  the  Duke's  anger 
riionld  blase  forth*  all  aniund  should  be  interested  to  smother,  and  not  to 
increase,  the  conflagration.  He  glided  like  night,  from  tent  to  tent,  from 
boose  to  house,  making  himself  friends,  but  not  in  the  Apostle's  sense,  with 
Ihe  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  As  was  said  of  another  active  political 
agent,  "  his  finger  was  in  every  man's  palm,  his  mouth  was  in  every  man's 
ear ;"  and  for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  we  have  formerly  hinted  at, 
he  secured  the  favour  of  many  Burgundian  nobles,  who  either  had  some- 
thing to  hope  or  fear  from  France,  or  who  thought  that,  were  the  power  of 
Louis  too  much  reduced,  their  own  Duke  would  be  likely  to  pursue  the  road 
to  de«potic  authority,  to  which  his  heart  naturally  inclined  him,  with  a 
daring  and  unopposed  pace. 

Where  Oliver  suspected  his  own  presence  or  arguments  might  be  less 
acceptable,  he  employed  that  of  other  servants  of  the  King ;  and  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  the  Count  de  Or^vecoeur, 
an  interview  betwixt  Lord  Crawford,  accompanied  by  Le  Balafr6,  and  Quen* 
tin  Dorward,  who,  since  he  had  arrived  at  Feronne,  had  been  detained  in  a 
sort  of  honourable  confinement.  Private  affairs  were  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  requesting  this  meeting ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Cr^vecoeur,  who  was 
afraid  that  his  master  might  be  stirred  up  in  passion  to  do  something  dis- 
honourably  violent  towards  Louis,  was  not  sorry  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
Crawford  to  give  some  hints  to  the  young  Archer,  which  might  prove  useful 
to  his  master. 

The  meeting  between  the  countrymen  was  cordial  and  even  affecting. 

**  Tbou  art  a  singular  youth,"  said  Crswford,  stroking  the  head  of  young 
Dnrward,  as  a  grandsire  might  do  that  of  his  descendant;  "Certes,  you  have 
hsd  as  meikle  good  fortune  as  if  you  had  been  born  with  a  lucky-hood  on 
your  head." 

"  All  comes  of  his  gaining  an  archer's  place  at  such  early  years,"  said 
Le  Balafr^ ;  I  never  was  so  much  talked  of,  fair  nephew,  because  I  was 
five-and-twentv  years  old  before  I  was  hora  de  page," 

**  And  an  ill-looking  mountainous  monster  of  a  page  thou  wert,  Ludovic,'* 
•aid  the  old  commander,  '*  with  a  beard  like  a  baker's  shool,  and  a  back 
like  old  Wallace  Wight." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Quentin,  with  downcast  eyes,  '*  I  shall  enjoy  that  title  to 
distinction  but  a  short  time  —  since  it  is  my  purpose  to  resign  the  service 
of  the  Archer-Guard." 

Le  Balafr6  was  struck  almost  mute  with  astonishment,  and  Crawford's 
ancient  features  gleamed  with  displeasure.  The  former  at  len^h  mustered 
words  enough  to  say,  **  Resign  I  — leave  your  place  in  the  Scottish  Archers  1 
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—  such  a  thing  was  never  dreamed  of.     I  would  not  give  up  mj  sitaatioa^ 
to  be  made  Constable  of  France." 

"  Hush  1  Ludovic/'  said  Crawford ;  "  this  youngster  knows  better  bow  to 
shape  his  course  with  the  wind  than  we  of  the  old  world  do.  His  journey 
hath  given  him  some  pretty  tales  to  tell  about  King  Louis ;  and  he  is  turn- 
ing Burgundian,  that  he  may  make  his  own  little  profit  by  telling  them  to 
Duke  Charles." 

"  If  I  thought  BO,"  said  Le  Balafr6,  "  I  would  cut  his  throat  with  my  own 
hand,  were  he  fifty  times  my  sister's  son  !" 

"But  you  would  first  inquire,  whether  I  deserved  to  be  so  treated,  fair 
kinsman?"  answered  Quentin; — "and  you,  my  lord,  know  that  I  am  no 
tale-bearer ;  nor  shall  either  question  or  torture  draw  out  of  me  a  word  to 
King  Louis's  prejudice,  which  may  have  come  to  my  knowled^  while  I 
w:is  in  his  service.  —  So  far  my  oath  of  duty  keeps  me  silent.  But  I  will 
not  remain  in  that  service,  in  which,  besides  the  perils  of  fair  battle  with 
mine  enemies,  I  am  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  ambuscade  on  the  part 
of  my  friends." 

"Nay,  if  he  objects  to  lying  in  ambuscade,"  said  the  slow-witted  Le 
Balafr6,  looking  sorrowfully  at  the  Lord  Crawford,  "  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
that  all  is  over  with  him  !  1  myself  have  had  thirty  bushments  break  upon 
me,  and  truly  I  think  I  have  laid  in  ambuscade  twice  as  often  myself,  it 
being  a  favourite  practice  in  our  King's  mode  of  making  war." 

"  ft  is  so  indeed,  Ludovic,"  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  "  nevertheless, 
hold  your  peace,  for  I  believe  I  understand  this  gear  better  than  you  do.'' 

"  I  wish  to  our  Lady  you  may,  my  lord,"  answered  Ludovic ;  "  but  it 
wounds  mo  to  the  very  midriff,  to  think  my  sister's  son  should  fear  an 
ambushment" 

"  Young  man,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  partly  guess  your  meaning.  You  have 
met  foul  play  on  the  road  where  you  travelled  by  the  King's  command,  and 
you  think  you  have  reason  to  charge  him  with  being  the  author  of  it." 

"  I  have  been  threatened  with  foul  play  in  the  execution  of  the  King's 
commission,"  answered  Quentin ;  "  but  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
elude  it — whether  his  Majesty  be  innocent  or  guilty  in  the  matter,  I  leave 
to  Gbd  and  his  own  conscience.  He  fed  me  when  I  was  a-hungered  — 
received  me  when  I  was  a  wandering  stranger.  I  will  never  load  him  in 
his  adversity  with  accusations  which  may  indeed  be  unjust,  since  I  heard 
them  only  from  the  vilest  mouths." 

"  My  dear  boy  —  my  own  lad !"  said  Crawford,  taking  him  in  his  arms — 
*'  Ye  think  like  a  Scot,  every  joint  of  you  1  Like  one  that  will  forget  a 
cause  of  quarrel  with  a  friend  whose  back  is  already  at  the  wall,  and 
remember  nothing  of  him  but  his  kindness." 

"  Since  my  Lord  Crawford  has  embraced  my  nephew,"  said  Ludovio 
Lesly,  "I  will  embrace  him  also --though  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that 
to  understand  the  service  of  an  ambushment  is  as  necessary  to  a  soldier, 
as  it  is  to  a  priest  to  be  able  to  read  his  breviary." 

"  Be  hushed,  Ludovic,"  said  Crawford ;  "  ye  are  an  ass,  my  friend,  and 
ken  not  the  blessing  Heaven  has  sent  you  in  this  braw  callant —  And  now 
tell  me,  Quentin,  my  man,  hath  the  King  any  advice  of  this  brave,  Chris- 
tian, and  manly  resolution  of  yours ;  for,  poor  man,  he  had  need,  in  his 
strait,  to  ken  what  he  has  to  reckcm  upon.  Had  he  but  brought  the  whole 
brigade  of  Guards  with  him  !  —  But  God's  will  be  done  —  Kens  he  of  your 
purpose,  think  you  ?" 

**  I  really  can  hardly  tell,"  answered  Quentin  ;  "  but  I  assured  his  learned 
Astrologer,  Martins  Galeotti,  of  my  resolution  to  be  silent  on  all  that  could 
injure  the  King  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  particulars  which  I 
•uspect,  I  will  not  (under  your  favour)  communicate  even  to  your  lord- 
ship; and  to  the  philosopher  I  was,  of  course,  far  less  willinc:  to  aofeld 
myiolf." 
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"Hal— ay  r  aDswered  Lord  Crawford—*'  Oliver  did  indeed  tell  me  tha*. 
Galeotti  prophesied  most  stoutly  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  you  were 
to  hold ;  ana  I  am  truly  glad  to  find  he  did  so  on  better  authrrity  thas 
the  stars." 

"ife prophesy r'  said  Le  Balafr6,  laughing;  "the  stars  never  told  hin- 
that  honest  Ludovio  Lesly  used  to  help  yonder  wench  of  his  to  spend  the 
fair  ducats  he  flines  into  her  lap." 

"  Hush !  Ludovic/'  said  his  captain,  '*  hush  1  thou  beast,  man  I  —  If  thcu 
doet  not  respect  my  gray  hairs,  because  I  have  been  e'en  too  much  of  a 
nmtier  myseff,  renpect  the  boy's  youth  and  innocence,  and  let  us  have  no 
more  of  such  unbecoming  daffing." 

*'  Your  Honour  may  say  your  pleasure,"  answered  Ludovio  Lesly ;  *'  bni, 
by  my  faith,  second-sighted  Saunders  Souplejaw,  the  town-sonter  of  Glen- 
hoalakin,  was  worth  Gallotti,  or  Gallipottv,  or  whatever  ye  call  him,  twice 
told,  for  a  prophet.  He  foretold  that  all  my  sister's  cnildren  would  die 
some  dfky ;  and  he  foretold  it  in  the  very  hour  that  the  voun^est  was  born, 
and  that  is  this  lad  Quentin — who,  no  doubt,  will  one  day  die,  to  make  up 
the  prophecy  —  the  more's  the  pity  —  the  whole  curney  of  them  is  gone  but 
himself.  And  Saunders  foretold  to  myself  one  day,  that  I  should  oe  made 
by  marriage,  which  doubtless  will  also  happen  in  due  time,  though  it  hath 
not  yet  come  to  pass  —  though  how  or  when,  I  can  hardly  guess,  as  I  care 
not  myself  for  the  wedded  state,  and  Quentin  is  but  a  lad.  Also,  Saunders 
predicted " 

"  Nay,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "  unless  the  prediction  be  singularly  to  the 
purpose.  I  must  cut  you  short,  my  good  Ludovio ;  for  both  you  and  I  must 
now  leave  your  nephew,  with  prayers  to  Our  Lady  to  strengthen  him  in 
the  good  mind  he  is  in ;  for  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  light  word  might 
do  more  mischief  than  all  the  Parliament  of  Paris  could  mend.  My  bless- 
ing with  you,  my  lad ;  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  think  of  leaving  our  body ; 
for  Uiere  will  be  good  blows  going  presently  in  the  eye  of  day,  and  no 
ambuscade." 

**  And  my  blessing  too,  nephew,"  said  Ludovic  Lesly ;  "  for,  since  you 
have  satisfied  our  most  noble  captain,  I  also  am  satisfied,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"  Stav,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin,  and  led  Lord  Crawford  a  little  apart  from 
his  uncle.  **  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  person  besides  in 
the  world,  who,  having  learned  from  me  these  circumstances,  which  it  is 
essential  to  King  Louis's  safety  should  at  present  remain  concealed,  may 
not  think  that  the  same  obligation  of  secrecy,  which  attaches  to  me  as  the 
King's  soldier,  and  as  having  been  relieved  by  his  bounty,  is  at  all  binding 
on  her." 

"On  JterF'  replied  Crawford ;  "  nay.  if  there  be  a  woman  in  the  secret, 
the  Lord  ha'  mercy,  for  we  are  all  on  the  rocks  again  1" 

"Do  not  suppose  po,  my  lord,"  replied  Durward,  "but  use  your  interest 
with  the  Count  of  Cr^vecceur  to  permit  me  an  interview  with  the  Countess 
Isabelle  of  Cro^-e,  who  is  the  party  possesRed  of  mv  secret,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  I  can  persuade  her  to  be  as  silent  tis  I  shall  unquestionably  myself 
remain,  concerning  whatever  may  incense  the  Duke  against  King  Louis." 

The  old  soldier  mused  for  a  long  time  —  looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  then 
down  a^ain  upon  the  floor  —  then  shook  his  head,  —  and  at  length  said, 
"There  is. something  in  all  this,  which,  by  my  honour,  I  do  not  understand. 
The  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye  I  —  an  inten'iew  with  a  lady  of  her  birth, 
blood,  and  possessions ! — and  thou  a  raw  Scottish  lad,  so  certain  of  carrying 
thy  point  with  her?  Thou  art  either  strangely  confident,  my  young  friend, 
or  else  you  have  used  your  time  well  upon  the  journey.  But.  by  the  cross 
of  Saint  Andrew !  I  will  move  Crevecocur  in  thy  behalf;  and,  as  he  truly 
fears  that  Duke  Charles  may  be  provoked  against  the  King,  to  the  extremity 
•#f  falling  foci,  I  think  it  likely  he  may  grant  thy  request,  though,  by  ui^ 
honour,  it  is  a  comical  one  1" 
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So  !Ajni^,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  the  old  Lord  leffc  the  apar^ 
ment,  tbllowed  bj  Ludovic  Leslj«  who,  forming  his  looks  on  those  of  hiii 
prinnipal,  endeavoured,  though  knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  wonder, 
to  lo<.k  as  mysterious  and  important  as  Crawford  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes  Crawford  returned,  but  without  his  attendant,  Le  Balar 
M.  The  old  man  seeiaed  in  singular  humour,  laughing  and  chuckling  to 
himself  in  a  manner  which  strangely  distorted  his  stern  and  rigid  features, 
and  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head,  as  at  something  which  he  could  not 
help  condemning,  while  he  found  it  irresistibly  ludicrous.  "  My  certes, 
countryman,"  said  he,  ''but  you  are  not  blate — you  will  Derer  lose  fair 
lady  for  faint  heart  I  Cr^vecoeur  swallowed  your  proposal  as  he  would  have 
done  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and  swore  to  me  roundly,  by  all  the  saints  in  Bur* 
gundy,  that,  were  less  than  the  honour  of  princes  and  the  peace  of  kingdomi 
at  stake,  you  should  never  see  even  so  much  as  the  print  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle's  ff)ot  on  the  clay.  Were  it  not  that  he  had  a  dame,  and  a  fair  one, 
I  would  have  thought  that  he  meant  to  break  a  lance  for  the  prise  Mmseif. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  his  nephew,  the  Count  Stephen.  A  Countess  !  — would 
no  less  serve  you  to  be  minting  at? — But  come  along — your  interview  with 
her  must  be  brief —  But  I  fancy  you  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  little 
time  —  ho  1  ho  I  ho  !  —  By  my  ^aith,  I  can  hardly  chide  thee  for  the  pre- 
sumption, I  have  such  a  good  will  to  laugh  at  it  I" 

With  a  brow  like  scarlet,  at  once  offended  and  disconcerted  by  the  blunt 
inferences  of  the  old  soldier,  and  vexed  at  beholding  in  what  an  absurd 
light  his  passion  was  viewed  by  every  person  of  experience,  Durward 
followed  Lord  Crawford  in  silence  to  the  Ursuline  convent,  in  which  the 
Countess  was  lodged,  and  in  the  parlour  of  which  he  found  the  Count  de 
Crfevecoeur. 

'*  So,  young  gallant,"  said  the  latter,  sternly,  "  you  must  see  the  ffur  com- 
panion of  your  romantic  expedition  once  more,  it  seems?" 

''Yes,  my  Lord  Count,"  answered  Quentin,  firmly;  "and  what  is  more, 
I  must  see  her  alone." 

"That  shall  never  be,"  said  the  Count  de  Crfevecoeur. — "  Lord  Crawford, 
I  make  you  judge.  This  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  and 
companion  in  arms,  the  richest  heiress  in  Burgundy,  has  confessed  a  sort  of 
a  —  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  —  in  short,  she  is  a  fool,  and  ycur  man-at- 
arms  here  a  presumptuous  coxcomb  —  In  a  word,  they  shall  not  meet 
alone." 

"  Then  will  I  not  speak  a  single  word  to  the  Countess  in  your  presence," 
said  Quentin,  much  aelighted.  "  You  have  told  me  much  that  I  did  not 
dare,  presumptuous  as  I  may  be,  even  to  hope." 

"  Ay,  truly  said,  my  friend,"  said  Crawford.  "  You  have  been  imprudent 
in  your  communications ;  and,  since  you  refer  to  me,  and  there  is  a  a;uod 
stout  grating  across  the  parlour,  I  would  advise  you  to  trust  to  it,  and  let 
them  do  the  worst  with  tneir  tongues.  What,  man  !  the  life  of  a  King,  and 
many  thousands  besides,  is  not  to  be  weighed  with  the  chance  of  two  young 
things  whilly-whawing  in  ilk  other's  ears  for  a  minute." 

So  saying,  he  dragged  off  Cr^vecceur,  who  followed  very  reluctantly,  and 
cast  many  angry  glances  at  the  young  Archer  as  he  left  the  room. 

In  a  moment  after,  the  Countess  Isabelle  entered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grate,  and  no  sooner  saw  Quentin  alone  in  the  parlour,  than  she  stopped 
short,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute. 
"  Yet  why  should  I  be  ungrateful,"  she  said,  "  because  others  are  unjustly 
suspicious  ?  —  My  friend  —  my  preserver,  I  may  almost  say,  so  much  have 
I  been  beset  by  treachery  —  my  only  faithful  and  constant  friend  !" 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  through  the  grate,  nay, 
suffered  him  to  retain  it  until  he  had  covered  it  with  kisses,  not  unmingled 
with  tears.  She  only  said,  "  Durward,  were  we  ever  to  meet  again,  I  would 
not  permit  this  folly." 
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If  it  be  considered  that  Quentin  had  guarded  her  through  so  mauy  perils 
—  that  he  bad  been,  in  truth,  her  only  Taithful  and  zealous  protector,  pet«^ 
haps  my  fair  readers,  even  if  countesses  and  heiresses  should  be  of  the  num* 
ber,  will  pardon  the  derogation. 

But  the  Countess  extricntcd  her  hand  at  length,  and  stepping  a  pace  back 
from  the  grate,  asked  Durward,  in  a  very  embarrassed  tone,  what  boon  he 
had  to  ask  of  her  ?  —  '*  For  that  you  have  a  request  to  make,  I  have  learned 
from  the  old  Scottish  Lord,  who  came  here  but  now  with  my  cousin  of 
Cr^vecoDur.  Let  it  be  but  reasonable,"  she  said,  "but  such  as  poor  Isabelle 
ean  grant  with  duty  and  honour  uninfringed,  and  you  cannot  tax  my  slen- 
der powers  too  highly.  But,  oh  I  do  not  speak  hastily,  —  do  not  say,"  sha 
added,  looking  around  with  timidity,  "  aught  that  might,  if  overheard,  do 
orejudice  to  us  both  I" 

'*  Fear  not,  noble  lady,"  said  Quentin,  sorrowfully  ;  *'  it  is  not  here  that  I 
can  forget  the  distance  which  fate  has  placed  between  us,  or  expose  yon  to 
the  censurcR  of  your  proud  kindred,  as  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  love 
to  one,  poorer  and  less  powerful  —  not  perhaps  less  noble  than  themselves. 
Let  that  pass  like  a  dream  of  the  night  to  all  but  one  bosom,  where,  dream 
if  it  is,  it  will  fill  up  the  room  of  all  existing  realities." 

'*  Uush  I  hush  I"  said  Isabelle;  **for  your  own  sake,  —  for  mine,  —  be 
tilent  on  such  a  theme.    Tell  me  rather  what  it  is  you  have  to  ask  of  me.'' 

"  Forgiveness  to  one,"  replied  Quentin,  "  who,  for  his  own  selfish  views, 
hath  conducted  himself  as  your  enemy." 

"  I  trust  I  forgive  all  my  enemies,"  answered  Isabelle ;  "  but  oh,  Dur- 
ward !  through  what  scenes  have  your  courage  and  presence  of  mind  pro- 
tected me  !  —  Tonder  bloody  hall  —  the  good  Bishop  —  I  knew  not  tUl 
yesterday  half  the  horrors  I  had  unconsciously  witnessed  I" 

**Do  not  think  on  them,"  said  Quentin,  who  saw  the  transient  colour 
which  had  come  to  her  cheek  during  their  conference,  fast  fading  into  the 
most  deadly  paleness  —  **  Do  not  l(K)k  back,  but  look  steadily  forward,  as 
they  needs  must  who  walk  in  a  perilous  road.  Hearken  to  me.  King  Louis 
deserves  nothing  better  at  your  hand,  of  all  others,  than  to  be  proclaimed 
the  wily  and  insidious  politician,  which  he  really  is.  But  ^  tax  him  as  the 
encourager  of  your  flignt — still  more  as  the  author  of  a  plan  to  throw  you 
into  the  hands  of  De  la  Marck  —  will  at  this  moment  produce  perhaps  the 
King's  death  or  dethronement;  and,  at  all  events,  tne  most  bloody  war 
between  France  and  Burgundy  which  the  ^wo  countries  have  ever  been 
engaged  in." 

**  These  evils  shall  not  arrive  for  my  sake,  if  they  can  be  prevented,''  said 
the  Countess  Isabelle  ;  *'  and  indeed  your  slightest  request  were  enough  to 
make  me  forego  my  revenge,  were  that  at  any  time  a  passion  which  I  deeply 
cherish.  Is  it  possible  I  would  rather  remember  King  Louis's  injuries, 
than  your  invaluable  services  ?  —  Tet  how  is  this  to  be  ?  —  When  I  am 
called  before  my  Sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  must  either  stand 
silent,  or  speak  the  truth.  The  former  would  be  contumacy ;  and  to  a  false 
tale  you  will  not  desire  me  to  train  my  tongue." 

**  Surety  no,t"  said  Durward  ;  **  but  let  your  evidence  concerning  Louis 
be  confined  to  what  you  yourself  positively  know  to  be  truth ;  and  when 
you  mention  what  others  have  reported,  no  matter  how  credibly,  let  it  be  as 
reports  only,  and  beware  of  pleaging  your  own  personal  eviaence  to  that, 
wnich,  though  you  may  fully  believe,  you  cannot  personally  know  to  be 
true.  The  assembled  Council  of  Burgundy  cannot  refuse  to  a  monarch  the 
justice,  which  in  my  country  is  rendered  to  the  meanest  person  nndor  tMCih 
sation.  They  must  esteem  nim  innocent,  until  direct  and  sufficient  proof 
shall  demonstrate  his  guilt.  Now,  what  does  not  consist  with  your  own 
certain  knowledge,  should  be  proved  by  other  evidence  than  your  ropart 
horn  hearsay." 

"  I  thiak  I  understand  you,"  said  the  Counte>>9  Isabelle. 
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.    "  I  will  make  mj  meaDing  plainer/'  said  Quentin  ;  and  was  illostratiiig 
It  accordingly  by  more  than  one  instance,  when  the  oonventrbell  tolled. 

"That,"  said  the  Countess,  "is  a  signal  that  we  mast  part  —  part  fv 
ever! — But  do  not  forget  me,  Durward;  I  will  never  forget  you  —  yoar 
faithful  services " 

She  could  not  speak  more,  but  again  extended  her  hand,  which  was  again 
pressed  to  his  lips ;  and  I  know  not  how  It  was,  that,  in  endeavouring  tv 
withdraw  her  hand,  the  Countess  came  so  close  to  the  grating,  that  Qaentia 
was  encouraged  to  press  the  adieu  on  her  lips.  The  young  lady  did  not 
chide  him  —  perhaps  there  was  no  time ;  for  Cr^vecoeur  and  Crawford,  who 
had  been  from  some  loop-hole  eye-witnesses,  if  not  ear-witnesses  also,  of 
what  was  passing,  rushed  into  the  apartment,  the  first  in  a  towering  passion, 
the  latter  laughing,  and  holding  the  Count  back. 

"  To  your  chamber,  youn^  mistress  —  to  your  chamber  1"  exclaimed  the 
Count  to  Isabelle,  who,  flingmg  down  her  veil,  retired  in  all  haste, —  "  which 
should  be  exchanged  for  a  cell,  and  bread  and  water.  —  And  you,  gentle 
sir,  who  are  so  malapeft,  the  time  will  come  when  the  interests  of  eLings 
and  kingdoms  may  not  be  connected  with  such  as  you  are ;  and  you  shMl 
then  learn  the  penalty  of  your  audacity  in  raising  your  beggarly  eyes  — " 

"  Hush  1  huso  1  —  enough  said —  rein  up  —  rein  up,"  said  the  old  Lord ; 
— "  and  you,  Quentin,  I  command  you  be  silent,  and  begone  to  your 
quarters.  —  There  is  no  such  room  for  so  much  scorn  neither.  Sir  Count  of 
Cr^vecceur,  that  I  must  say  now  he  is  out  of  hearing — Quentin  Durward 
is  as  much  a  gentleman  as  the  King,  only,  as  the  Spaniard  says,  not  so 
rich.  He  is  as  noble  as  myself,  and  I  am  chief  of  my  name.  Tush,  tush  I 
nan,  vou  must  not  speak  to  us  of  penalties." 

**  Nrf  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Cr^vecoeur,  impatiently,  "the  insolenoe  of 
these  K>reign  mercenaries  is  proverbial,  and  should  receive  rather  rebuke 
than  encouragement  from  you,  who  are  their  leader." 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  answered  Crawford,  "  I  have  ordered  my  command 
for  these  fifty  years,  without  advice  either  from  Frenchman  or  Burgundian ; 
and  I  intend  to  do  so,  under  your  favour,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  hold 
it."  , 

"  Well,  well,  mv  lord,"  said  Cr^vecosur,  "  I  meant  you  no  disrespect ;  your 
nobleness,  as  well  as  your  age,  entitle  you  to  be  privileged  in  your  impa- 
tience ;  and  for  these  young  people,  I  am  satisfied  to  overlook  the  past,  Binoe 
I  will  take  care  that  they  never  meet  again." 

"  Do  not  take  that  upon  your  salvation,  Cr^vecoeur,"  said  the  old  Lord, 
laughing,  "  mountains,  it  is  said,  may  meet,  and  why  not  mortal  creatures 
that  have  legs,  and  life  and  love  to  put  those  legs  in  motion  ?  Yon  kiss, 
Cr^vecoBur,  came  tenderly  off —  methinks  it  was  ominous." 

"  You  are  striving  again  to  disturb  my  patience,"  said  Cr^vecoeur,  "  bot 
I  will  not  give  you  that  advantage  over  me.  Hark  I  they  toll  the  summons 
to  the  Castle  —  an  awful  meeting,  of  which  God  only  can  foretell  the  issue." 

"  This  issue  I  can  foretell,"  said  the  old  Scottish  Lord, "  that  if  violence  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  person  of  ^he  King,  few  as  his  friends  are,  and  surrounded 
by  his  enemies,  he  shall  neither  fail  alone  nor  unavenged ;  and  grieved  I 
am,  that  his  own  positive  orders  have,  prevented  my  taking  measures  to 
prepare  for  such  an  issue." 

"  My  Lord  of  Crawford,"  said  the  Burgundian,  "  to  anticipate  such  evil 
is  the  sure  way  to  give  occasion  to  it.  Obey  the  orders  of  your  royal  masttr, 
and  give  no  pretext  for  violence  by  taking  hasty  offence,  and  you  ynM  find 
that  tne  day  w'll  pass  over  more  smoothly  than  you  now  ooigectvre." 
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lie  rather  had,  1117  heart  might  Ael  jom  love, 
rbaa  107  displeased  ere  tee  7oor  ci}urtes7. 
'Dp,  ooQun.  up  —  7oar  heart  is  np,  I  know, 
7W«  high  at  least —^Uumgh  Toor  liiiee — 

KXINI  RiCHAKS  n. 

At  ihe  first  tol!  of  the  bell,  which  was  to  sammon  the  great  nobles  of 
ftargandj  together  in  council,  with  the  very  few  French  peers  who  could  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  Duke  Charles,  followed  by  a  part  of  his  train, 
armed  with  partisans  and  battle-axes,  entered  the  Hall  or  Herbert's  Tower, 
in  the  Castle  of  Peronne.  King  Louis,  who  had  expected  the  risit,  arose 
and  made  two  stefM  towards  the  DuVe,  and  then  remuned  standing  with  an 
air  of  dignity,  which,  in  spite  of  the  meanness  of  his  dress,  and  the  famili- 
arity of  nis  ordinary  manners,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  assume  when  he 
indged  it  necessary.  Upon  the  present  important  crisis,  the  composure  of 
his  demeanour  had  an  evident  effect  upon  his  rival,  who  changed  the  abrupt 
and  hasty  step  with  which  he  entered  the  apartment,  into  one  more 
becoming  a  great  vassal  entering  the  presence  of  his  Lord  Paramount. 
Apparently  the  Duke  had  formed  the  internal  resolution  to  treat  Louis,  in 
the  outset  at  least,  with  the  formalities  due  to  his  high  station  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  evident,  that,  in  doine  so,  he  put  no  small  constraint  upon 
ybe  fiery  impatience  of  his  own  disposition,  and  was  scarce  able  to  control 
the  feelings  of  resentment,  and  the  thirst  of  revenge,  which  boiled  in  hie 
bosom.  Hence,  though  he  compelled  himself  to  use  the  outward  acts,  and 
in  some  degree  the  language,  of  courtesy  and  reverence,  his  colour  came 
and  went  rapidly  —  his  voice  was  abrupt,  hoarse,  and  broken  —  his  limbs 
shook,  as  if  impatient  of  the  curb  imposed  on  his  motions  —  he  frowned 
and  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood  came  —  and  every  look  and  movement  showed 
that  the  most  passionate  prince  who  ever  lived,  was  under  the  dominion  of 
one  of  his  most  violent  paroxysms  of  fury. 

The  King  marked  this  war  of  passion  with  a  calm  and  untroubled  eye ; 
for,  though  he  gathered  from  the  Duke's  looks  a  foretaste  of  the  bitterness 
of  death,  which  he  dreaded  alike  as  a  mortal  and  a  sinful  man,  vet  he  was 
resolved,  like  a  wary  and  skilful  pilot,  neither  to  suffer  himself  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  his  own  fears,  nor  to  abandon  the  helm,  while  there  was  a 
chance  of  saving  the  vessel  by  adroit  pilotage.  Therefore,  when  the  Duke 
in  a  hoarse  and  broken  tone,  said  something  of  the  scarcity  of  his  accom* 
modations,  he  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  he  could  not  complain,  since  he 
had  as  yet  found  Herbert's  Tower  a  better  residence  than  it  had  proved  to 
one  of  his  ancestors. 

"  They  told  you  the  tradition  then  ?''  said  Charles  —  "  Yes  —-  here  he  was 
slain  —  but  it  was  because  he  refused  to  take  the  cowl,  and  finish  his  days 
to  a  monastery.'' 

"  The  more  fool  he,"  said  Louis,  affecting  unconcern,  '*  since  he  gained 
tiie  torment  of  being  a  martyr,  without  the  merit  of  being  a  saint." 

"  I  come,"  said  the  Duke,  "  to  pray  your  Majesty  to  attend  a  high  council 
at  which  things  of  weight  are  to  be  deliberated  upon  concerning  the  welfare 
of  France  and  Burgundy.  You  will  presently  meet  them, — that  is,  if  such 
be  your  pleasure  —  " 

'*  Nay,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  **  never  strain  courtesy  so  far,  as 
ta  entreat  what  you  may  so  boldly  command.  —  To  council,  since  such  is 
roni  Grace's  pleasure.    We  are  somewhat  shorn  of  our  train,"  he  added, 
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lookiDi^  upon  the  small  suite  that  arranged  themselves  to  attend  him** 
'*  but  jou,  cousin,  mu8t  shine  out  for  us  both/' 

Marshalled  bv  Toif  on  d'Or,  chief  of  the  heralds  of  Burgundy,  the  Princet 
leP:  the  Earl  Herbert's  Tower,  and  entered  the  castle-yard,  which  Louis 
observed  was  filled  with  the  Duke's  body-guard  and  men-at-arms,  splendidly 
accoutred,  and  drawn  up  in  martial  array.  Crtissing  the  court,  they  entered 
the  Council-hall,  which  was  in  a  much  more  modern  part  of  the  buildinc 
than  that  of  which  Louis  had  been  the  tenant,  and,  though  in  disrepair,  had 
beep  hastily  arranged  for  the  solemnity  of  a  public  council.  Two  chairs  of 
state  were  erected  under  the  same  canopy,  that  for  the  King  being  raised  two 
steps  higher  than  the  one  which  the  Duke  was  to  occupy ;  about  twenty  of 
the  chief  nobility  sat,  arranged  in  due  order,  on  either  hand  of  the  chair  of 
state ;  and  thus,  when  both  the  Princes  were  seated,  the  person  for  whose 
trial,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  council  was  summoned,  held  the  higbefl 
place,  and  appeared  to  preside  in  it. 

It  was  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  this  inconsistency,  and  the  scruples  which 
might  have  been  inspired  by  it,  that  Duke  Charles,  having  bowed  slightly 
to  the  royal  chair,  bluntly  opened  the  sitting  with  the  following  words : — 

"  My  good  vassals  and  councillors,  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  what  dis^ 
turbances  have  arisen  in  our  territories,  both  in  our  father's  time,  and  in 
our  own,  from  the  rebellion  of  vassals  against  superiors,  and  subjects 
against  their  princes.  And  lately,  we  have  had  the  most  dreadful  proof  of 
the  height  to  which  these  evils  have  arrived  in  our  case,  by  the  scandalous 
flight  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  hor  aunt  the  Lady  Uameline, 
to  take  refuge  with  a  foreign  power,  thereby  renouncing  their  fealty  to  us, 
and  inferring  the  forfeiture  of  their  fiefs ;  and  in  another  more  dreadfal 
and  deplorable  instance,  by  the  sacrilegious  and  bloody  murder  of  our 
beloved  brother  and  ally  the  Bishop  oCLiege,  and  the  rebellion  of  that 
treacherous  city,  which  was  but  too  mildly  punished  for  the  last  insurrec- 
tion. We  have  been  informed  that  these  sad  events  may  be  traced,  not 
merely  to  the  inconstancy  and  folly  of  women,  and  the  presumption  of 
pampered  citisens,  but  to  the  agency  of  foreign  power,  and  the  interference 
of  a  mighty  neighbour,  from  whom,  if  good  deeds  could  merit  any  return 
in  kind.  Burgundy  could  have  expected  nothing  but  the  most  sincere  and 
devoted  friendship.  If  this  should  prove  truth,"  said  the  Duke,  setting  his 
teeth,  and  pressing  his  heel  against  the  ground,  **  what  consideration  shall 
withhold  us  —  the  means  being  in  our  power — from  taking  such  measures, 
as  shall  effectual ly,  and  at  the  very  source,  close  up  the  main  spring,  from 
which  these  evils  have  yearly  flowed  on  us?" 

The  Duke  had  be^un  his  speech  with  some  calmness,  but  he  elevated  hii 
voice  at  the  conclusion ;  and  the  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  tone  which 
made  all  the  councillors  tremble,  and  brought  a  transient  fit  of  paleness 
across  the  King's  cheek.  He  instantly  recalled  his  courage,  however,  and 
addressed  the  council  in  his  turn,  in  a  tone  evincing  so  much  ease  and 
composure,  that  the  Duke,  though  he  seemed  desirous  to  interrupt  or  step 
him,  found  no  decent  opportunity  to  do  so. 

"Nobles  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,"  he  said,  "Knights  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece  1  since  a  King  must  plead  his  cause  as  an 
accused  person,  he  cannot  desire  more  distinguished  judges,  than  the  flower 
of  noblesse,  and  muster  and  pride  of  chivalry.  Our  fair  cousin  of  Bur- 
gundy hath  but  darkened  the  dispute  between  us,  in  so  far  as  his  courtesy 
has  declined  to  state  it  in  precise  terras.  I,  who  have  no  cause  for  observ- 
ing such  delicacy,  nay,  whose  condition  permits  me  not  to  do  so,  crave.  leave 
to  speak  more  precisely.  It  is  to  Us,  my  lords  —  to  Us,  his  liege  lord,  his 
kinsman,  his  ally,  that  unhappy  circumstances,  perverting  our  cousin's 
clear  juagment  and  better  nature,  have  induced  him  to  apply  the  hateful 
rhar^s  of  seducing  his  vassals  from  their  allegiance,  stirring  up  the  people 
)f  Liege  to  revolt,  and  stimulating  the  outlawed  William  de  la  Marck  Is 
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•ommii  a  most  cruel  and  saorilesious  murder.  Nobloe  of  France  and  6ur> 
gundy,  I  might  truly  appeal  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  now  stand,  ac 
being  in  themselves  a  complete  contradiction  of  such  an  accusation  ;  tor  is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that,  having  the  sense  of  a  rational  being  left  me,  I  should 
have  thrown  myself  unreservedly  into  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
while  1  was  practising  treachery  against  him,  such  as  could  not  fail  to  be 
discovered,  and  which  being  discovered,  must  place  me,  as  I  now  stand,  in 
the  power  of  a  justly  exasperated  prince  ?  The  folly  of  one  who  shonl<! 
seat  himself  quietly  down  to  repose  on  a  mine,  afVer  he  had  lighted  the 
match  which  was  to  cause  instant  explosion,  would  have  been  wisdom  com- 

Kred  to  mine.  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  amongst  the  perpetrators  of  those 
rrible  treasons  at  Schonwaldt,  villains  have  been  busy  with  my  name  — 
but  am  I  to  be  answerable,  who  have  given  them  no  right  to  use  it?  —  If 
two  silly  women,  disgusted  on  account  of  some  romantic  cause  of  displea* 
sure,  sought  refusa  at  my  Court,  does  it  follow  that  they  did  so  by  my 
direction  ?  —  It  will  be  found,  when  inquired  into,  that,  since  honour  and 
ebivalry  forbade  my  sending  them  back  prisoners  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy, 
— which  I  think,  gentlemen,  no  one  who  wears  the  collar  of  these  Orders 
would  suggest,  — that  I  came  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  point,  by 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  father  in  God,  who  is  now  a 
saint  m  heaven."  —  Here  Louis  seemed  much  affected  and  pressed  his  ker- 
chief to  his  eyes  —  "In  the  hands,  I  say,  of  a  member  of  my  own  family, 
and  still  more  closely  united  with  that  of  Burgundy,  whose  situation, 
exalted  condition  in  the  church,  and  alas !  whose  numerous  virtues,  quali* 
fied  him  to  be  the  protector  of  these  unhappy  wanderers  for  a  little  while, 
and  the  mediator  betwixt  them  and  their  liege  Lord.  I  say,  therefore,  the 
only  circumstances  which  seem  in  my  brother  of  Burgundy's  hasty  view  of 
this  subject,  to  argue  unworthy  suspicions  against  me,  are  such  as  can  be 
explained  on  the  fairest  and  most  honourable  motives ;  and  I  say,  more- 
over, that  no  one  particle  of  credible  evidence  can  be  brought  to  support 
the  injurious  charges  which  have  induced  my  brother  to  alter  his  friendly 
looks  towards  one  who  came  to  him  in  full  confidence  of  friendship — have 
eaused  him  to  turn  his  festive  hall  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  his  hospitable 
apartments  into  a  prison.'' 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  breaking  in  as  soon  as  the  Ring 
paused,  **  for  your  being  here  at  a  time  so  unluckily  roinciding  with  tbr 
execution  of  your  projects,  I  can  only  account  by  dupposing,  that  those 
who  make  it  their  trade  to  impose  on  others,  do  sometimes  egregiously 
delude  themselves.  The  engineer  is  sometimes  killed  by  the  springing  of 
his  own  petard.  —  For  what  is  to  follow,  let  it  depend  on  the  event  of  this 
solemn  inquiry.  —  Bring  hither  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croyel" 

As  the  young  lady  was  introduced,  supported  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur,  who  had  her  husoand's  commands  to  that  effect, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Abbess  of  the  (Jrsuline  convent,  Charles  exclaimed, 
with  his  usual  harshness  of  voice  and  manner,  —  "Sob!  sweet  Princess  — 
you,  who  could  scarce  find  breath  to  answer  us  when  we  last  laid  our  just 
and  reasonable  commands  on  you,  yet  have  had  wind  enough  to  run  as  long 
a  course  as  ever  did  hunted  doe — what  think  you  of  the  fair  work  you  have 
made  between  two  great  Princes,  and  two  mighty  countries,  that  have  been 
like  to  go  to  war  for  your  baby  face^" 

The  publicity  of  the  scene,  and  the  violence  of  Charles's  manner,  totally 
overcame  the  resolution  which  Isabelle  had  formed  of  throwing  herself  at 
the  Duke's  feet,  and  imploring  him  to  take  possession  of  her  estates,  and 
permit  her  to  retire  into  a  cloister.  She  stood  motionless,  like  a  terrified 
i<^male  in  a  storm,  who  hears  the  thunder  roll  on  every  side  of  her,  and 
apprehends  in  every  fresh  peal,  the  bolt  which  is  to  strike  her  dead.  The 
Uountesi  of  Orfevecosur,  a  woman  of  spirit  equal  to  her  birth  end  to  tlie 
)6aaty  which  she  preserved  even  in  her  matronly  years,  judged  it  necemary 
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to  interfere.  **  Mj  Lord  Dake/'  she  said,  "  my  fair  ooaein  Ib  under  n^ 
protectioD.  I  know  better  than  your  Grace  how  women  should  be  treated 
and  we  will  leave  this  presence  instantly,  unless  you  use  b  tone  and  language 
more  suitable  to  our  rank  and  sex/' 

The  Duke  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  ''  Gr^veooear/'  he  said,  "  thy  tameneM 
hath  made  a  lordly  dame  of  thy  Countess ;  but  that  is  no  affair  of  mine. 
Giye  a  seat  to  yonder  simple  girl,  to  whom,  so  far  from  feeling  enmity,  1 
design  the  highest  grace  and  honour.  —  Sit  down,  mistress,  and  tell  us  al 
your  leisure  what  fiend  possessed  you  to  fly  from  your  native  country,  and 
embrace  the  trade  of  a  damsel  adventurous." 

With  much  pain,  and  not  without  several  interruptions,  Isabelle  confessed, 
that,  being  absolutely  determined  against  a  match  proposed  to  her  by  the 
J>uke  of  furrundy,  she  had  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  protectieQ  of 
the  Court  of  France. 

'* And  under  protection  of  the  French  Monarch,"  said  Charles  —  "Of 
that,  doubtless,  you  were  well  assured  V 

**l  did  indeed  so  think  myself  assured,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle^ 
**  otherwise  I  had  not  tak'3n  a  step  so  decided." — ^Here  Charles  looked  upon 
Louis  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible  bitterness,  which  the  King  supnorted 
with  the  utmost  firmness,  except  that  his  lip  grew  something  whiter  than  it 
was  wont  to  be. — "  But  my  information  concerning  King  Louis's  intentions 
towards  us,"  couUnued  the  Countess,  after  a  short  pause,  "  was  almost 
entirely  derived  from  my  unhappy  aunt,  the  Lady  Hameline,  and  her 
opinions  were  formed  upon  the  assertions  and  insinuations  of  persons  whom 
I  have  since  discovered  to  be  the  vilest  traitors  and  most  faithless  wretcbea 
in  the  world."  She  then  stated,  in  brief  terms,  what  she  had  since  come  to 
learn  of  the  treachery  of  Marthon,  and  of  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  and 
added,  that  she  "entertained  no  doubt  that  the  elder  Maugrabin,  called 
Zamet,  the  original  adviser  of  their  flight,  was  capable  of  every  species  of 
treachery,  as  well  as  of  assuming  the  character  of  an  agent  of  Louis  with- 
out authority." 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  Countess  continued  her  story,  which  she 
prosecuted,  though  very  briefly,  from  the  time  she  left  the  territories  of 
burgundy,  in  company  with  her  aunt,  until  the  storming  of  Schonwaldt» 
and  her  final  surrender  to  the  Count  of  Cr^vecocur.  Au  remained  mute 
after  she  had  finished  her  brief  and  broken  narrative,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  bent  his  fierce  dark  eyes  on  the  ground,  like  one  who  seeks  for  s 

Eretext  to  indulge  his  passion,  but  finds  none  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify 
imself  in  his  own  eyes.  *'  The  mole,''  he  said  at  length,  looking  upwards, 
"winds  not  his  dark  subterraneous  path  beneath  our  feet  the  less  certainly, 
that  we,  though  conscious  of  his  motions,  cannot  absolutely  trace  them. 
Yet  I  would  know  of  King  Louis,  wherefore  he  maintained  these  ladies  at 
his  Court,  had  they  not  gone  thither  by  his  own  invitation." 

**  I  did  not  so  entertain  them,  fair  cousin,"  answered  the  King.  "  Oat  of 
compassion,  indeed,  I  received  them  in  privacy,  but  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop, 
your  own  ally,  and  who  was  (may  God  assoil  him !)  a  better  judge  than  I, 
or  any  secular  prince,  how  to  reconcile  the  protection  due  to  the  fugitives, 
with  thd  duty  which  a  king  owes  to  his  ally,  from  whose  dominions  they 
have  fled.  I  boldly  ask  this  young  4ady,  whether  my  reception  of  them 
^as  cordial,  or  whether  it  was  not,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  made  them 
express  regret  that  they  had  made  my  Court  their  place  of  refuge?" 

"  So  much  was  it  otherwise  than  cordial,"  answered  the  Countess,  *'  that 
it  induced  me,  at  least,  to  doubt  how  far  it  was  possible  that  your  Majesty 
should  have  actually  given  the  invitation  of  which  we  bad  been  assured,  by 
those  who  called  themselves  your  agents ;  since,  supposing  them  to  hovM 
inooeeded  only  as  they  were  duly  authorized,  it  would  have  been  bard  tr 
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yooT  Majesty's  conduct  with  that  to  be  ezpectod  from  a  king,  a 
lmi|rht,  and  a  gentleman.'* 

The  Countess  turned  her  eyes  to  the  King  as  she  spoke,  with  a  lool 
which  was  probably  intended  as  a  reproach,  but  the  breast  of  Louis  wae 
armed  asainst  all  such  artillery.  On  the  contrary,  waving  slowly  his 
expanded  hands,  and  looking  around  the  circle,  he  seemed  to  make  a 
triumphant  appeal  to  all  present,  upon  the  testimony  borne  to  his  innocence 
ID  the  Countess's  reply. 

Burgundy,  meanwhile,  cast  on  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  that  if  in 
pome  degree  silenced,  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  satisfied,  and  then 
said  abruptly  to  the  Countess, — "  Methinks,  fair  mistress,  in  this  account  of 
▼our  wanderings,  you  have  forgot  all  mention  of  certain  love-passages — So, 
bo !  blushing  ^ready  ? — Certain  knights  of  the  forest,  by  whom  your  quiet 
was  for  a  time  interrupted.  Well — that  incident  hath  come  to  our  ear,  and 
•omething  we  may  presently  form  out  of  it. — Tell  me.  King  Louis,  were  it 
not  well,  oefore  this  vagrant  Helen  of  Troy,  or  of  Croye,  set  more  kings  by 
the  ears,  were  it  not  well  to  carve  out  a  fitting  match  for  her  ?" 

King  Louis,  though  conscious  what  ungrateful  proposal  was  likely  to  be 
made  next,  gave  a  calm  and  silent  assent  to  what  Charles  said ;  but  the 
Goontesa  herself  was  restored  to  coun^e  by  the  very  extremity  of  her 
situation.  She  Quitted  the  arm  of  the  Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur,  on  which 
she  had  hitherto  leaned,  came  forward  timidly,  yet  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
and  kneeling  before  the  Duke's  throne,  thus  addressed  him : — "  Noble  Duke 
of  Bargandy,  and  my  lieee  Lord ;  I  acknowledge  my  fault  in  having  with* 
drawn  myself  from  your  dominions  without  your  gracious  permission,  and 
will  most  humbly  acquiesce  in  any  penalty  you  are  pleased  to  impose.  I 
place  my  lands  and  castles  at  yc)ur  rightful  disposal,  and  pray  you  only  of 
your  own  bounty,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory,  to  allow  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Croye,  out  of  her  large  estate,  such  a  moderate  main- 
tenance as  may  find  her  admission  into  a  convent  for  the  remainder  of  hex' 
Ofe." 

"  What  think  you.  Sire,  of  the  young  person's  petition  to  us  7"  saicL  ths 
Duke,  addressing  Louis. 

**  As  of  a  holy  and  humble  motion,"  said  the  King,  "  which  doubtless 
oomes  from  that  grace  which  ought  not  to  be  resisted  or  withstood." 

*'  The  humble  and  lowly  shall  be  exalted,"  said  Charles.  "  Arise,  Countess 
Isabelle — we  mean  better  for  you  than  you  have  devised  for  yourself.  We 
mean  neither  to  seouestrate  yuur  estates,  nor  to  abase  your  honours,  but, 
on  the  contraiT,  will  add  largely  to  both." 

"  Alas  1  my  lord,"  said  the  Countess,  continuing  on  her  knees,  '*  it  is  even 
that  well-meant  goodness  which  I  fev  still  more  than  your  Grace's  dii»- 
pleasure,  since  it  compels  me " 

"  Saint  George  of  Burgundy  I"  said  Duke  Charles,  "  is  our  will  to  be 
thwarted,  and  our  commands  disputed,  at  every  turn  7  Up,  I  say,  minion, 
and  withdraw  for  the  present — when  we  have  time  to  think  of  thee,  we  will 
so  order  matters,  that,  Teste- Saints  Oris !  you  shall  either  obey  us,  or  do 


worse." 


Notwithstanding  this  stern  answer,  the  Countess  Isabelle  remained  at  his 
feet,  and  would  probably,  by  her  pertinacity,  have  driven  him  to  say  upon 
the  spot  somethmg  yet  more  severe,  had  not  the  Countees  of  Cr^vecceur, 
who  better  knew  that  Prince's  humour,  interfered  to  raise  her  young  friend. 
and  to  conduct  her  from  the  hall. 

Qa«ntin  Durward  was  now  summoned  to  appear,  and  presented  himself 
bw^fore  the  King  and  Duke  with  that  freedom,  distant  alike  from  baehful 
raserve  aqd  intrusive  boldness,  which  becomes  a  youth  at  once  well-born 
and  well-nuitured,  who  gives  honour  where  it  is  due,  but  without  permitting 
himself  U*  bo  dazzled  or  confused  by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to 
V«  rendered     His  uncle  had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  again  equips 
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ping  Litnself  in  the  arms  and  dress  of  an  Aroher  of  the  Soottish  Guard, 
and  nis  complexion,  mien,  and  air,  suited  in  an  uncommon  de|i;ree  hii 
splendid  appearance.  His  extreme  youth,  too,  prepossessed  the  councillors 
in  his  favour,  the  rather  that  no  one  could  easily  helieve  that  the  sapusioua 
Louis  would  have  chosen  so  verv  young  a  person  to  become  the  confidant  of 
political  intrigues ;  and  thus  the  King  enjoyed,  in  this,  as  in  other  •saaes* 
oonsiderable  advantage  from  his  singular  choice  of  agents,  both  as  to  age 
and  rank,  where  such  election  seemed  least  likely  to  be  made.  At  the 
command  of  the  Duke,  sanctioned  by  that  of  Louis,  Qnentin  commenced  an 
account  of  his  journey  with  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Liege,  premising  a  statement  of  King  Louis's  instructions,  which  were,  that 
he  should  escort  them  safely  to  the  Castle  of  the  Bishop. 
And  you  obeyed  my  orders  accordingly,"  said  the  King. 
I  did.  Sire,'*  replied  the  Scot. 

You  omit  a  circumstance,'^  said  the  Duke.     "  You  were  set  upon  in  the 
forest  by  two  wandering  knights." 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  remember  or  to  proclaim  such  an  incident," 
said  the  youth,  blushing  ingenuously. 

"  But  it  doth  not  become  me  to  forget  it,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
'*  This  youth  discharged  his  commission  manfully,  and  maintained  his  tmst 
in  a  manner  that  I  shall  long  remember.  —  Come  to  my  apartment,  Archer, 
when  this  matter  is  over,  and  thou  shalt  find  I  have  not  forgot  thy  braTO 
bearing,  while  I  am  ^lad  to  see  it  is  equalled  by  thy  modesty." 

"  And  come  to  mine,"  said  Dunois.  **  I  have  a  helmet  for  thee,  since  I 
think  I  owe  thee  one."  Quentin  bowed  low  to  both,  and  the  examinattoit 
was  resumed.     At  the  command  of  Duke  Charles,  he  produced  the  written 


(I 


{ 


ou  may  be  pleased  to  observe,  to  cross  the  Maes  near  Namur ;  whereas  I 
ept  the  left  bank,  as  being  both  the  ni^her  and  the  safer  road  to  Liege." 

**  And  wherefore  that  alteration  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

""Because  I  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  guide,"  answered  Quentiii. 

*'  Now  mark  the  questions  I  have  next  to  ask  thee,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Reply 
truly  to  them,  and  fear  nothing  from  the  resentment  of  any  one.  But  if 
you  palter  or  double  in  your  answers,  I  will  have  tliee  hang  alive  in  an  iron 
chain  from  the  steeple  of  the  market-house,  where  theu  dhalt  wish  for  death 
for  many  an  hour  ere  he  come  to  relieve  you  I" 

There  was  a  deep  silence  ensued.  At  length,  having  given  the  yoath 
time,  as  he  thought,  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
the  Duke  demanded  to  know  of  Durward,  who  his  guide  was,  by  whom 
supplied,  and  wherefore  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  suspicion  of  himT 
To  the  first  of  these  questions,  Quentin  Durward  answered,  by  naming  Hay- 
raddin  Maugrabin,  the  Bohemian ;  to  the  second,  that  the  guide  had  been 
recommended  by  Tristan  THermite ;  and  in  reply  to  the  third  point,  he 
mentioned  what  had  happened  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  near  Namur; 
bow  the  Bohemian  had  been  expelled  from  the  holy  house;  and  how, 
jealous  of  his  behaviour,  he  had  dogged  him  to  a  rendezvous  with  one  of 
William  de  la  Marck's  lanzknechts,  where  he  overheard  them  arrange  a 
plan  for  surprising  the  ladies  who  were  under  his  protection. 

**  Now,  hark  thee,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  once  more  remember  thy  lift 
depends  on  thy  veracity,  did  these  villains  mention  their  hatine  this  ETing'ff 
»—  I  mean  this  very  King  Louis  of  France's  authority,  for  their  scheme  oi 
surprising  the  escort,  and  carrying  away  the  ladies  ?" 

"  If  such  infamous  fellows  had  said  so,"  replied  Quentin, "  I  know  not 
hew  I  should  have  believed  them,  having  the  word  of  the  King  himself  to 
place  in  opposition  to  theirs." 

Louis,  who  had  listened  hitherto  with  most  earnest  attention,  conld  iiot 
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help  drawing  his  breath  deeply,  when  he  heard  Darward's  answer,  in  the 
Banner  of  one  from  whose  bosom  a  heavy  weight  has  been  at  onoe  remoTed. 
The  Duke  again  looked  disconcerted  and  moody ;  and,  returning  to  th« 
eharge,  questioned  Quentin  still  more  closely,  whether  be  did  not  under 
•land,  fit>m  these  men's  private  conversation,  that  the  plots  which  they 
meditated  had  King  Louis's  sanction  7 

'*  I  repeat,  that  I  heard  nothing  which  could  authorize  me  to  say  so/' 
answered  the  young  man,  who,  though  internally  convinced  of  the  King'? 
accession  to  the  treachery  of  Uayraddin,  yet  held  it  contrary  to  his  allegiance 
to  bring  forward  bis  own  suspicions  on  the  subject;  "  and  if  I  Jiad  heard 
such  men  make  such  an  assertion,  I  again  say,  that  I  would  not  have  gireo 
their  testimony  weight  against  the  instructions  of  the  King  himself." 

**  Thou  art  a  faithful  messenger,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  sneer  ;  **  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  in  obeying  the  King's  instruction^  thou  hast  disap- 
pointed his  expectations  in  a  manner  that  thou  mightest  have  smarted  for, 
but  that  subsequent  events  have  made  thy  bull-head  fidelity  seem  like  good 
service." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin  Durward  ;  '*  all  I  know 
is,  thai  my  master  King  Louis  sent  me  to  protect  these  ladies,  and  that  I  did 
ao  accordingly,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  both  in  the  journey  to  Schon- 
waldi,  and  through  the  subsequent  scenes  which  took  place.  I  understood 
the  instructions  of  the  King  to  be  honourable,  and  I  executed  them  honour- 
ably ;  had  they  been  of  different  tenor,  they  would  not  have  suited  one  of 
my  name  or  nation." 

"  Fier  comme  un  Ecossois"  said  Charles,  who«  however  disappointed  at 
the  tenor  of  Durward's  reply,  was  not  unjust  enough  to  blame  him  for  his 
boldness.  **But  hark  thee.  Archer,  what  instructions  were  those  which 
made  thee,  as  some  sad  fugitives  from  Schonwaldt  have  informed  us, 
parade  the  streets  of  Liege,  at  the  head  of  those  mutineers,  who  afterwards 
cruelly  murdered  their  temporal  Prince  and  spiritual  Father  ?  And  what 
harangue  was  it  which  thou  didst  make  after  that  murder  was  committed, 
in  which  you  took  upon  you,  as  agent  for  Louis,  to  assume  authority  among 
the  villains  who  bad  just  perpetrated  so  great  a  crime  ?" 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Quentin,  '*  there  are  many  who  coul^  testify,  that  I 
assumed  not  the  character  of  an  envoy  of  France  in  the  town  of  Liege,  but 
had  it  fixed  upon  me  by  the  obstinate  clamours  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  refused  to  ^ve  credit  to  any  disclamation  which  I  could  make.  This 
I  told  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  Bishop  when  I  had  made  my  (.scape 
from  the  city,  and  recommended  their  attention  to  the  security  of  the  Castle, 
which  might  have  prevented  the  calamity  and  horror  of  the  succeeding 
night.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  I  did,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  avail 
myself  of  the  influence  which  my  imputed  character  gave  me,  to  save  the 
C<iuntess  Isabelle,  to  protect  my  own  life,  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  rein  in 
the  humour  for  slaughter,  which  had  already  broke  out  in  so  dreadful  an 
instance.  I  repeat,  and  will  maintain  it  with  my  body,  that  I  had  no  com* 
mission  of  any  kind  from  the  King  of  France,  respecting  the  people  of 
Liege,  far  less  instructions  to  instigate  them  to  mutiny  ;  and  that,  finally, 
when  I  did  avail  myself  of  that  imputed  character,  it  was  as  if  I  had  snatched 
up  a  shield  to  protect  myself  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  and  used  it,  as  I 
should  surely  have  done,  for  the  defence  of  myself  and  others,  without 
inquiring  whether  I  had  a  right  to  the  heraldic  emblazonments  which  it 
displayed." 

"And  therein,  my  young  companion  and  prisoner,"  said  Cr^vecoeur, 
to/iable  any  longer  to  remain  silent,  "  acted  with  equal  spirit  and  good  sense ; 
and  his  doing  so  cannot  justly  be  imputed  as  blame  to  King  Louis." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  among  the  surrounding  nobility,  which 
founded  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  King  Louis,  whilst  it  gave  no  little  offence 
to  Charles.     He  rolled  his  eyes  angrily  around;  and  the  sentiments^  so 
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fl^nerall  J  expressed  by  so  many  of  his  highest  vassals  and  wisest  oomeiUon^ 
would  not  perhaps  have  prevented  bis  giving  way  to  bis  violent  and  de» 

gotio  tomper,  had  not  Des  Comines,  who  foresaw  the  danger,  prevented  it» 
y  suddonlv  announcing  a  herald  from  the  city  of  Liege. 
"  A  herald  from  weavers  and  nailers !"  exclaimed  the  Dake — ''but,  admit 
him  instantly.     By  Our  Lady,  I  will  learn  from  this  same  herald  something 
farther  of  his  employers'  hopes  and  projects,  than  this  young  French-Soottiso 
nan-at-arms  seems  desirous  to  tell  me  1" 


<»W^^>^MVM^^>V^^»»^^^^»^^<^^*»^i^«»'«<»*»>»»«N^^ 


TEX   HKRALD. 

ArieL   ——Hark  I  lh«f  row. 
Pnupen.    Let  them  be  hunted  lODiidlf. 

Thkrk  was  room  made  in  the  assembly,  and  no  small  curiosity  evineed 
by  those  present  to  see  the  herald  whom  the  insurgent  Liegeois  had  ven- 
tured to  send  to  so  haughty  a  Prince  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  in 
such  hi^h  indignation  against  them.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at 
this  period  heralds  were  only  despatched  from  sovereign  princes  to  each 
other  upon  solemn  occasions  ;  and  that  the  inferior  nobility  employed  pur- 
suivants, a  lower  rank  of  officers  at  arms.  It  may  be  also  noticed  in  pass- 
ing, that  Louis  XI.,  a  habitual  derider  of  whatever  did  not  promise  real 
Eower  or  substantial  advantage,  was  in  especial  a  professed  contemner  of 
eralds  and  heraldry,  '*  red,  blue,  and  green,  with  all  their  trumpery/'*  to 
which  the  pride  of  his  rival  Charles,  which  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
attached  no  smaU  degree  of  ceremonious  importance. 

The  herald,  who  was  now  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  monarchs, 
was  dressed  in  a  tabard,  or  coat,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  his  master, 
in  which  the  Boar's-head  made  a  distinguished  appearance,  in  blazonry, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  skilful,  was  more  showy  than  accurate.  The 
rest  of  his  dress  —  a  dress  always  sufficiently  tawdry  —  was  overcharged 
with  lace,  embroidery,  and  ornament  of  every  kind ;  and  the  plume  of 
feathers  which  he  wore  was  so  high,  as  if  intended  to  sweep  the  roof  of  the 
hall.  In  short,  the  usual  gaudy  splendour  of  the  heraldic  attire  was  cari- 
catured and  overdone.  The  Boar  s-head  was '  not  only  repeated  on  everr 
part  of  his  dress,  but  even  his  bonnet  was  formed  into  that  shape,  and  it 
was  represented  with  gory  tongue  and  bloody  tusks,  or,  in  proper  language, 
langed  and  dentated  gules;  and  there  was  something  in  the  man's  appear- 
ance which  seemed  to  imply  a  mixture  of  boldness  and  apprehension,  like 
one  who  has  undertaken  a  dangerous  commission,  and  is  sensible  that 
audacity  alone  can  carry  him  through  it  with  safety.  Something  of  the  same 
mixture  of  fear  and  effrontery  was  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  paid 
his  respects,  and  he  showed  also  a  grotesque  awkwardness,  not  usual 
amongst  those  who  were  accustomed  to  be  received  in  the  presence  of 
princes. 

"Who  art  thou,  in  the  devil's  name?"  was  the  greeting  with  which 
Charles  the  Bold  received  this  singular  envoy. 

"  I  am  Rouge  Sanglier,"  answered  the  herald,  "  the  officer-at-amui  ol 

*  rbr  e  renerkeble  iueteaee  of  thie^  eee  Note,  pk  317. 
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William  de  la  Marck,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  election  of  the  Chapter, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Liege." 

**  Ha  t"  ezolaimed  Charles ;  bat,  as  if  subduing  his  own  passion,  he  made 
a  sign  to  him  to  proceed. 

"  And,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Honourable  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye^ 
Count  of  Croye,  and  Lord  of  Bracquemont." 

The  utter  astonishment  of  Duke  Charles  at  the  extremity  of  boldness  with 
which  these  titles  were  announced  in  his  presence,  seemed  to  strike  him 
dumb :  and  the  herald,  conceiving,  doubtless,  that  he  hcul  made  a  suitable  im* 
pression  by  the  annunciation  of  his  character,  proceeded  to  state  his  errand. 

"Annuncio  vobis  gaudium  magnum^*  he  said;  "I  let  you,  Charles  of 
Burgundy  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  know,  in  my  master's  name,  that  under 
favour  of  a  dispensation  of  our  Holy  Father  of  Rome,  presently  expected, 
and  appointing  a  fitting  substitute  ad  sacra,  he  proposes  to  exercise  at  once 
the  office  of  Prince  Bisnop,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  Count  of  Croye." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  and  other  pauses  in  the  herald's  speech, 
only  ejaculated  "  Ha  I"  or  some  similar  interjection,  without  making  any 
answer ;  and  the  tone  of  exclamation  was  that  of  one  who,  though  surprised 
and  moved,  is  willing  to  hear  all  that  is  to  be  said  ere  he  commits  himself 
by  making  an  answer.  To  the  farther  astonishment  of  all  who  were  present, 
he  forbore  from  his  usual  abrupt  and  violent  gesticulations,  remaining  with 
the  nail  of  his  thumb  pressed  against  his  teeth,  which  was  his  favourite 
attitude  when  giving  attention,  and  keeping  his  eves  bent  on  the  ground,  as 
if  unwilling  to  betray  the  passion  which  might  gleam  in  them. 

The  envoy,  therefore,  proceeded  boldly  and  unabashed  in  the  delivery  of 
his  message.  "In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  and 
Count  of  Croye,  I  am  to  require  of  you,  Duke  Charles,  to  desist  from  those 
pretensions  and  encroachments  which  you  have  made  on  the  free  and  im- 
perial city  of  Liege,  by  connivance  with  the  late  Louis  of  Bourbon,  un- 
worthy Bishop^  thereof. — " 

"  Ha  I"  again  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"  Also  to  restore  the  banners  of  the  community,  which  you  took  violently 
from  the  town,  to  the  number  of  six-and-thirty,  —  to  rebuild  the  breaches 
in  their  walls,  and  restore  the  fortifications  which  you  tyrannically  dis- 
mantled, —  and  to  acknowledge  my  master,  William  de  la  Marck,  as  Prince 
Bishop,  lawfully  elected  in  a  free  Chapter  of  Canons,  of  which  behold  the 
proems  verbal." 

*'  Have  you  finished  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  envoy :  "  I  am  (jgkrther  to  require  your  Grace,  on 
the  part  of  the  said  right  noble  and  venerable  Prince,  Bishop,  and  Count, 
that  you  do  presently  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  Castle  of  Bracque- 
mont,  and  otner  places  of  strength,  belonging  to  the  Earldom  of  Croye, 
which  have  been  placed  there,  whether  in  your  own  most  gracious  name,  or 
in  that  of  Isabelle,  calling  herself  Countess  of  Croye,  or  any  other,  until  it 
shall  he  decided  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  whether  the  fiefs  in  question  shall 
not  pertain  to  the  sister  of  the  late  Count,  mv  most  gracious  Lady  Hame- 
line, rather  than  to  his  daughter,  in  respect  of  the^W  emphyteusis. 

"  Yonr  master  is  most  learned,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Yet,"  continued  the  herald,  "  the  noble  and  venerable  Prince  and  Count 
trill  be  disposed,  all  other  disputes  betwixt  Burgundy  and  Liege  being 
settled,  to  fix  upon  the  Lady  Isabelle  such  an  appanage  as  may  become  her 
|uality." 

'*  He  is  generous  and  considerate,"  said  the  Duke,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Now  by  a  poor  fool's  conscience,"  said  Le  Glorieux  apart,  to  the  Count 
of  Cr^vecoeur,  "  I  would  rather  be  in  the  worst  cow's  hide  that  ever  died  of 
Ihe  murrain,  than  in  that  fellow's  painted  coat  I  The  poor  man  goes  on 
like  drnnkards,  who  onlj  look  to  the  other  pot,  and  not  to  the  score  whiob 
Diino.  host  chalks  up  behind  the  lattice." 

X 
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"  Haye  you  yet  done  ?"  said  the  Duke  to  the  herald. 

"  One  word  more,"  answered  Roug^  Sanglier,  "  from  my  noble  and 
eiable  lord  aforesaidi  respecting  his  worthy  and  trusty  ally,  the  Hoat 
Christian  King " 

'*  Ila  I"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting,  and  in  a  fiercer  tone  than  be^  had 
yet  used ;  but  checking  himself,  he  instantly  composed  himself  again  to 
attention. 

**  Which  Most  Christian  King's  royal  person  it  is  mmoured  that  jou, 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  baye  placed  under  restraint,  contrary  to  your  duty  at 
A  vassal  of  the  Crown  of  France,  and  to  the  faith  obserrcd  among  Christian 
Sovereigns.  For  which  reason,  my  said  noble  and  venerable  master,  by  my 
mouth,  charges  you  to  put  his  Royal  and  Most  Christian  ally  forthwith  at 
freedom,  or  to  receive  tbe  defiance  which  I  am  authorised  to  pronounce  to 
you." 

"  Have  you  yet  done  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  herald,  '*  and  await  your  Grace's  answer,  trusting 
it  may  be  such  as  will  save  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood." 

♦•  Now,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy  "  —  said  the  Duke  —  but  ere  he 
could  proceed  farther,  Louis  arose,  and  struck  in  with  a  tone  of  so  mneh 
dignity  and  authority,  that  Charles  could  not  interrupt  him. 

"  Under  your  favour,  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,"  said  the  King,  "  we  onr- 
seives  crave  priority  of  voice  in  replying  to  this  insolent  fellow.  —  Sirrah 
herald,  or  whatever  thou  art,  carry  back  notice  to  the  perjured  outlaw  and 
murd.'^rer,  William  de  la  Marck,  that  the  King  of  France  will  be  presently 
before  Liege,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  sacrilegious  murderer  of  his 
late  beloved  kinsman,  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  and  that  he  proposes  to  eibbet 
De  la  Marck  alive,  for  the  insolence  of  terminj^  himself  his  ally,  and  pat- 
ting his  royal  name  into  tbe  mouth  of  one  of  his  own  base  messengers.''  - 

"  Add  whatever  else  on  my  part,"  said  Charles,  "  which  it  may  not  mis- 
become a  prince  to  send  to  a  common  thief,  and  murderer.  —  And  begone  1 
—  Yet  stay.  —  Never  herald  went  from  the  Court  of  Burgundy  without 
having  cause  to  cry.  Largesse  1  —  Let  him  be  scourged  till  the  bones  are 
laid  bare  I" 

•*  Nay,  but  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Cr^vecceur  and  D'Hymbercourt 
together,  ''he  is  a  nerald,  and  so  far  privileged." 

**  It  is  you,  Messires,"  replied  the  Duke,  **  who  are  such  owls,  as  to  think 
that  the  tabard  makes  the  herald.  I  see  by  that  fellow's  blazoning  he  is  a 
mere  impostor.  Let  Toison  d'Or  step  forward,  and  question  him  in  your 
presence." 

In  spite  of  his  natural  effrontery,  the  envoy  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes 
now  became  pale ;  and  that  notwithstanding  some  touches  of  paint  with 
which  he  had  adorned  bis  countenance.  Toison  d'Or,  the  chief  herald,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  said,  of  the  Duke,  and  King^at-arms  within  his  domin- 
ions, stepped  forward  with  the  solemnity  of  one  who  knew  what  was  due  to 
his  office,  and  asked  his  supposed  brother,  in  what  College  he  had  studied 
the  science  which  he  professed. 

**  I  was  bred  a  pursuivant  at  the  Heraldic  College  of  Ratisbone,"  an* 
swered  Rouge  Sanglier,  "and  received  diploma  of  £hrenhold  from  that 
same  learned  fraternity." 

"  You  could  not  derive  it  from  a  source  more  worthy,"  answered  Toison 
d*Or,  bowing  still  lower  than  he  had  done  before ;  "  and  if  I  presume  to 
confer  with  you  on  the  mysteries  of  our  sublime  science,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  most  gracious  Duke,  it  is  not  in  hopes  of  giving,  but  of 
receiving  knowledge." 

"Go  to,"  said  the  Duke,  impatiently.  "Leave  off  ceremony,  and  ask 
hira  some  question  that  may  try  his  skill." 

"Ii  were  injustice  to  ask  a  disciple  of  the  worthy  College  of  Arms  at 
Ratisoon,  if  he  comprehendeth  tbe  common  terms  of  blr«sonry,''  said  Toisoia 
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dX)r ;  '  but  I  msj,  without  offenee,  craTe  of  Roage  Sanglier  to  say  if  he  in 
isatract^  is  the  more  mysterious  and  secret  terms  of  the  science,  by  which 
the  more  learned  do  emblematically,  and  as  it  were  parabolically,  express 
to  each  other  what  is  conveyed  to  others  in  the  ordinary  language,  taoight 
in  the  very  accidence  as  it  were  of  Heraldry  7" 

^  I  understand  one  sort  of  blazonry  as  well  as  another/'  answered  Rouge 
SaDglier,  boldly  ;  "  but  it  may  be  we  have  not  the  same  terms  in  Germany 
which  you  have  here  in  Flanders." 

"Alas,  that  you  will  say  .so  I"  replied  Toison  d'Or;  "our  noble  science, 
which  is  indeed  the  very  banner  of  nobleness,  and  glory  of  generosity, 
being  the  same  in  all  Christian  countries,  nay,  known  and  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors.  I  would,  therefore,  pray  of  yoa  to 
describe  what  coat  you  will  after  the  celestial  fashion,  that  is,  by  the 
planets." 

**  Blazon  it  yourself  as  yon  will,"  said  Rouge  Sanglier ;  *'  I  will  do  no 
mch  apish  tricks  upon  commandment,  as  an  ape  is  made  to  come  aloft." 

'*  Show  him  a  coat,  and  let  him  blazon  it  his  own  way,"  said  the  Duke ; 
**  and  if  he  fails,  I  promise  him  that  his  back  shall  be  gules,  azure,  and 
sable." 

-  '*  Here,"  said  the  herald  of  Burgundy,  taking  from  his  pouch  a  piece  of 
parchment,  *'  is  a  scroll,  in  which  certain  considerations  led  me  to  prick 
down,  after  my  own  poor  fashion,  an  ancient  coat.  I  will  pray  my  brother, 
if  indeed  he  belong  to  the  honourable  College  of  Arms  at  Ratisbon,  to 
decipher  it  in  fitting  language." 

Le  Glorieuz,  who  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this  discubsion,  had 
by  this  time  bustled  himself  close  up  to  the  two  heralds.  "  I  will  help 
thee,  good  fellow,"  said  he  to  Rouge  Sanglier,  as  he  looked  hopelessly  upon 
the  scroll.  '*  This,  my  lords  and  masters,  represents  the  cat  looking  out  at 
the  dairy-window.'' 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh,  which  was  something  to  the  advantage  of 
Rouge  Sanglier,  as  it  led  Toison  d'Or,  indignant  at  the  misconstruction  of 
his  drawing,  to  explain  it  as  the  coat-of-arms  assumed  b^  Childebert,  King 
of  France,  after  he  had  taken  prisoner  Gandemar,  King  of  Burgundy ; 
representing  an  ounce,  or  tiger-cat,  the  emblem  of  the  captive  prince, 
behind  a  grating,  or,  as  Toison  d'Or  technically  defined  it,  "  Sable,  a  musion 
peasant  Or,  oppressed  with  a  trellis  gules,  cloud  of  the  second." 

**  By  my  bauble,"  said  Le  Glorieux,  "  if  the  cat  resemble  Burgundy,  she 
has  the  right  side  of  the  grating  now-a-days." 

"True,  good  fellow,"  said  Louis,  laughing,  while  the  rest  of  the  presence, 
and  even  Charles  himself,  seemed  disconcerted  at  so  broad  a  jest, — "I  owe 
thee  a  piece  of  gold  for  turning  something  that  looked  like  sad  earnest,  into 
the  merry  game  which  1  trust  it  will  end  in." 

"  Silence,  Le  Glorieux,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  you,  Toison  d'Or,  who  are 
too  learned  to  be  intelligible,  stand  back,  —  and  bring  that  rascal  forward, 
some  of  you.  —  Hark  ye,  villain,"  he  said,  in  his  harshest  tone,  *'do  you 
know  the  difference  between  argent  and  or,  except  in  the  shape  of  coined 
money  f" 

"  f'or  pity's  sake,  your  Grace,  be  good  unto  me !  —  Noble  King  Louis, 
speak  for  me !" 

"  Speak  for  thyself,"  said  the  Duke — **  In  a  word,  art  thou  herald,  or  not?" 

**  Only  for  this  occasion !"  acknowledged  the  detected  official. 

'*  Now,  by  St.  George  I"  said  the  Duke,  eyeing  Louis  askance,  **  we  know 
no  king  —  no  gentleman  —  save  one,  who  would  have  so  pros^tuted  the 
oobk  science  on  which  royalty  and  gentry  rest  1  save  that  King,  who  sent 
to  Edward  of  England  a  serving-man  disguised  as  a  herald."* 

*  Tkt  l-«rakli  of  tb«  piiddl*  ifM,  like  the  Jedale$  of  the  Romans,  were  invested  with  a  character  wiul* 
lieU  a-joat  nicnd.    To  strike  a  benki  was  a  crime  which  ioferrad  a  capita  pnnishment ;  and  to  eooa 
of  soeh  an  aagast  ofReial  was  a  defrae  of  treason  towards  tboee  men.  who 
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''Such  a  stratagem/'  said  Loais,  laaghinf  or  affecting  »  'augh,  "ooald 
only  be  justified  at  a  Court  where  no  heralds  were  at  the  tinae,  and  when 
the  emergency  was  urgent.  But,  though  it  might  haTe  passed  on  the  blunt 
and  thi()k-witted  inlander,  no  one  withl)rains  a  whit  better  than  those  of  a 
wild  boar  would  have  thought  of  passing  snch  a  trick  upon  the  aocom* 
pushed  Court  of  Burgundy/' 

"  Send  him  who  will/'  said  the  Duke,  fiercely,  "  he  shall  return  on  theii 
hands  in  poor  case.  —  Here !  —  dras  him  to  the  market-place  I  —  slash  htm 
with  bridle-reins  and  dog-whips  until  the  tabard  hanz  about  him  in  tatters  I 
—  Upon  the  Rouge  Sanglier  I  —  9a,  ^a  1  —  Haloo,  haloo  1'' 

Four  or  five  large  hounds,  such  as  are  painted  in  the  hunting-pieces  upon 
which  Rubens  and  Schneiders  laboured  in  conjunction,  caught  the  well- 
known  notes  with  which  the  Duke  concluded,  and  began  to  yell  and  bay  as 
if  the  boar  were  just  roused  from  his  lair. 

"  By  the  rood !''  said  King  Louis,  observant  to  catch  the  vein  of  his  dan- 

Serous  cousin,  "  since  the  ass  has  put  on  the  boar's  hide,  I  would  set  the 
ogs  on  him  to  bait  him  out  of  it  I" 

"Right I  right  1"  exclaimed  Duke  Charles,  the  fancy  exactly  chiming  in 
with  his  humuur  at  the  moment — "it  shall  bo  done!  —  Uncouple  tha 
hounds  I  —  hvke  a  Talbot  I  hyke  a  Beaumont  I  —  We  will  course  him  from 
the  door  of  the  Castle  to  the  east  gate." 

"  I  trust  your  Grace  will  treat  me  as  a  beast  of  chase,"  said  the  fellow, 
putting  thebest  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  "  and  allow  me  fair  law  V 

"Thou  art  but  vermin,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  entitled  to  no  law,  by  the 
letter  of  the  book  of  hunting ;  nevertheless,  thou  shalt  have  sixty  yards  in 
advance,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  thy  unparalleled  impudence. — Away, 
away,  sirs  I  —  we  will  see  this  sport."  —  And  the  council  breaking  up 
tumultuously,  all  hurried,  none  faster  than  the  two  Princes,  to  enjoy  the 
humane  pastime  which  King  Louis  had  suggested. 

ooonted  th«  depotitariM  of  tha  wcrete  of  monandis  and  the  honoar  of  noU««.  Yet  a  prince  ao  qnecrnpalooa 
as  LouiH  XI.  did  aot  heuute  to  pnctioe  audi  an  inipmitiuo,  when  he  wished  to  enter  into  commuaicadoa 
with  Edward  IV.  of  Enchind. 

Eiercisii^  thai  knowledge  of  mankind  for  which  he  was  so  eminent,  he  selected,  as  an  aifeni  fit  for  hia 
porpow.  a  Mimple  vulet  'lh»  man,  whiiae  address  had  been  known  to  him.  be  diai;raised  as  a  hitrald,  with 
all  the  inaifrtita  of  his  offion,  and  sent  him  in  that  capacity  to  open  a  ouniinnnicatjon  witli  the  Knitlish  arnij. 
Two  ihinioi  sre  remarkable  in  this  transaction.  First,  itiai  the  airaiiiiteni,  thouaii  uf  so  fniiMialeiit  a  nature, 
dnen  not  ^^oem  lo  hnve  been  necessarily  railed  lor.  since  all  that  Kiitjt  Luais  oiiuld  Kmn  by  it  would  be.  that 
ha  drl  not  oommit  himsaif  by  sending  a  more  raspiinsible  menenger.  The  other  ciroamstanos  worthy  of 
nottre.  is,  that  Ciimines.  though  he  mentions  theamiir  at  srent  lengih.  is  so  pleiiaed  wKh  the  Kiiig'a  ahrpwd- 
ness  in  selentinc.  and  dexterny  in  dorthoHtiiig.  his  pseudu- herald,  that  he  forgets  all  remark  on  the  impu- 
donce  and  fraud  of  the  impiieiliua,  as  well  «a  the  great  risk  of  disoorery.  Fmm  both  which  circunistanoea, 
we  am  Ved  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  siilemn  characier  wtiirh  the  heralds  endearoored  to  arrogate  to  ibeai* 
anlves,  bad  already  tiegun  to  laee  re«;ard  among  ataiesmen  nnd  men  <if  the  great  worhl. 

Evea  Feme,  zealous  euuu|rb  fur  the  dacnity  of  the  herald,  Been»  to  unpute  this  intrunion  on  their  riichts  te 
snme  degree  to  neceasitj.  "I  haTe  heard  some."  he  says,  "but  with  shame  enough,  alhiw  of  the  action  id 
L^HUs  XI.  of  the  kuigdiHu  of  France,  who  had  so  nnknightly  a  regard  both  of  his  own  honoar.  and  also  of 
arroea,  that  he  seldom  had  about  his  mnrt  any  officer-ai-armea.  And  therefore,  at  such  lime  aa  Edward  IV., 
King  of  England,  had  entereil  France  wiih  a  hostile  power,  and  lay  before  the  town  of  Saint  Qaentin.  tte 
fwne  Frenoh  Kinc,  for  want  of  a  herald  to  carry  hia  mind  to  the  English  King,  waa  constfained  to  aohoni  a 
vadelict,  or  common  serving-man,  wiih  a  trdmpet  banner,  having  h  hole  mnde  through  the  raiddest  for  thia 
prepnitt«ruas  berauld  to  put  his  bead  ihniugh,  and  to  caat  it  over  his  shoulders  instead  of  a  better  coat-armow 
of  r  ranoe.  And  thus  came  this  hastily-arrayed  cuuner  as  a  counterfeit  ofiioer-at-arnis.  with  instrucUMaa 
fhan  hu  soverpign^  month  to  offer  peace  to  oor  King.  *  Well,*  replies  Torquatus,  the  other  in;erloculor  m 
the  dialogue.  *  that  lault  was  never  jet  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  English  Kings,  nor  ever  shall  be,  I  hope.'  '*  ■» 
fbrm's  Biaxtm  qT  Gentry,  IfiSB.  p.  161. 

In  I  bill  ennoos  book,  the  atiCnor.  besides  some  assertions  in  favoor  of  oo«l*annoar,  too  nearly  appmachioK 
blaaphemy  to  be  Qa«iied,  informs  us,  that  the  Aptialles  wen  genlleiuen  of  blood,  and  many  of  them  desounded 
fknai  that  worthy  conqueror,  Jodss  Maccahaeus ;  but  through  the  course  of  time  end  ncraecuiion  of  wars. 

Eiverty  oppre^seu  the  kindred,  and  they  were  oonstramed  to  servile  works,  tio  were  the  four  doctors  ana 
ihers  oi  the  church  (Ambruee.  Augustine,  Hierome,  and  Grecorie)  genilenien  both  of  blond  and  anna,  p^  ta 
The  author's  copy  of  this  rare  tract  (memorial  of  a  hopeful  young  fncnd,  nuw  no  more*)  exhibits  a  conou 
anllv  of  the  national  and  prufesMimal  irniabilitv  of  a  Sicottiah  herald. 

I'his  person  appears  to  have  been  named  Thomas  Drysdale.  Islay  Herald,  who  porrhased  the  ^  olnme  io 
M19.  and  seems  to  have  perused  it  with  paiieuoe  and  profit  till  he  came  to  the  following  pessnge  in  Feme, 
whirh  enters  into  the  distinction  between  sovereign  ami  feudauiry  crowns.  "  I'bere  is  also  a  King,  and  he  a 
honager.  or  fcDdat^me  to  the  estate  and  m^jeslia  of  another  King,  as  to  his  superior  lord,  as  that  of  Scotland 
to  our  Enclish  empire."  This  assertion  set  on  fire  tlie  ScoiliiMi  bloud  of  Islay  Herald,  who.  forgetting  the 
book  had  been  printed  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  that  the  author  was  pnibsbly  dead,  wntea  on  *.be  mar* 
frin  in  great  wrath,  and  in  half  text  hand.  **  He  ia  a  traUor  md  tt/ar  m  Aw  Mroel  mmi  l9§n  Ami  Me 
llal  «B|a  SboOoMf*  Kum  wen  ever  fmdatohe  to  EngkauL" 


•  Mr.  Thomas  Shottned,  who  died  in  iaa8»  eUesi  son  of  the  aathor^  oM  (Head,  the  9iertt-S«lm  «•!#••« 
ftesbuii^lii.'vt 
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Tli6  Bouce  Sanglier  showed  excellent  sport ;  for,  winged  with  terror,  and 
having  half  a  score  of  fierce  hoar-hounds  hard  at  his  haunches,  encouraged 
bv  the  blowin^^  of  horns  and  the  woodland  cheer  of  the  hunters,  he  new 
like  the  very  wind,  and  had  he  not  been  encumbered  with  his  herald's  coa^ 

ithe  worst  possible  habit  for  a  runner,)  he  might  fairly  have  escaped  dog- 
ree ;  ha  also  doubled  once  or  twice,  in  a  manner  much  approved  of  by  the 
8f>ecbfttor8.  None  of  these,  nay,  not  even  Charles  himself,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  sport  as  King  Louis,  who,  partly  from  political  considerations,  an(^ 
partly  as  being  naturally  pleased  with  the  sight  of  human  suffering  when 
ludicrously  eznibited,  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
ecetaciee  of  rapture,  cauent  hold  of  the  Duke's  ermine  cloak,  as  if  to  sup- 
port himself;  whilst  the  Duke,  no  less  delighted,  flung  his  arm  around  the 
K.ing'8  shoulder,  making  thus  an  exhibition  of  confidential  sympathy  and 
familiarity,  very  much  at  variance  with  the  terms  on  which  they  had  se 
lately  stood  together. 

At  length  the  speed  of  the  pseudo-herald  could  save  him  no  longer  from 
the  fangs  of  his  pursuers ;  tney  seized  him,  pulled  him  down,  and  would 
probably  soon  have  throttled  him,  had  not  the  Duke  called  out — '*  Stave 
and  tail  I — stave  and  tail  I — Take  them  off  him  I — He  hath  shown  so  good 
%  coarse,  that,  though  he  has  made  no  sport  at  bay,  we  will  not  have  liim 
despatched." 

Several  officers  accordingly  busied  themselves  in  taking  off  the  dogs; 
and  they  were  soon  seen  coupling  some  up,  and  pursuing  others  which  ran 
through  the  streets,  shaking  m  sport  and  triumpn  the  tattered  fragments  of 
painted  cloth  and  embroidery  rent  from  the  tabard,  which  the  unfortunate 
wearer  had  put  on  in  an  unlucky  hour. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  Duke  was  too  much  engaged  with  what 
pomed  before  him  to  mind  what  was  said  behind  him,  Oliver  le  Dain, 

fliding  behind  King  Louis,  whispered  into  his  ear — '*  It  is  the  Bohemian, 
Layraddin  Maugrabin  —  It  were  not  well  he  should  come  to  speech  of  the 
Duke." 

"  He  must  die,"  answered  Louis,  in  the  same  tone  —  "  dead  men  tell  no 
tales." 

One  instant  afterwards,  Tristan  1' Hermits,  to  whom  Oliver  had  given  the 
hint,  stepped  forward  before  the  King  and  the  Duke,  and  said,  in  his  blunt 
manner,  '*  So  please  your  Majesty  and  your  Grace,  this  piece  of  game  is 
mine,  and  I  claim  him  —  he  is  marked  with  my  stamp  —  the  fleur-de-lis  is 
branded  on  his  shoulder,  as  all  men  may  see.  —  He  is  a  known  villain,  and 
hath  slain  the  King's  subjects,  robbed  churches,  deflowered  virgins,  slain 
deer  in  the  royal  parks " 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Duke  Charles,  "  he  is  my  roval  cousin's  property 
by  many  a  good  title.    What  will  your  Majesty  do  with  him  ?" 

"  If  he  is  left  to  m^  disposal,"  said  the  King,  *'  I  will  at  least  give  him 
one  lesson  in  the  science  of  heraldry,  in  which  he  is  so  ignorant — only 
explain  to  him  practically,  the  meaning  of  a  cross  potence,  with  a  noose 
dangling  proper." 

"Not  as  to  be  by  him  borne,  but  as  to  bear  him.  —  Let  him  take  the 
degrees  under  your  gossip  Tristan  —  he  is  a  deep  professor  in  such 
mysteries." 

Thus  answered  the  Duke,  with  a  burst  of  discordant  laughter  at  his  own 
wit,  which  was  so  cordially  chorussed  by  Louis,  that  his  rival  could  not 
help  looking  kindly  at  him,  while  he  said — 

"  Ah,  Louis,  Louis  I  would  to  God  thou  wert  as  faithful  a  monarch  as 
Qiou  art  a  merry  companion  I  —  I  cannot  but  think  often  on  the  jovial  time 
we  used  to  spend  together." 

*'  You  may  bring  it  back  when  you  will,"  said  Louis ;  "  I  will  grant  yon 
as  &ir  terms  as  for  verv  shame's  sake  you  ought  to  ask  in  my  present  con- 
dition, without  making  Tourself  the  fable  of  Christendom ;  and  I  will  swear 

x2 
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to  observe  them  upon  the  holy  relique  which  I  have  ever  the  graoe  to  bear 
about  my  person,  oeing  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross." 

Here  he  took  a  small  golden  reliquary,  which  was  suspended  from  hit 
neck  next  to  his  shirt  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal,  and  having  kissed  it 
devoutly,  continued — 

"Never  was  false  oath  sworn  on  this  most  sacred  relique,  but  it  was 
avenged  within  the  year." 

"  X  et,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  was  the  same  on  which  you  swore  amity  to  me 
when  you  left  Burgundy,  and  shortly  after  sent  the  Bastard  of  Rubempr6 
to  murder  or  kidnap  me." 

*'  Nay,  gracious  cousin,  now  you  are  ripping  up  ancient  grievances,"  said 
the  King ;  "  I  promise  you,  that  you  were  deceived  in  that  matter. — More- 
over, it  was  not  upon  this  relique  which  I  then  swore,  but  upon  another 
fragment  of  the  true  cross  which  I  got  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  weakened 
in  virtue,  doubtless,  by  sojourning  with  infidels.  Besides,  aid  not  the  war 
of  the  Public  Good  break  out  witnin  the  year ;  and  was  not  a  Burgundian 
army  encamped  at  Saint  Denis,  backed  by  all  the  great  feudatories  of 
France ;  and  was  I  not  obliged  to  yield  up  Normandy  to  my  brother? — O 
God,  shield  us  from  perjury  on  such  a  warrant  as  this  1" 

"  Well,  cousin,"  answerea  the  Duke,  "  I  do  believe  thou  hadst  a  lesson  to 
keep  faith  another  time. — And  now  for  once,  without  finesse  and  doubling, 
will  you  make  good  ^our  promise,  and  go  with  me  to  punish  this  murdering 
La  Marck  and  the  Liegeois  ?" 

"  I  will  march  against  them,"  said  Louis,  "  with  the  Ban,  and  Arri^re- 
Ban  of  France,  and  the  Oriflamme  displayed." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Duke,  **  that  is  more  than  is  needful,  or  may  be 
advisable.  The  presence  of  your  Scottish  Guard,  and  two  hundred  choice 
lances,  will  serve  to  show  that  you  are  a  free  agent.  A  large  army 
might " 

*'  Make  me  so  in  effect,  you  would  say,  my  fair  cousin  ?"  said  the  King. 
"Well,  you  shall  dictate  the  number  of  my  attendants." 

"And  to  put  this  fair  cause  of  mischief  out  of  the  way,  you  will  agree 
to  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye  wedding  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  V 

**  Fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  "  you  drive  my  courtesy  to  extremity. 
The  Duke  is  the  b^^rothed  bridegroom  of  my  daughter  Joan.  Be  generous 
—  yield  up  this  matter,  and  let  us  speak  rather  of  the  towns  on  the 
Somme." 

*'My  council  will  talk  to  your  Majesty  of  these,"  said  Charles;  •*! 
mrself  have  less  at  heart  the  acquisition  of  territory,  than  the  redress  of 
injuries.  You  have  tampered  with  my  vassals,  and  your  royal  pleasure 
must  needs  dispose  of  the  hand  of  a  Ward  of  Burgundy.  Your  Majesty 
must  bestow  it  within  the  pale  of  your  own  royal  family,  since  you  have 
meddled  with  it— otherwise  our  conference  breaks  off." 

"Were  I  to  say  I  did  this  willingly,"  said  the  King,  "no  one  would 
believe  me ;  therefore  do  you,  my  fair  cousin,  judge  of  the  extent  of  my 
wish  to  oblige  you,  when  I  say  most  reluctantly,  that  the  parties  consenting, 
and  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  being  obtained,  my  own  objections  shall 
be  no  bar  to  this  match  which  you  purpose." 

"  All  besides  can  be  easily  settled  by  our  ministers,"  said  the  Duk% 
"  and  we  are  once  more  cousins  and  friends." 

"May  Heaven  be  praised!"  said  Louis,  "who,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
boarts  of  princeR,  doth  mercifully  incline  them  to  peace  and  clemency,  and 
Prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  —  Oliver,"  he  added  apart  tc  that 
fayourite,  who  ever  waited  around  him  like  the  familiar  beside  a  «oi  jerer, 
"  lark  thee  -  tell  Tristan  to  bo  speedy  in  dealing  with  yonder  iun«^il<f 
r  hemian." 
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C|rflfittr  tlft  '^jiirtn-Znurtji. 

THl  EXECUTION. 

rn  take  the*  to  the  irood  §non  wood. 
And  make  thine  own  head  ehooee  the  tree. 

OldBailab. 

**  Now  Qod  be  praised,  that  gave  us  the  power  of  laughing,  and  making 
olhars  laa^h,  and  shame  to  the  doll  cur  who  scorns  the  oflBce  of  a  jester! 
Here  is  a  joke,  and  that  none  of  the  brightest,  (though  it  might  pass,  since 
h  has  amused  two  Princes,)  which  hath  gone  farther  than  a  thousand 
raaaons  of  state  to  prevent  war  between  France  and  Burgundy." 

Such  was  the  inference  of  Le  Glorieuz,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
reeonciliation  of  which  we  gave  the  particulars  in  the  last  Chapter,  the 
Burgundian  guards  were  withdrawn  from  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  tne  abode 
of  the  King  removed  from  the  ominous  Tower  of  Count  Herbert,  and,  to 
the  great  joy  of  both  French  and  Burgundians,  an  outward  show  at  least 
of  confidence  and  friendship  seemed  so  established  between  Duke  Charles 
and  his  liege  lord.  Yet  still  the  latter,  though  treated  with  ceremonial 
oboervance,  was  sufficiently  aware  that  he  continued  to  be  the  object  of 
■uspicion,  though  he  prudently  affected  to  overlook  it,  and  appeared  to 
consider  himself  as  entirely  at  his  ease. 

Meanwhile,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  whilst  the  principal 
parties  concerned  had  so  far  made  up  their  differences,  one  of  the  subaltern 
agents  concerned  in  their  intrigues  was  bitterly  experiencing  the  truth  of 
the  political  maxim,  that  if  the  great  have  frequent  need  of  base  tools,  they 
make  amends  to  society  by  abandoning  them  to  their  fate,  so  soon  as  they 
find  them  no  longer  useful. 

This  was  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  surrendered  br  the  Duke's  officers 
to  the  King's  Provost-Marshal,  was  by  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  two 
trusty  aides-de-camp,  Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit-Andr6,  to  be  despatched 
without  loss  of  time.    One  on  either  side  of  him,  and  followed  by  a  few 

faards  and  a  multitude  of  rabble,  —  this  playing  the  Allegro,  that  the 
enseroso,  —  he  was  marched  off  (to  use  a  modern  comparison,  like  Garrick 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy)  to  the  neighbouring  forest ;  where,  to  save 
all  farther  trouble  and  ceremonial  of  a  gibbet,  and  so  forth,  the  disposers 
of  his  fate  proposed  to  knit  him  up  to  the  first  sufficient  tree. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  an  oak,  as  Petit- Andr6  facetiously  expressed 
it,  fit  to  bear  such  an  acorn  ;  and  placing  the  wretched  criminal  on  a  bank, 
under  a  sufficient  guard,  they  began  their  extemporaneous  preparations  for 
the  final  catastrophe.  At  that  moment,  Hayraddin,  gazing  on  the  crowd, 
encountered  the  eyes  of  Quentin  Durward,  who,  thinking  he  recognized  the 
coontenance  of  his  faithless  guide  in  that  of  the  detected  impostor,  had 
followed  with  the  crowd  to  witness  the  execution,  and  assure  himself  of  the 
identity. 

When  the  executioners  informed  him  that  all  was  ready,  Hayraddin,  with 
mach  calmness,  asked  a  single  boon  at  their  hands. 

Any  thing,  my  son,  consistent  with  our  office,"  said  Trois-Eschelles. 
That  is,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  any  thing  but  my  life." 
Even  so,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  "and  something  more  ;  for  as  you  seem 
resolved  to  do  credit  to  our  mystery,  and  die  like  a  man,  without  makine 
wry  mouths  —  whj,  though  our  orders  are  to  be  prompt,  I    tare  not  if  i 
(adolxe  you  ten  minutes  longer." 

**  lu)a  are  even  too  generous,"  said  Hayraddin. 
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« 

**  Truly  we  may  be  blamed  for  it,"  said  PetitrAndr^ ;  "  but  what  of  thai  t 
^  I  could  consent  almost  to  give  my  life  for  siich  a  jerry HX)me-tumble,  sacb 
a  smart,  tight,  firm  lad,  who  proposes  to  come  from  aloft  with  a  grace,  •# 
an  honest  fellow  should  do." 

"  So  that  if  you  want  a  confessor,"  said  Trois-Eschelles        ■ 

'*  Or  a  lire  of  wine,"  said  his  facetious  companion 

••  Or  a  psalm,"  said  Tragedy 

"  Or  a  song,"  said  Comedy 

"  Neither,  my  good,  kind,  and  most  expeditious  friends,"  said  the  Bohe- 
mian —  "I  only  pray  to  speak  a  few  minutes  with  yonder  Archer  of  the 
Scottish  Guards." 

The  executioners  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  Trois-Sschellos,  recollecting 
that  Quentin  Durward  was  believed,  from  various  circumstances,  to  stand 
high  in  the  &vour  of  their  master,  King  Louis,  they  resolved  to  permit  the 
interview. 

When  Quentin,  at  their  summons,  approached  the  condemned  criminal, 
he  could  not  but  be  shocked  at  his  appearance,  however  justly  his  doom 
might  have  been  deserved.  The  remnants  of  his  heraldic  finery,  rent  to 
tatters  by  the  fangs  of  the  dogs,  and  the  clutches  of  the  bipeds  who  had 
rescued  him  from  their  fury  to  lead  him  to  the  gallows,  gave  him  at  onoe  • 
ludicrous  and  a  wretched  appearance.  His  face  was  discoloured  with  paint, 
and  with  some  remnants  of  a  fictitious  beard,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
disguise,  and  there  was  the  paleness  of  death  upon  his  cheek  and  upon  bin 
lip ;  yet,  strong  in  passive  courage,  like  most  or  his  tribe,  his  oye,  while  it 
glistened  and  wanaered,  as  well  as  the  contorted  smile  of  his  month, 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  death  he  was  about  to  die. 

Quentin  was  struck,  partly  with  horror,  partly  with  compassion,  as  he 
approached  the  miserable  man  ;  and  these  feelings  probably  betrayed  them- 
selves in  his  manner,  for  Petit-Andr6  called  out»  "  Trip  it  more  smartly, 
jolly  Archer  —  This  gentleman's  leisure  cannot  wait  for  yon,  if  yon  walk 
as  if  the  pebbles  were  eggs,  and  you  afraid  of  breaking  them." 

"  I  must  speak  with  him  in  privacy,"  said  the  criminal,  despair  seeming 
to  croak  in  his  accent  as  be  uttered  the  words. 

"  That  may  hardly  consist  with  our  office,  my  merry  Leap-the-Ladder," 
said  Petit- Andr6  ;  "  we  know  you  for  a  slippery  eel  of  old." 

"  I  am  tied  with  your  horse-girths,  hana  and  foot,"  said  the  criminal  — 
"  You  may  keep  guard  around  me,  though  out  of  ear-shot  —  the  Archer  ie 
your  own  King's  servant —  And  if  I  give  -you  ten  guilders *' 

"  Laid  out  in  masses,  the  sum  may  profit  his  poor  soul,"  said  Troie- 
Eschelles. 

"  Laid  out  in  wine  or  brantwein,  it  will  comfort  my  poor  body,"  responded 
Petit-Andr6.     **  So  let  them  be  forthcoming,  my  little  crack-rope." 

"  Pay  the  blood-hounds  their  fee,"  said  Hayraddin  to  Durward ;  ''  I  wae 
plundered  of  every  stiver  when  they  took  me  —  it  shall  avail  thee  much." 

Quentin  paid  the  executioners  their  guerdon,  and,  like  men  of  promise, 
they  retreated  out  of  hearing  —  keeping,  however,  a  careful  eye  on  the 
criminars  motions.  After  waiting  an  instant  till  the  unhappy  man  should 
speak,  as  he  still  remained  silent,  Quentin  at  length  addressed  him,  *'  And 
to  this  conclusion  thou  hast  at  length  arrived  7" 

'*  Ay,"  answered  Hayraddin,  "  it  required  neither  astrologer,  nor  phy- 
siognomist, nor  chiromantist,  to  foretell  that  I  should  follow  the  destiny 
of  nay  family." 

**  Brought  to  this  early  end  by  thy  long  course  of  crime  and  treachery  V 
said  the  Scot. 

*'  No,  by  the  bright  Aldeboran  and  all  his  brother  twinklers  I"  answered 
the  Bohemian.  **  I  am  brought  hither  by  my  folly  in  beliering  that  the 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  a  Frank  c^uld  be  restrained  even  by  what  they 
themselves  profess  to  hold  most  sacred.     A  priest's  vestment  woaH  hav« 
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been  no  safer  garb  for  me  than  a  herald's  tabard,  however  sanctimonioiiP 
are  joar  professions  of  devotion  and  chivalry." 

**  A  detected  impostor  has  no  right  to  claim  the  immunities  of  the  disgnise 
be  had  usarped,"  said  Durward. 

"  Detected  1"  said  the  Bohemian.  "  My  jargon  was  as  good  as  yonder 
old  fool  of  a  herald's ;  —  but  let  it  pass.     As  well  now  as  hereafter." 

"  f  oa  abuse  time,"  said  Quentin.  "  If  you  have  aught  to  tell  me,  say  it 
quickly,  and  then  take  some  care  of  your  soul." 

^  Of  my  soul  ?"  said  the  Bohemian,  with  a  hideous  laugh.  "  Think  ye  a 
leprosy  of  twentv  years  can  be  cured  in  an  instant  ?  —  If  I  have  a  soul,  it 
bath  l>een  in  such  a  course  since  I  was  ten  years  old  and  more,  that  it  would 
take  me  one  month  to  recall  all  my  crimes,  and  another  to  tell  them  to  the 
priest  I  —  and  were  such  space  granted  me,  it  is  five  to  one  I  would  employ 
It  otherwise." 

"  Hardened  wretch,  blaspheme  not  I  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  to  say,  and 
I  leave  thee  to  thy  late,"  said  Durward,  with  mingled  pity  and  horror. 

"  I  have  a  boon  to  ask,' '  said  Hayraddin,  —  "  but  first  I  will  buy  it  of 
joa ;  for  your  tribe,  with  all  their  professions  of  charity,  give  nought  for 
soaght." 

"1  could  well-nigh  say,  thy  gifts  perish  with  thee,"  answered  Quentin, 
^  bat  that  thou  art  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity. — Ask  thy  boon  —  reserve 
thy  bounty  — it  can  do  me  no  good  —  I  remember  enough  of  your  good 
offices  of  old." 

"  Why,  I  loved  you,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  for  the  matter  that  chanced  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Cher  ;  and  I  would  have  helped  you  to  a  wealthy  dame. 
Tou  wore  her  scarf,  wlsich  partly  misled  me;  and  indeed  I  thought  that 
Hameline,  with  her  portable  wealth,  was  more  for  your  market-penny  than 
tbe  other  hen-sparrow,  with  her  old  roost  at  Bracquemont,  which  Charles 
bas  clutched,  and  is  likely  to  keep  his  claws  upon." 

*'  Talk  not  so  idly,  unhappy  man,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  yonder  officers 
become  impatient." 

**  Give  them  ten  guilders  for  ten  minutes  more,"  said  the  culprit,  —  who, 
like  most  in  his  situation,  mixed  with  his  hardihood  a  desire  of  procrasti- 
nating  his  fate,  —  "I  tell  thee  it  shall  avail  thee  much." 

"  Use  then  well  the  minutes  so  purchased,"  said  Durward,  and  easily 
made  a  new  bargain  with  the  Marshal's  men. 

This  done,  Hayraddin  continued.  —  "Yes,  I  assure  you  I  meant  yon 
well ;  and  Hameline  would  have  proved  an.  easy  and  convenient  spouse. 
Why,  she  has  reconciled  herself  even  with  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  tooa^h 
bis  mode  of  wooing  was  somewhat  of  the  roughest,  and  lords  it  yonder  in 
bis  sty,  as  if  she  had  fed  on  mast-husks  and  acorns  all  her  life." 

"  dease  this  brutal  and  untimely  jesting,'/  said  Quentin,  *'  or,  once  more 
I  tell  you,  I  will  leave  you  to  your  fate." 

"  You  are  rights"  said  Hayraddin,  after  a  moment's  pause;  "what  cannot 
be  postponed  must  be  faced!  —  Well,  know  then,  I  came  hither  in  this 
accursea  disguise,  moved  by  a  great  reward  from  De  la  Marck,  and  hoping 
a  yet  mightier  one  from  King  Louis,  not  merely  to  bear  the  message  of 
defiance  which  you  may  have  heard  of,  but  to  tell  the  King  an  important 
secret." 

**  It  was  a  fearful  risk,"  said  Durward. 

*'  It  was  paid  for  as  such,  and  such  it  hath  proved,"  answered  the  Bohe- 
mian. "  De  la  Marck  attempted  before  to  communicate  with  Louis  by  means 
of  Marthon  ;  but  she  could  not,  it  seems,  approach  nearer  to  him  than  the 
astrologer,  to  whom  she  told  all  the  passages  of  the  journey,  and  of  Schon- 
valdt;  but  it  is  a  chance,  if  her  tidings  ever  reach  Louis,  except  in  the  shape 
-(f  a  prophecy.  But  hear  my  secret,  which  is  more  important  than  aught 
she  ooula  tell.  William  do  la  Marck  has  assembled  a  numerous  and  strong 
fi»rce  within  the  city  of  Liege,  and  augments  it  daily  by  means  of  tba  sla 
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priefli'a  treasures.  But  he  proposes  not  to  hazard  a  hattle  with  the  chiTsdry 
cf  Burgundy,  and  still  less  to  stand  a  sie^e  in  the  dismantled  town.  This 
he  wil?  do — he  will  suffer  the  hot-brained  Charles  to  sit  down  before  ths 
place  without  opposition ;  and  in  the  night,  make  an  outfall  or  sally  upon 
the  leaguer  with  his  whole  force.  Many  he  will  have  in  French  armour, 
who  will  cry,  France,  Saint  Louis,  and  Denis  Montjoye,  as  if  there  were  a 
strong  body  of  French  auxiliaries  in  the  city.  This  cannot  choose  but  strike 
utter  confusion  among  the  Burgundians ;  and  if  King  Louis,  with  his 
guards,  attendants,  and  such  soldiers  as  he  may  have  with  him,  sh&il  second 
his  efforts,  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  nothing  doubts  the  discomfiture  of  the 
whole  Burgundian  army. — There  is  my  secret,  and  I  bequeath  it  to  yoa. 
Forward,  or  prevent  the  enterprise  —  self  the  intelligence  to  King  Louis,  or 
to  Duke  Charles,  I  care  not — save  or  destroy  whom  thou  wilt :  for  my  part, 
I  only  grieve  that  I  cannot  spring  it  like  a  mine,  to  the  destruction  of 
them  all  I" 

"  It  is  indeed  an  important  secret/'  said  Quentin,  instantly  comprehend- 
ing how  easily  the  national  jealousy  might  be  awakened  in  a  camp  consist- 
ing partly  of  French,  partly  of  Burgundians. 

"  Ay,  so  it  is,"  answered  Hayraddin  ;  "  and,  now  you  have  it,  you  would 
{(Mn  begone,  and  leave  me  without  granting  the  boon  for  which  I  have  paid 
beforehand." 

" Tell  me  thy  request,"  said  Quentin  —  "I  will  grant  it  if  it  be  in  my 
power." 

'*  Nay,  it  is  no  mighty  demand  —  it  is  only  in  behalf  of  poor  Klepper,  mj 
palfrey,  the  only  living  thing  that  may  miss  me.  —  A  due  mile  south,  yoa 
will  find  him  feeding  by  a  deserted  collier's  hut ;  whistle  to  him  thus/'  — 
(he  whistled  a  peculiar  note,)  **and  call  him  by  bis  name  Klepper,  he  will 
come  to  you ;  here  is  his  bridle  under  my  gaberdine — it  is  lucky  tlie  hounds 

Sot  it  not,  for  he  obeys  no  other.  Take  him,  and  make  much  of  him  —  I 
o  not  say  for  his  master's  sake,  —  but  because  I  have  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal the  €vent  of  a  mighty  war.  He  will  never  fail  yon  at  need —  night 
and  day,  roMgh  and  smooth,  fair  and  foul,  warm  stables  and  the  winter  skj, 
are  the  sam<i  to  Klepper ;  had  I  cleared  the  gates  of  Peronne,  and  got  so  far 
as  where  I  left  him,  I  had  not  been  in  this  case.  —  Will  you  be  kind  to 
Klepper?" 

"  I  sweai  to  you  that  I  will,"  answered  Quentin,  affected  by  what  seemed 
a  trait  of  trnderness  in  a  character  so  hardened. 

"  Then  fare  thee  well !"  said  the  criminal  —  "  Yet  stay  —  stay  —  I  would 
not  willingly  die  in  discourtesy,  forgetting  a  lady's  commission.  —  This 
billet  is  from  the  very  gracious  and  extremely  silly  Lady  of  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardernee,  to  her  black-eyed  niece  —  I  see  by  your  look  I  have  chosen  a 
willing  messenger.  —  And  one  word  more  —  I  forgot  to  say,  that  in  the 
stuffing  of  my  saddle  you  will  find  a  rich  purse  of  gold  pieces,  for  the  sake 
of  which  I  put  my  life  on  the  venture  which  has  cost  me  so  dear.  Take 
them,  and  replace  a  hundred-fold  the  guilders  you  have  bestowed  on  those 
bloody  slaves  —  I  make  you  mine  heir." 

"  I  will  bestow  them  in  good  works  and  masses  for  the  benefit  of  thy 
■Ottl,"  said  Quentin. 

"  Name  not  that  word  again,"  said  Hayraddin,  his  countenance  assuming 
a  dreadful  expression  ;  "  there  is  —  there  can  be  —  there  shall  be — no  sooh 
thing!  — it  is  a  dream  of  priestcraft !" 

'*  Unhappy  —  most  unhappy  being  1  Think  better !  —  let  me  speed  for  a 
priest  —  these  men  will  delay  yet  a  little  longer  —  I  will  bribe  them  to  it," 
said  Quentin  — "  What  canst  thou  expect,  dying  in  such  opinions,  and 
impenitent  ?" 

'*To  be  resolved  into  the  elements,"  said  the  hardened  atheist,  preSwing 
Vis  fettered  arms  against  his  bosom  ;  **  my  hope,  trust,  and  expectation  is, 
that  the  mysterious  frame  of  humanity  shall  melt  into  the  gennral  van  cf 
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^■twre,  CO  1m  recompoonded  in  the  other  forms  with  which  she  daily  sopphes 
those  which  daily  disappear,  and  return  under  different  forms,  —  the  watery 
particles  to  streams  and  showers,  the  earthy  parts  to  enrich  their  mother 
earth,  the  airy  portions  to  wanton  in  the  breeze,  and  those  of  fire  to  supply 
the  blaze  of  Aideboran  and  his  brethren  —  In  this  faith  have  I  lived,  and  I 
will  die  in  it !  —  Hence !  begone !  —  disturb  me  no  farther ! — I  have  spoken 
the  last  word  that  mortal  ears  shall  listen  to !'' 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  his  condition,  Quentin  Durward  yet 
eaw  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  fearful  state. 
lie  bade  him,  therefore,  farewell ;  to  which  the  criminal  only  replied  by  a 
short  and  sullen  nod,  as  one  who,  plunged  in  reverie,  bids  adieu  to  com|Any 
which  distracts  his  thoughts.  He  bent  his  coarse  towards  the  forest,  and 
easily  found  where  Klepper  was  feeding.  The  creature  came  at  his  call, 
bat  was  for  some  time  unwilling  to  be  caucht,  snuffing  and  starting  when 
the  stranger  approached  him.  At  length,  however,  Quentin's  general 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  perhaps  some  particular 
knowledge  of  those  of  Klepper,  which  he  had  often  aamired  wnile  Hay- 
raddin  and  he  travelled  together,  enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  th« 
Bohemian's  dying  bequest.  Long  ere  he  returned  to  Peronne,  the  Bohemian 
had  gone  where  the  vanity  of  his  dreadful  creed  was  to  be  put  to  the  final 
iMue  —  a  fearful  experience  for  one  who  had  neither  expressed  remorse  for 
the  pastk  nor  apprehension  for  the  future  1 


(Cjiaptir  tin  €liirti(-/iftji. 

A   PRIZB   FOR   HONOUR. 

Tii  lini?e  Ibr  fieaqtj  when  Um  bat  bbid«  wiim  hsr. 

Tbb  Coum  Palatos. 

Whxn  QnenUn  Durward  reached  Peronne,  a  council  was  sitting,  in  th« 
iMae  of  which  he  was  interested  more  deeply  than  he  could  have  appre- 
hended, and  which,  though  held  by  persons  of  a  rank  with  whom  one  of 
his  could  scarce  be  supposed  to  have  community  of  interest,  had  neverthe- 
less the  most  extraordinary  influence  on  his  fortunes. 

King  Louis,  who,  af^r  the  interlude  of  De  la  Marck's  envoy,  had  omitted 
no  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  returning  interest  which  that  circumstance 
had  given  him  in  the  Duke's  opinion,  had  been  engaged  in  consulting  him, 
or,  it  mieht  be  almost  said,  receiving  his  opinion,  upon  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  troops,  by  whom,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
was  to  be  attended  in  their  joint  expedition  against  Liege.  He  plainly  saw 
the  wish  of  Charles  was  t^)  call  into  his  camp  such  Frenchmen  as,  from  their 
small  number  and  hieh  quality,  might  be  considered  rather  as  hostages  than 
as  auxiliaries ;  but,  observant  of  Cr^vecoeur's  advice,  he  assented  as  readily 
to  whatever  the  Duke  proposed,  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  the  free  impulse  of 
his  own  mind. 

The  King  failed  not,  however,  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  complaisance, 
by  the  indulgence  of  his  vindictive  temper  against  Balue,  whose  counsels 
had  led  him  to  repose  such  exuberant  trust  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Tristan,  who  bore  the  summons  for  moving  up  his  auxiliary  forces,  had  the 
farther  commission  to  carry  the  Cardinal  to  toe  Castle  of  Loches,  and  there 
that  him  op  in  one  of  those  iron  cages  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
inrented. 
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**L<)t  him  make  pi  oof  of  his  own  devices/'  said  the  King;  "he  la  ■ 
man  uf  holy  church  —  we  may  not  shed  his  blood;  but,  Fasque^-dieu* 
his  bishopric,  for  ten  years  to  come,  shall  have  an  impregnable  frontier 
10  make  up  for  its  small  extent!  —  And  see  the  troops  are  brought  op 
instantly." 

Perhaps,  by  this  prompt  acquiescence,  Louis  hoped  to  evade  the  more 
unpleasing  condition  with  which  the  Duke  had  clogged  their  reconciliation. 
But  if  he  so  hoped,  he  greatly  mistook  the  temper  of  his  cousin ;  for  never 
man  lived  more  tenacious  of  his  purpose  than  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and 
least  of  all  was  he  willing  to  relax  any  stipulation  which  he  made  in  r#-> 
nentment,  or  revenge,  of  a  supposed  injury. 

No  sooner  were  the  necessary  expresses  despatched  to  summon  up  the 
forces  who  were  selected  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  than  Louis  was  called  upon 
by  his  host  to  give  public  consent  to  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Isabelle  of  Croye.  The  King  complied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  presently 
after  urged  a  slight  expostulation,  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  wishes  of  the  Duke  himself. 

'*  These  have  not  been  neglected,"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  '*  Crfeve- 
coeur  hath  communicated  with  Monsieur  d'Orleans,  and  finds  him  (strange 
to  say)  so  dead  to  the  honour  of  wedding  a  royal  bride,  that  he  acceded  to 
the  proposal  of  marrying  the  Countess  of  Croye  as  the  kindest  proposal 
whicn  father  could  have  made  to  him." 

"He  is  the  more  ungracious  and  thankless,''  said  Louis;  "but  the  whole 
shall  be  as  you,  m  v  cousin,  will ;  if  you  can  bring  it  about  with  consent  of 
the  parties  themselves." 

"Fear  not  that,"  said  the  Duke;  and  accordingly,  not  many  minutes 
af^r  the  affair  had  been  proposed,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Countess 
of  Croye,  the  latter  attended,  as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  by  the  Countess 
of  Cr^vecoeur,  and  the  Abbess  of  the  Ursu lines,  were  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  the  Princes,  and  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
unobjected  to  by  that  of  Louis,  who  sat  in  silent  and  moody  consciousness 
of  diminished  consequence,  that  the  union  of  their  hands  was  designed  by 
the  wisdom  of  both  Princes,  to  confirm  the  perpetual  alliance  which  in 
future  should  take  place  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  much  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  joy  which 
be  felt  upon  the  proposal,  and  which  delicacy  rendered  improper  in  the 
presence  of  Louis;  and  it  reouired  his  habitual  awe  of  tnat  monarch, 
to  enable  him  to  rein  in  his  delight,  so  much  as  merely  to  reply,  "  thai 
bis  duty  compelled  him  to  place  his  choice  at  the  disposal  of  his  Sovereign." 

"  Fair  cousin  of  Orleans,"  said  Louis,  with  sullen  jn'avity,  "  since  I  must 
speak  on  so  unpleasant  an  occasion,  it  is  needless  tor  me  to  remind  you, 
that  my  sense  of  your  merits  had  led  me  to  propose  for  you  a  matoh  into 
my  own  family.  But,  since  my  cousin  of  Burgundy  thinks,  that  the  dis- 
posing of  your  hand  otherwise  is  the  surest  pledge  of  amity  between  his 
dominions  and  mine,  I  love  both  too^well  not  to  sacrifice  to  them  my  own 
hopes  and  wishee." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  kissed,  —  and,  for 
onoe,  with  sincerity  of  attachment, — the  hand  which  the  King,  with  averted 
countenance,  extended  to  him.  In  fact,  he,  as  well  as  most  present,  saw, 
in  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of  this  accomplished  dissembler,  who,  even 
with  that  very  purpose,  had  suffered  his  reluctance  to  be  visible,  a  King 
relinquishing  his  favourite  project,  and  subjugating  his  paternal  feelings  to 
the  necessities  of  state,  and  interest  of  his  country.  Even  Burgundy  was 
moved,  and  Orleans'  heart  smote  him  for  the  joy  which  he  involuntarily  felt 
on  being  freed  from  his  engagement  with  the  Princess  Joan.  If  he  had 
known  how  deeply  the  King  was  cursing  him  in  his  soul,  and  what  thoughts 
of  future  revenge  he  was  agitating,  it  is  probable  his  own  deli^*^  *7  su  ths 
occasion  would  not  have  been  so  much  hurt. 
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Charles  next  tamed  to  the  young  Gountess,  and  blantlj  announced  th* 
profiosed  match  to  her,  as  a  matter  which  neither  admitted  delay  nor  heei 
tation;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  bat  a  too  favourable  «x)d 
lequence  of  her  intractability  on  a  former  occasion. 

**  My  Lord  Duke  and  Sovereign,''  said  Isabelle,  summoning  up  all  he.* 
•Durage,  "  I  observe  your  Qrace's  commands,  and  submit  to  them. ' 

"£noagh,  enough,"  said  the  Duke,  interrupting  her,  "we  will  arrangs 
tbe  rest. — Your  Majesty,"  he  continued,  addressing  King  Louis,  "  hath  had 
a  boar's  hunt  in  the  morning,  what  say  you  to  i  fusing  a  wolf  in  the  after 
■oonr 

Tbe  young  Countess  saw  the  necessity  of  decision.  —  "  Your  Grace  mie> 
takes  my  meaning,"  she  said,  speaking,  though  timidly,  yet  loudly  and 
decidedly  enoagh  to  compel  the  Duke's  attention,  which,  nom  some  ^n- 
•cioiieneea,  he  would  otherwise  have  willingly  denied  to  her.  —  "  My  sub> 
misaion/'  she  said,  "only  respected  those  lands  and  estates  which  youi 
Grace's  ancestors  gave  to  mine,  and  which  I  resign  to  the  House  of  Bur* 
guady,  if  my  Sovereign  thinks  my  disobedience  m  this  matter  renders  me 
unworthy' to  hold  them." 

**  Ha  1  Siunt  George  I"  said  the  Duke,  stamping  furiously  on  the  ground, 
''does  the  fool  know  in  what  presence  she  is — and  to  whom  she  speaks?" 

**  My  lord,"  she  replied,  still  undismayed,  "  I  am  before  my  Suzerain, 
and,  I  trust,  a  just  one.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  lands,  you  take  away  all 
that  your  ancestor's  generosity  gave,  and  you  break  the  only  bonds  which 
attach  us  together.  You  gave  not  this  poor  and  persecuted  form,  still  less 
Uie  spirit  which  animates  me  —  And  these  it  is  my  purpose  to  dedicate  to 
Heaven  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  under  the  guidance  of  this  Holy 
Mother  Abbess." 

The  rage  and  astonishment  of  the  Duke  can  hardly  be  conceived,  unless 
we  could  estimate  the  surprise  of  a  falcon,  against  whom  a  dove  should 
rafle  its  pinions  in  defiance.  —  "  Will  tbe  Holy  Mother  receive  you  without 
an  appanage  ?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  scorn. 

'*If  she  doth  her  convent,  in  the  first  instance,  so  much  wrong,"  said  the 
Lady  Isabelle,  "  I  trust  there  is  charity  enough  among  the  noble  friends  of 
my  house,  to  make  up  some  nupport  for  the  orphan  of  Oroye." 

**  It  is  false !"  said  the  Duke ;  "  it  is  a  base  pretext  to  cover  some  secret 
aod  unworthy  passion. — My  Lord  of  Orleans,  she  shall  be  yours,  if  I  drag 
her  to  the  altar  with  my  own  bands  !" 

The  Countess  of  Cr^vecoBur,  a  high-spirited  woman,  and  confident  in 
her  husband's  merits  and  his  favour  with  the  Duke,  could  keep  silent  no 
lunger.  "My  lord,"  she  said,  "your  passionM  transport  you  into  language 
utterly  unworthy  —  The  hand  of  no  gentlewoman  can  be  disposed  of  by 
force." 

**  And  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  added  the  Abbess, 
**to  thwart  the  wishes  of  a  piuus  soul,  who,  broken  with  the  cares  and 
persecutions  of  the  world,  is  aertirous  to  become  the  bride  of  Heaven." 

**  Neither  can  my  cousin  of  Orleans,"  said  Dunois,  **  with  honour 
accept  a  proposal,  to  which  the  lady  has  thus  publicly  stated  her  objections." 

"  if  I  were  permitted,"  said  Orleans,  on  whose  facile  mind  Isabelle's 
beauty  had  maae  a  deep  impression,  *'  some  time  to  endeavour  to  place  my 
pretensions  before  the  Cooatess  in  a  mure  favourable  light " 

**  My  lord,"  said  Isabelle,  whose  firmness  was  now  fully  supported  by 
the  encouragement  which  she  received  from  all  around,  "it  were  to  no 
purpose  —  my  mind  is  made  up  to  decline  this  alliance,  though  far  above 
my  deserts." 

''Nor  haye  I  time,"  said  the  Duke,  "to  wait  till  these  whimsies  are 
ebanged  with  the  next  change  of  the  moon.  —  Mouseigneur  d'Orleans, 
9oe  shall  learn  within  chis  hour,  that  obedience  becomes  matter  of 
necessity." 

r 
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oi  \n  my  behalf,  Sire,"  answered  the  Prince,  who  feli  that  be  eould 
'itli  any  show  of  honour,  avail  himseif  of  the  Duke's  obstinate  di»- 


••  Not 
not,  with  any 

position ;—  *'  to  have  been  onoe  openly  and  positively  refused,  is  enoagh  lor 
a  Son  of  France.     He  cannot  prosecute  his  addresses  farther." 

The  Duke  darted  one  furious  glance  at  Orleans,  another  at  Louis ;  and 
reading  in  the  countenanco  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to 
suppress  his  feelings,  a  look  of  secret  triumph,  he  became  outrageous. 

"  Write,"  he  said  to  the  Secretary,  "ourooom  of  forfeiture  and  imprisoiH 
ment  against  this  disobedient  and  insolent  minion.    She  shall  to  the  Zueh 
thaus,  to  the  penitentiary,  to  herd  with  those  whose^lives  have  rendered 
them  her  rivab  in  effrontery  \" 

There  was  a  general  murmur. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,  takine  the  word  for  the 
rest,  "  this  must  be  better  thought  on.  We,  your  faithful  vassals,  cannot 
suffer  such  a  dishonour  to  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Burgundy.  If  the 
Countess  hath  done  amiss,  let  her  be  punished  —  but  in  the  manner  that 
becomes  her  rank,  and  ours,  who  stand  connected  with  her  house  by  blood 
and  alliance." 

The  Duke  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  full  at  his  councillor  with  the 
stare  of  a  bull,  which,  when  compelled  bv  the  neat-herd  from  the  road  which 
be  wishes  to  go,  deliberates  with  himself  whether  to  obey,  or  to  rush  on  hie 
driver,  and  toss  him  into  the  air. 

Prudence,  however,  prevailed  over  fury — he  saw  the  sentiment  was 

Seneral  in  his  council  —  was  afraid  of  the  advantages  which  Louis  might 
erive  from  seeing  dissension  among  his  vassals ;  and  probably  —  for  he 
was  rather  of  a  coarse  and  violent,  than  of  a  malignant  temper  —  felt 
ashamed  of  his  own  dishonourable  proposal. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  Cr^vecceur,  and  I  spoke  hastily.  Her  fate 
shall  be  determined  aocordingto  the  rules  of  chivalry.  Her  flight  to  Liege 
hath  given  the  signal  for  the  Bishop's  murder.  He  that  best  avenees  that 
deed,  and  brings  us  the  head  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  shall  claim  her 
hand  of  us ;  and  if  she  denies  his  right,  we  can  at  least  grant  him  her  fiefs, 
leaving  it  to  his  generosity  to  allow  her  what  means  he  will  to  retire  into  a 
convent." 

*'  Nay !"  said  the  Countess,  "  think  I  am  the  daughter  of  Count  Reinold 
—  of  your  father's  old,  valiant,  and  faithful  servant  Would  you  hold  me 
out  as  a  prize  to  the  best  sword-player  ?" 

"  Your  ancestress,"  said  the  Duke,  "  was  won  at  a  tourney  —  you  shall  be 
fought  for  in  real  melee.  Only  thus  far,  for  Count  Reinold's  sake,  the  sue- 
eessful  priser  shall  be  a  gentleman,  of  unimpeached  birth,  and  unstained 
bearings ;  but^  be  he  such,  and  the  poorest  who  ever  drew  the  strap  of  a 
sword-belt  thn  ugh  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  he  shall  have  at  least  the  proffer 
of  Tour  hand.  1  swear  it,  by  St.  George,  by  my  ducal  crown,  and  by  the 
Order  that  I  wear  I — Hal  Messires,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  nobles 
present,  "this  at  least  is,  I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  chivalry?" 

Isabelle's  remonstrances  wore  drowned  in  a  general  and  jubilant  assent, 
above  which  was  heard  the  voice  of  old  Lord  Crawford,  regretting  the 
weight  of  years  that  prevented  his  striking  for  so  fair  a  prize.  The  Duke 
was  gratified  by  the  general  applause,  and  his  temper  began  to  flow  more 
smoothly,  like  that  of  a  swollen  river  when  it  hath  subsided  within  its 
natural  boundaries. 

"  Are  we,  to  whom  fate  has  given  dames  already, '  said  Cr^veooeur,  "  to 
be  bystanders  at  this  fair  game  ?  It  does  not  consist  with  my  h  >nour  to  be 
so,  for  I  have  myself  a  vow  to  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  that  tasked  and 
bristled  brute,  De  la  Marck." 

"Strike  boldly  in,  Cr^vecoeur,"  said 'the  Duke ;  "  win  hei,  and  since  thou 
eanst  not  wear  her  thyself,  bestow  her  where  thou  wilt— on  Count  Btephnn, 
four  nephew,  if  you  liet" 
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*'  Graraerer,  my  lord !"  said  Or^yecoear,  *'  I  will  do  my  best  in  the  battle; 
and,  fthould  1  be  fortunate  enoagh  to  be  foremost,  Stephen  ohall  try  his 
eloqaence  against  that  of  the  Lady  Abbess." 

*'  I  tmat,"  said  Dnnois,  "  that  the  chivalry  of  France  are  not  excluded 
from  this  fair  contest?" 

'*  Heaven  forbid !  brave  Dunois,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  were  it  but  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  you  do  your  uttermost.  But,"  he  added,  "  though  there 
be  n9  fault  in  the  Lady  Isabelle  wedding  a  Frenchman,  it  will  be  necessary 
tiiat  the  Count  of  Croye  must  become  a  subject  of  Burgundy." 

*'  Enoagh,  enough,"  said  Dunois,  "  m^  bar  sinister  may  never  be  snr- 
Boonted  by  the  coronet  of  Grove  —  I  wiU  live  and  die  French.    But  yet,  ^ 
tlioagh  I  should  lose  the  lands,  I  will  strike  a  blow  for  the  lady." 

Le  Balafr6  dared  not  speak  aloud  in  such  a  presence,  but  he  muttered  to 
lumaelf — 

''Now,  Saunders  Souplejaw,  hold  thine  own  I — thou  always  saidst  the 
fortune  of  our  house  was  to  be  won  by  marriage,  and  never  had  you  such  a 
ehance  to  keep  your  word  with  us." 

*'  No  one  thinks  of  me,"  said  Le  Glorieuz,  "  who  am  sure  to  carry  off  the 
pme  from  all  of  yon." 

**  Right,  my  sapient  friend,"  said  Louis;  "  when  a  woman  is  in  the  case, 
Ihegreatest  fool  is  ever  the  first  in  favour." 

While  the  princes  and  their  nobles  thus  jested  over  her  fate,  the  Abbess 
and  the  Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur  endeavoured  in  vain  to  console  Isabelle,  who 
had  withdrawn  with  them  from  the  council-presence.  The  former  assured 
her,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  would  frown  on  every  attempt  to  withdraw  a  true 
votress  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ursula ;  while  the  Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur 
whispered  more  temporal  consolation,  that  no  true  knight,  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  the  emprize  proposed,  would  avail  himself,  against  her  inclinations, 
of  the  Du ice's  award;  and  that  perhaps  the  successful  competitor  might 
prove  one  who  should  find  such  favour  in  her  eyes  as  to  reconcile  her  to 
obbdience.  Love,  like  despair,  catches  at  straws ;  and,  faint  and  vague  as 
was  y>e  hope  which  this  msinuation  conveyed,  the  tears  of  the  Countess 
babsUe  flowed  more  placidly  while  she  dwelt  upon  it.* 
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Tbe  wretch  eondeinn*d  with  lif«  to  put. 

Still,  •till  oa  hope  relies, 
AaA  every  peas  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  rliromerinf  taper%  UifiA, 

Adorns  and  oheeis  the  wajr; 
And  still  the  darker  grows  the  night, 

Enita  a  brighter  rejr. 

GoLMmm. 


Ykw  days  had  passed  ere  Louis  had  received,  with  a  smile  of  gratified 
vengeanoe,  the  intelligence,  that  his  favourite  and  his  councillor,  the  Car- 
£*4a1  Balae»  was  groaning  within  a  cage  of  iron,  so  disposed  as  scarce  to 


The  MTilliiif  the  hand  of  an  heiress  npon  the  event  of  a  battle,  was  not  ao  likely  V»  JJte  ptaea  !n  the 

Ml  usalni'i  aa  when  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  in  more  Keneral  observance.    Yet  it  «aa  not  w.  ffceJi 

la  ao  ahaolota  a  Pviaee  aa  Dniie  Charlea,  in  cucumstanoes  like  iboee  aappuaed. 
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pennit  him  t )  eigoT  repose  in  any  posture  except  when  recumbent;  and  Ji 
which,  be  it  said  in  passing,  he  remained  the  unpitied  tenant  for  ne&^l^ 
twelve  years.  The  auxiliary  forces  which  the  Duke  bad  required  Louis  to 
bring  up  had  also  appeared ;  and  he  comforted  himself  that  their  nnmbers 
were  sufficient  to  protect  his  person  against  violence,  although  too  limited 
to  cope,  had  such  been  hie  purpose,  with  the  larg;e  army  of  Burgundy.  Ila 
flaw  nimself  also  at  liberty,  when  time  should  suit,  to  resume  his  project  of 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and,  although  1m 
wab  sensible  to  the  indignity  of  serving  with  his  noblest  peers  under  tha 
banners  of  his  own  vassal,  and  aeainst  the  people  whose  cause  be  had 
abetted,  he  did  not  allow  these  circumstances  to  embarrass  him  in  the 
meantime,  trusting  that  a  future  day  would  bring  him  amends. —  **  For 
chance,'*  said  he  to  his  trusty  Oliver,  "  may  indeed  gain  one  bit,  but  it  im 
patience  and  wisdom  which  win  the  game  at  last." 

With  such  sentiments,  upon  a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  end  of  barrestt 
the  King  mounted  his  horse;  and,  indifferent  that  he  was  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  pageant  of  a  victor,  than  in  the  lieht  of  an  independent  Sove- 
reign surrounded  by  his  guards  and  his  chivalry,  King  Louis  sallied  from 
under  the  Qothic  gateway  of  Peronne,  to  join  the  Burgundian  army,  which 
commenced  at  the  same  time  its  march  against  Liege. 

Most  of  the  ladies  of  distinction  who  were  in  the  place,  attended,  dressed 
in  their  best  array,  upon  the  battlements  and  defences  of  the  gate,  to  see 
the  gallant  show  of  the  warriors  setting  forth  on  the  expedition.  Thither 
had  the  Countess  Gr^vecoeur  brought  the  Countess  Isabelle.  The  latter 
attended  very  reluctantly ;  but  the  peremptory  order  of  Charles  had  been« 
that  she  who  was  to  bestow  the  palm  in  the  tourney,  should  be  visible  to 
the  knights  who  were  about  to  enter  the  lists. 

As  they  thronged  out  from  under  the  arch,  many  a  pennon  and  shield 
was  to  be  seen,  graced  with  fresh  devices,  expressive  of  tne  bearer's  devoted 
resolution  to  become  a  competitor  for  a  prize  so  fair.  Here  a  charger  was 
painted  starting  for  the  goal,  —  there  an  arrow  aimed  at  a  mark,  —  one 
knight  bore  a  bleeding  heart,  indicative  of  his  passion, -*  another  a  skull, 
and  a  coronet  of  laurds,  showing  his  determination  to  win  or  die.  Many 
others  there  were ;  and  some  so  cunningly  intricate  and  obscure,  that  they 
might  have  defied  the  most  ingenious  interpreter.  Each  knight,  too,  it  may 
be  presumed,  put  his  courser  to  his  mettle,  and  assumed  his  most  gallant 
seat  in  the  saddle,  as  he  passed  for  a  moment  under  the  view  of  the  fur 
bevy  of  dames  and  damsels,  who  encouraged  their  valour  by  their  smiles, 
and  the  waving  of  kerchiefs  and  of  veils.  The  Archer-Quard,  selected 
almost  at  will  from  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nation,  drew  general  applause, 
from  the  gallantry  and  splendour  of  their  appearance. 

And  there  was  one  among  these  strangers,  who  ventured  on  a  demonstra- 
tion of  acquaintance  with  the  Lady  Isabelle,  which  had  not  been  attempted 
even  by  the  most  noble  of  the  French  nobility.  It  was  Quentin  Durward, 
who,  as  he  passed  the  ladies  in  his  rank,  presented  to  the  Countess  of 
Croye,  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  the  letter  of  her  aunt 

'*  Now,  by  my  honour,"  said  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,  *'  that  is  over  inso- 
lent in  an  unworthy  adventurer  I" 

"  Do  not  call  him  so,  Cr^vecoeur,"  said  Dunois ;  *'  I  have  good  reason  to 
bear  testimony  te  his  gallantry  —  and  in  behalf  of  that  lady,  too." 

"  You  make  words  of  nothing,"  said  Isabelle,  blushing  with  shame,  and 
partly  with  resentment;  "it  is  a  letter  from  my  unfortunate  aunt — Shs 
writes  cheerfully,  though  her  situation  must  be  dreadful." 

''Let  us  hear,  let  us  hear  what  says  the  Boar's  bride,"  said  Cr^veooeur. 

The  Countess  Isabelle  read  the  letter,  in  which  her  aunt  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  console  herself  for  tbs 
basts  and  indecorum  of  her  nuptials,  by  the  happiness  of  being  weaded  ts 
OM  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  age,  who  had  just  acquired  a  princedom  by 
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Mb  ^oor.  She  implored  her  niece  not  to  jadj^  of  her  William  (as  sh» 
eaOed  him)  by  the  report  of  others,  but  to  wait  till  she  knew  him  per 
aon^Uy.  lie  had  his  faults,  perhaps,  but  they  were  such  as  belongeu  to 
eharactera  whom  she  had  ever  venerated.  William  was-  rather  addicted  to 
wine,  bat  so  was  the  gallant  Sir  Godfrey,  her  grandsiro ;  —  be  was  some^ 
thing  hasty  and  sanguinary  in  his  temper,  such  had  been  her  brother  Rein- 
«ld  of  blessed  memory; — he  was  blunt  in  speech,  few  Germans  were  other* 
VIM ;  and  a  little  wilful  and  peremptory,  but  she  belieyed  all  men  loved  to 
ral«.  More  there  was  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with 
the  hope  and  request,  that  Isabelle  would,  by  means  of  the  bearer,  endei^ 
vwir  her  escape  from  the  tyrant  of  Burgundy,  and  come  to  her  loving  kinswo 
nan's  Court  of  Liege,  where  any  little  diTOrences  concerning  their  mutual 
lights  of  succession  to  the  Earldom  might  be  adjusted  by  Isabelle's  marry* 
ing  Earl  Eberson  — a  bridegroom  younger  indeed  than  his  bride,  but  that, 
as  she  (the  Lady  Hameline)  might  perhaps  say  from  experience,  was  an 
inequality  more  easy  to  be  endured  than  Isabelle  could  be  aware  of.* 

Here  the  Countess  Isabelle  stopped ;  the  Abbess  observing,  with  a  prim 
aspect,  that  she  bad  read  quite  enough  concerning  such  worldly  vanities, 
and  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  breaking  out,  "Aroint  thee,  deceitful  witch  I 
—  Why,  this  devise  smells  rank  as  the  toasted  cheese  in  a  rat-trap  —  Now 
fie,  and  double  fie,  upon  the  old  decoy-duck  \" 

The  Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur  gravely  rebuked  her  husband  for  his  vio- 
lence—  "  The  Lady  Hameline,''  she  said,  "  must  have  been  deceived  by  Ds 
la  Marck  with  a  show  of  courtesy." 

"He  show  courtesy  I"  said  the  Count — "I  acquit  him  of  all  such  dis* 
simulation.  Tou  may  as  well  expect  courtesy  from  a  literal  wild  boar— > 
yoa  may  as  well  try  to  lay  leaf-gold  on  old  rusty  gibbet-irons.  No  —  idiot 
as  she  is,  she  is  not  quite  eoose  enough  to  foil  in  love  with  the  fox  who  has 
SDapped  her,  and  that  in  hts  very  den.  But  you  women  are  all  alike — fair 
woras  carry  it-* and,  I  dare  say,  here  is  my  pretty  cousin  impatient  to  join 
her  aunt  in  this  fool's  paradise,  and  marry  the  Boar-Pig." 

**  So  tBX  from  being  capable  of  such  folly,"  said  Isabelle,  '*  I  am  doubly 
desirous  of  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  excellent  Bishop,  because  it 
will,  at  the  same  time,  free  my  aunt  from  the  villain's  power." 

**  Ah !  there  indeed  spoke  the  voice  of  Croye !"  exclaimed  the  Count ;  and 
no  more  was  siud  concerning  the  letter. 

But  while  Isabelle  read  her  aunt's  epistle  to  her  friends,  it  must  be 
observed  that  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  recite  a  certain  postscript,  in 
which  the  Countess  Hameline,  lady-like,  gave  an  account  of  her  occupa- 
tions, and  informed  her  niece,  that  she  had  laid  aside  for  the  present  a  sur- 
ooat  which  she  was  working  for  her  husband,  bearing  the  arms  of  Croye 
and  La  Marck  in  conjugal  fashion,  parted  per  pale,  because  her  William 
tiad  determined,  for  purposes  of  policy,  in  the  nrst  action  to  have  others 
drc8<ed  in  his  coat-armour,  and  oimself  to  assume  the  arms  of  Orleans, 
with  a  bar  sinister  —  in  other  words,  those  of  Dunois.  There  was  ai8o  a 
slip  of  paper  in  another  hand,  the  contents  of  which  the  Countess  did  not 
th:nk  it  necessary  to  mention,  being  simply  these  words — "  If  you  hear  not 
of  me  soon,  and  that  by  the  trumpet  oi  Fame,  conclude  me  dead,  but  not 
unworthy." 

A  thought,  hitherto  repelled  as  wildly  incredible,  now  glanced  with 
doable  keenness  through  Isabelle's  soul.  As  female  wit  seldom  fails  in  the 
contrivance  of  means,  she  so  ordered  it,  that  ere  the  troops  were  fully  on 
march,  Quentin  Durward  received  from  an  unknown  hand  the  billet  of 
Lady  Hameline,  marked  with  three  crosses  opposite  to  the  postscript,  and 
baring  these  words  subjoined :  —  "He  who  feared  not  the  arms  of  Orleans 
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when  ou  the  breast  of  their  gallant  owner,  cannot  dread  them  when  di*> 
played  on  that  of  a  tyrant  and  murderer."  A  thousand  thousand  time* 
was  th>8  intimation  kissed  and  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  the  young  Scot !  for 
it  marshalled  him  on  the  path  where  both  Honour  and  Love  held  out  the 
reward,  and  possessed  him  with  a  secret  unknown  to  others,  by  which  to 
distinguish  him  whose  death  could  alone  give  life  to  his  hopes,  and  which 
be  prudently  resolved  to  lock  up  in  his  own  bosom. 

iut  Durward  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  otherwise  respecting  the  infor 
mation  communicated  by  Hayraddin,  since  the  proposed  ^ly  of  De  la 
Marok,  unless  heedfully  guarded  against,  might  prove  the  destruction  of  tb« 
besieging  army ;  so  difficult  was  it,  in  the  tumultuous  warfare  of  those  days, 
to  recover  from  a  nocturnal  surprise.  Afler  pondering  on  the  matter,  he 
formed  the  additional  resolution,  that  he  would  not  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence save  personally,  and  to  both  the  Princes  while  together ;  perhaps, 
because  he  felt  that  to  mention  so  well-contrived  and  hopeful  a  scheme  to 
Louis  whilst  in  private,  might  be  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  wavering 
probity  of  that  Monarch,  and  lead  him  to  assist,  rather  than  repel,  the 
intended  sally.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of 
revealing  the  secret  whilst  Louis  and  Charles  were  met,  which,  as  the}  were 
not  particularly  fond  of  the  constraint  imposed  by  each  other's  society,  was 
not  likely  soon  to  occur. 

Meanwhile  the  march  continued,  and  the  confederates  soon  entered  <he 
territories  of  Liege.  Here  the  Burgundian  soldiers,  at  least  a  part  of  them, 
composed  of  those  bands  who  had  acquired  the  title  oi  Ecorcheurs,  or  flayers, 
showed,  by  the  usage  which  they  gave  the  inhabitants,  under  pretext  of 
avenging  the  Bishop's  death,  that  they  well  deserved  that  honourable  title ; 
while  their  conduct  greatly  prejudiced  the  cause  of  Charles,  the  aggrieved 
inhabitants,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  passive  in  the  quarrel,  assum- 
ing arms  in  self-defence,  harassing  his  march,  b^  cutting  off  small  parties, 
and  falling  back  before  the  main  body  upon  the  city  itself,  thus  augmenting 
the  numbers  and  desperation  of  those  who  had  resolved  to  defend  it.  The 
French,  few  in  number,  and  those  the  choice  soldiers  of  the  country,  kept, 
according  to  the  King's  orders,  close  by  their  respective  standaras,  and 
observed  the  strictest  discipline ;  a  contrast  which  increased  the  suspicions 
of  Charles,  who  could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  troops  of  Louis  de- 
meaned themselves  as  if  they  were  rather  friends  to  the  Liegeois,  than 
allies  of  Burgundy. 

At  length,  without  experiencing  any  serious  opposition,  the  army  arrived 
in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Maes,  and  before  the  large  and  populous  city  of 
Liege.  The  Castle  of  Schonwaldt  they  found  had  been  totally  destroyed, 
and  learned  that  William  de  la  Marck,  whose  only  talents  were  of  a  mili- 
tary cast,  had  withdrawn  his  whole  forces  into  the  city,  and  was  determined 
^to  avoid  the  encounter  of  the  chivalry  of  France  and  Burgundy  in  the  open 
field.  But  the  invaders  were  not  long  of  experiencing  the  danger  which 
I  must  always  exist  in  attacking  a  large  town,  however  open,  if  the  inhabit 
ants  are  disposed  to  defend  it  desperately. 

A  part  of  the  Burgundian  vanguard,  conceiving  that,  from  the  di^ 
mantled  and  breached  state  of  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
march  into  Liege  at  their  ease,  entered  one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  shouts 
of  *' Burgundy,  Burgundy  I  Kill,  kill  —  all  is  ours  —  Remember  Louis  of 
Bourbon  I"  But  as  they  marched  in  disorder  through  the  narrow  streets, 
and  were  partly  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  a  large  body  of  the 
inhabitants  issued  suddenly  from  the  town,  fell  furiously  upon  them,  and 
made  considerable  slaughter.  De  la  Marck  even  availed  nimself  of  the 
breaches  in  the  walls,  which  permitted  the  defenders  to  issue  out  at  dil* 
ferent  points,  and,  by  taking  separate  routes  into  the  contested  suburb,  to 
attack,  in  the  front,  flank,  and  rear,  at  once,  the  assailants,  who,  stunned 
by  the  furious,  unexpected,  and  multiplied  nature  of  the  resifetance  cffusdt 
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txnld  hardly  stand  to  their  arms.  The  evening,  which  bega:i  to  elose^ 
added  to  their  confasion. 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Duke  Charles,  he  was  furious  with  raee, 
which  was  not  much  appeased  by  the  offer  of  King  Louis,  to  send  the 
French  men-at-arms  into  the  suburbs,  to  rescue  and  bring  off  the  Burgun- 
dian  vanguard.  Rejecting  this  offer  briefly,  he  would  have  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  Guards,  to  extricate  those  engaged  in  the  incautioua 
advance;  but  D'Hymbercourt  and  Gr^vecoeur  entreated  him  to  leave  the 
service  to  them,  and,  marching  into  the  scene  of  action  at  two  points,  with 
more  order  and  proper  arrangement  for  mutual  support,  these  two  cele- 
brated captains  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Liegeois,  and  in  extricating  the 
vanguard,  who  lost,  besides  prisoners,  no  fewer  th&n  eight  hundred  men, 
of  whom  about  a  hundred  were  men-at-arms.  The  prisoners,  however, 
were  not  numerous,  most  of  thefn  having  been  rescued  Iby  D'Hymbercourt, 
who  now  proceeded  to  occupy  the  contested  suburb,  and  to  place  guards 
opposite  to  the  town,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  an  open  space,  or 
esplanade,  of  five  on  six  hundred  yards,  left  free  of  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defence.  There  was  no  moat  betwixt  the  suburb  and  town,  the 
ground  being  rocky  in  that  place.  A  gate  fronted  the  suburb,  from  which 
sallies  might  be  easily  made,  and  the  wall  was  pierced  by  two  or  three 
of  those  breaches  which  Duke  Charles  had  caused  to  be  made  after  the 
battle  of  Saint  Tron,  and  which  had  been  hastily  repaired  with  mere  bar- 
ricades of  timber.  D'Uymbercourt  turned  two  culverins  on  the  gate,  and 
placed  two  others  opposite  to  the  principal  breach,  to  repel  any  sally  from 
the  city,  and  then  returned  to  the  Burgundian  army,  which  he  found  in 
great  disorder. 

In  fact,  the  main  body  and  rear  of  the  numerous  army  of  the  Duke  had 
continued  to  advance,  while  the  broken  and  repulsed  vanguard  was  in  the 
act  of  retreating ;  and  they  had  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  both.  The  necessary  absence  of  D'Hymbercourt,  who 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  Mar^chal  du  Camp,  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
of  Quarter-master-general,  augmented  the  disorder;  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  the  night  sunk  down  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth :  there  fell  a  thick  and 
heavy  rain,  and  the  ground,  on  which  the  beleaguering  army  must  needi 
take  up  their  position,  was  muddy  and  intersected  with  many  canals.  It  is 
scarce  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  Bur- 
gundian army,  where  leaders  were  separated  from  their  soldiers,  and  soldiers 
from  their  standards  and  officers.  Every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
was  seeking  shelter  and  accommodation  where  he  could  individually  find  it ; 
while  the  wearied  and  wounded,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  were 
calling  in  vain  for  shelter  and  refreshment;  and  while  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  disaster,  were  pressing  on  to  have  their  share  in  the  sack  of 
the  place,  which  they  had  no  doubt  was  proceeding  merrily. 

When  D'Hymbercourt  returned,  he  had  a  task  to  perform  of  incredible 
difficulty,  and  imbittered  by  the  reproaches  of  his  master,  who  made  no 
allowance  for  the  still  more  necessary  duty  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
QBtil  the  temper  of  the  gallant  soldier  began  to  give  way  under  the  Duke's 
onreasonable  reproaches.  —  "I  went  hence  to  restore  some  order  in  the 
Tan,''  he  said,  "  and  left  the  main  body  under  your  Grace's  own  guidance ; 
and  now,  on  my  return,  I  can  neither  find  that  we  have  front,  flank,  nor 
rear,  so  utter  is  the  confusion." 

"  We  are  the  more  like  a  barrel  of  herrings,"  answered  Le  Glorieux, 
*'  which  is  the  most  natural  resemblance  for  a  Flemish  army." 

The  jester's  speech  made  the  Duke  laugh,  and  perhaps  prevented  a  farther 
prosecution  of  tne  altercation  betwixt  him  and  his  general. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  a  small  lust-haus,  or  country  villa  of  some 
wealthy  citizen  of  Liege,  was  secured  and  cleared  of  other  occupants,  for 
the  acormmodation  of  the  Duke  and  his  immediate  attendants;  and  Um 
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authority  of  D'JIymbercoart  and  Or^vecoeur  at  length  established  a  guar  A 
in  the  vicinity,  of  about  forty  men-at  arms,  who  lighted  a  very  large  fire, 
made  with  the  timber  of  the  out-houses,  which  they  pulled  down  for  the 
purpose. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  villa,  and  betwixt  it  and  the  suburb,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  opposite  to  the  city-gate,  and  occupied  by  the  Burgnn- 
dian  vanguard,  lay  another  pleasure-house,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
eourt-yard,  and  having  two  or  three  small  enclosures  or  fields  in  the  rear 
of  it.  In  this  the  King  of  France  established  his  own  head-quarters.  Ue 
did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  soldier  farther  than  a  natural  indifierenoe 
lo  danger  and  much  sagacity  qualified  him  to  be  called  such ;  but  he  was 
always  careful  to  employ  the  most  skilful  in  that  profession,  and  reposed 
in  them  the  confidence  they  merited.  Louis  and  his  immediate  attendants 
occupied  this  second  villa ;  a  part  of  his  Scottish  Guard  were  placed  in  the 
court,  where  there  were  out-houses  and  sheds  to  shelter  them  from  the 
weather;  the  rest  were  stationed  in  the  garden.  The  remainder  of  the 
French  men-at-arms  were  Quartered  closely  together. and  in  good  order, 
with  alarm-posts  stationed,  in  case  of  their  having  to  sustain  an  attack. 

Dunois  and  Crawford,  assisted  by  several  old  officers  and  soldiers,  amongst 
whom  Le  Balafr^  was  conspicuous  for  his  diligence,  contrived,  by  breaking 
down  walls,  making  openings  through  hedges,  filling  up  ditches,  and  the 
like,  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  the  troops  with  each  other,  and  the 
orderly  combination  of  the  whole  in  case  of  necessity. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  judged  it  proper  to  go  without  farther  ceremony  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  the  order 
of  proceeding,  and  what  co-operation  was  expected  from  him.  His  presence 
occasioned  a  sort  of  council  of  war  to  be  held,  of  which  Charles  might  not 
otherwise  have  dreamed. 

It  was  then  that  Quentin  Durward  prayed  earnestly  to  be  admitted,  as 
having  something  of  importance  to  deliver  to  the  two  Princes.  This  was 
obtained  without  much  difficulty,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  Louis, 
when  he  heard  him  calmly  and  distinctly  relate  the  purpose  of  William  de 
la  Marck,  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  under  the  dress 
and  banners  of  the  French.  Louis  would  probably  have  been  much  better 
pleased  to  have  had  such  important  news  communicated  in  private ;  but  as 
the  whole  story  had  been  publicly  told  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  only  observed,  "  that,  whether  true  or  false,  such  a  report  concerned  them 
most  materially.'' 

**Not  a  whit  I  —  not  a  whit  I''  said  the  Duke,  carelesslv.  ''Had  there 
been  such  a  purpose  as  this  young  man  announces,  it  had  not  been  oom- 
municated  to  me  by  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard." 

"  However  that  may  be,''  answered  Louis,  **  I  pray  you,  fair  cousin,  yoa 
and  your  captains,  to  attend,  that  to  prevent  the  unpfeasing  consequences 
of  such  an  attack,  should  it  be  made  unexpectedly,  I  will  cause  my  soldiers 
to  wear  white  scarfs  over  their  armour  —  Dunois,  see  it  is  given  out  on  the 
instant  —  that  is,''  he  added,  "  if  our  brother  and  general  approves  of  it." 

**  I  see  no  objection,"  replied  the  Duke,  '*  if  the  chivalry  of  France  are 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  the  Smock- 
slceve  bestowed  on  them  in  future." 

**  It  would  be  a  right  well  adapted  title,  friend  Charles,"  said  Le  Glorienx, 
"  considering  that  a  woman  is  the  reward  of  the  most  valiant." 

"Well  spoken.  Sagacity,"  said  Louis — "Cousin,  good-night,  I  will  go 
arm  me. —  By  the  wa}r,  what  if  I  win  the  Countess  with  mine  own  hand?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Duke,  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  **  must  then 
become  a  true  Fleming." 

*'  I  cannot,"  answered  Louis,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  sincere  confidence, 
"  be  more  so  than  I  am  already,  could  I  but  bring  you,  my  deai  covin,  to 
believe  iU" 
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The  Duke  only  replied  by  wiphinj^  the  King  good-night,  in  a  tone  resem- 
bling the  snort  of  a  shy  horse,  starting  from  the  caress  of  the  rider  when  he 
is  about  to  mount,  and  is  soothing  him  to  stand  still. 

"I  could  pardon  all  his  duplicity,"  said  the  Duke  to  Gr^vecoeur,  " bnfc 
cannot  forgive  his  supposing  me  capable  of  the  gross  folly  of  being  duped 
by  his  professions." 

Louis,  too,  had  his  conferences  with  Oliver  le  Dain,  when  he  returned  to 
his  own  quarters.  —  "  This  Scot,"  he  said,  "  is  such  a  mixture  of  shrewd- 
ness and  simplicity,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  him.  Pasquea-diai  I 
think  of  his  unpardonable  folly  in  bringing  out  honest  De  la  Marck's  plan 
of  a  sally  before  the  face  of  Burgundy,  Gr^vecosur,  and  all  of  them,  inst«ad 
of  rounding  it  in  my  ear,  and  giving  mo  at  least  the  choice  of  abetting  or 
defeating  it  I" 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,  Sire,"  said  Oliver;  '* there  are  many  in  your  present 
train  who  would  scruple  to  assail  Burgundy  undefied,  or  to  ally  themselves 
with  De  la  Marck." 

**  Thou  art  right,  Oliver.  Such  fools  there  are  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
DO  time  to  reooncile  their  scruples  by  a  little  dose  of  self-interest.  We  must 
be  true  men,  Oliver,  and  good  allies  of  Burgundy,  for  this  night  at  least,  — 
time  may  give  us  a  chance  of  better  game.  Go,  tell  no  man  to  unarm  him* 
self;  and  let  them  shoot,  in  case  of  necessity,  as  sharply  on  those  who  cry 
France  and  St,  Denis  I  as  if  they  cried  Hell  and  Satan  f  I  will  myself  sleep 
in  my  armour.  Let  Grawford  place  Quentin  Durward  on  the  extreme  point 
of  our  line  of  sentinels,  next  to  the  city.  Let  him  e'en  have  the  first  benefit 
of  the  sally  which  he  has  announced  to  us  —  if  his  luck  bear  him  out,  it  is 
the  better  for  him.  But  take  an  especial  care  of  Marti  us  Galeotti,  and  see 
he  remain  in  the  rear,  in  a  place  ot  the  most  absolute  safety— > he  is  even 
but  too  venturous  ;  and,  like  a  fool,  would  be  both  swordsman  and  philoso- 
pher. See  to  these  things,  Oliver,  and  good-night  —  Our  Lady  ot  Olery, 
and  Monseigneur  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  be  gracious  to  my  slumbers  I"* 

*  The  Duke  of  Bnncandy,  full  of  resentment  for  the  ttsuw  whirh  the  Bishop  had  received  frtim  the  people 
of  Lien,  (wh(we  death,  as  already  nut ired,  did  iitit  take  place  fi>r  some  yeun  after.)  and  knuwinf  that  lh« 
walls  of  the  town  hwd  not  heen  repnirttd  ainne  they  were  breached  by  himself  after  the  battle  nf  Saint  I'nio, 
■dvancod  reeklessily  to  their  chaMti.<ienH?nt.  Hiy  ciHnmanders  ahareu  hia  prexuinptaoiis  confidence ;  for  tho 
advanonl  ranrd  ofhis  army,  nmler  the  Mur6chHl  of  Uareundy  and  Seirnenr  D'Hymberoourt.  rushed  aptni  oa« 
of  thesuhurbrt,  without  wajtinx  fi«r  die  rest  of  therrHmiy.  whtch.  commanded  bv  the  Duke  in  person,  remained 
abunl  seven  or  etichl  learaes  m  the  rear.  I'he  nifirht  wax  closing,  and.  as  the  BurKundiun  triNip«  i»l«erved  no 
disciplme.  they  were  ezptMOd  to  n  sudden  attack  from  a  pnny  of  the  citizens  commanded  by  J«>an  de  VildsL 
who.  amaaltinf:  them  in  front  alMl  rear,  threw  them  iutu  irrmt  disorder,  and  killed  more  than  ei|rht  hnndrea 
nen,  of  whoni  one  hundred  were  men-nt-arms 

When  Charles  and  the  Knur  of  France  came  up.  thev  took  up  their  quarters  in  two  villas  situatad  near  to 
the  wall  of  the  city.  In  the  two  or  thme  days  which  followed.  Louis  wa5<  diatinguished  for  the  quiet  aoA 
reculHted  composure  with  which  he  preasf^d  the  siere.  and  provideil  lor  defence  in  case  of  sallies ;  while  tiM 
Ottke  of  Bonrundy,  no  way  deficient  m  ooonure,  and  who  showed  the  nishiieas  and  want  of  order  which 


lis  nniicipnl  characteristic,  seemed  aJso  extremely  auspicious  that  the  Kiui;  would  desert  him  and  join  witli 
Uw  Lietreois. 

They  lav  before  the  town  for  five  or  six  dava,  and  at  lemrth  Axed  on  the  .Wh  of  OctolMr.  1468.  for  a  ftencral 
■toim.  1  he  citizens,  who  had  probably  information  of  their  mtent.  resolved  to  prevent  their  purpiae,aiid 
doiermined  on  antinpotinft  it  bv  a  desperaie  sally  ihrooirh  the  breaches  in  their  walls  They  placed  st  their 
hea^l  sa  baud  red  of  the  men  or  the  little  terriiory  of  Franrhemoiii,  beluiisnig  to  I  he  Bishoimc  of  Liece,  aad 
nclbmed  the  moat  valiant  of  their  truofis.  They  burst  out  of  the  U>wn  on  a  sodileii.  surpnsed  the  Duke  of 
Bantvndy's  qnarten  ere  his  iruanls  amid  pnt  on  their  armour,  which  they  had  laid  off  b>  enjoy  srme  rep(«a 
befora  the  assault.  I'he  Kinr  of  Prance's  l«>deini;s  were  also  attacked  and  endanxered.  A  crreat  oonfusuw 
•asoed.anmieatad  incalculably  by  the  moiual  jesdoasy  and  sustpiciotui  of  the  French  and  Bonrnudians.  'I'lia 
people  of  Lieite  were.  howev«r.  unable  to  mniiitain  their  hardy  enterprise,  when  tlie  men-at-arms  of  the  Kinc 
Md  Duke  bemui  to  raoover  fn»m  their  confusion,  and  were  fimiUy  /orced  to  retire  wirhin  their  walls,  af  er 
Mrrowly  niiaain«theehanopof8urprisiii«both  Kin«  Louis  and  the  Duke  of  Bnnrnndv,  the  m<«t  powerful 
Princes  of  their  time  At  daybreak  the  srorm  look  plac«,  as  had  been  urixinally  intended,  and  the  atizens, 
teheartened  and  fiitifftted  hv  the  noctunuit  sally,  did  not  make  so  much  resistsnoe  as  wiis  expected.  Lien 
vaa  taken,  and  nuserably  pillaged,  without  refcanl  u>  sex  or  afe,  thinas  sacred  or  thinas  proteno.  Thoaa 
tartici'hirs  are  fully  related  hjr  Comines  in  his  Uemoin,  liv.  ii.  cbap.  iL  13. 13.  and  do  not  difbr  Morli :  «■ 
hm  srooaBl  of  Uie  hum  eventa  givon  in  Ihe  t«it. 
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C^a]itn  tfit  €Yixivi'$nnik. 


THE   SALLT. 

He  look*d.  and  saw  what  nttmlMn  aoiDbertaai 
TiM  dtj-gataa  out-poured. 

Pakasbb 


A  BEAD  silence  soon  reined  over  that  great  host  which  laj  in  leacaei 
before  Liege.  For  a  long  time  the  cries  of  the  soldiers  repeating  tneit 
Bisnals,  and  seeking  to  join  their  several  banners,  sounded  like  the  howling 
cr  bewildered  does  seeking  their  roasters.  But  at  length,  overcome  with 
weariness  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  dispersed  soldiers  crowded  under 
such  shelter  as  they  could  meet  with,  and  those  who  could  find  none,  sunk 
down  through  very  fatigue,  under  walls,  hed^s,  and  such  temporary  pro- 
lection,  there  to  await  for  morning  —  a  morning  which  some  of  them  were 
never  to  behold.  A  deep  sleep  fell  on  almost  all,  excepting  those  who  kept 
a  faint  and  weary  watch  by  the  lodgings  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.  The 
dangers  and  hopes  of  the  morrow — even  the  schemes  of  glory  which  many 
of  the  young  nobility  had  founded  upon  the  splendid  prise  held  out  to  him 
who  should  avenge  the  murdered  Bishop  of  Liege  —  glided  from  their 
recollection  as  they  lar  stupified  with  fatigue  and  sleep.  But  not  so  with 
Quentin  Durward.  The  knowledge  that  he  alone  was  possessed  of  the 
means  of  distinguishing  La  Marck  in  the  contest  —  the  recollection  by 
whom  that  information  had  been  communicated,  and  the  fair  augury  whicn 
might  be  drawn  from  her  conveying  it  to  him  —  the  thought  that  hie  for> 
tune  had  brought  him  to  a  most  perilous  and  doubtful  crisis  indeed,  but  one 
where  there  uas  still,  at  least,  a  chance  of  his  coming  off  triumphant,  — 
banished  every  desire  to  sleep,  and  strung  his  nerves  with  vigour,  which 
defied  fatigue. 

Posted,  by  the  King's  express  order,  on  the  extreme  point  between  the 
French  quarters  and  the  town,  a  good  way  to  the  right  of  the  suburb  which 
we  have  mentioned,  he  sharpened  his  eye  to  penetrate  the  mass  which  lay 
before  him,  and  excited  his  ears,  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  which  might 
announce  any  commotion  in  the  beleaguered  city.  But  its  huge  clocks  had 
successively  Knelled  three  hours  after  midnight,  and  all  continued  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave. 

At  length,  and  just  when  Quentin  began  to  think  the  attack  would  be 
deferred  till  day-break,  and  joyfully  recollected  that  there  would  be  then 
light  enough  to  descry  the  Bar  Sinister  across  the  Fleur-de-lis  of  OrleanSi 
he  thought  he  heard  in  the  city  a  humming  murmur,  like  that  of  disturbed 
bees  mustering  for  the  defence  of  their  hives.  He  listened — the  noise  con- 
tinued ;  but  it  was  of  a  character  so  undistinguished  by  any  peculiar  or 
Krecise  sound,  that  it  might  be  the  murmur  oi  a  wind  arising  among  the 
oughs  of  a  distant  grove,  or  perhaps  some  stream,  swollen  by  the  late 
rain,  which  was  discharging  itself  into  the  sluggish  Maes  with  more  than 
usual  clamour.  Quentin  was  prevented  by  these  considerations  from  in- 
stantly giving  the  alarm,  which,  if  done  carelessly,  would  have  been  a  hearj 
offence. 

But,  when  the  noise  rose  louder,  and  seemed  pouring  at  the  same  time 
towards  his  own  post,  and  towards  the  suburb,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  fall 
back  as  silently  as  possible,  and  call  his  uncle,  who  commanded  the  small 
body  of  Archers  destined  to  his  support.  All  were  on  their  feet  in  a 
moment,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  In  less  than  a  second  I«ord 
Crawford  was  at  their  head,  and,  despatching  an  archer  to  alarm  the  King 
and  his  household,  drew  back  his  little  party  to  some  distance  behind  their 
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wstchfire,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  its  light.  The  mshing  sound, 
which  had  approached  them  more  nearly,  seemed  suddenly  to  haye  ceased , 
but  they  still  heard  distinctly  the  more  distant  heavy  tread  of  a  larec  body 
of  men  approaching  the  suburb.  "  The  lazy  Burgundians  are  asleep  on 
their  poet,"  whispered  Crawford  ;  "  make  for  the  suburb,  Cunningham,  and 
awaken  the  stupid  oxen/'  ' 

*•  Keep  well  to  the  rear  as  you  go,"  said  Durward ;  "  if  oyer  I  heard  the 
tread  of  mortal  men,  there  is  a  strong  body  interposed  between  us  and  the 
suburb." 

"  Well  said,  Quentin,  my  dainty  oallant,"  said  Crawford ;  "  thou  art  a 
soldier  beyond  thy  years.  They  only  made  halt  till  the  others  come  forward* 
— I  would  I  had  some  knowledge  where  they  are  I" 

*'  I  will  creep  forward,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin,  *'  and  endeayour  to  bring 
joa  information." 

'*  Do  so,  my  bonny  chield ;  thou  hast  sharp  ears  and  eyes,  and  good-will 
— but  take  heed — I  would  not  lose  thee  for  two  and  a  plack."  * 

Quentin,  with  his  harquebuss  ready  prepared,  stole  forward,  through 
ground  which  he  had  reconnoitred  carefully  in  the  twilight  of  the  preceding 
evening,  until  he  was  not  only  certain  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  yery  large  body  of  men,  who  were  standing  fast  betwixt  the  King's 
quarters  and  the  suburbs,  but  also  that  there  was  a  detached  party  of 
smaller  number  in  advance,  and  very  close  to  him.  They  seemed  to  whisper 
together,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do  next.  At  last,  the  steps  of  two  or  three 
Enfant  perdus,  detached  from  that  smaller  party,  approached  him  so  near 
as  twice  a  pike's  length.  Seeing  it  impossible  to  retreat  undiscovered, 
Quentin  called  out  aloud,  '*  Qui  vivef**  ana  was  answered  by  "  Vioe  Li — Li 
— effe — e'egt-drdire,"  (added  he  who  spoke,  correcting  himself,)  "  Vive  la 
France!"  —  Quentin  instantly  fired  his  harquebuss  —  a  man  groaned  and 
fell,  and  he  himself,  under  the  instant  but  vague  discharge  of  a  number  of 
pieces,  the  fire  of  which  ran  in  a  disorderly  manner  along  the  column,  and 
showed  it  to  be  very  numerous,  hastened  back  to  the  main  guard. 

"Admirably  done,  my  brave  boy!"  said  Crawford.  —  "Now,  Ciillants, 
draw  in  within  the  court-yard — they  are  too  many  to  mell  with  in  the  open 
field." 

They  drew  within  the  court-yard  and  garden  accordingly,  where  they 
Ibnnd  all  in  gpreat  order,  and  the  King  prepared  to  mount  his  horse. 

"Whither  away,  Sire  I"  said  Crawford;  "you  are  safest  here  with  your 
4nm  neople." 

"  >ioi  so,"  said  Louis,  "  I  must  instantly  to  the  Duke.  He  must  be  con- 
yinced  of  our  good  faith  at  this  critical  moment,  or  we  shall  have  both 
laegeoifl  and  Burgundians  upon  us  at  once."  And,  springing  on  his  horse, 
he  bade  Dunois  command  tne  French  troops  without  the  bouse,  and  Craw- 
ford the  Archer-Guard  and  other  household  troops  to  defend  the  lust-haus 
and  its  enclosures.  He  commanded  them  to  bring  up  two  sakers,  and  as 
many  falconets,  (pieces  of  cannon  for  the  field,)  which  had  been  left  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  make  good  their  post, 
but  by  no  means  to  advance,  whatever  success  they  might  obtain ;  and 
having  giyen  these  orders,  he  rode  off,  with  a  small  escort,  to  the  Duke's 
qoarters. 

The  delay  which  permitted  these  arrangements  to  be  carried  fully  into 
effect,  was  owing  to  Quentin's  having  fortunately  shot  the  proprietor  of  the 
bouse,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  column  which  was  deeignea  to  attack  it, 
aod  whose  attack,  had  it  been  made  instantly,  might  have  had  a  chance  of 
being  successful. 

Durward,  who,  by  the  King's  order,  attended  him  to  the  Duke's,  found 
the  latter  in  a  state  of  choleric  distemperature,  which  almost  prevented  his 

*  A  bonkif  Soottuh  ei|irenkia  liir  ■ometbinR  yott  vilvr 
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discharging  the  duties  of  a  general,  which  were  never  more  neoeeeary ;  fat$ 
besides  the  noise  of  a  close  and  furious  combat  which  had  now  taken  plaoa 
in  the  suburb  upon  the  left  of  their  whole  army,  —  besides  the  attack  upon 
the  King's  quarters,  which  was  fiercely  maintained  in  the  centre,  —  a  third 
column  of  Liegeoia,  of  even  superior  numbers,  had  filed  out  from  a  more 
distant  breach,  and,  marching  by  lanes,  vineyards,  and  passes  known  to 
themselves,  had  fallen  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Burgundian  army,  who, 
alarmed  at  their  war-cries  of  Vive  la  France  !  and  DenU  Afont^aie  !  which 
mingled  with  those  of  Liege  and  Rouge  Sanglier,  and  at  the  idea  thus  in- 
spired, of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French  confederates,  made  a  very 
desultor^r  and  imperfect  resistance ;  while  the  Duke,  foaming,  and  swearing, 
and  cursing  his  liege  Lord  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  called  out  to  shoot 
with  bow  and  gun  on  all  that  was  French,  whether  black  or  white, — 
alluding  to  the  sleeves  with  which  Louia's  soldiers  had  designated  them- 
selves. 

The  arrival  of  the  King,  attended  only  by  Le  Balafr6  and  Quentin,  and 
half  a  score  of  Archers,  restored  confidence  between  France  and  Burgundy. 
D'Hymbercourt,  Gr^vecoeur,  and  others  of  the  Burgundian  leaders,  whose 
names  were  then  the  praise  and  dread  of  war,  rushed  devotedly  into  the 
conflict ;  and,  while  some  commanders  hastened  to  bring  ap  more  distant 
troops,  to  whom  the  panic  had  not  extended,  others  threw  themselves  into 
the  tumult,  re-animated  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  while  the  Duke 
toiled  in  the  front,  shouting,  hacking,  and  hewing,  liko  an  ordinary  man-at- 
arms,  brought  their  men  by  degrees  into  array,  and  dismayed  the  assailants 
by  the  use  of  their  artillery.  The  conduct  of  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  that  of  a  calm,  collected,  sagacious  leader,  who  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  danger,  but  showed  so  much  self-possession  and  sagacity,  wat  the 
Burgundian  lenders  readily  obeyed  the  orders  which  he  issued. 

The  scene  was  now  become  in  the  utmost  degree  animated  and  horrible. 
On  the  left  the  suburb,  after  a  fierce  contest,  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  a 
wide  and  dreadful  conflagration  did  not  prevent  the  burning  ruins  from 
being  still  disputed.  On  the  centre,  the  French  troops,  though  pressed  by 
immense  odds,  kept  up  so  close  and  constant  a  fire,  that  the  Tittle  pleasure- 
house  shone  bright  with  the  glancing  flashes,  as  if  surroundea  with  a 
martyr's  crown  oT  flames.  On  the  left,  the  battle  swayed  backwards  aud 
forwards,  with  varied  success,  as  fresh  reinforcements  poured  out  of  the 
town,  or  were  brought  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  Burgundian  host ;  and 
the  strife  continued  with  unremitting  fury  for  three  mortal  hours,  which  at 
length  brought  the  dawn,'  so  much  desired  by  the  besiegers.  The  enemy, 
at  this  period,  seemed  to  be  slackening  their  efforts  upon  the  right  and  m 
the  centre,  and  several  discharges  of  cannon  were  heard  from  the  lust-haas. 

"  Qo,"  said  the  King,  to  Le  Balafr6  and  Quentin,  the  instant  his  ear  had 
caught  the  sound;  **  they  have  got  up  the  sakers  and  falconets  —  the 
pleasure-house  is  safe,  blessed  be  the  Holy  Virgin  I  —  Tell  Dunois  to  move 
this  way,  but  rather  nearer  the  walls  of  Liege,  with  all  our  men-at-arms, 
excepting  what  he  may  leave  for  the  defence  of  the  house,  and  cut  in 
between  those  thick-headed  Liegeois  on  the  right  and  the  city,  from  which 
thev  are  supplied  with  recruits." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  galloped  off  to  Dunois  and  Crawford,  who,  tired 
of  their  defensive  war,  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  filing  out  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  body  of  about  two  hundred  French  sentlemen,  besides 
squires,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Archers  and  their  followers,  marched 
across  the  field,  trampling  down  the  wounded  until  they  gained  the  flank 
of  the  large  body  of  Liegeois,  by  whom  the  right  of  the  Burgundians  had 
been  so  fiercely  assailed.  The  increasing  daylight  discovered  that  the 
enemy  were  continuing  to  pour  out  from  the  city,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  battle  on  that  point,  or  of  bringing  safely  off  the  ior?e«  wbc 
were  already  engaged. 
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**  By  Heayen  1"  said  old  Crawford  to  Donois,  "  were  I  not  certain  it  )9 
Hunt  that  art  riding  by  mj  side,  I  woald  say  I  saw  thee  among  yondet 
bao'^itti  and  burghers,  marshalling  and  arraying  them  with  thy  mace  — 
onlj,  if  yon  be  thou,  thou  art  bigger  than  thou  art  wont  to  be.  Art  thoa 
■ure  yonder  leader  is  not  thy  wraith,  thy  doubleman,  aa  these  FlemingjB 
call  it?"  . 

"  My  wTuth  V  said  Dunois :  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean.  But  yonder 
is  a  caitiff  with  my  bearings  displayed  on  crest  and  shield,  whom  I  will 
presently  punish  for  his  insolence." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  noble,  my  lord,  leave  the  vengeance  to  me  *" 
■aid  Quentin. 

'*  To  ihee^  indeed,  young  man  V*  said  Dunois ;  "  that  is  a  modest  request. 
Ko  —  these  things  brook  no  sul^mission."  —  Then  turning  on  his  saddle, 
he  called  out  to  wose  around  him,  **  Gentlemen  of  France,  form  your  line, 
level  your  lances  I  Let  the  rising  sunbeams  shine  through  the  battalions 
of  yrnder  swine  of  Liege  and  hogs  of  Ardennes,  that  masquerade  in  our 
ancient  coats." 

The  men-at'-arms  answered  with  a  loud  shout  of  **  A  Dunois !  a  Dunois  I— 
Loo^  live  the  bold  Bastard !  —  Orleans  to  the  rescue !"  —  And,  with  their 
lead'r  in  tlie  centre,  they  charged  at  full  gallop.  They  encountered  no 
timi'l  enemy.  The  large  body  which  they  charged,  consisted  (excepting 
somri  mounted  officers)  entirely  of  infantry,  who,  setting  the  butt  of  their 
lane  iS  against  their  feet,  the  front  rank  kneeling,  the  second  stooping,  and 
thof  i  behind  presenting  their  spears  over  their  heads,  offered  such  resistance 
to  t^ie  rapid  charge  of  the  men-at-arms  as  the  hedgehog  presents  to  his 
enemy.  Few  were  able  to  make  way  through  that  iron  wall ;  but  of  those 
few  was  Dunois,  who,  giving  spur  to  his  horse,  and  making  the  noble  animal 
Iea|-  more  than  twelve  feet  at  a  bound,  fairly  broke  his  way  into  the  middle 
of  the  phalanx,  and  made  toward  the  object  of  his  animosity.  What  was 
his  surprise  to  find  Quentin  still  by  his  side,  and  fighting  in  the  same  front 
with  himself —  youth,  desperate  courage,  and  the  determination  to  do  or 
die,  having  still  kept  the  youth  abreast  with  the  best  knight  in  Europe ;  for 
■a(;h  was  Dunois  reported,  and  truly  reported,  at  the  period. 

Their  spears  were  soon  broken ;  but  the  lanzknechts  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  blows  of  their  long  heavy  swords;  while  the  horses  and 
riders,  armed  in  complete  steel,  sustained  little  injury  from  their  lances. 
Still  Dunois  and  Durward  were  contending  with  rival  efforts  to  burst 
forward  to  the  spot  where  be  who  had  usurped  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Dunois  was  doing  the  duty  of  a  good  and  valiant  leader,  when  Dunois, 
observing  the  boiur'e-head  and  tusks  —  the  usual  bearing  of  William  de  la 
Marck  —  in  another  part  of  the  conflict,  called  out  to  Quentin,  **  Thou  art 
worthy  to  avenge  the  arms  of  Orleans  I  I  leave  thee  the  task. — Balafr6, 
support  your  nephew  ;  but  let  none  dare  to  interfere  with  Dunois'  boar- 
hunt  I" 

That  Quentin  Durward  joyfully  acquiesced  in  this  division  of  labour 
eannot  be  doubted,  and  each  pressed  forward  upon  his  separate  objecti 
followed,  and  defended  from  behind,  by  such  men-alarms  as  were  able  to 
keep  op  with  them. 

But  at  this  moment  the  column  which  De  la  Marck  had  proposed  to 

■apport,  when  his  own  course  was  arrested  by  the  charge  of  Dunois,  had 

lost  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained  during  the  night ;  while  the  Bur- 

gnndians,  with  returning  day,  had  begun  to  show  the  qualities  which  belong 

to  superior  discipline.     The  great  mass  of  Liegeois  were  compelled  to 

retreat,  and  at  length  to  fly ;  and,  falling  back  on  those  who  were  engaged 

with  the  French  men-at-arms,  the  whole  became  a  confused  tide  of  fighters, 

fliers,  and  pursuers,  which  rolled  itself  towards  the  city-walls,  and  at  last 

~  waa  poured  into  the  anple  and  undefended  breach  through  whirh  Ibt 

Uegeoia  had  sallied 
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Qaenfin  made  more  than  haman  exertions  to  oyrrtake  the  special  objeal 
of  his  pursuit,  who  was  still  in  his  sight,  striving,  by  voice  and  example,  to 
rei  ew  the  battle,  and  bravely  supported  by  a  chosen  party  of  lanzknechts. 
Le  Balafr^,  and  several  of  his  comrades,  attached  themselves  to  Quentin, 
much  marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  gallantry  displayed  by  so  yoong  a 
•oldier.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  breach,  De  la  Marck — for  it  was  himself 
—  succeeded  in  effecting  a  momentary  stand,  and  repelling  some  of  the 
most  forward  of  the  pursuers.  He  had  a  mace  of  iron  in  his  hand,  before 
which  every  thing  seemed  to  go  down,  and  was  so  much  covered  with  blood, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discern  those  bearings  on  his  shield  which 
bad  so  much  incensed  Dunois. 

Quentin  now  found  little  difficulty  in  singling  him  out ;  for  the  command* 
ing  situation  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
his  terrible  mace,  caused  many  of  the  assailants  to  seek  safer  points  of 
attack  than  that  where  so  desperate  a  defender  presented  himself.  Bat 
Quentin,  to  whom  the  importance  attached  to  victory  over  this  formidable 
antagonist  was  better  known,  sprung  from  his  horse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breach,  and,  letting  the  noble  animal,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  run 
looee  through  the  tumult,  ascended  the  ruins  to  measure  swords  with  the 
Boar  of  Anlennes.  The  latter,  as  if  he  had  seen  his  intention,  turned 
towards  Durward  with  mace  uplifted;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
encounter,  when  a  dreadful  shout  of  triumph,  of  tumult,  and  of  despair, 
announced  that  the  besiegers  were  entering  the  city  at  another  point,  and 
in  the  rear  of  those  who  defended  the  breach.  Assembling  around  him,  by 
Toioe  and  bugle,  the  desperate  partners  of  his  desperate  fortunes,  De  la 
Marck,  at  those  appalling  sounds,  abandoned  the  breach,  and  endeavoured 
to  effect  his  retreat  towards  a  part  of  the  city  from  which  he  might  escape 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Maes.  His  immediate  followers  formed  a  deep 
body  of  well-disciplined  men,  who,  never  having  given  quarter,  were  resolved 
now  not  to  ask  it,  and  who,  in  that  hour  of  despair,  threw  themselves  into 
such  firm  order,  that  their  front  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street, 
through  which  they  slowly  retired,  making  head  from  time  to  time,  and 
checking  the  pursuers,  many  of  whom  began  to  seek  a  safer  occupation  by 
breaking  into  the  houses  for  plunder.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  De  la 
Marck  might  have  effected  his  escape,  his  disguise  concealing  faim  from 
those  who  promised  themselves  to  win  honour  and  grandeur  upon  his  head, 
but  for  the  stanch  pursuit  of  Quentin,  his  uncle  L^  Balafr^,  and  some  of 
his  comrades.  At  every  pause  which  was  made  by  the  lansknechts,  a 
furious  combat  took  place  betwixt  them  and  the  Archers,  and  in  every  tneUe 
Quentin  sought  De  la  Marck ;  but  the  latter,  whose  present  object  was  to 
retreat,  seemed  to  evade  the  young  Scot's  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  single 
combat.  The  confusion  was  general  in  every  direction.  The  shrieks  and 
cries  of  women,  the  yelling  of  the  terrified  inhabitants,  now  subjected  to 
the  extremityof  military  license,  sounded  horribly  shrill  amid  the  shouts  of 
battle,  —  like  the  voice  of  misery  and  despair  contending  with  that  of  farj 
and  violence,  which  should  be  heard  farthest  and  loudest. 

It  was  just  when  De  la  Marck,  retiring  through  this  infernal  scene,  had 
passed  the  door  of  a  small  chapel  of  pf^culiar  sanctity,  that  the  shouts  of 
*'  France  I  France  I  —  Burgundy  I  Burgundy  V  apprised  him  that  a  part  of 
the  besiegers  were  entering  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  which  was  a 
aarrow  one,  and  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off.  — **Gonrade,"  he  said,  "take 
all  the  men  with  you  —  Charge  yonder  fellows  ntundly,  and  break  throueh 
if  you  can — ^with  me  it  is  over.  I  am  man  enough,  now  that  I  am  brought 
to  bay,  to  send  some  of  these  vagabond  Scots  to  hell  before  me." 

His  lieutenant  obeyed,  and,  with   most  of  the  few  lanzknechts  who 
remained  alive,  hurried  to  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  for  the  piirpose  of 
charging  those  Burgundians  who  were  advancing,  and  so  forcing  their  way 
•o  a^  to  esc pe.     About  six  of  De  la  Marck's  best  men  remamul  tr  fcrislt 
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vfth  their  master,  and  fronted  the  Archers,  who  were  not  many  more  ir 
■amber.  —  '*  Sanglier  I  Sanglier  I  Hola  I  gentlemen  of  Scotland,^'  said  thf 
ruifiiiD  but  undaunted  chief,  waving  his  mace,  "  who  longs  to  gain  a  coronet^ 
—  who  strikes  at  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  ? — Tou,  young  man,  have,  methinki, 
a  hankering ;  but  jou  must  win  ere  jou  wear  it/' 

Qaontin  heard  but  imperfectly  the  words,  which  were  partly  lost  in  the 
hollow  helmet;  but  the  action  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  he  had  but  time 
to  bid  his  uncle  and  comrades,  as  they  were  eentlemen,  to  stand  back,  when 
De  la  Marck  sprang  upon  him  with  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  aiming  at  the  same 
time  a  blow  with  his  mace,  so  as  to  make  his  hand  and  foot  keep  time 
together,  and  giving  his  stroke  full  advantage  of  the  descent  of  his  leap  ; 
bail  light  of  foot  and  quick  of  eye,  Quentin  leaped  aside,  and  disappointed 
on  aim  which  would  have  been  mtal  had  it  taken  effect. 

They  then  closed,  like  the  wolf  and  the  wolf-dog,  their  comrades  on  either 
aide  remuning  inactive  spectators,  for  Le  Balafr6  roared  out  for  fair  play, 
adding,  "  that  he  would  venture  his  nephew  on  him  were  he  as  wight  as 
WaUace." 

Neither  was  the  experienced  soldier's  confidence  unjustified ;  for,  al* 
though  the  blows  of  the  despairing  robber  fell  like  those  of  the  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  yet  the  ^uick  motions,  and  dexterous  swordmanship,  of  the  young 
Archer,  enabled  him  to  escape,  and  to  requite  them  with  the  point  of  his  less 
noisy,  though  more  fatal  weapon ;  and  that  so  oflen,  and  so  effectually,  that 
the  huee  strength  of  his  antagonist  began  to  give  way  to  fatigue,  while  the 
giuandon  which  he  stood  became  a  puddle  of  blooa.  Yet,  still  unabated 
in  courage  and  ire,  the  wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  fought  on  with  as  much 
mental  energy  as  at  first,  and  Quentin's  victory  seemed  dubious  and  distant, 
when  a  female  voice  behind  him  called  him  by  his  name,  ejaculating, 
**  Help !  help  I  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Virgin  r' 

He  tumea  his  head,  and  with  a  single  glance  beheld  Gertrude  Pavilion, 
her  mantle  stripped  from  her  shoulders,  dragged  forcibly  along  by  a  French 
soldier ;  one  of^  several,  who,  breaking  into  the  chapel  close  by,  had  seized, 
•8  their  prey,  on  the  terrified  females  who  had  taken  refuse  there. 

**  Wait  for  me  but  one  moment,"  exclaimed  Durward  to l>e  la  Marck,  and 

rsng  to  extricate  his  benefactress  from  a  situation  of  which  he  conjectured 
the  dangers. 

**  I  wait  no  man's  pleasure,"  said  De  la  Marck,  flourishing  his  mace,  and 
banning  to  retreat  —  glad,  no  doubt,  at  being  free  from  so  formidable  an 
assailant. 

**  You  shall  wait  mine,  though,  hj  your  leave,"  said  Balafr^ ;  **  I  will  not 
have  my  nephew  baulked." — So  saying,  he  instantly  assaulted  De  la  Marck 
with  his  two-handed  sword. 

Quentin  found,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  rescue  of  Gertrude  was  a  task 
more  difficult  than  could  be  finished  in  one  moment.  Her  captor,  supported 
by  his  comrades,  refused  to  relinquish  his  prise ;  and  whilst  Durward,  aided 
by  one  or  two  of  his  countrymen,  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  the 
former  beheld  the  chance  which  Fortune  had  so  kindly  afforded  him  for 
fortune  and  happiness,  glide  out  of  his  reach ;  so  that  when  he  stood  at 
lengUi  in  the  street  with  the  liberated  Gertrude,  there  was  no  one  near  them. 
Totailv  forgetting  the  defenceless  situation  of  his  companion,  he  was  about 
to  spring  away  in  pursuit  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  as  the  srey  hound  tracks 
the  deer,  when,  olineing  to  him  in  her  despair,  she  exclaimed,  **  For  the 
sake  of  your  mothers  honour,  leave  me  not  here  I  —  Aa  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, protect  me  to  my  father's  house,  which  once  sheltered  you  and  the 
Lady  Isabelle !  —  For  her  sake,  leave  me  not  I" 

Her  call  was  agonising,  but  it  w*is  irresistible ;  and  bidding  a  menta! 
adieo,  with  unutterable  bitterness  of  feeling,  to  all  the  eay  hopes  which  had 
stimulated  bis  exertion,  carried  him  through  that  bloody  day,  and  which  at 
9iie  moment  se  med  to  approach  consummation,  Quentin,  like  an  unwilling 
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apirii,  %y\kA  obt  jb  a  talisman  which  he  cannot  resist,  protected  Gertrade  t$ 
PaTil)  jn's  house,  and  arrived  in  time  to  defend  that  and  the  Syndic  himself 
against  the  fury  of  the  licentious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  Kins  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  the  city  on 
horseback,  and  through  one  of  the  breaches.  They  were  both  in  complete 
armour,  but  the  latter,  covered  with  blood  from  the  plume  to  the  spur,  arore 
his  steed  furiously  up  the  breach,  which  Louis  surmounted  with  the  stately 
pace  of  one  who  leads  a  procession.  They  despatched  orders  to  stop  the 
sack  of  the  city,  which  had  already  commenced,  and  to  assemble  their 
scattered  troops.  The  Princes  themselves  proceeded  towards  the  great 
ohurch,  both  for  the  protection  of  many  of  the  distinguished  inhabitanta^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  in  order  to  hold  a  sort  of  military  council 
after  they  had  heard  High  Mass, 

Busied  like  other  officers  of  his  rank  in  collecting  those  under  hia 
command.  Lord  Crawford,  at  the  turning  of  one  of  the  streets  which  leads 
to  the  Maes,  met  Le  Baiafr6  sauntering  composedly  towards  the  river^ 
holding  in  his  hand,  by  the  gory  locks,  a  human  head,  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  a  fowler  carries  a  game-pouch. 

'*  How  now,  Ludovic !"  said  his  commander ;  *'  what  are  ye  doing  with 
that  carrion  ?" 

**  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  bit  of  work  which  my  nephew  shaped  out,  and 
nearly  finished,  and  I  put  the  last  hand  to,''  said  Le  Balafr6  —  '*  a  good 
fellow  that  I  despatched  yonder,  and  who  prayed  me  to  throw  his  head  into 
the  Maes." — Men  have  queer  fancies  when  old  Small-Back*  is  gripins 
them ;  but  Small- Back  must  lead  down  the  dance  with  us  ail  in  our  time. 

'*  And  you  are  going  to  throw  that  head  into  the  Maes  ?"  said  Crawford, 
looking  more  attentively  on  the  ghastly  memorial  of  mortality. 

**  Ay,  truly  am  I,"  said  Ludovic  Leslv.  **  If  you  refuse  a  dying  man  his 
boon,  you  are  likely  to  be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  and  I  love  to  sleep  sound 
at  niffhts." 

'*  You  must  take  your  chance  of  the  ghaist^,  man/'  said  Crawford ;  "  for. 
by  my  soul,  there  is  more  lies  on  that  dead  pow  than  you  think  for.  Ooms 
along  with  me  —  not  a  word  more  —  Come  along  with  me." 

'*  Nay,  for  that  matter,''  said  Le  Balafr^,  **  I  made  him  no  promise :  for, 
in  truth,  I  had  off  his  head  before  the  tongue  had  well  done  wagging ;  and  as 
I  feared  him  not  living,  by  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  I  fear  him  as  litUe  when 
be  is  dead.  Besides,  my  little  gossip,  the  Friar  of  Saint  Martin's,  will  lend 
me  a  pot  of  holv  water.'' 

When  High  Mass  had  been  said  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Liege,  and 
the  terrified  town  was  restored  to  some  moderate  degree  of  order,  Louis 
and  Charles,  with  their  peers  around,  proceeded  to  hear  the  claims  of  those 
who  had  any  to  make  for  services  performed  during  the  battle.  Those 
which  respected  the  County  of  Croye  and  its  fair  mistress  were  first  re- 
ceived, and  to  the  disappointment  of  sundry  claimants,  who  had  thought 
themselves  sure  of  the  nch  prize,  there  seemed  doubt  and  mystery  to  in- 
yolve  their  several  pretensions.  Cr^vecoeur  showed  a  boar's  hide,  such  as 
De  la  Marck  usually  wore ;  Dunois  produced  a  cloven  shield,  with  his 
armorial  bearings ;  and  there  were  others,  who  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
despatched  the  murderer  of  the  Bishop,  producing  similar  tokens — ^the  rich 
reward  fixed  on  De  la  Marck's  head  having  brought  death  to  all  who  were 
anned  in  his  resemblance. 

There  was  much  noise  and  contest  amonj;  the  competitors,  and  Charles, 
internally  regretting  the  rash  promise  which  had  placed  the  hand  and 
wealth  of  his  fair  vassal  on  such  a  hazard,  was  in  hopes  he  might  find 
means  of  evading  all  these  conflicting  claims,  when  Crawford  prep«6d  for- 
ward into  the  circle,  dragging  Le  Balafr6  after  him,  who,  awaward  and 

*  A  OM*  wpwkm  iu  SooUud  for  death,  osus-lj  dfUiMatad  m  a  skalcloii. 
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%«ihfiiU  followed  like  an  unwilling  mastiff  towed  in  a  leash,  as  his  leader 
exclaimed — '*  Away  with  jour  hoon  and  hides,  and  painted  iron  I— No  one, 
save  he  who  slew  the  Boar,  can  show  the  tusks !" 

So  saying  he  flung  on  the  floor  the  bioodj  head,  easily  known  as  that  of 
De  la  Marck,  by  the  singular  conformation  of  the  jaws,  which  in  reality 
had  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  the  animal  whose  name  he  bore,  and 
which  was  instantly  recognised  by  all  who  had  seen  him.* 

'*  Crawford,"  said  Louis,  while  Charles  sat  silent,  in  gloomy  and  dis- 
pleased surprise,  **  I  trust  it  is  one  of  my  faithful  Scots  who  has  won  this 
prise  r 

'*  It  18  LadoTio  Lesly,  Sire,  whom  we  call  Le  Balafr6,"  replied  the  old 
ioldier. 

**  Bat  is  he  noble  V  said  the  Duke ;  "  is  ha  of  gentle  blood  T  *-  otherwise 
our  promise  is  ▼oid." 

**  He  is  a  cross  ungainly  piece  of  wood  enough,''  said  Crawford,  looking 
at  the  tall,  awkward,  embarrassed  figure  of  the  Archer ;  **  but  I  will  war- 
rant him  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  Rothes  for  all  that—- and  they  have  been 
as  noble  as  any  house  in  France  or  Burgundy,  ever  since  it  is  told  of  their 
founder,  tbat^ 

*Batwem  lh«  ItM-lMf  and  tiM  imlr. 
Ua  slew  the  Knifbt,  and  left  him  thera."* 


C4< 


There  is  then  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  Duke,  **and  the  fairest  and 
richest  heiress  in  Bursundy  must  be  the  wife  of  a  rude  mercenary  soldier 
like  this,  or  die  secluded  in  a  convent — and  she  the  only  child  of  our  faithful 
Reginald  de  Croye ! — ^I  have  been  too  rash." 

And  a  cloud  settled  on  his  brow,  to  the  surprise  of  his  peers,  who  seldom 
saw  him  evince  the  slightest  token  of  regret  tor  the  necessary  oonsequences 
of  an  adopted  resolution. 

"  Hold  but  an  instant,"  said  the  Lord  Crawford,  **  it  may  be  better  than 
your  Grace  conjectures.  Hear  but  what  this  cavalier  has  to  say.  —  Speak 
out,  man,  and  a  murrain  to  thee,"  he  added,  anart  to  Le  BalaM. 

But  that  blunt  soldier,  though  he  could  make  a  shift  to  express  himself 
intelligibly  enough  to  King  Louis,  to  whose  familiarity  he  was  habituated, 
yet  found  himself  incapable  of  enunciating  his  resolution  before  so  splendid 
an  asoembly  as  that  before  which  he  then  stood ;  and  after  having  turned 
bis  shoulder  to  the  princes,  and  preluded  with  a  hoarse  chuckling  laugh, 
and  two  or  three  tremendous  contortions  of  countenance,  he  was  only  able 
to  pronounce  the  words,  "  Saunders  Souplejaw" — and  then  stuck  fast. 

**  Ma^  it  please  your  Mi^esty,  and  your  Grace,"  said  Crawford,  *'  I  must 
speak  (or  my  countryman  and  old  comrade.  You  shall  understand  that  he 
has  had  it  prophesied  to  him  by  a  Seer  in  his  own  land,  that  the  fortune  of 
his  house  is  to  be  made  bv  marriage ;  but  as  he  is,  like  myself,  something 
the  worse  for  the  wear,— loves  the  wine-house  better  than  a  lady's  summer- 
parlour,  and,  in  short,  having  some  barrack  tastes  and  likings,  which  would 
make  greatness  in  his  own  person  rather  an  enciimbrance  to  him,  he  hath 
acted  by  my  advice,  and  resigns  the  pretensions  acquired  by  the  fate  of 
slaying  William  de  la  Marck,  to  him  by  whom  the  Wild  Boar  was  actually 
brought  to  bay,  who  is  his  maternal  nephew." 

*'  1  will  vouch  for  that  youth's  services  and  prudence,"  said  King  Louisi 
oveijoyed  to  see  that  fate  had  thrown  so  gallant  a  prise  to  one  over  whom 

*  We  h^'Ta  mlremdf  noCksed  the  ■naAhmnism  renpeniinv  the  orimee  of  thin  atrncioaa  bnmn ;  and  it  i»  nearee 
MBaMarv  l»  repeal,  that  if  he  m  raahljr  murdeml  the  Biahnp  nf  Lieae  in  14^  the  C<>Qiit  uf  La  MMrelTvOnld 
•01  be  alara  in  the  def«>Dre  of  Liftae  four  vean  earher.  In  fist,  the  VVild  Biiar  of  Ardenn«j8.  as  he  waa 
«Baall«>  icrmed.  waa  of  hich  hirth.  beinc  ihe  third  aon  of  John  I..  Omnt  of  La  Murrk  imd  Aremhent.  aud 
■Bearlt.  of  the  brmich  ratlled  Barotia  of  Luinain.  He  did  not  evcape  the  punixhrnrnt  due  to  hie  atmciiyi 
tbtMch  it  daJ  ant  lake  place  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner  nnrmted  in  (he  text.  MMZimilinn.  Emperor  of 
4oatna.^eauaBd  him  to  be  arreated  at  Ulieeht,  where  he  waa  heheailed  in  the  year  14S&,  Uiree  jream  after  th« 
Swhup  of  LiBnel  death. 

t  Aa  old  rh/ma.  hf  which  the  Lealiee  vindieate  their  deaoattt  from  an  aaeicnt  kaMit,  who  ia  iidd  to  bava 
«Mi  a  algaaue  Hnmariaa  ehampiao.  and  to  have  formed  a  proper  name  for  hinweli  hf  ^idv^  waidi  uas 
itopterawtaarateiNshtliiaadtfwnnr. 

z2 
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he  had  some  infloence.  "Without  his  prudence  and  yigilanoe,  we  faiid 
been  rained — It  was  be  who  made  us  aw'are  of  the  ni^bt-sally." 

"I  then,"  said  Charles,  "owe  him  some  reparation  for  doubting  his 
veracity." 

"And  I  can  attest  his  gallantry  as  a  man-at-arms,"  said  Dunois. 

"  But,"  interrupted  CiSvecoeur,  "  though  the  uncle  be  a  Scottish  ffentOf 
idtre,  that  makes  not  the  nephew  necessarily  so." 

"He  is  of  the  House  of  Durward,"  said  Crawford;  "descended  from 
that  Allan  Durward,  who  was  High  Steward  of  Scotland." 

"  Nay,  if  it  be  young  Durward,"  said  Cr^veooeur,  "  I  say  no  more.  — 
Fortune  has  declared  herself  on  bis  side  too  plainly,  for  me  to  struegla 
further  with  her  bumoursome  ladyship ;  —  but  it  is  stranee,  from  lord  to 
LorseboT,  bow  wonderfully  these  Soots  stick  by  each  other." 

"  Highlanders  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  answered  Lord  Crawford,  laughing 
at  the  mortification  of  the  proud  Burgundian. 

"  We  have  yet  to  inquire,"  said  Charles,  thoughtfully,  "  what  the  fair 
lady's  sentiments  may  be  towards  this  fortunate  adventurer." 

"  By  the  mass !"  said  Cr^vecosnr,  "  I  have  but  too  much  reason  to  belie  1 1 
your  Qrace  will  find  her  more  amenable  to  anthorUy  than  on  former  oo(«r 
sions. — ^But  why  should  I  grudge  this  youth  his  preferment  T  since,  after  all^ 
it  is  sense,  firmness,  and  gallantry,  which  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
Wealth,  Rank,  and  Biautt  1" 


I  HAD  already  sent  these  sheets  to  the  press,  oonoladinff,  as  I  tboogbt^ 
with  a  moral  of  excellent  tendency  for  the  encouragement  of  all  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed,  long-le^;ged,  stout-hearted  emigrants  from  my  native  conntrj, 
who  might  be  willing  in  stirring  times  to  take  up  the  gallant  profession  of 
Cavalieros  of  Fortune.  But  a  friendly  monitor,  one  of  those  who  like  the 
lump  of  sugar  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  tearcup,  as  well  as  the 
flavour  of  the  souchong  itself,  has  entered  a  bitter  remonstrance,  and  insists 
that  I  should  give  a  nrecise  and  particular  account  of  the  espousals  of  the 
young  heir  or  Glen-honlakin  and  the  lovely  Flemish  Countess,  and  tell 
what  tournaments  were  held,  and  how  many  lances  were  broken,  upon  ao 
interesting  an  occasion ;  nor  withhold  from  the  curious  reader  the  number 
of  sturdy  boys,  who  inherited  the  valour  of  Quentin  Durward,  and  of  bright 
damsels,  in  whom  were  renewed  the  charms  of  Isabelle  de  Croye.  I  re- 
plied in  course  of  post,  that  times  were  changed,  and  public  weddings  were 
entirelv  out  of  fashion.  In  days,  traces  of  which  I  myself  can  remembc  r, 
not  oxAj  were  the  "  fifteen  friends"  of  the  happy  pair  invited  to  witneee 
their  union,  but  the  bridal  minstrelsy  still  continued,  as  in  the  **  Ancient 
Mariner,"  to  "  nod  their  heads"  till  morning  shone  on  them.  The  sack- 
posset  was  eaten  in  the  nuptial  chamber— -the  stocking  was  thrown — and 
the  bride's  garter  was  struggled  for  in  presence  of  the  happy  couple  whom 
Hymen  bad  made  one  flesh.  The  authors  of  the  period  were  laudably 
accurate  in  following  its  fashions.  They  spared  you  not  a  blush  of  the 
Dride,  not  a  rapturous  glance  of  the  bridegroom,  not  a  diamond  in  her  hair, 
not  a  button  on  his  embroidered  waistcoat ;  until  at  length,  with  Astrsea, 
*'  they  fairly  put  their  characters  to  bed."  But  how  little  does  this  agree 
with  the  modest  privacy  which  induces  our  modern  brides  — sweet  bashful 
darlings  I — to  steal  from  pomp  and  plate,  and  admiration  and  flattery,  and, 
like  honest  Shenstone, 

"^etk  for  fimidoni  at  u  iia  I" 

To  these,  unquestionably,  an  exposure  of  the  circumstance  of  publioi^ 
with  which  a  bridal  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  iJways  oelebmtteO,  miul 
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_^,  _  „r  in  the  highest  degree  diBgusUnjj.  Isabelle  de  Croye  would  be  ranked 
in  their  estimation  far  below  the  maid  who  milks,  ana  does  the  meanest 
ebares ;  for  even  she,  were  it  in  the  church-porch,  would  reject  the  band 
of  her  journeyman  shoemaker,  should  he  propose  **faire  des  noees"  as  it 
ia  called  on  Parisian  signs,  instead  of  goinedown  on  the  top  of  the  lone 
eoftch  to  spend  the  honeymoon  incognito  at  Deptford  or  Greenwich.  1  will 
not,  therefore,  tell  more  of  this  matter,  but  will  steal  away  from  tl^e  weddins, 
M  Ariosto  from  that  of  Angelica,  leavine  it  to  whom  it  may  pltMute  to  %SA 
itftber  particulars,  after  the  fashion  of  their  own  imagination. 


beuar  bard  ahall  anc,  in  fendiil  itat* 
How  Braqarmont'k  Casiie  op'd  ita  Goiluc  trata. 
When  oo  Um  wand'nnie  Scut,  ««  l(«*ely  heir 

r'd  bar  baauty  aod  aa  aairflodi  uir.*** 


a  rtLiman.  a  joa  ooi  ti  da 
m.^^m*  a  bouB  naviflw  a  ainrlKir  U... 
E  daU*  iMiia  a  Madfir  daiM  lo  namo 
f^iaa  aUn  eaalan  oon  luwlior  ptattru." 

OsLano  Vmnto^  OMito  XIX 


mm  or  qmxtiM  dueward^ 
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A  mntf  plaet,  lit  aid,  is  diyt  of  fora; 

tat  It  w»ir-tiM  place  te  coiMd. 

WoBBSWono. 


INTRODUCTION  —  (1832.) 


noTel  whieh  follows  is  opon  a  plan  different  from  any  other  that  tha 
tdthor  has  ever  written,  although  it  is  perhaps  the  most  legitimate  lihioh 
relates  to  this  kind  of  light  literature. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  wnrd — ceUbrare  domestiea  Jucta  —  to  give  an  imita- 
tion of  the  shifting  manners  of  our  own  time,  and  paint  scenes,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  are  daily  paseiu^  round  us,  so  that  a  minute's  observation 
may  compare  the  copies  with  the  originals.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
style  of  composition  was  adopted  by  the  author  rather  from  the  temping 
drcnmetances  of  its  offering  some  novelty  in  his  compositions,  and  avoiding 
worn-out  characters  and  positions,  than  from  the  hope  of  rivalling  the  many 
formidable  competitors  who  have  already  won  deserved  honours  in  this 
department  Tne  ladies,  in  particular,  gifted  by  nature  with  keen  powers 
of  obeervation  and  light  satire,  have  been  so  distinguished  by  these  works 
of  talent,  that,  reckoning  from  the  authoress  of  Evelina  to  her  of  Marriage, 
a  catalogue  might  be  made,  including  the  brilliant  and  talented  names  of 
Sdgeworth,  Austin,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  others,  whose  success  seems  to 
have  appropriated  this  province  of  the  novel  as  exclusively  their  own.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  sense  of  temerity  that  the  author  intruded  upon  a 
species  of  composition  which  had  been  of  late  practised  with  such  aistin- 
gttished  success.  This  consciousness  was  lost,  however,  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  novelty,  without  which  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  suca 
repeated  incur8i9ns  on  his  part  would  nauseate  the  long  indulgent  public 
at  the  last 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  author's  little  drama  of  modern  life  was  a 
mineral  spring,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  both  divisions  of  Britain,  and 
which  are  supplied  with  the  usual  materials  for  redeeming  health,  or  driving 
•way  care.  The  invalid  often  finds  relief  from  his  complaints,  less  from  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  Spaw  itself,  than  because  his  system  of  ordinary  life 
undergoes  an  entire  change,  in  his  being  removed  from  his  ledger  and 
account-books  —  from  his  legal  folios  and  progresses  of  title-deeds  —  from 
nis  counters  and  shelves  —  from  whatever  else  fox;ins  the  main  source  of  his 
constant  anxiety  at  home,  destroys  his  appetite,  mars  the  custom  of  his 
exercise,  deranges  the  digestive  powers,  ana  clogs  up  the  springs  of  life. 
Thither,  too,  comes  the  saunterer,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  that  wearisome 
attendant  himself!  and  thither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon  a 
Sftreni  principle,  desire  to  make  themselves  double. 
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The  society  of  such  places  is  regulated,  by  their  yerj  nature,  upon  a  scheme 
muoh  more  indulgent  than  that  which  rules  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the 
narrow  circlos  of  rank  in  the  metropolis.  The  titles  of  rank,  birth,  and 
fortune,  are  received  at  a  watering-place  without  any  very  strict  investigar 
tion,  as  adequate  to  the  purpose  wr  which  they  are  preferred ;  and  as  tlin 
situation  infers  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for  the  time,  so 
to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  not  unaersfcood  to  imply 
any  duration  beyond  the  length  of  the  season.  No  intimaoy  can  be  supposed 
more  close  for  the  time,  and  more  transitory  in  its  endurance,  than  that 
which  is  attached  to  a  watering-place  acquaintance.  The  novelist,  there- 
fore, who  fixes  upon  such  a  scene  for  his  tale,  endeavours  to  display  a  specie* 
of  society,  where  the  strongest  contrast  of  humorous  characters  and  manners 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  and  illustrate  each  other  with  less  violation  of 
probability,  than  could  be  supposed  to  attend  the  same  miscellaneous  assem- 
olage  in  any  other  situation. 

In  such  scenes,  too,  are  frequently  mingled  characters,  not  merely  ridicu- 
lous,  but  dangerous  and  hateful.  The  unprincipled  gamester,  the  heartless 
fortune-hunter,  all  those  who  eke  out  their  means  of  subsistence  b^  pander- 
ing to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  rich  and  gay — who  drive,  by  their  varicus 
arts,  foibles  into  crimes,  and  imprudence  into  acts  of  ruinous  madness,  are 
to  be  found  where  their  victims  naturally  resort,  with  the  same  certainty 
that  eagles  are  gathered  together  at  the  place  of  slaughter.  By  this,  the 
author  takes  a  great  advantage  for  the  management  of  his  story,  particularlj 
in  its  darker  and  more  melancholy  passages.  The  impostor,  the  gambler, 
all  who  live  loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  or,  like  vermin,  thrive  by  its 
corruptions,  are  to  oe  found  at  such  retreats,  when  they  easily,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  mingle  with  these  dupes,  who  might  otherwise  have  escaped 
their  snares.  But  besides  those  characters  who  are  actually  dangerous  to 
society,  a  well  frequented  watering-place  generally  exhibits  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  and  the  perplexity  and  amazement  of  the  more  inex- 
perienced, a  sprinkling  of  persons  called  by  the  newspapers  eccentric 
characters  —  individuals,  namely,  who,  either  from  some  real  derangement 
of  their  understanding,  or,  much  more  frequently,  from  an  excess  of  vanitj, 
are  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  some  striking  peculiarity  in 
dress  or  address,  conversation  or  manners,  and  perhaps  in  ail.  These  affeo- 
tations  are  usually  adopted,  like  Drawcansir's  extravagances,  to  show  ihqf 
dare^  and,  I  must  needs  say,  those  who  profess  them  are  more  frequently  to 
be  found  among  the  English,  than  among  thejoatives  of  either  of  the  other 
two  divisions  of  the  united  kingdoms.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
consciousness  of  wealth,  and  a  sturdy  feeling  of  independence,  which  ^n- 
erally  pervade  the  English  nation,  are,  in  a  few  individuals,  perverted  into 
absurdit^r,  or  at  least  peculiarity.  The  witty  Irishman,  on  the  contrary, 
adapts  his  general  behaviour  to  that  of  the  best  society,  or  that  which  he 
thinks  such  ;  nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  shrewd  Scot's  national  character 
unnecessarily  to  draw  upon  himself  public  attention.  These  rules,  how- 
ever, are  not  without  their  exceptions ;  for  we  find  men  of  every  country 
playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of  the  gay  and  the 
wealthy,  where  every  one  enjoys  the  license  of  doing  what  is  good  in  his 
own  eyes. 

It  scarce  needed  these  obvious  remarks  to  justify  a  novelist's  choice  of  a 
watering-place  as  the  scene  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Unquestionably  it 
affords  every  variety  of  character,  mixed  together  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not, without  a  breach  of  ptobability,  be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere ;  neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  concourse  whicn  such  miscellaneous  collections 
of  persons  afford,  events  extremely  different  from  those  of  the  quiet  rooting 
of  ordinary  life  may,  and  often  do,  take  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  a  mine  be  in  itself  rich  and  easily  acoe»> 
sible ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  engineer  who  explores  it  shovld  himseli^  in 
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Miniiig  phrase,  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country^  and  possess  the 
■kill  necessary  to  work  it  to  advantage.  In  this  respect,  the  author  of  St. 
Ronan's  Well  could  not  he  termed  fortunate.  His  nabits  of  life  had  not 
led  him  much,  of  late  years  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling  scenes,  nor 
had  h^mingled  often  in  the  society  which  enables  the  observer  to  **  shoot 
folly  as  it  fliea  "  The  consequence  perhaps  was,  that  the  characters  wanted 
that  force  and  precision  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  writer  who  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  his  subject.  The  author,  however,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  chronicle  his  testimony  against  the  practice  of  gambling,  a  vice 
whieh  the  devil  has  contrived  to  render  all  his  own,  since  it  is  deprived  of 
whatever  pleads  an  apology  for  other  vices,  and  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
eold-blooded  calculation  of  the  most  exclusive  selfishness.  The  character 
of  the  traveller,  meddling,  self-important,  and  what  the  ladies  call  fussing, 
bat  yet  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  purposes,  was  partly  taken  from 
nature.  The  story,  being  entirely  modern,  cannot  require  much  explana- 
tion, after  what  has  been  here  given,  either  in  the  shape  of  notes,  or  a  more 
prolix  introduction. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  English  critics,  in  many  instances,  though 
mooe  of  great  influence,  pursued  St.  Ronan's  Well  with  hue  and  cry,  many 
of  the  fraternity  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  author  had  exhausted 
himself,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  expresses  it,  veritten  himself  out ;  and 
as  an  unusual  tract  of  success,  too  often  provokes  many  persons  to  mark 
and  exaggerate  a  slip  when  it  does  occur,  the  author  was  publicly  accused, 
in  prose  and  verse,  of  having  committed  a  literary  suicide  in  this  unhappy 
attempt.  The  voices  therefore,  were,  for  a  time,  against  St.  Ronan's  on  tne 
Soathem  side  of  the  Tweed. 

In  the  author's  country,  it  was  otherwise.  Many  of  the  characters  were 
Fecni^nized  as  genuine  Scottish  portraits,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  productions  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  did  not 
daaert,  natwithstanding  the  ominous  vaticinations  of  its  oensurers,  thLi  new 
•llempt,  although  out  of  his  ordinary  style. 

AiaenFORD, 
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AM  OLD-WOELD  LANDLADY. 

Bat  to  wain  ap  Bf  talt 
8be  lNr.w.th  iWMl  wHm, 
And  tlieraof  makeUi  Mie. 

Skiuoii. 

Altrovoh  few,  if  any,  of  the  oountries  of  Europe  baye  increased  w 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  cultivation  aa  Scotland,  during  the  last  half  century. 
Sultan  Mahmoud's  owls  might  nevertheless  have  found  in  Caledonia,  al 
any  term  within  that  flourishing  period,  their  dowery  of  ruined  yiUages. 
Accident  or  local  advantages  have,  in  many  instances,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  hamlets,  from  the  situations  which  their  predecessors 
ohose,  with  more  respect  to  security  than  convenience,  to  those  in  which 
their  increasing  industry  and  commerce  could  more  easily  expand  itself; 
and  hence  places  which  stand  distinguished  in  Scottish  history,  and  which 
figure  in  David  M*Pherson's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now  only  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  wild  moor  by  the  verdure  which  clothes  their  site,  or,  at 
best,  by  a  few  scattered  ruins,  resembling  pinfolds,  which  mark  the  spot  of 
their  former  existence. 

The  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  though  it  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  state 
of  entire  oblivion  we  have  described,  was,  about  twenty  years  since,  fiut 
verging  towards  it.  The  situation  had  sometbine  in  it  so  romantic,  that  it 
provoked  the  pencil  of  every  passing  tourist ;  and  we  will  endeavour,  ther» 
tore,  to  desoriDe  it  in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  less  intelligible  thun 
some  of  thoir  sketches,  avoiding,  however,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  us  of 
weight,  to  pive  any  more  exact  indication  of  the  site,  than  that  it  is  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Forth,  and  not  above  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
English  frontier. 

A  river  of  considerable  magnitude  pours  its  streams  through  a  narrow 
vale,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  miles  to  a  fourth  of  that  distance,  and 
which,  being  composed  of  rich  alluvia^  «K)il,  is,  and  has  long  been,  enclosed, 
tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  cultivH%oa  with  all  the  skill  of  Scottish  a^cnl- 
ture.  Either  side  of  this  valley  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  on 
the  right  in  pitrticular,  may  be  almost  termed  mountains.  Little  brooks 
arising  in  these  ridges,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  river,  offer  each  its  ovm 
little  vale  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator.  Some  of  them  bear  fine  largs 
trees,  which  have  as  yet  escaped  the  axe,  and  upon  the  sides  of  most  there 
are  scattered  patches  and  fringes  of  natural  copsewood,  above  and  around 
which  the  banks  of  the  stream  arise,  somewhat  desolate  in  the  colder 
months,  but  in  summer  glowing  with  dark  purple  heath,  or  with  the  golden 
lustre  of  the  broom  and  gorse.  Tnis  is  a  sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  those 
sountries,  which  abound,  like  Scotland,  in  hills  and  in  streams,  and  what 
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ihB  traTellex  is  «Ter  and  anon  disooTering,  in  some  intricate  and  onozpeeted 
zeeesa,  a  simple  and  siWan  beauty,  which  pleases  him  the  more,  Uiat  it 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own  property  as  the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening  as  to  command  the 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader  valley,  and  the  opposite  chain  of  hills, 
•looa,  and,  unless  neglect  and  desertion  have  completed  their  work,  still 
stands,  the  ancient  and  decayed  village  of  St.  Ronan's.  The  site  was  singu- 
larly picturesque,  as  the  straggling  street  of  the  village  ran  up  a  very  steep 
hill,  on  the  side  of  which  were  clustered,  as  it  were,  upon  little  terraoes, 
the  oottages  which  oompoeed  the  place,  seeming,  as  in  tne  Swiss  towns  on 
llie  Alps,  to  rise  above  each  other  towards  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which 
aontinued  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  and  the  strength  of  which 
had  doubtless  led  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  under  its  walls  for  pro- 
tection. It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  place  of  formidable  defence,  for,  on 
tiie  side  opposite  to  the  town,  its  walls  rose  straight  up  from  the  verge  of  a 
tremendous  and  rocky  precipice,  whose  base  was  washed  by  St.  I&)nan's 
bom,  as  the  brook  was  entitled.  On  the  southern  side,  where  the  declivity 
was  leas  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  carefully  leveUed  into  successive 
terraoes,  which  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had 
been,  oonnected  by  staircases  of  stone,  rudely  ornamented.  In  peaceful 
periods  these  terraoes  had  been  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Castle,  and 
in  times  of  siege  they  added  to  its  security,  for  each  commanded  the  one 
immediately  bSow  it,  so  that  they  could  be  separately  and  successively 
defended,  and  all  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  place  itself —  a  massive 
square  tower  of  the  largest  sise,  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  lower  building 
and  a  high  embattled  wall.  On  the  northern  side  arose  a  considerable 
mountain,  of  which  the  descent  that  lay  between  the  eminence  on  which  the 
CasUe  was  situated  seemed  a  detached  portion,  and  which  had  been  improved 
and  deepened  by  three  successive  huge  trenches.  Another  very  deep  trench 
was  drawn  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  from  the  east,  where  the  principal 
gateway  formed  the  termination  of  the  street,  which,  as  we  have  noticed, 
naeended  from  the  village,  and  this  last  defence  completed  the  fortifications 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  ancient  cardens  of  the  Castle,  and  upon  all  sides  of  it  excepting 
tile  western,  which  was  precipitous,  large  old  trees  had  found  root,  man- 
ding  the  rock  and  the  ancient  and  ruinous  walls  with  their  dusky  verdure, 
and  increasing  the  effect  of  the  shattered  pile  which  towered  up  from  the 
eentre. 

Seated  on  the  threshold  of  this  ancient  pile,  where  the  "proud  porter*' 
had  in  former  davs  "  rear'd  himself,"*  a  stranger  had  a  complete  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  decayed  village,  the  houses  of  which,  to  a  fanciful 
imagination,  mi^ht  seem  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  hurrying 
down  the  precipitous  hill,  and  fixed  as  if  by  magic  in  the  whimsical  arrange- 
ment which  they  now  presented.  It  was  like  a  sudden  pause  in  one  of 
Amphion's  country-dances,  when  the  huts  which  were  to  form  the  future 
Thebes  were  jigging  it  to  his  lute.  But,  with  such  an  observer,  the  melan- 
flholy  exdted  by  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  village  soon  overcame  all 
the  lighter  frolics  of  the  imap nation.  Originally  constructed  on  the  humble 
plan  used  in  the  building  or  Scotch  cottages  about  a  century  ago,  the  greater 
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in  part,  like  skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly  or  partially  covered^  with  thatch, 
seemed  still  inhabited,  though  scarce  habitable ;  for  the  smoke  of  the  pea^ 
Ires,  whioh  prepared  the  humble  meal  of  the  indwellers,  stole  upwards,  not 
mlj  Irom  the  cnimneys,  its  regular  vent,  but  from  various  other  ererioes  in 
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the  voofa  Natare,  in  the  meanwhile,  always  changing  hot  renewing  m 
■he  changes,  was  soppljine,  hy  the  power  of  TegetaUon,  the  fallen  and 
decaying  marks  of  human  labour.  Small  pollards,  which  had  been  formerly 
planted  around  the  little  gardens,  had  now  waxed  into  huge  and  high  fore^ 
trees ;  the  fruit-trees  had  extended  their  branches  over  the  verges  of  the 
little  yards,  and  the  hedges  had  shot  up  into  huge  and  irregular  bushes ; 
while  quantities  of  dock,  and  nettles,  ana  hemlock,  hiding  the  ruined  walla, 
were  busily  converting  the  whole  scene  of  desolation  mfco  a  picturesque 
forest  bank. 

Two  houses  in  St.  Ronan's  were  still  in  something  like  decent  repiur ; 
places  essential  —  the  one  to  the  spiritual  weal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other 
to  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  These  were  the  clergyman's  manse, 
and  the  villa^  inn.  Of  the  former  we  need  only  say  that  it  formed  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  by  which  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland 
seem  to  proceed  in  lodging  their  clergy,  not  only  in  the  cheapest,  but  in  the 
ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  house  which  the  genius  of  masonry  can 
eontrive.  It  had  the  usual  number  of  chimneys  —  two,  namely — rising 
like  asses'  ears  at  either  end,  which  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed  as  ill  as  usual.  It  had  the  ordinary  leaks  and  inlets  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  which  usually  form  the  subject  of  the  complaints  of  a 
Scottish  incumbent  to  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery ;  and,  to  complete  the 
picture,  the  clergyman  being  a  bachelor,  the  pigs  had  unmolested  admission 
to  the  garden  and  court-yard,  broken  windows  were  repaired  with  browa 
paper,  and  the  disordered  and  squalid  appearance  of  a  low  farm-house, 
occupied  by  a  bankrupt  tenant,  dishonoured  the  dwelling  of  one,  who^ 
besiaes  his  clerical  character,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  though  a  little 
of  a  humorist. 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk  of  St.  Ronan's,  a  little  old  mansion  with 
a  clay  floor,  and  an  assemblage  of  wretched  pews,  originally  of  carved  oak, 
but  needfully  clouted  with  white  fir-deal.  But  the  external  form  of  the 
church  was  elegant  in  the  outline,  having  been  built  in  Catholic  timee^ 
when  we  cannot  deny  to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  grace, 
which,  as  good  Protestants,  we  refuse  to  their  doctrine.  The  fabric  hardly 
raised  its  gray  and  vaulted  roof  among  the  crumbling  hills  of  mortality  hj 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  was  indeed  so  small  in  size,  and  so  macn 
lowered  in  height  by  the  graves  on  the  outside,  which  ascended  half  way 
up  the  low  Saxon  windows,  that  it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a 
funeral  vault,  or  mausoleum  of  larger  size.  Its  little  square  tower,  with 
the  ancient  belfry,  alone  distinguished  it  from  such  a  monument.  But  when 
the  gray-haired  beadle  turned  £e  keys  with  his  shaking  hand,  the  antiquary 
was  admitted  into  an  ancient  building,  which,  from  toe  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  some  monuments  of  the  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  the 
old  man  was  accustomed  to  point  out,  was  generally  ooiyectured  to  be  m 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

These  Mowbrays  of  SL  Ronan's  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  veiy 
powerful  family.  They  were  allied  to,  and  friends  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
at  the  time  when  the  overgrown  power  of  that  heroic  race  made  the  Stewarts 
tremble  on  the  Scottish  throne.  It  followed  that,  when,  as  our  old  naif 
historian  expresses  it,  "  no  one  dared  to  strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  with 
a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  to  come  by  the  waur,"  the  family 
of  St.  Ronan's  shared  their  prosperity,  and  became  lords  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  rich  valley  of  wnich  their  mansion  commanded  the  prospect 
But  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  they  became 
despoiled  of  the  greater  pan  of  those  fair  acquisitions,  and  succeeding 
events  reduced  their  importance  still  farther.  Nevertheless,  they  were,  ia 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  a  family  of  considerable  note; 
and  Sir  Reginald  Mowbray,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Dunbar,  iistis- 
^shod  himself  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle  against  the  arms  of 
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Cromwell,  who,  incensed  at  the  opposition  which  he  had  nnexpectedlj 
encoantered  in  an  obscure  corner,  caosed  the  fortress  to  be  dismantled  and 
blown  np  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  catastrophe,  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned  to  rain ;  hot  Sir 
Reginald,  when,  like  Allan  Ramsaj's  Sir  William  Worthy,  he  returned  after 
the  Reyolution,  built  himself  a  house  in  the  fashion  of  that  later  age,  which 
he  pmdently  suited  in  size  to  the  diminished  fortunes  of  his  family.  It  was 
■itaated  about  the  middle  of  the  Tillage,  whose  yicinity  was  not  in  those 
days  judf^  any  inconyenience,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  more  level  than  was 
presented  by  the  rest  of  the  acclivity,  where,  as  we  said  before,  the  houses 
were  notched  as  it  were  into  the  side  of  the  steep  bank,  with  little  more 
level  ground  about  them  than  the  spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the 
Laird'a  house  had  a  court  in  front  and  a  small  gaitlen  behind,  connected 
with  another  garden,  which,  occupying  three  terraces,  descended,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  orchards  of  the  old  Castle,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage  until  about  fifty  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  history,  when  it  was  much  damaged  by  a 
casual  fire ;  and  the  Laird  of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded  to  a  more 
(deaaant  and  commodious  dwelling  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  village,  determined  to  abandon  the  habitation  of  his  ancestors.  As  he 
cot  down  at  the  same  time  an  ancient  rookery,  (perhaps  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  migration,)  it  became  a  common  remark  among  the  country 
folk,  that  the  decay  of  St.  Ronan's  began  when  Laird  Lawrence  and  the 
erowa  flew  off. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned  to  owls  and  birds  of 
the  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  for  many  years  it  witnessed  more  fun  and  fes- 
tivitT  than  when  it  had  been  the  sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scottish  Baron  of 
**  aold  lang  syne."  In  short,  it  was  converted  into  an  inn,  and  marked  by 
a  huge  sign,  representing  on  the  one  side  St.  Ronan  catching  hold  of  the 
devil's  game-leg  with  his  Episcopal  crook,  as  the  story  may  be  read  in  his 
veracioua  legend,  and  oil  the  other  the  Mowbray  arms.  It  was  by  far  the 
best  frequented  public-house  in  that  vicinity ;  and  a  thousand  stories  were 
told  of  the  revels  which  had  been  held  within  its  walls,  and  the  gambols 
achieved  under  the  influence  of  its  liquors.  All  this,  however,  had  long 
since  passed  away,  according  to  the  lines  in  my  frontispiece. 

**  A  merry  place,  twee  nid,  ia  days  of  f  ore ; 
But  aometbinr  ail'd  i(  mow— the  piaee  wee  oaned." 


The  worthy  couple  (servants  and  favourites  of  the  Mowbray  family)  who 
first  kept  the  inn,  had  died  reasonably  wealthy,  after  long  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  trade,  leaving  behind  them  an  only  daughter.  They  had  ao- 
quired  by  degrees  not  only  the  property  of  the  inn  itself,  of  which  they  were 
ori£|inally  tenants,  but  of  some  remarkably  good  meadow-land  by  the  side 
of  tne  brook,  which,  when  touched  by  a  little  pecuniary  necessity,  the  Lairds 
of  St.  Ronan's  had  disposed  of  piecemeal,  as  the  readiest  wav  to  portion  off 
ft  daughter,  procure  a  commission  for  the  youneer  son,  and  the  like  emer- 
gencies. So  that  Mee  Dods,  when  she  succeeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  con* 
siderable  heiress,  and,  as  such,  had  the  honour  of  refusing  three  topping 
fiirmers,  two  bonnet-lairds,  and  a  horse-couper,  who  successively  made  pro- 
posals to  her. 

Many  bets  were  laid  on  the  horse-couper's  success,  but  the  knowing  ones 
were  taken  in.  Determined  to  ride  the  fore-horse  herself,  Meg  would  admit 
no  helpmate  who  might  soon  assert  the  rights  of  a  master ;  and  so,  in  single 
blessedness,  and  w'lui  the  despotism  of  Queen  Bess  herself,  she  ruled  all 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  not  only  over  her  men-servants  and  maid-servants, 
bat  over  the  stranger  within  her  gates,  who  if  he  ventured  to  oppose  Mejg's 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  or  desired  to  have  either  fare  or  accommodation 
different  from  that  which  she  chose  to  provide  for  him,  was  instantly  ejected 
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frith  that  aoswer  whiuh  Erasmus  tells  as  silenced  all  complaints  in  the  G«r 
man  inns  of  his  time,  Qucere  aliud  hospitium^*  or,  as  Meg  ezpreased  it| 
**  Troop  aff  wi'  ye  to  another  public."  As  this  amounted  to  a  banishment 
iu  extent  equal  to  sixteen  miles  from  Meg's  residence,  the  unhappy  party 
on  whom  it  was  passed,  bad  no  other  refuge  save  by  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  his  landlady,  and  resigning  himself  to  her  will.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mog 
Dods  to  state,  that  though  hers  was  a  severe  and  almost  despotic  goTem- 
ment,  it  could  not  be  termed  a  tyranny,  since  it  was  exercised  upon  the 
whole  for  the  good  of  the  subject. 

The  vaults  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  even  in  his  own  day,  been 
replenished  with  more  excellent  wines ;  .the  only  difficulty  was  to  prevail  on 
Meg  to  look  for  the  precise  liquor  you  chose ;  —  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  she  often  became  restiff  when  she  thought  a  company  had  had  "  as  much 
as  did  them  good,"  and  refused  to  furnish  any  more  supplies.  Then  her 
kitchen  was  her  pride  and  glory ;  she  looked  to  the  dressing  of  every  dish 
herself,  and  there  were  some  with  which  she  suffered  no  one  to  interfere. 
Such  were  the  oock-a-leeky,  and  the  savoury  minced  oollops,  which  rivalled 
in  their  way  even  the  veal  cutlets  of  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Hall,  at  Ferry bridee. 
Meg's  table-linen,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth,  were  always  home-made,  of  uie 
best  quality,  and  in  the  best  order ;  and  a  weary  day  was  that  to  the  cham- 
bermaid in  which  her  lynx  eye  discovered  any  neglect  of  the  strict  cleanli- 
ness which  she  constantly  enforced.  Indeed,  considering  Meg's  country  and 
oalling,  we  were  never  able  to  account  for  her  extreme  and  scrupulous  nioety, 
unless  by  supposing  that  it  afforded  her  the  most  apt  and  frequent  pretext 
for  scolding  her  maids ;  an  exercise  in  which  she  displayed  so  much  elo- 
quence and  energy,  that  we  must  needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a  favourite 
one.f 

Wo  have  only  farther  to  commemorate  the  moderation  of  Meg's  reckon- 
ings, which,  when  they  closed  the  banquet,  often  relieved  the  apprehensionSt 
instead  of  saddening  the  heart,  of  the  rising  guest.  A  shilling  for  break- 
fast, three  shillings  for  dinner,  including  a  pint  of  old  port,  eighteenpenoe 
for  a  snug  supper — such  were  the  charges  of  the  inn  at  Saint  Ronan's,  under 
this  landlady  of  the  olden  world,  even  after  the  nineteenth  century  had  com- 
menced ;  and  they  were  ever  tendered  with  the  pious  recollection,  that  her 
good  father  never  charged  half  so  much,  but  these  weary  times  rendered  It 
impossible  for  her  to  make  the  lawing  less.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  properties,  the  inn  at  St. 
Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of  the  village  to  which  it  belonged.  This  was 
owing  to  various  circumstances.  The  high-road  had  been  turned  aside  from 
the  place,  the  steepness  of  the  street  being  murder  (so  the  postilions  declared) 
to  their  post-horses.  It  was  thought  that  Meg's  stern  refusal  to  treat  them 
with  liquor,  or  to  connive  at  their  exchanging  for  porter  and  whisky  the 
oom  which  should  feed  their  cattle,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  opinion 
of  those  respectable  gentlemen,  and  that  a  little  cutting  and  levelling  would 
have  made  the  ascent  easy  enough ;  but  let  that  pass.     This  alteration  of 

*  In  a  eolloqof  of  Erasmoa,  called  Dioermiria,  there  is  a  rery  nnaaTonry  deHcripUon  of  a  Geniian  inn  of  tlM 
partod,  where  an  Direction  of  the  goeit  is  answered  in  the  manner  ezpresaed  in  the  tmct  —  a  greax  ssfB  of 
wart  of  oompeution  on  the  road. 

t  This  nircntnatanoe  shows  of  itself,  that  the  Me^  Dods  of  the  tale  cannot  be  identified  with  her  namctqika 
Jenny  Diida.  who  itept  the  inn  at  Howgate,  oo  the  Peebles  road ;  for  Jenny,  fiir  different  fkom  onr  bera^M, 
was  unmatrhed  as  a  slattern. 

1  This  WHS  uniTorsally  the  case  in  Scotlsnd  ffirty  or  fiPy  yean  ago ;  and  so  little  was  chained  for  a  donM»> 
ticTi  iivioff  whHn  the  author  beoume  drat  acqaaiDlra  with  the  road,  that  a  shillinir  ur  eiKiiUteopeiMW  was  aofl- 
flient  hcMinl  wa^es  for  a  man-iervaiit,  when  a  crowa  would  not  now  snswer  the  purpose.  It  is  true  Um 
saose  of  tbeM  raasnnahle  chances  rested  upon  a  principle  equally  unjust  to  the  Inndlonl.  and  inoNivenieat  to 
tne  ffueiit.  The  Isndlonl  did  ncit  expect  lo  make  anything  up<jn  the  cbante  foi  eatinf  which  his  billooQ- 
tainrd  :  in  oonsideratmu  of  which,  the  guest  was  expected  tti  dnnk  more  wine  than  miirht  be  convenient  or 
agrecMble  to  him.  "/or  the  good,"^  an  it  was  called,  "  dftht  kaiue  "  The  landlord  indeed  was  williuff  and  readf 
%o  aasist,  in  this  do'v,  every  stranger  who  otme  within  hl«  gate*.  Ot  her  thinn  were  in  proportjaii.  4  cham 
Sbr  bidginir  fire,  and  candle,  was  long  a  thinic  unheard  of  in  Scotland  A  shilling  to  the  housemaid  Muttled  aa 
cuch  considerations.  I  see,  from  memornndums  of  1790,  that  a  youuK  man,  with  two  ponies  and  ft  arrruv 
Wd,  might  travel  from  the  hioase  of  one  Meg  Dods  to  another,  throogh  moA  part  of  Sootlaml  Ibr  abniS  ftr 
^  KM.  shillings  tt-day. 
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the  highway  was  an  injury  which  Meg  did  not  easily  foigivo  to  the  oonntrj 

gindemen,  most  of  whom  she  had  recollected  when  children.     "  Their 
thers,"  she  said,  "wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it  to  a  lune  woman.*' 
Then  the  decay  of  the  Tillage  itself,  which  bad  formerly  contained  a  sei  of 
feoars  and  bonnet-lairds,  who  under  the  name  of  the  Ghirupping  Club,  cox:- 
rived  to  drink  twopenny,  qualified  with  brandy  or  whisky,  at  least  twice 
jr* thrice  a-week,  was  some  small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared  away  all  customers  of 
that  numerous  class,  who  will  not  allow  originality  to  be  an  excuse  for  the 
breach  of  decorum,  and  who,  little  accustomed  perhaps  to  attendance  at 
home,  loye  to  play  the  great  man  at  an  inn,  and  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  b(iw8,  deferential  speeches,  and  apologies,  in  answer  to  the  Q-^  d — n  ve'i 
which  they  bestow  on  the  house',  attendance,  and  entertainment.  Unto 
those  who  commenced  this  sort  of  barter  in  the  Clachan  of  St.  Ronan's, 
well  ooald  Meg  Dods  pay  it  back,  in  their  own  coin ;  and  glad  they  were  to 
escape  from  the  house  with  eyes  not  quite  scratched  out,  and  ears  not  more 
deafened  than  if  they  had  been  within  hearing  of  a  pitched  battle. 

Nature  had  form^  honest  Meg  for  such  encounters ;  and  as  her  noble 
soul  delighted  in  them,  so  her  outward  properties  were  in  what  Tony  Lump- 
kin calls  a  concatenation  accordingly.  She  had  hair  of  a  brindled  colour, 
betwixt  black  and  gray,  which  was  apt  to  escape  in  elf-locks  from  under 
her  mutch  when  she  was  thrown  into  violent  agitation — long  skinny  hands, 
terminated  by  stout  talons — gray  eyes,  thin  lips,  a  robust  person,  a  broad, 
though  flat  chest,  capital  wind,  and  a  voice  that  could  match  a  choir  of 
fishwomen.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  of  herself,  in  her  more  gentle 
mooda,  that  her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite ;  but  what  teeth  could  have 
matched  a  tongue,  which,  when  in  full  career,  is  vouched  to  have  been 
heard  from  thelLirk  to  the  Castle  of  St  Ronan's  ? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the  travellers  of  these 
^ht  and  giddy-paced  times,  and  Meg's  inn  became  less  and  less  frequented. 
What  carried  the  evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a  fanciful  lady  of  rank  in 
the  neighbourhood  chanced  to  recover  of  some  imaginary  complaint  by  the 
use  of  a  mineral  well  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village ;  a  fashion- 
able doctor  was  found  to  write  an  analysis  of  the  healing  waters,  with  a 
list  of  sundry  cures ;  a  speculative  builder  took  land  in  feu,  and  erected 
lodging-houses,  shops,  ana  even  streete.  At  length  a  tontine  subscription 
was  obtained  to  erect  an  inn,  which,  for  the  more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel ; 
and  so  the  desertion  of  Meg  Dods  became  general.* 

She  had  still,  however,  «her  friends  and  well-wishers,  many  of  whom 
thought  that  as  she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the 
world,  she  would  act  wisely  to  retire  from'  public  life,  and  take  down  a  sign 
which  bad  no  longer  fascination  for  guests.  But  Meg's  spirit  scorned  sub- 
mission direct  or  implied.  "  Her  father's  door,"  she  said,  "  should  be  open 
to  the  road,  till  her  father's  bairn  should  be  etreekit  and  carried  out  at  it  with 

her  feet  foremost.    It  was  not  for  the  profit — there  was  little  profit  at  it ; — 

*  la  SfloUnd.  m  TiUagv  ■  eraetad  apan  m  mcelei  of  landiif  hi,  very  diflbrent  from  tho  oomrhold  lo  fntquenl 
M  BmkUimI.  Every  aliemtioD  or  mle  of  lanued  property  niiut  be  nuule  in  the  shape  of  a  r(*udal  conTeyuiuw, 
mi  tM  parlhr  wbu  aeqairee  it  hoMs  thereby  an  abenlute  and  perfeci  nxht  of  property  in  the  fief,  whilu  he 
im  haigw  tM  stipaiatioiM  of  the  vaaaal,  and,  above  all,  paya  the  feu-dutiea.  The  vaiisal  or  tenant  of  the 
«ic  of  tlie  anialieat  noltaxe  holda  hia  poaKuion  as  abaolalely  «•  the  pruprielor.  of  whose  lanre  eotate  it  is 
perhaps  aearoe  a  perceptible  portion.  Br  dint  of  excellent  laws,  the  snsines.  or  deeds  of  delivery  of  such 
Ira,  are  placed  in  reourd  in  inch  order,  tbat  every  burden  alfeciinir  the  property  can  be  seen  fur  peynmnt  of 
a  vwy  moderate  Jbi ;  ao  that  a  penon  inropoalng  to  lend  money  upon  it,  knows  exactly  the  nature  and  extent 
tt  his  sM-wiry. 

Fram  the  nature  of  these  landrixbts  being  so  explicit  and  secure,  the  Scottish  people  have  been  led  to 
•atetiain  a  jeatousy  of  boildimr-leaees,  of  huweter  lon«  duration.  Not  hmti  aro,  a  greut  landed  pmprietor 
took  Cb«  latter  mude  of  dispoHur  of  some  ftround  near  a  thnviuK  town  in  the  west  ounntry.  I'he  luimber  of 
year*  ta  ibe  lease  was  settled  at  nintf  hundred  and  ninery-nine.  All  was  Hgreed  lo.  and  the  dends  were 
•Ctlciad  to  be  drawn.  But  the  tenant,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue,  beftnn  to  reflect  that  the  lease,  thongb 
f»  very  loaf  as  to  be  almtet  perpetual,  oevertheless  had  a  terminaiiim ;  and  tbat  alter  the  lapse  of  a  thou 
■ad  janis.  laekiiw  ooe.  the  connection  of  his  family  and  representatives  with  the  estate  would  oeaae.  He 
leak  a  ^aalm  at  t£e  thought  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  hts  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence :  and  goiiv 
lafl*  lo  Um  hooaa  of  th9  geatleman  who  F-ued  the  groand,  he  demanded,  and  readLv  obtrined,  the  udtf 
tfaaai  lam  of  fifty  jeais  t  >  be  added  to  the  leaae. 
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profit  T  —  there  was  a  dead  loss ;  —  hot  she  wad  oot  be  dang  by  aaj  of 
them.  Ibej  maun  hae  a  hottle,*  maun  they  ? — and  an  honest  pubfio  canna 
erve  theml  They  may  hottle  that  likes;  but  they  shall  see  that  Lucky 
Dods  can  hottle  on  as  lan^  as  the  best  of  them  — -  ay,  though  they  had 
made  a  Tamteen  of  it,  and  linkit  a'  their  breaths  of  lives,  whilk  are  in  their 
nostrils,  on  end  of  ilk  other  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  and  the  langest 
liver  bruick  a\  (whilk  was  sinful  presumption,)  she  would  match  ilk  ane 
of  them  as  lang  as  her  ain  wind  held  out"  Fortunate  it  was  for  Meg, 
since  she  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  that  although  her  inn  had 
decayed  in  custom,  her  land  had  risen  in  value  in  a  degree  which  mor« 
than  compensated  the  balance  on  the  wrone  side  of  her  books,  and,  joined 
to  her  usual  providence  and  economy,  enabled  her  to  act  op  to  her  lofty 
purpose. 

Sne  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every  attention  to  its  diminished  in* 
oome ;  shut  up  the  windows  of  one  half  of  her  house,  to  balBe  the  tax- 
gatherer;  retrenched  her  furniture;  discharged  her  pair  of  post-horses,  and 
pensioned  off  the  old  hump-backed  postilion  who  drove  them,  retaining  his 
services,  however,  as  an  assistant  to  a  still  more  aged  hostler.  To  console 
herself  for  restrictions  by  which  her  pride  was  secretly  wounded,  she  agreed 
with  the  celebrated  Dick  Tinto  to  re-paint  her  father's  sign,  which  had 
become  rather  undecipherable ;  and  Dick  accordingly  gild^  the  Bishop's 
crook,  and  augmented  the  horrors  of  the  Devil's  aspect,  until  it  became  a 
terror  to  all  the  younger  frv  of  the  school-house,  and  a  sort  of  visible  illa^ 
tration  of  the  terrors  of  the  arch-enemy,  with  which  the  minister  endei^ 
voured  to  impress  their  infant  minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  Meg  Dods,  or  Meg  Dorts^ 
as  she  was  popularly  termed,  on  account  of  her  refractory  humours,  was 
still  patronized  by  some  steady  customers.  Such  were  the  members  of  the 
Rillnakelty  Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and  in  the  field,  but  now  a  set 
of  venerable  gray-headed  sportsmen,  who  had  sunk  from  fox-hounds  to 
basket-beagles  and  coursing,  and  who  made  an  easy  canter  on  their  quiet 
nags  a  gentle  induction  to  a  dinner  at  Meg's.  **  A  set  of  honest  decent 
men  they  were,"  Meg  said  ;  "  had  their  sang  and  their  joke — and  what  for 
no?  Their  bind  was  just  a  Scots  pint  over-head,  and  a  tappit-hen  to  the 
bill,  and  no  man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o't.  It  was  thae  cockle-brained 
callants  of  the  present  day  that  would  be  mair  owerta'en  with  a  puir  quart 
than  douce  folks  were  with  a  magnum." 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the  angle  from  Edinburgh, 
who  visited  Saint  Ronan's  frequently  in  the  spring  and  summer,  a  class  of 

fuosts  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Meg,  who  permitted  them  more  latitude  in 
er  premises  than  she  was  known  to  allow  to  any  other  body.  *'They 
were,"  she  said,  "pawky  auld  carles,  that  kend  whilk  side  their  bread  waa 
buttered  upon.  Ye  never  kend  of  ony  o'  them  ^nging  to  the  spring,  aa 
they  behoved  to  oa'  the  stinking  well  yonder.  — ^Na,  na  —  they  were  up  in 
the  morning — had  their  parritch,  wi'  maybe  a  thimbleful!  of  brandy,  and 
theft  awa'  up  into  the  hills,  eat  their  bit  cauld  meat  on  the  heather,  and 
came  hame  at  e'en  wi'  the  creel  full  of  caller  trouts,  and  had  them  to  their 
dinner,  and  their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  their  drap  punch,  and  were  s^ 
singing  their  catches  and  glees,  as  thry  ca'd  them,  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then 
to  bed,  wi'  Ood  bless  ye  —  and  what  for  no  ?" 

Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  rantine  blades,  who  also  came  from 
the  metropolis  to  visit  St.  Ronan's,  attracted  by  the  humours  of  Meg,  and 
still  more  by  the  excellence  of  her  liquor,  and  the  cheapness  of  her  reckon- 
ings. These  wee  members  of  the  Helter  Skelter  Club,  of  the  Wildfire 
Club,  and  other  associations  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  gettine  rid 
of  care  and  sobriety.*   Such  dashers  occasioned  many  a  racket  in  Meg*! 


*  This  OaUio  word  (hot«l)  was  fint  mtrodttoed  id  SooUand  dariaff  the  author^  ohUdhoud  anj  «•■  •«  vc^ 
'  bf  *.bM  lower  olaaa. 
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limise,  tiiid  many  a  bourasque  in  Meg's  temper.  Various  wel .  the  arts  of 
flattery  and  violence  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  get  supplies  pf  liquor 
when  Meg's  conscience  told  her  they  had  had  too  much  already.  Some- 
times thejT  failed,  as  when  the  croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter  got  himsei! 
scalded  with  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  coax  this  for 
midable  virago  by  a  salute ;  and  the  excellent  president  of  the  Wildfire 
received  a  broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  as  ho  endeavoured  to 

{>os8ess  himself  of  these  emblems  of  authority.  But  little  did  these  daunt- 
ess  officials  care  for  the  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's  temper,  which  were  to 
ihem  only  "  pretty  Fanny's  way"  —  the  dulses  AmaryUidis  tree.  And  Meg, 
OD  her  part,  though  she  often  called  them  ''drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and 
thorough-bred  High-street  blackguards,"  allowed  no  other  person  to  speak 
ill  of  them  in  her  hearing.  '*  They  were  daft  callants,"  she  said,  **  and  that 
was  all  —  when  the  drink  was  in,  the  wit  was  out  —  ye  could  not  put  an 
auld  head  upon  young  shouthers  —  a  young  cowt  will  canter,  be  it  up-hill 
or  down  —  and  what  for  no?"  was  her  uniform  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  customers,  "faithful  amongst 
the  unfaithful  found,"  the  copper-nosed  sheriff-clerk  of  the  county,  who, 
when  summoned  by  official  duty  to  that  district  of  the  shire,  warmed  by 
recollecUons  of  her  double-brewed  ale,  and  her  generous  Antigua,  always 
advertised  that  his  **  Prieves,"  or  **  Gomptis,"  or  whatever  other  businesa 
was  in  hand,  were  to  proceed  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  "  within  the  houM 
of  Margaret  Dods,  vintner  in  St.  Roman's." 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Meg's  mode  of  conducting  herself  towards 
ehanoe  travellers,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  nearer  or  more  fashionable 
accommodations,  or  perhaps  consulting  rather  the  state  of  their  purse  than 
of  their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  of  entertainment.  Her  reception 
of  these  was  as  precarious  as  the  hospitality  of  a  savage  nation  to  sailors 
shipwrecked  on  their  coast.  If  the  guests  seemed  to  have  made  her  mansion 
their  free  choice  —  or  if  she  liked  their  appearance  (and  her  taste  was  very 
capricious)  —  above  all,  if  they  seemed  pleased  with  what  they  got,  and 
little  disposed  to  criticise  or  give  trouble,  it  was  all  very  well,  out  if  they 
had  come  to  St.  Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  Well  was  full  —  or  if  she 
disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  the  cut  of  their  jib  —  or  if,  above  all,  they 
were  critical  about  their  accommodations,  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give 
them  what  in  her  country  is  called  a  sl(>an.  In  fact,  she  reckoned  such 
^^rsous  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  public,  for  whose  sake 
she  was  keeping  her  house  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  her,  as  it 
were,  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal. 

Hence  arose  the  different  reports  concerning  the  little  inn  of  St.  Ronan's, 
whi'^h  some  favoured  travellers  praised  as  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable 
old-fashioned  house  in  Scotland,  where  you  had  good  attendance,  and  good 
cheer,  at  moderate  rates ;  while  others,  less  fortunate,  could  only  talk  of 
the  darkness  of  the  rooms,  the  homeliness  of  the  old  furniture,  and  the 
detestable  bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods,  the  landlady. 

Reader,  if  you  come  from  the  more  sunny  side  of  the  Tweed— or  even  if, 
being  a  Soot,  you  have  had  the  advantage  to  be  born  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  you  may  be  induced  to  think  this  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  m 
Dame  Quickly's  piqued  hat  and  green  apron,  somewhat  overcharged  in  the 
features.  But  I  appeal  to  my  own  contemporaries,  who  have  known  wheel- 
road,  bridle-way,  and  foot-path,  for  thirty  years,  whether  they  do  not,  every 
one  of  them,  remember  Meg  Dods — or  somebody  very  like  her.  Indeed,  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that,  about  the  period  I  mention,  I  should  hare  been 
afraid  to  have  rambled  from  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, lest  I  had  lighted  upon  some  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  Dame  Quickly, 
who  might  suspect  me  of  having  showed  her  up  to  the'public  in  the  cbaractei 
of  Me^  Dods.  At  present,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  one  or  two  of 
this  peoaliar  (^lae8  >t  wild-cats  may  still  exist,  their  talons  must  k>e  mncb 
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impaired  hj  age ;  and  I  think  they  can  do  little  more  than  8it»  like  lb* 
Giant  Pope,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  at  the  door  of  their  unfrequented 
caverns,  and  grin  at  the  pilgrims  oyer  whom  they  nsed  formerly  to  ezepvtr 
their  despotism. 


^m^m^aaaaaaaaa/%a/>a/«aAmaaaA4^ 


THK    GUI8T. 

Vail  nofxn  hie  hospes  T 

Pioo  Apus  ynoiLnnc. 

Ch*un-mBldI  Tlie  Gemmnn  in  the  fhint  paiioarl 

Boots's  nu  TitANSL&noK  op  tri  Ehibw 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  day  that  a  solitary  traveller  rode  under  the 
old-fashioned  archway,  and  alighted  in  the  court-yard  of  Me^  Dods's  inn, 
and  delivered  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  hump-backed  postilion.  "  Bring 
my  saddle-bags/'  he  said,  "into  the  house  —  or  stay — lam  abler,  I  think, 
to  carry  them  than  you."  He  then  assisted  the  poor  meagre  groom  to  un- 
buckle the  straps  which  secured  the  humble  and  now  despised  oonvenieoee, 
and  meantime  gave  strict  charges  that  his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and 
put  into  a  clean  and  comfortable  stall,  the  girths  slacked,  and  a  cloth  cast 
over  his  loins ;  but  that  the  saddle  should  not  be  removed  until  he  himself 
oame  to  see  him  dressed. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  seemed  in  the  hostler's  eye  deserving  of  his 
care,  being  a  strong  active  horse,  fit  either  for  the  road  or  the  field,  bat 
rather  high  in  bone  from  a  long  journey,  though  from  the  state  of  his  skin 
it  appeared  the  utmost  care  had  been  bestowed  to  keep  him  in  condition. 
While  the  groom  obeyed  the  stranger's  directions,  the  latter,  with  the  saddle- 
bags laid  over  his  arm,  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  inn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her  most  blessed  humours. 
The  cook-maid  was  abroad  on  some  errand,  and  Me^,  in  a  close  review  of 
the  kitchen  apparatus,  was  making  the  unpleasant  discovery,  that  trenchers 
had  been  broken  or  cracked,  pots  and  saucepans  not  so  accurately  scoured 
as  her  precise  notions  of  cleanliness  required,  which,  joined  to  other 
detections  uf  a  more  petty  description,  stirred  her  bile  in  no  small  degree ; 
so  that  while  she  disarranged  and  arranged  the  bink,  she  maundered,  in  an 
under  tone,  complaints  and  menaces  against  the  absent  delinquent. 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  suspend  this  agreeable 
amusement  —  she  just  glanced  at  him  as  he  entered,  toen  turned  her  back 
short  on  him,  and  continued  her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lamentation. 
Truth  is,  she  thought  she  recognized  in  the  person  of  the  stranger,  one  of 
those  useful  envoys  of  the  commercial  community,  called,  by  themselves  and 
the  waiters,  Travellerst  par  excellence  —  by  others.  Riders  and  Bagmen. 
Now  against  this  class  ot  customers  Meg  had  peculiar  prejudices ;  because, 
there  being  no  shops  in  the  old  village  of  St.  Konan's,  the  said  commercial 
emissaries,  for  the  convenience  of  their  trafiic,  always  took  up  their  abode 
at  the  New  Inn,  or  Hotel,  in  the  rising  and  rival  village  callea  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  unless  when  some  straggler,  by  chance  or  dire  necessity,  was  compellec' 
to  lodge  himself  at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the  place  of  Meg's  residence  negan 
to  be  generally  termed.  She  had,  therefore,  no  sooner  formed  tho  ha^ty 
oonclusion  that  the  individual  in  question  belonged  to  this  cbnoxions  class, 
than  sbe  resumed  her  former  occupation,  and  continued  to  soidoiqtcise  and 
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cnoslvuphice  her  absent  handmaidens,  without  even  appearing  sensible  of 
hia  presence. 

**  The  huzzy  Beenie — the  jaud  Eppie  —  the  doil's  buckie  of  a  callant  !•— 
Another  plate  gane  —  they'll  break  me  out  of  house  and  ha'  1" 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
aad  waited  in  silence  for  some  note  of  welcome,  now  law  that  ghost  or  no 
ffhost  he  must  speak  first,  if  he  intended  to  have  any  notice  from  hit 
^ndlady. 

"  You  are  my  old  acquaintance,  Mistress  Margaret  Dods  V*  said  the 
stranger. 

"  What  for  no?  —  and  wha  are  ye  that  speers?"  said  Meg,  in  the  same 
breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass  candlestick  with  more  vehemence  than 
before  —  the  dry  tone  in  which  she  spoke  indicating  plainly,  how  little 
eoncem  she  took  in  the  conversation. 

*'  A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to  take  up  his  lodgings  here 
for  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mistaken,"  said  Meg ;  "  there's  nae  room  for 
bags  or  jaogs  here  —  ye've  mistaken  your  road,  neighbour  —  ye  maun  e'en 
handle  yoarsell  a  bit  farther  down  hill." 

**  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you.  Mistress  Bods  T"  said  the 
gnest. 

**  How  should  I,  man  7"  answered  the  hostess ;  "  they  have  ta'en  awa  the 
poet^ffice  from  us  —  moved  it  down  till  the  Spa-well  yonder,  as  they  ca'd." 

"  Why.  that's  but  a  step  off,"  observed  the  guest. 

'*  Te  vrill  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hostess. 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  guest,  "  if  you  had  sent  there  for  my  letter,  yoa 
would  have  learned *^ 

**  I'm  DO  wanting  to  learn  ony  thing  at  my  years,"  said  Meg.  "If  folk 
have  ony  thing  to  write  to  me  about,  they  may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Ilislop, 
the  carrier,  that  has  used  the  road  these  forty  years.  As  for  the  letters  at 
the  post-mistress's,  as  they  ca'  her,  down  by  yonder,  they  may  bide  in  her 
thoph-window,  wi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee  rows  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them. 
I'll  never  file  my  fingers  with  them.  Post-mistress,  indeed ! — Upsetting 
catty  I     I  mind  her  fou  weel  when  she  dree'd  penance  for  antenup        " 

Lau|^hing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for  the  character  of  the 
post-mistress,  the  stranger  assured  her  he  had  sent  his  fishing-rod  and  trunk 
to  her  confidential  friend  the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  she  would 
not  turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of  her  premises,  especially  as  he  believed 
be  could  not  sleep  m  a  bed  within  five  miles  of  St.  Ronan's,  if  he  knew  that 
her  Blue  room  was  unengaged. 

"  Fishing-rod  1  —  Auld  acquaintance  I  —  Blue  room !"  echoed  Meg,  in 
■ome  surprise ;  and,  facing  round  upon  the  stranger,  and  examining  him 
with  some  interest  and  curiosity,  —  *'  Ye'll  be  nae  bag-man,  then,  after  a'  ?" 

**  No,"  said  the  traveller,  "  not  since  I  have  laid  tne  saddle-bags  out  of 
mj  hand." 

''Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that  —  I  canna  bide  their  yanking 
way  of  knapping  English  at  every  word.  —  I  have  kent  decent  lads  amang 
them  too -7- What  for  no?  —  But  that  was  when  they  stopped  up  here 
wfailee,  like  other  douce  folk ;  but  since  they  gaed  down,  the  bail  flight  oi 
them,  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  to  the  new-fashioned  bottle  yonder,  I  am 
lold  there  are  as  mony  hellicate  tricks  played  in  the  travellers'  room,  as  they 
behove  to  call  it,  as  if  it  were  fou  of  drunken  young  lairds." 

'*  That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  keep  good  order  among  them, 
Mistress  Margaret." 

*•  Av,  lad  ?"  replied  Meg,  "  ye  are  a  fine  blaw-in-my-log,  to  think  to  cuitle 
me  ov  sae  cleverly  I"  And,  facing  about  upon  her  guest,  she  honoured  him 
with  a  more  close  and  curious  investigation  than  she  had  at  first  designed  to 
Imbcow  upon  him. 
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All  t  lat  8^  6  remarked  was  in  ber  opinion  rather  favourable  to  the  snangsr 
FJo  wae  a  vrell-made  man,  rather  above  than  under  the  middle  size,  and 
apparently  betwixt  five-and -twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  —  for,  although 
he  miffht,  at  first  glance,  have  passed  for  one  who  had  attained  the  latter 
period,  yet,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it  seemed  as  if  the  burning  sun  of  a 
warmer  climate  than  Scotland,  and  perhaps  some  fatigue,  both  or  body  and 
mind,  had  imprinted  the  marks  of  care  and  of  manhood  upon  his  counte* 
nance,  without  abiding  the  course  of  years.  His  eyes  and  teeth  wer« 
excellent,  and  his  other  features,  though  they  could  scarce  be  termed  hand- 
some, expressed  sense  and  acuteness;  ne  bore,  in  his  aspect,  that  ease  and 
composure  of  manner,  equally  void  of  awkwardness  and  affectation,  which 
is  said  emphatically  to  mark  the  gentleman ;  and,  although  neither  the 
plainness  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want  of  the  usual  attendants,  allowed 
Meg  to  suppose  him  a  wealthy  man,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  above 
the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general.  Amidst  these  observations,  and  while 
she  was  in  the  course  of  making  them,  the  good  landlady  was  embarrassed 
with  various  obscure  recollections  of  having  seen  the  object  of  them  formerly; 
but  when,  or  on  what  ocpasion,  she  was  quite  unable  to  call  to  her  remem- 
brance. She  was  particularly  puzzled  by  the  cold  and  sarcastic  expression 
of  a  countenance,  which  she  could  not  by  any  means  reconcile  with  the 
recollections  which  it  awakened.  At  len|rth  she  said  with  as  miich  couitesj 
as  she  was  capable  of  assuming,  —  "  Either  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or 
some  ane  very  like  ye  ?  —  Ye  ken  the  Blue  room,  too,  and  you  a  stranger  in 
these  parts  ?" 

"Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose,  Meg,"  said  the  guests 
assuming  a  more  intimate  tone,  "  when  1  call  myself  Frank  Tyrrel." 

"  Tirl T"  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  tone  of  wonder  —  "  It's  impossible  I  You 
cannot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wild  callant  that  was  fishing  ana  bird-nesting 
here  seven  or  eight  years  syne —  it  canna  be  —  Francie  was  but  a  callant  1^ 

'*  But  add  seven  or  eieht  years  to  that  boy's  life,  Meg,"  said  the  stranger 
gravely,  '*  and  vou  will  find  you  have  the  man  who  is  now  before  you." 

"  Even  sae  I  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  own-ooante- 
nance  in  the  copper  coffee-pot,  which  she  had  scoured  so  brightly  that  it  did 
the  office  of  a  mirror  —  "  «f ust  e'en  sae — but  folk  maun  ^w  auld  or  die. — 
But,  Mr.  Tirl,  for  I  maunna  ca'  ye  Francie  now,  I  am  thinking " 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  has  been 
■o  long  since  I  heard  any  one  call  me  by  a  name  that  sounded  like  former 
kindness,  that  such  a  one  is  mors  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord's  tide 
would  be." 

'*  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie  —  if  it  be  no  offence  to  you — I  hope  ye  are 
no  a  Nabob?"  ^ 

**  Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend ;  —  but  what  an  I  were?" 

'*  Naething  —  onl^  maybe  1  might  bid  ye  gang  farther,  and  be  waur 
served.  —  Nabobs,  indeed  I  the  country's  plagued  wi'  them.  They  have 
raised  the  price  of  eggs  and  pootry  for  twenty  miles  round — But  what  is 
my  business  ?  —  They  use  almaist  a'  of  them  the  Well  down  by  —  they  need 
it,  ye  ken,  fur  the  clearing  of  their  copper  complexions,  that  need  scouring  ^ 
as  mueh  as  my  sauce-pans,  that  naebody  can  clean  but  mysell." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  **  the  upshot  of  all  this  is,  I  hope, 
that  I  am  to  stay  and  have  dinner  here  ?" 

"  What  for  no  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Dods. 

"  And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  night  or  two  —  perhaps 
longer?" 

*'  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  dame.  —  **  The  Blue  room  is  the  beet  —  and 
they  that  get  neist  best  are  no  ill  aff  in  this  warld." 

"  Arrange  it  as  yoa  will,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  I  leave  the  whole  matter 
10  you,  mistress.  —  Meantime,  I  will  go  see  after  my  horse." 

**  The  merciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guest  had  left  the  IdtrJi^z ,  "is 
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■imifal  to  his  beast.  -^  He  had  aye  something  about  him  by  rdinar,  that 
oallant — Bat  eh,  sirs  I  there  in  a  sair  change  on  his  cheek-haffit  since  I  saw 
him  last!  —  He  sail  no  want  a  good  dinner  for  aald  lang  syne  that  I's^ 
ODeage  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  all  the  natural  energy  ox 
her  disposition,  which  was  so  much  exerted  upon  her  culinary  cares,  that  her 
two  maids,  on  their  return  to  the  house,  escaped  the  bitter  reprimand  which 
she  had  been  previously  conning  over,  in  reward  for  their  alleged  slatternly 
negligence.  Nay,  so  far  did  she  cany  her  complaisance,  that  when  Tyrrel 
crossed  the  kitchen  to  recover  his  saddle-bags,  she  formally  rebuked  Eppie 
for  an  idle  taupie,  for  not  carrying  the  gentleman's  things  to  his  room. 

**I  thank  you,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel;  "but  I  have  some  drawings  and 
eoloars  in  these  saddle-bags,  and  I  alwavs  like  to  carry  them  myself." 

"  Ay,  and  are  you  at  the  painting  traae  yet?"  said  Meg ;  "  an  unco  slais- 
ler  ye  used  to  make  with  it  lang  syne." 

"  I  cannot  live  without  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  and,  taking  the  saddle-bags,  was 
formally  inducted  by  the  maid  into  a  snug  apartment,  where  he  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  to  behold  a  capital  dish  of  minced  collops,  with  vegetables, 
and  a  jugof  excellent  ale,  placed  on  the  table  by  the  careful  band  of  Mes 
herself.  lie  could  do  no  less,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honour,  than  asE 
Meg  for  a  bottle  of  the  yellow  seal,  '*  if  there  was  any  of  that  excellent  claret 
■tilflcft." 

"  Left?  —  ay  is  there,  walth  of  it,"  said  Meg ;  "  I  dinna  gie  it  to  every 
body  —  Ah  1  Maister  Tyrrel,  ye  have  not  got  owre  your  auld  tricks  I  —  I  am 
sure,  if  ye  are  painting  for  your  leeving,  as  you  say,  a  littie  rum  and  water 
would  come  cheaper,  and  do  ye  as  much  good.  But  ye  maun  hae  your  ain 
way  the  day,  nae  doubt,  if  ye  should  never  have  it  again." 

Away  trudged  Meg,  her  keys  clatterine  as  she  went,  and,  after  much 
rummaging,  returned  with  such  a  bottle  of  claret  as  no  fashionable  tavern 
eould  have  produced,  were  it  called  for  bv  a  duke,  or  at  a  duke's  price; 
and  she  seemed  not  a  little  gratified  when  her  guest  assured  her  that  he  had 
not  yet  forgotten  its  excellent  flavour.  She  retired  after  these  acts  of  hos- 
pitality, and  left  the  stranger  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  excellent  matters  which 
the  had  placed  before  him. 

But  there  was  that  on  Tyrrel's  mind  which  defied  the  enlivening  power 
of  good  cheer  and  of  wine,  which  only  maketh  man's  heart  glad  when  that 
heart  has  no  secret  oppression  to  counteract  its  influence.  Tyrrel  found 
himself  on  a  spot  which  he  had  loved  in  that  delightful  season,  when  youth 
and  high  spirits  awaken  all  those  flattering  promises  which  are  so  ill  kept 
to  manhoou.  He  drew  his  chair  into  the  embrasure  of  the  old-fashioned 
window,  and  throwing  up  the  sash  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  suffered  his 
thouehts  to  return  to  former  days,  while  his  eyes  wandered  over  objects 
which  they  had  not  looked  upon  for  several  eventful  years.  He  could  behold 
beneath  his  eye,  the  lower  part  of  the  decayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped 
from  the  umbraeeuus  shelter  with  which  they  were  shrouded.  Still  lower 
down^  upon  the  little  holm  which  forms  rts  church-yard,  was  seen  the  Kirk 
of  St.  Ronan's;  and  looking  yet  farther,  towards  the  junction  of  St.  Ronan's 
Born  with  the  river  which  traversed  the  larger  dale  or  valley,  he  could 
eee,  whitened  by  the  western  sun,  the  rising  houses,  which  were  either  newly 
finished  or  in  the  act  of  being  built,  about  the  medicinal  spring. 

**  Time  changes  all  around  us,"  such  was  the  course  of  natural  though 
trite  reflection,  which  flowed  upon  Tyrrel's  mind ;  "  wherefore  should  loves 
and  friendships  have  a  longer  date  than  our  dwellings  and  our  monu- 
ments T"  As  oe  indulged  these  sombre  recollections,-  his  officious  landlady 
disturbed  their  tenor  by  her  entrance. 

**  I  was  thinking  to  offer  you  a  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie,  just  for  the 
sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  I'll  gar  the  quean  Beenie  bring  it  here,  and  mask 
il  myseU.  —  But  ye  arena  done  with  your  wine  yet  ?" 
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**  I  am  indeed,  Mrs.  Doda,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  beg  yon  will  re- 
move the  bottle." 

"Remove  the  bottle*  and  the  wine  no  half  drank  out!"  said  Meg,  die* 
pleasure  lowering  on  her  brow ;  "  I  hope  there  is  nae  fault  to  be  found  wi* 
the  wine,  Maister  Tirl?" 

To  this  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  tone  resembling  defiance,  Tjrrel 
submissively  replied,  by  declaring  **  the  claret  not  only  unexceptiona'^lo, 
but  excellent." 

**  And  what  for  dinna  ye  drink  it,  then?"  said  Meg,  sharply ;  "  folk  shoald 
never  ask  for  mair  liquor  than  they  can  mak  a  gude  use  of.  Maybe  7) 
think  we  have  the  fashion  of  the  table-dot,  as  they  ca'  their  new-fangled 
ordinary  down-by  yonder,  where  a'  the  bits  of  vinegar  cruets  are  put  awa 
into  an  awmry,  as  they  tell  roe,  and  ilk  ane  wi'  the  bit  dribbles  of  syndin^ 
in  it,  and  a  paper  about  the  neck  o't,  to  show  which  of  the  customers  is 
aught  it  —  there  they  stand  like  doctor's  drogs — and  no  an  honest  Scottish 
mutchkin  will  ane  o'  their  voils  baud,  granting  it  were  at  the  fouest." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrel,  willing  to  indulge  the  spleen  and  prejudice  of 
his  old  acquaintance,  "  perhaps  the  wine  is  not  so  good  as  to  make  fuU 
measure  desirable." 

'*  Ye  may  say  that,  lad  —  and  yet  them  that  sell  it  might  afford  a  gnde 
penniworth,  for  they  hae  it  for  the  making — maist  feck  of  it  ne'er  saw 
France  or  Portugal.  But  as  I  was  saying — this  is  no  ane  of  their  new- 
fangled places,  where  wine  is  put  by  for  them  that  oanna  drink  it  —  when 
the  cork's  drawn  the  bottle  maun  be  drank  out — and  what  for  no? — unless 
it  be  corf  it." 

"  I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest ;  "  but  my  ride  to-day  has  some- 
what heated  me  —  and  I  think  the  dish  of  tea  you  promise  me,  will  do  me 
more  good  than  to  finish  my  bottle." 

"  Na,  then,  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  put  it  by,  to  be  sauce  for  tbe 
wild-duck  the  morn ;  for  I  think  ye  said  ye  were  to  bide  here  for  a  day 
or  twa." 

•*  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg.  unquestionably,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"Sae  be  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  '*and  then  the  liquor's  no  lost  —  it 
has  been  seldom  sic  claret  as  that  has  simmered  in  a  saucepan,  let  me  tell 
you  that,  neighbour ;  —  and  I  mind  the  day,  when  headach  or  nae  headach, 
ye  wad  hae  been  at  the  hinder-end  of  that  bottle,  and  maybe  anither,  if  ye 
oould  have  gotten  it  wiled  out  of  me.  But  then  ye  had  your  coufiin  to  help 
you  —  Ah  1  he  was  a  blythe  bairn  that  Valentine  Bulmer !  —  Ye  were  a 
cantp  callant  too,  Maister  Francie,  and  muckle  ado  I  had  to  keep  ye  baith 
in  order  when  ye  were  on  the  ramble.  But  ye  were  a  thought  doucer  than 
Valentine  I  —  6ut  Oh !  he  was  a  bonny  laddie !  —  wi'  e'en  like  diamonds, 
cheeks  like  roses,  a  head  4ike  a  heather-tap  —  he  was  the  first  I  ever  saw 
wear  a  crap,  as  they  ca'  it,  but  a'  body  cheats  the  barber  now — and  he  had 
a  laugh  that  wad  hae  raised  the  dead !  —  What  wi'  flyting  on  him,  and  what 
wi'  laughing  at  him,  there  was  nae  minding  ony  other  body  when  that 
Valentine  was  in  the  house.  —  And  how  is  your  cousin,  Valentine  Buhner* 
Maister  Francie  ?" 

Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  a  sigh. 

*'  Ay — and  is  it  even  sae  ?"  said  Meg ;  "  and  has  the  puir  bairn  been  sae 
soon  removed  frae  this  fashious  warld  ?  —  Ay  —  ay  —  we  maun  a'  gang  ae 
gate  —  crackit  quart-stoups  and  geisen'd  barrels  —  leaky  quaighs  are  we  a', 
and  canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of  life  —  Ohon,  sirs!  —  Was  the  puir  lad 
Bulmer  frae  Bu'mer  Bay,  where  they  land  the  Hullsnds,  think  ye,  Maister 
Francie?  —  They  whiles  rin  in  a  pickle  tea  there  too  —I  hope  that  i?  good 
tiiat  I  have  made  you,  Maister  Francie  ?" 

*|  Excellent,  my  good  dame,"  said  Tyrrel ;  but  it  was  in  a  tcne  of  voioe 
which  intimated  that  she  had  pressed  upon  a  subject  which  awakrned  ^ome 
onpleasant  reflections. 
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"  And  wbeii  did  this  pair  lad  die  V  continued  Meg,  who  was  not  without 
iier  share  of  Eve's  qualities,  and  wished  to  know  something  concerning  what 
■eemed  to  affect  her  guest  so  particularly  ;  but  be  disappointed  her  purpose 
and  at  the  same  time  awaikened  another  train  of  sentiment  in  her  mina,  bj 
turning  a^^in  to  the  window,  and  looking  upon  the  distant  buildings  of  St 
Rooan's  Well.  As  if  he  had  observed  for  the  first  time  these  new  objects, 
he  said  to  Mistress  Dods  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  You  have  got  some  gay 
new  neighbours  yonder.  Mistress." 

*'  Neighbours,"  said  Meg,  her  wrath  beginning  to  arise,  as  it  always  did 

Son  any  allusion  to  this  sore  subject — "  Ye  may  ca'  them  neighbours,  if  ye 
e  —  but  the  deil  flee  awa  wi'  the  neighbourhood  for  Meg  Dods  I" 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Tyrrel,  as  if  he  did  not  observe  her  displeasure,  **  that 
jonder  is  the  Fox  Qotel  they  told  me  of?" 

**  The  Fox  I"  said  Meg ;  **  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox  that  has  carried  off  a'  my 
ceeae  —  I  might  shut  up' house,  Maister  Francie,  if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived 
by  —  me  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentlefolks'  bairns,  and  gien  them  snaps  and 
Bugar-bisouit  maist  of  them  wi'  my  ain  hand  I  They  wad  hae  seen  mj 
fiitber's  roof-tree  fa'  down  and  smoor  me  before  they  wad  hae  gien  a  boddle 
»-piece  to  have  propped  it  up —  but  they  could  a'  link  out  their  fifty  pounds 
ower  head  to  bigg  a  bottle  at  the  Well  yonder.  And  muckle  they  hae  made 
o't — the  bankrupt  body,  Sandie  Lawson,  hasna  paid  them  a  bawbee  of  four 
terms'  rent."  ^ 

"Surely,  mistress, J  think  if  the  Well  became  so  famous  for  its  cures, 
the  least  the  gentlemen  could  have  done  was  to  make  you  the  priestess." 

'*  Me  priestess !  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister  Francie ;  and  I  never 
heard  of  alewife  that  turned  preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchan  in  the  West.* 
And  if  I  were  to  preach,  I  think  I  have  mair  the  spirit  of  a  Scottishwoman, 
than  to  preach  in  the  very  room  they  hae  been  dancing  in  ilka  night  in  the 
week,  Saturday  itsell  not  excepted,  and  that  till  twal  o  clock  at  night.  Na, 
na,  Maister  Francie ;  I  leave  tne  like  o'  that  to  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  as  they 
ea'  the  bit  prelatical  sprig  of  divinity  from  the  town  yonder,  that  plays  at 
eards  and  dances  six  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  seventh  reads  the  Gommoc 
Prayer-book  in  the  ball-room,  with  Tim  Simson,  the  drunken  barber,  for 
bis  clerk." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chatterly,"  said  Tyrrel. 

'*  Ye'U  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  printed,"  said  the  angry  dame, 
"  where  he  compares  their  nasty  puddle  of  a  well  yonder  to  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  like  a  foul-mouthed,  fieeching,  feather-headed  fule  as  he  is  I  He 
should  haekend  that  the  place  got  a'  its  fame  in  the  times  of  Black  Popery; 
and  though  they  pat  it  in  St.  Ronan's  name,  I'll  never  believe  for  one  that 
the  honest  man  had  ony  hand  in  it ;  for  I  hae  been  tell'd  by  ane  that  suld 
ken,  that  he  was  nae  Bioman,  but  only  a  Ouddie,  or  Ouldee,  or  such  like.  — 
But  will  ye  not  take  anither  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie  ?  and  a  wee  bit 
of  the  diet-loaf,  raised  wi'  my  ain  fresh  butter,  Maister  Francie  7  and  no  wi' 
rreasy  kitchen-fee,  like  the  seedcake  down  at  the  confectioner's  yonder,  that 
has  as  mony  dead  flees  as  carvey  in  it.  Set  him  up  for  confectioner  \  Wi^ 
\  pen ni worth  of  rye-meal,  and  anither  of  tryacle,  and  twa  or  three  carvey- 
nedfl,  i  will  make  better  confections  than  ever  cam  out  of  his  oven." 

"  I  have  na  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  I>od8,".said  the  ^est ;  **  and  I  only  wish 
to  know  how  these  new  comers  were  able  to  establish  themselves  against  a 
house  of  such  good  reputation  and  old  standing  as  yours?  —  It  was  t!:ie 
firtaos  of  the  mineral,  I  daresay ;  but  how  came  the  waters  to  reoovex  a 
eharacter  all  at  once,  mistress?" 

**  I  dinna  ken,  sir  —  they  used  to  be  thought  good  for  naething,  but  here 
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ftnd  tNere  for  a  puir  body's  bairn,  that  bad  gotten  the  enielUi,*  and  eonld 
not  aflbrd  a  fienniworth  of  salts.  But  mj  Leddy  Penelope  Penfcatfaer  had 
fa' an  ill,  and  sae  she  was  to  be  cared  some  gate  naebody  was  eyer  ciiredt 
which  was  naetbing  mairthan  was  reasonable —  and  my  leddy,  ye  ken,  has 
wit  at  wall,  and  has  a'  the  wise  folk  out  from  Edinburgh  at  her  house  bt 
Windywa's  yonder,  which  it  is  her  leddyship's  will  and  pleasure  to  call  Air- 
castle  —  and  they  have  a'  their  different  turns,  and  some  can  clink  Terseo, 
wi'  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob  Burns  or  Allan  Ramsay  —  and  some  rin  np 
hill  and  down  dale,  knapping  the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  like 
sae  mony  road-makers  run  daft  —  they  say  it  is  to  see  how  the  warld  was 
made!  —  and  some  that  play  on  all  manner  of  ten-strinsed  instruments— 
and  a  wheen  sketching  souls,  that  ye  ipay  see  perched  Hko  craws  on  every 
craig  in  the  country,  e  en  working  at  your  ain  trade,  Maister  Francie ;  forby 
men  that  had  been  in  foreign  parts,  or  said  they  had  been  there,  whilk  is  a' 
flme,  ye  ken,  and  maybe  twa  or  three  draggle-tailed  misses,  that  wear  mj 
Leddy  Penelope's  follies  when  she  has  done  wi'  them,  as  her  queans  of 
maids  wear  her  second-hand  claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyship's  happj 
recovery,  as  they  ca'd  it,  down  cam  the  hail  tribe  of  wild-ge^se,  and  settled 
by  the  Well,  to  dine  thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers ;  and 
they  had  sangs,  and  tunes,  and  healths,  nae  doubt,  in  praise  of  the  fountain, 
as  they  ca'a  the  Well,  and  of  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeathcr ;  and,  lastly, 
they  behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  spring,  which,  as  I  am  taald, 
made  unco  havoc  among  them  or  they  wan  hame^  and  this  they  ca'd 
Picknick,  and  a  plague  to  them  I  And  sae  the  jig  was  begun  after  her 
leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony  a  mad  measure  has  been  danced  sin'  syne ;  for 
down  cam  masons  and  murgeon-makers,  and  preachers  and  player-folk,  and 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  and  fools  and  fiddlers,  and  Papists  and  'pie- 
bakers,  and  doctors  and  drugsters ;  by.  the  shop-folk,  that  sell  trash  and 
trumpery  at  three  prices  —  and  so  up  got  the  biunny  new  Well,  and  down 
fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  St.  Ronan's,  where  blythe  decent  folk  had  been 
heartsome  enough  for  mony  a  day  before  ony  o'  them  were  born,  or  ony  sic 
vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked  brains." 

"  What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  all  this?"  said 
Tyrrel. 

'*  Is't  my  landlord  ye  are  asking  afler,  Maister  Francie?  —  the  Laird  of 
St.  Ronan's  is  nae  landlord  of  mine,  and  I  think  ye  might  hae  minded 
that.  —  Na,  na^  thanks  be  to  Praise  I  Meg  Dods  is  baith  landlord  and 
IdknAleddy.  Ill  enough  to  keep  the  doors  open  as  it  is,  let  be  facing  Whit- 
sunday and  Martinmas  —  an  auld  leather  pock  there  is.  Master  Francie,  in 
ane  of  worthy  Maister  Bindloose  the  sheriff-clerk's  pigeon-holes,  in  hia 
dowcot  of  a  closet  in  the  burgh  ;  and  therein  is  baith  charter,  and  sasine,  and 
special  service  to  boot ;  and  that  will  bex^hapter  and  verse,  speer  when  ye  lisL" 

*'  I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tyrrel,  **  that  the  inn  was  your  own  ;  though 
I  remember  you  were  a  considerable  landed  proprietor." 

"  Maybe  I  am,"  replied  Meg,  *'  maybe  I  am  not ;  and  if  I  be,  what  for 
no?  —  But  as  to  what  the  Laird,  whose  grandfather  was  my  father's  land- 
lord, said  to  the  new  doings  yonder  —  he  just  jumped  at  the  ready  penny, 
like  a  cock  at  a  grossart,  and  feu'd  the  bonny  holm  beside  tbe  Well,  thai 
they  ca'd  Saints- Well-holm,  that  was  like  the  best  land  in  his  aught,  to  be 
carved,  and  biggit,  and  howkit  up,  just  at  the  pleasure  of  Jock  Ashler  the 
Btane-mason,  that  ca's  himsell  an  arkiteck  —  there's  riae  living  for  new 
words  in  this  new  warld  neither,  and  that  is  another  vex  to  auld  folk  such 
as  me — It's  a  shame  o'  the  young  Laird  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gane  the 
gate  it 's  like  to  gang,  and  my  heart  is  sair  to  see 't,  though  it  has  but  Tittle 
cause  to  care  what  comes  of  him  or  his." 

Is  it  the  same  Mr.  Mowbray,"   said   Mr.  Tyrrel,   "  who  stiU   holds 
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the  ectate?  —  the  old  gentleman,  you  know,  whom  I  had  nome  dbpota 

with " 

"Aboat  bnntine  moor-fowl  upon  the  Spring-well-head  muirs?''  paid 
Meg.  "  Ah,  lad  1  honest  Maister  JBindloose  brought  you  neatly  off  there— 
Na,  it's  no  that  honest  man,  but  his  son  John  Mowbray  —  the  t'other  has 
slept  down-by  in  St.  Ronan's  Kirk  for  these  six  or  seven  years." 

"  Did  he  leave,"  asked  Tyrrel,  with  something  of  a  faltering  voice,  **  no 
other  child  than  the  present  laird  ?" 

**  No  other  son,"  said  Meg ;  "  and  there 's  e'en  eneugh,  unless  he  could 
have  left  a  better  ane." 

"  He  died,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  excepting  this  son,  without  children  ?" 
"  By  your  leave,  no,"  said  Meg ;  "  there  is  the  lassie.  Miss  Clara,  that 
keeps  house  for  the  laird,  if  it  can  be  ca'd  keeping  house,  for  he  is  almost 
aye  down  at  the  Well  yonder — so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves  them  at  the 
Siihaws." 

**  Miss  Clara  will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there  during  her  brother's 
absence,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Out  no!  —  he  has  her  aften  jinketing  about,  and  back  and  forward,  wi' 
a'  the  fine  fiichtering  fools  that  come  yonder ;  and  clapping  palms  wi'  them, 
and  Linking  at  their  dances  and  daffings.  I  wuss  nae  ill  come  o't,  but  it 's 
a  shame  her  father's  daughter  should  keep  company  wi'  a'  that,  scauff  and 
raff  of  physic-students,  and  writers'  prentices,  and  bagmen,  and  si  dike 
trash  as  are  down  at  the  Well  yonder." 

'*  You  are  severe,  Mrs.  Dods,"  replied  the  guest.  "  No  doubt  Miss  Clara's 
oonduct  deserves  all  sort  of  freedom." 

"1  am  saying  naething  against  her  conduct,"  said  the  dame;  '*and 
there's  nae  ground  to  say  ony  thing  that  I  ken  of— But  I  wad  hae  like  draw 
to  like,  Maister  Francie.  I  never  quarrelled  the  ball  that  the  gentry  used 
to  hae  at  my  bit  house  a  gude  wheen  years  bygane  —  when  they  came,  the 
aald  folk  in  their  coaches,  wi'  Inng-tailed  black  horses,  and  a  wheen  galliard 
gallants  on  their  hunting  horses,  and  mony  a  decent  leddy  behind  her  ain 
soodman,  and  mony  a  bonny  smirking  lassie  on  her  pownie,  and  wha  sae 
happy  as  they — And  what  for  no  7  And  then  there  was  the  farmers'  ball, 
wi'  the  tight  lads  of  yeomen  with  the  brank  new  blues  and  the  buckskins 
—These  were  decent  meetings — but  then  they  were  a'  ae  man's  bairns  that 
irere  at  them,  ilk  ane  kend  ilk  other  —  they  danced  farmers  wi'  farmers' 
daughters,  at  the  tane,  and  gentles  wi'  gentle  blood,  at  the  t'other,  unless 
maybe  when  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Killnakelty  Club  would  gie  me 
a  round  of  the  floor  mysell,  in  the  way  of  daflSng  and  fun,  and  me  no  able 
to  flyte  on  them  for  laughing  —  I  am  sure  I  never  grudged  these  innocent 
pleasures,  although  it  has  cost  me  maybe  a  week's  redding  up,  ere  I  got  the 
better  of  the  confusion." 

*'  But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  this  ceremonial  would  be  a  little  hard  upon 
strangers  like  myself,  for  how  were  we  to  find  partners  in  these  family 
parties  of  yours  ?  ' 

"  Never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  that',  Maister  Francie,"  returned  the 
Vmdlady,  with  a  knowing  vrink.  —  "  Every  Jack  will  find  a  Jill,  gan^  the 
world  as  it  may — and,  at  the  warst  o't,  better  hae  some  fashery  in  finding  a 
partner  for  the  night,  than  get  yoked  with  ane  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
shake  off  the  morn." 

*'  And  does  that  sometimes  happen  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 
'*  Happen  ! — and  is 't  amang  tne  Well  folk  that  ye  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the 
hostess.  "  Was  it  not  the  last  season,  as  they  ca't,  no  farther  gane,  that 
young  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the  English  lad  wi'  the  red  coat,  that  keeps  a  mail- 
joach,  and  drives  it  himsell,  gat  cleekit  with  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg,  the 
aald  Leddy  Loupengirth's  lang-legged  daughter — and  they  danced  sae  lang 
thegtther,  that  there  was  mair  said  than  suld  hae  been  said  about  it  —  and 
tho  lad  would  fain  have  k>uped  back,  but  the  auld  leddy  held  him  to  his 
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taxMcle  and  the  Ctjmuiis^ary  Court  and  Romebodj  else  made  her  Leddy 
Binks  m  Hpite  of  Sir  Bingo's  heart  —  and  he  has  never  daured  take  her  to 
his  frionds  in  England,  but  they  have  just  wintered  and  summered  it  at  the 
Well  over  since — and  that  is  what  the  Well  is  good  for  I" 

"  And  does  Clara, — I  mean  does  Miss  Mowbray,  keep  company  witli  such 
women  as  these?''  said  Tyrrel  with  a  tone  of  interest  which  he  checked  M 
he  proceeded  with  the  question. 

"  What  can  she  do,  puir  thing  ?"  said  the  dame.  "  She  maun  keep  the 
company  that  her  brother  keeps,  for  she  is  clearly  dependent.  —  "But, 
Bpeakiug  of  that,  I  ken  what  /  have  to  do,  and  that  is  no  little,  before  it 
darkens.     I  have  sat  claverikig  with  you  ower  lang,  Maister  Francie." 

And  away  she  marched  witn  a  resolved  step,  and  soon  the  clear  octaTM 
of  her  voice  were  heard  in  shrill  admonition  to  her  hand-maidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  then  took  his  hat,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  stable,  where  his  horse  saluted  him  with  feathering  ears,  and  that 
low  amicable  neigh,  with  which  that  animal  acknowledges  the  approach  of 
a  loving  and  beloved  friend.  Having  seen  that  the  faithful  creature  was  in 
every  respect  attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed  himself  of  the  continued  and 
lingering  twilight,  to  visit  the  old  castle,  which,  upon  former  occasions,  had 
been  his  favourite  evening  walk.  He  remained  while  the  light  permitted, 
admiring  the  prospect  we  attempted  to  describe  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
comparing  as  in  his  former  reverie,  the  faded  hues  of  the  glimmering  land- 
scape to  those  of  human  life,  when  early  youth  and  hope  had  ceased  to 
gila  them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  a  light  supper  on  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  ths 
dame's  home-brewed,  were  stimulants  of  livelier,  at  least  more  resigned 
thoughts  —  and  the  Blue  bedroom,  to  the  honour  of  which  he  had  been 
promoted,  received  him  a  contented,  if  not  a  cheerful  tenant. 


ADMINISTEATION. 

Th«>re  mast  ha  government  in  all  aoeipty— 

Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds  have  thdr  leader, 

Rome  had  her  Consuls.  Athens  had  her  Arohuu, 

And  we,  sir,  have  oar  Managing  Committee. 

Ths  Album  or  St.  Ronab^ 

Francis  Ttrrel  was,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  formally  settled  in 
his  own  old  quarters,  where  he  announced  his  purpose  of  remaining  for 
several  days.  The  old-established  carrier  of  the  place  brought  his  fishing 
rod  and  travelling-trunk,  with  a  letter  to  Meg,  dated  a  week  previously, 
desiring  her  to  prepare  to  receive  an  old  acquaintance.  This  annunciation* 
though  something  of  the  latest,  Meg  received  with  great  complacency, 
observing,  it  was  a  civil  attention  in  Maister  Tirl ;  and  that  John  Uislop, 
though  he  was  not  just  sae  fast,  was  far  surer  than  ony  pest  of  them  a',  or 
express  either.  She  also  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  there  wad  no  gan- 
case  alon^  with  her  guest's  baggage ;  "  for  that  weary  gunning  had  brought 
him  and  her  into  tronble  —  the  lairds  had  cried  out  upon't,  as  if  she  made 
her  house  a  howff  for  common  fowlers  and  poachers;  and  yut  how  could 
•he  hinder  twa  daft  hempie  callants  from  takin^^  a  start  and  an  ower  loupf* 

*  The  naoal  ezpresskn  for  encnwohmeat  on  a  omghboox'f  proparty. 
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Thej  had  been  oirer  the  neighbour's  ground  they  had  leave  on  np  to  uia 
march,  and  they  werena  just  to  ken  meiths  when  the  moorfowl  got  up." 

In  a  day  or  two,  her  guest  fell  into  such  quiet  and  solitary  habits,  that 
Meg,  herself  the  most  restless  and  bustling  of  human  creatures,  began  to 
be  vexed,  for  want  of  the  trouble  which  she  expected  to  have  had  with  him, 
experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  from  his  extreme  and  pa»- 
sive  indifference  on  all  points,  that  a  good  horseman  has  for  the  over- 
patient  steed,  which  he  can  scarce  feel  under  him.  His  walks  were  devoted 
to  the  most  solitary  recesses  among  the  neighbouring  woods  and  hills — his 
fishing-rod  was  often  left  behind  him,  or  carried  merely  as  an  apology  for 
saantering  slowly  bv  the  banks  of  some  little  brooklet — and  his  success 
w>  indifferent,  that  Meg  said  the  piper  of  Peebles^  would  have  caught  a 
creelfu'  before  Maister  Francie  had  made  out  the  half-dosen ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged,  for  peace's  sake,  to  vindicate  his  character,  by  killing  a  hand* 
aome  salmon. 

Tyrrel's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it,  went  on  equally  slowly :  He  often, 
indeed,  showed  her  the  sketches  which  he  brought  from  his  walks,  and 
used  to  finish  at  home ;  but  Meg  held  them  very  cheap.  What  signified, 
she  said,  a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and  white  scarts  upon  them,  that 
he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees,  and  craigs?  —  Couldna  he  paint  them  wi'  green, 
and  blue,  and  yellow,  like  the  other  folk  ?  "  Ye  will  never  mak  your  bread 
that  way,  Maister  Francie.  Ye  suld  munt  up  a  muckle  square  of  canvass, 
like  Dick  Tinto,  and  paint  folk's  ainsells,  that  they  like  muckle  better  to  see 
than  ony  craig  in  the  haill  water;  and  I  wadna  muckle  objeck  even  to  some 
of  the  Wallers  coming  up  and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste  their  time  waur, 
I  wis  —  and,  I  warrant,  ye  might  mak  a  guinea  a-head  of  them.  Dick 
made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used  hand,  and  folk  maun  creep  before  they 
gftng." 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrrel  assured  her,  that  the  sketclies 
with  which  he  busied  himself  were  held  of  such  considerable  value,  that 
Tery  often  an  artist  in  that  line  received  much  higher  remuneration  for 
these,  than  for  portraits  or  coloured  drawings.  lie  added,  that  they  were 
often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  popular  poems,  and  hinted  as  if 
he  himself  were  engaged  in  some  labour  ot  that  nature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  pour  forth  to  Nelly  Trotter,  the  fish-woma:),  — 
whose  cart  formed  the  only  neutral  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Auld  Town  and  the  Well,  and  who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  because,  as 
Nelly  passed  her  door  in  her  way  to  the  Well,  she  always  bad  the  first 
choice  of  her  fish, — the  merits  of  her  lodger  as  an  artist.  Luckie  Dods 
had,  in  truth,  been  ho  much  annoyed  and  bullied,  as  it  were,  with  the 
report  of  clever  persons,  accomplisned  ip  all  sorts  of  excellence,  arriving 
day  after  day  at  the  Hotel,  that  she  was  overjoyed  in  this  fortunate  oppor- 
tonity  to  triumph  over  them  in  their  own  way  ;  and  it  may  be  believed,  that 
the  excellences  of  her  lodger  lost  nothing  by  being  trumpeted  through  her 
month. 

•*  I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart,  Nelly — if  you  and  me  can  gree — ^for  it 
is  for  ane  of  the  best  of  painters.  Your  fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie 
their  lugs  to  look  at  what-he  has  been  doing  —  he  gets  gowd  in  goupins,  for 
three  downright  scarts  and  three  cross  anes  —  And  he  is  no  an  ungrateful 
loon,  like  Dick  Tinto,  that  had  nae  sooner  my  good  five-and  twenty  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  than  he  gaed  down  to  birl  it  away  at  their  bonny  bottle  yon- 
der, but  a  decent  quiet  lad,  that  kens  when  he  fs  weel  aff,  and  bides  still  at 
the  auld  howff — And  what  for  no?  —  Tell  them  all  this,  and  hear  what 
they  will  say  till't." 

**  Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  without  stirring  my  shanks 
for  the  matter,"  answered  Nelly  Trotter ;  '*  they  will  e'en  say  that  ye  are 

*  TIm  nid  (ttper  ww  bmoos  at  ui«  my  \jn. 
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»e  auld  fuldy  and  me  anither,  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in  oock-bne  ot 
in  8catc-rumplei5,  but  maunna  fash  our  beards  about  onj  thing  else." 

"  Wad  they  say  sae,  the  frontless  villains  ?  and  me  been  a  boosekeepcr 
this  thirty  yeerl"  exclaimed  Meg;  "I  wadna  hae  them  say  it  to  my  face! 
But  I  am  no  speaking  without  warrant — for  what  an  I  had  spoken  to  the 
minister,  lass,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loose  scarts  of  paper  that  Maister 
Tirl  leaves  fleeing  about  his  room? — and  what  an  he  haa  said  he  had  kend 
Lord  Bidmore  ^ie  five  guineas  for  the  waur  on't?  and  a'  the  warld  kens  he 
was  lang  tutor  in  the  Bidmore  family." 

"  Troth/'  answered  her  gossip,  **  1  doubt  if  I  was  to  tell  a'  this  they  would 
hardly  believe  me,  mistress ;  for  there  are  sae  mony  judges  amang  theiB, 
and  they  think  sae  muckle  of  themsells,  and  sae  little  of  other  folk,  thai 
Qnless  ye  were  to  send  down  the  bit  picture,  I  am  no  thinking  they  wUl  be- 
lieve a  word  that  I  can  tell  them." 

**  No  believe  what  an  honest  woman  says — let  abee  to  say  twa  o'  them  ?" 
exclaimed  Meg ;  "  Oh  the  unbelieving  generation ! — ^Weel,  Nelly,  since  my 
back  is  up,  ye  sail  tak  down  the  picture,  or  sketching,  or  vrhatever  it  is, 
(though  I  thought  sketchers*  were  aye  made  of  aim,)  and  shame  wi'  it  the 
conceited  crew  that  they  are. — But  see  and  bring't  back  wi'  ye  again,  Nelly, 
for  it's  a  thing  of  value ;  and  trustna  it  out  o'  your  hand,  ihiai  I  charse  yon, 
for  I  lippen  no  muckle  to  their  honesty. — And,  Nelly,  ye  may  tell  them  he 
has  an  illustrated  poem  —  illusirated — mind  the  word,  Nelly — that  is  to  be 
stuck  as  fou  of  tne  like  o'  that,  as  ever  turkey  was  larked  wi'  dabs  o* 
bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  herald  be- 
twixt two  hostile  countries,  honest  Nelly  switched  her  Ht^e  fish-cart  down- 
wards to  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

In  watering-places,  as  in  other  congregated  assemblies  of  the  haman 
species,  various  kinds  of  government  have  been  dictated,  by  chance,  caprice, 
or  convenience ;  but  in  almost  all  of  them,  some  sort  of  direction  has  been 
adopted,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  anarchy.  Sometimes  the  sole  power 
has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of  Ceremonies ;  but  this,  like  other  despotisms, 
has  been  of  late  unfashionable,  and  the  powers  of  this  great  officer  haye 
been  much  limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled  with  undisputed 
supremacy.  Committees  of  management,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
steady  guests,  have  been  in  general  resorted  to  as  a  more  liberal  mode  of 
sway,  and  to  such  was  confided  the  administration  of  the  infant  republic  of 
St.  Kenan's  Well.  This  little  senate,  it  must  be  observed,  had  the  more 
difficult  task  in  discharging  their  high  duties,  that,  like  those  of  other  re- 
publics, their  subjects  were  divided  into  two  jarring  and  contending  factions, 
who  every  day  eat,  drank,  danced,  and  made  merry  together,  hating  each 
other  all  the  while  with  all  the  animosity  of  political  party,  endeavouring^ 
by  every  art,  to  secure  the  adherence  oi  eacn  guest  who  arrived,  and  ridi- 
culing the  absurdities  and  follies  of  each  other,  with  all  the  wit  and  bittei^ 
ness  of  which  they  were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties  was  no  less  a  persont^  than  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather,  to  whom  the  establishment  owed  its  fame,  nay,  its 
existence ;  and  whose  influence  could  only  have  been  balanced  by  that  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  or,  as  he  was  called 
usually  by  the  company  who  affected  what  Meg  called  knapping  English, 
the  Squire,  who  was  leader  of  the  opposite  faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensions  to  beauty  as  well  as 
talent,  (though  the  former  was  something  faded,)  and  the  consequence 
which  she  arrogated  to  herself  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew  round  hef 
painters,  and  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  and  lecturers, 
and  foreign  adventurers,  it  hoc  genus  omne, 

*  Skatea  are  called  aketchen  in  Sootiasa 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  of  family  and  propertj 
IB  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  actually  kept  greyhounds  and  pointers 
and  at  least  talked  of  hunters  and  of  racers,  ascertained  him  the  support 
of  the  whole  class  of  bucks,  half  and  whole  bred,  from  the  three  next  coun- 
tiee ;  and  if  more  inducements  were  wanting,  he  could  grant  his  favourites 
the  privilege  of  shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  young  Scottishman  at  any  time.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  of  late  especially 
aapported  in  his  pre-eminence,  by  a  close  alliance  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  a 
sapient  English  Baronet,  who,  ashamed,  as  many  thought,  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  bad  set  him  down  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  which  the  Caledonian  Hymen  had  so  kindly  forced  on  him,  in  th^ 
person  of  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg.  As  this  gentleman  actually  drove  a  r^ 
gular-built  mail-coach,  not  in  any  respect  differing  from  that  of  his  Majesty, 
only  that  it  was  more  frequently  overturned,  his  influence  vrith  a  certam 
■et  was  irresistible,  and  the  Squire  of  St.  Ronan's,  having  the  better  sense 
of  the  two,  contrived  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  consequence  attached  to 
h&i  friendship. 

These  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  balanced,  that  the  predomi- 
nanoe  of  the  influence  of  either  was  often  determined  by  the  course  of  the 
suu.  Thus,  in  the  morning  and  forenoon,  when  Lady  Penelope  led  forth 
her  herd  to  lawn  and  shady  bower,  whether  to  visit  some  ruined  monument 
of  ancient  times,  or  eat  their  pic-nic  luncheon,  to  spoil  good  paper  with  bad 
drawlngSt  and  good  verses  with  repetition — in  a  word, 

"To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  roond  the  land,** 

her  ladyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  uncontrolled  and  absolute, 
and  all  things  were  eneaged  in  the  iourbiUon,  of  which  she  formed  the  pivot 
and  centre.  Even  the  hunters,  and  shooters,  and  hard  drinkers,  were  some- 
times fain  reluctantly  to  follow  in  her  train,  sulking,  and  quizzing,  and 
floating  at  her  solemn  festivals,  besides  encouraging  the  younger  nymphs  to 
giggle  when  they  should  have  looked  sentimentaJ.  But  after  dinner  the 
scene  was  changed,  and  her  ladvship's  sweetest  smiles,  and  softest  invita- 
tions, were  often  insufficient  tQ  draw  the  neutral  part  of  the  company  to  the 
tea-room ;  so  that  her  society  was  reduced  to  those  whose  constitution  or 
finances  rendered  early  retirement  from  the  dining-parlour  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, together  with  the  more  devoted  and  zealous  of  her  own  immediate 
dependents  and  adherents.  Even  the  faith  of  the  latter  was  apt  to  be  de- 
baoched.  Her  ladyship's  poet-laureate,  in  whose  behalf  she  was  teazing 
each  new-comer  for  subscriptions,  got  sufficiently  independent  to  sing  in  her 
ladyship's  presence,  at  supper,  a  song  of  rather  equivocal  meaning ;  and 
her  chief  painter,  who  was  employed  upon  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Loves 
of  the  Plants,  was,  at  another  time,  seduced  into  such  a  state  of  pot- valour, 
that,  upon  her  ladyship's  administering  her  usual  dose  of  criticism  upon  his 
works,  he  not  only  bluntly  disputed  her  judgment,  but  talked  sometniug  of 
bis  rights  be  treated  like  a  gentleman. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  Managing  Committee,  who  interceded 
for  the  penitent  offenders  on  the  following  morning,  and  obtained  their  re- 
establisnment  in  Lady  Penelope's  good  graces  upon  moderate  terms.  Many 
other  acts  of  moderating  authority  they  performed,  much  to  the  assuaging 
of  faction,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Wellers ;  and  so  essential  was  their  govern- 
ment to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  that,  without  them,  St.  Ronan's  spring 
would  probably  have  been  speedily  deserted.  We  must,  therefore,  give  a 
brief  sketch  of'^that  potential  Committee,  which  both  factions,  acting  as  if 
9n  a  self-denying  ordinance,  had  combined  to  invest  with  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. 

Each  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as  Fortunio,  in  the  fairy- 
tale, chose  nis  followers,  for  his  peculiar  gifts.  First  on  the  list  stood  the 
Mam  or  MtniciNX  Di   Quentin  Quacklel^n,  who  claimed  right  to  regulats 
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medio jd  m&bterk  at  loe  spring,  upon  the  principle  which,  of  old,  assigned 
the  property  of  \  newly-uiscovered  country  to  the  bucanier  who  committed 
the  earliest  piracy  on  its  shores.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Doctoral 
merit,  as  having  been  first  to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these 
healing  fountains,  had  occasioned  his  being  universally  installed  First  Phy- 
sician and.  Man  of  Science,  which  last  qualification  he  could  apply  to  all 
Surposes,  from  the  boiling  of  an  egg  to  the  giving  a  lecture.  lie  was,  in- 
eed,  qualified,  like  many  of  his  profession,  to  spread  both  the  bane  and 
antidote  before  a  dyspeptic  patient,  being  as  knowing  a  gastronome  as  Dr. 
Redgill  himself,  or  any  other  worthy  physician  who  has  written  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cuisine^  from  Dr.  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Hunter  of  York,  and  the  present  Dr.  Kitchiner  of  London.  But  pluralities 
are  always  invidious,  and  therefore  the  Doctor  prudently  relinquished  the 
office  of  caterer  and  head-carver  to  the  Man  of  Taste,  who  occupied  regu- 
larly, and  ex  officio^  the  head  of  the  table,  reserving  to  himself  the  occasional 
privilege  of  criticising,  and  a  principal  share  in  consuming,  the  good  things 
which  the  common  entertainment  afforded.  We  have  only  to  sum  up  this 
brief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor,  by  informing  the  reader,  that  be  was 
a  tall,  lean,  beetlebrowed  man,  with  an  ill-made  black  sorateh-wig,  that 
stared  out  on  either  side  from  his  lantern  jaws.  He  resided  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve  at  St.  Ronan's,  and  was  supposed  to  make  an  indifferent 
good  thing  of  it,  especially  as  he  played  whist  to  admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doctor  in  real  authority,  was 
Mr.  Winterblossom ;  a  civil  sort  of  person,  who  was  nicely  precise  in  bis 
address,  wore  his  hair  cued,  and  dressed  with  powder,  had  knee-buckles 
set  with  Bristol  stones,  and  a  seal-ring  as  large  as  Sir  John  Falstaff 's.  In 
his  heyday  he  had  a  small  estate,  which  he  had  spent  like  a  gentleman,  by 
mixing  with  the  gay  world.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  respectable 
links  that  connect  the  coxcombs  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  last 
age,  and  could  compare,  in  his  own  experience,  the  follies  of  both.  In 
latter  days,  he  had  sense  enough  to  extricate  himself  from  his  course  of 
dissipation,  though  with  impaired  health  and  impoverished  fortune. 

Mr.  Winterblotssom  now  lived  upon  a  moderate  annuity,  and  had  diaco- 
?ercd  a  way  of  reconciling  his' economy  with  much  company  and  made 
dishes,  by  acting  as  perpetual  president  of  the  table-d'hdte  at  the  WelL 
Here  he  used  to  amuse  tne  society  by  telling  stories  about  Qarrick,  Foote, 
Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Lord  Kelly,  and  delivering  his  opinions  in  matters 
of  taste  and  vertu.  An  excellent  carver,  he  knew  how  to  help  each  guest 
to  what  was  precisely  his  due ;  and  never  failed  to  reserve  a  proper  slice  as 
the  reward  ot  his  own  labours.  To  conclude,  he  was  possessed  or  some  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  at  least  in  painting  and  music,  although  it  was  rather  of 
the  technical  kind,  than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elevates  the  feel- 
ings. There  was  indeed,  about  Winterblossom,  nothing  that  was  either 
warm  or  elevated.  He  was  shrewd,  selfish,  and  sensual ;  the  last  two  of 
which  qualities  he  screened  from  observation,  under  a  specious  varnish  of 
exterior  complaisance.  Therefore,  in  his  professed  and  apparent  anxiety  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  table,  to  the  most  punctilious  point  of  good  breeding, 
he  never  permitted  the  attendants  upon  the  public  taste  to  supply  the  wants 
of  others,  until  all  his  own  private  comforts  had  been  fully  arranged  and 
provided  for. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  possessing  a  few  curious 
engravings,  and  other  specimens  of  art,  with  the  exhibition  of  which  he 
occasionally  beguiled  a  wet  morning  at  the  public  room.  They  were  col- 
lected, "  viis  et  modis,**  said  the  Man  of  Law,  another  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee,  with  a  knowing  cock  of  his  eye  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.  He  was  a  large-boned,  loud-yoioed, 
red-faced  old  man,  named  Meiklewham ;  a  country  writer,  or  attorney,  whs 
nranaged  the  fritters  of  the  Squire  much  to  the  profit  of  one  or  iitbrfy  -^i^ 
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but  i>f  both.  His  nose  projected  from  the  front  of  his  brond  vulgar  face, 
like  the  stjle  of  an  old  sun-dial,  twisted  all  of  one  side.  He  was  as  great  u 
bully  in  his  profession,  as  if  it  had  been  military  instead  of  civil ;  conducted 
the  whole  technicalities  concerning  the  cutting  up  the  SaintVWell-haugh, 
BO  much  lamented  by  Dame  Dods,  into  building^stances,  and  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  Doctor  Quackleben,  who  always  recommended  him  to  make  the 
wills  of  his  patients. 

Afler  the  Man  of  Law  comes  Captain  Hector  MacTurk,  a  Highland 
lieutenant  on  half-pay,  and  that  of  ancient  standing ;  one  who  preferred 
toddy  of  the  strongest  to  wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cold  drams  finished 
about  a  bottle  of  whisky  per  diem^  whenever  he  could  come  by  it.  He  was 
called  the  Man  of  Peace,  on  the  same  principle  which  assigns  to  constables, 
Bow-street  runners,  and  such  like,  who  carry  bludgeons  to  break  folk's 
heads,  and  are  perpetually  and  officially  employed  in  scenes  of  riot,  the  title 
of  peace-officers  —  that  is,  because  by  his  valour  he  compelled  others  to  act 
witn  discretion.  The  Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  abortive 
quarrels,  which,  at  a  place  of  this  kind,  are  so  apt  to  occur  at  night,  and  to 
be  quietly  settled  in  the  morning ;  and  occasionally  adopted  a  quarrel  him- 
self, by  way  of  taking  down  any  guest  who  was  usually  pugnacious.  This 
occupation  procured  Captain  ^lac  Turk  a  good  deal  of  respect  at  the  Well ; 
for  he  was  precisely  that  sort  of  person,  who  is  ready  to  fight  with  any  one 
—whom  no  one  can  find  an  apology  for  declining  to  fight  with, — in  fighting 
with  whom  considerable  danger  was  incurred,  for  he  was  ever  and  anon 
showing  that  he  could  snuff  a  candle  with  a  pistol  ball, — and  lastly,  through 
fighting  with  whom  no  eclat  or  credit  could  redound  to  the  antagcmist.  He 
always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  red  collar,  had  a  supercilious  taciturnity  of 
manner,  ate  sliced  leeks  with  his  cheese,  and  resembled  in  complexion  a 
Dutch  red-herring. 

Still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  Man  of  Religion — the  gentle  Mr.  Simon 
Chatterlv,  who  had  strayed  to  St.  Ronan's  Well  from  the  banks  of  Cam  or 
Isis,  anoi  who  piqued  himself,  first  on  his  Greek,  and  secondly,  on  his 
politeness  to  the  ladies.  During  all  the  week  days,  as  Dame  Dods  has 
already  hinted,  this  reverend  gentleman  was  the  partner  at  the  whist-table, 
or  in  the  ball-room,  to  what  maid  or  matron  soever  lacked  a  partner  at 
either ;  and  on  the  Sundays,  he  read  prayers  in  the  public  room  to  all  who 
chose  to  attend.  He  was  also  a  deviser  of  charades,  and  an  unriddler  of 
riddles;  he  played  a  little  on  the  flute,  and  was  Mr.  Winterblossom's  prin- 
cipal assistant  in  contriving  those  ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by  which,' 
as  by  the  sig-zags  which  connect  military  parallels,  you  were  enabled  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  hotel,  which  commands  so  beautiful 
a  prospect,  at  exactly  that  precise  angle  of  ascent,  which  entitles  a  gentle- 
man to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to  accept  it,  with  perfect  propriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Uommittee,  Mr.  Michael 
Meredith,  who  might  be  termed  the  Man  of  Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
Jack  Pudding  to  the  company,  whose  business  it  was  to  crack  the  best  joke, 
and  sing  the  best  song — he  could.  Unluckily,  however,  this  functionary 
was  for  the  present  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  St.  Ronan's;  for,  not 
recollecting  that  he  did  not  actually  wear  the  privileged  motley  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  passed  some  jest  upon  Captain  MacTurk,  which  cut  so  much 
to  the  quick,  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  fain  to  go  to  goat-whey  quarters,  at  some 
ten  miles'  distance,  and  remain  there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  affair 
should  be  made  up  through  the  mediation  of  his  brethren  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

Suca  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  managed  the  affairs  of  this  rising 
settlement,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  could  be  expected.  They  were  not 
indeed  without  their  own  secret  predilections ;  for  the  lawver  and  the  sol* 
dier  privately  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  Squire,  while  the  parson,  Mr. 
Meredith;  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  were  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
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ioAj  Penelope ;  so  that  Doctor  Quackleben  alone,  who  prohably  reoolleelad 
that  the  gentlemen  were  as  liable  to  stomach  complaints,  as  the  ladies  to 
nervous  disorders,  seemed  the  only  person  who  preserred  in  word  and  deed 
the  most  rigid  neutrality.  Nevertheless,  the  interests  of  the  establishment 
being  very  much  at  the  heart  of  this  honourable  council,  and  each  feeline 
his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or  comfort,  in  some  degree  involved,  thej  suffered 
not  their  private  affections  to  interfere  with  their  public  duties,  but  acted 
every  one  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  whole  com 
manity. 
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THE   INYITATION. 
Thiia  Painten  writa  tb«ir  name*  at  Co. 

FUOR. 

Tm  clamour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinner  from  a  public  room  had 
subsided  ;  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  knives  and  forks  —  the  bustling  tread 
of  awkward  boobies  of  country  servants,  kicking  each  other's  shins,  and 
wrangling  as  they  endeavour  to  rush  out  of  the  door  three  abreast — the 
clash  of  glasses  and  tumblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the  tumult — the  shrieke 
of  the  landlady  —  the  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  of  the  landlord  —  had  all 
passed  away ;  and  those  of  the  company  who  had  servants,  had  been  accom- 
modated by  their  respective  Ganymedes  with  such  remnants  of  their  respec- 
tive bottles  of  wine,  spirits,  &c.  as  the  said  Ganymedes  had  not  previously 
consumed,  while  the  rest,  broken  into  such  observance  by  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  waited  patiently  until  the  worthv  president's  own  special  and  mal* 
tifarious  commissions  had  been  executed  by  a  tidv  young  woman  and  a 
lumpish  lad,  the  regular  attendants  belonging  to  tne  house,  but  whom  be 
permitted  to  wait  on  no  one,  till,  as  the  hymn  says, 

"AH  his  wanla  were  well  aapplied.** 

**  And,  Dinah  —  mv  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  Dinah  —  place  it  on  this  side— 
there  is  a  good  girl;  —  and,  Toby  —  get  my  jug  with  the  hot  water — 
and  let  it  be  boiling  —  and  don't  spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  you  can  help 
it,  Toby." 

**No-  -for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to-day  already,"  said  the 
Squire;  a  sarcasm  to  which  Lady  Penelope  only  replied  with  a  look  of 
contempt. 

*'  And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar  —  the  soH;  East  India  sugar,  Dinah  -~  and 
a  lemon,  Dinah,  one  of  those  which  came  fresh  to-day  —  Gb  fetch  it  from 
the  bar,  Toby  —  and  don't  tumble  down  stairs,  if  you  can  help  it.  —  And 
Dinah  —  stay,  Dinah  —  the  nutmeg,  Dinah,  and  the  ginger,  my  good  girl — 
And,  Dinah  —  put  the  cushion  up  behind  my  back  —  and  the  footstool  to 
my  foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the  worse  of  my  walk  with  your  ladyship 
this  morning  to  the  top  of  Belvidere." 

**  Iler  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  common  parlance,"  said 
the  writer  ;  "  but  it  must  stand  Munt-grunzie  in  the  stamped  paper,  being 
■o  nominated  in  the  ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

*'  And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "  lift  up  my  handkerchief — and 

—  a  bit  of  biscuit,  Dinah  —  and  —  and  I  do  not  thmk  I  want  any  tliioff  elue 

-^Look  to  the  company,  my  good  girl.  —  I  have  the  honour  to  J  rink  tlftt 
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pan  f*B  very  good  health  —  Will  your  ladyship  honour  me  by  aoceptinf 
a  glass  of  negos?  —  I  learned  to  make  negus  from  old  Dartineuf's  son.— 
He  always  used  East  India  sugar,  and  added  a  tamarind  —  it  improves  th4 
flavour  infinitely.  —  Dinah,  see  your  father  sends  for  some  tamarinds  — 
Dartineuf  knew  a  good  thing  almost  as  well  as  his  father  —  I  met  him  at 
Bath  in  the  year — let  me  see — Qarrick  was  Just  taking  leave,  and  that  was 
in,"  &C.  Ac,  &c, — **  And  what  is  this  now,  Dinah?"  he  said,  as  she  put  into 
hia  hand  a  roll  of  paper. 

"  Something  that  Nelly  Trotter"  (Trotting  Nelly,  as  the  company  called 
her)  "  brought  from  a  sketching  gentleman  that  lives  at  the  woman's"  (thus 
bluntly  did  the  upstart  minx  describe  the  reverend  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods) 
'*  at  the  Gleikum  of  Aultoun  yonder"  —  A  name,  by  the  way,  which  the  inn 
had  acquired  from  the  use  which  the  saint  upon  the  sign-post  was  making 
of  his  pastoral  crook. 

"  Inaeed,  Dinah  ?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  gravely  taEing  out  his  speo- 
taclea,  and  wiping  them  before  he  opened  the  roll  of  paper ;  "  some  boy's 
daubing,  I  suppose,  whose  pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the  Trustees' 
School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a  little  interest.  —  But  I  am  drained 
dry  —  I  put  three  lads  in  Ust  season  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  my  particular 
interest  with  the  secretary,  who  asks  my  opinion  now  and  then,  I  could  not 
have  managed  it.  But  giff  gaff,  say  I  —  £h  I  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is 
this  ?  —  Here  is  both  force  and  keeping  —  Who  can  this  be,  my  lady  ?  -^ 
Do  but  see  the  sky-line  —  why,  this  is  really  a  little  bit — an  exquisite  little 
bit  —  Who  the  devil  can  it  be  ?  and  how  can  he  have  stumbled  upon  the 
dog-hole  in  the  Old  Town,  and  the  snarling  b  I  beg  your  ladysnip  ten 
thousand  pardons  —  that  kennels  there  ?" 

^  I  dare  say,  my  lady,"  said  a  little  miss  of  fourteen,  her  eyes  growing 
Toander  and  rounder,  and  her  cheeks  redder  and  redder,  as  she  found  her- 
self speaking,  and  so  many  folks  listening  —  '*  Oh,  la  I  I  dare  say  it  is  the 
tame  gentleman  we  met  one  day  in  the  Low-wood  walk,  that  looked  like  a 
gentleman,  and  yet  was  none  of  the  company,  and  that  you  said  was  a  hand- 
some man." 

**  I  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria,"  replied  her  ladyship ;  "  ladies  never 
■ay  men  are  handsome  —  I  only  said  he  looked  genteel  and  interesting." 

*'  And  that,  my  lady,"  said  tne  young  parson,  bowing  and  smiling,  "  is, 
I  will  be  judged  by  the  company,  the  more  flattering  compliment  of  the  two 
—  We  shall  be  jealous  of  this  Unknown  presently." 

"  Nay,  but,"  continued  the  sweetly  communicative  Maria,  with  some  real 
and  some  assumed  simplicity,  *'  your  ladyship  forgets — for  you  said  presently 
after,  you  were  sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  he  did  not  run  after  you  with 
your  flove  which  you  had  dropped  —  and  so  I  went  back  myself  to  find 
your  ladyship's  glove,  and  he  never  offered  to  help  me,  and  I  saw  him  closer 
than  your  ladyship  did,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  handsome,  though  he  is  not 
very  civil." 

"  You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  loud,  miss,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  a 
natural  blush  reinforcing  the  nuance  of  rouge  by  which  it  was  usually 
superseded. 

**  What  say  you  to  that.  Squire  Mowbray?"  said  the  elegant  Sir  Binge 
Binks. 

"  A  fair  challenge  to  the  field,  Sir  Bingo,"  answered  the  Squire ;  '*  when 
a  lady  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  a  gentleman  may  throw  the  handker> 
chief." 

"  I  have  alwajrs  the  benefit  of  yotir  best  construction,  Mr.  Mowbray," 
said  the  lady,  with  dignity.  "I  suppose  Miss  Maria  has  contrived  this 
pretty  story  for  your  amusement.  I  can  hardly  answer  to  Mr.  Digges,  for 
bringing  her  into  company  where  she  receives  encouragement  tobebave 


iO." 


"  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "  you  must  M  the  jest  pass 

2o 
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by ;  and  aino^:  this  is  really  such  an  admirable  sketch,  you  must  honoor  tit 
with  your  opinion,  whether  the  company  can  consistently  with  propriety 
make  any  advances  to  this  man." 

"  In  my  opinion/'  said  her  ladyship,  the  angry  spot  still  glowing  on  her 
brow,  '*  there  are  enough  of  men  among  us  already  —  I  wish  I  could  say 
gentlemen  —  As  matters  stand,  I  see  little  business  ladies  can  have  at  Sl 
Ronan's." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  brought  the  Squire  back  to  good- 
breeding,  which  he  could  make  use  of  when  be  pleased.  He  deprecated 
her  ladyship's  displeasure,  until  she  told  him,  in  returning  good-numour, 
that  she  really  would  not  trust  him  unless  he  brought  his  sister  to  be  secu- 
rity for  his  future  politeness.  "  Clara,  my  lady,"  said  Mowbray,  "  is  a 
little  wilful ;  and  I  believe  your  ladyship  must  take  the  task  of  unharbour- 
ing  her  into  your  own  hands.  What  say  you  to  a  gipsy  party  up  to  my  oil 
shop?  —  It  IS  a  bachelor's  house  —  you  nrust  not  expect  things  in  much 
order ;  but  Clara  would  be  honoured " 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of  something  like  a 
party,  and,  quite  reconciled  with  Mowbray,  be^n  to  inquire  whetner  she 
might  bring  the  stranger  artist  with  her,  "  that  is/'  said  her  ladyship,  look- 
ing to  Dinah,  **  if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Hero  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "that  the  gentleman  at  MegDods's 
was  quite  and  cleaji  a  gentleman,  and  an  illustrated  poet  besides." 

*'  An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah  7"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  you  must  mean  aa 
illustrious  poet" 

*'  I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah,  dropping  a  curtsy. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly  excited  through  aU 
the  blue-stocking  faction  of  the  company,  nor  were  the  news  totally  indif- 
ferent to  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  former  belonged  to  that  class, 
who,  like  the  young  Ascanius,  are  ever  beating  about  in  quest  of  a  tawny 
lion,  though  they  are  much  more  successful  in  now  and  then  starting  a 
great  bore  \*  and  the  others,  having  left  all  their  own  ordinary  affairs  and 
subjects  of  interest  at  home,  were  glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance  of  the 
most  trivial  occurrence.    A  mighty  poet,  said  the  former  class — ^who  could  it 


possibly  be  ? — AH  names  were  recited — all  Britain  scrutinized,  from  High-w 
land  hills  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  —  from  Sydenham  Common  to  Saint 
James's  Place  —  even  the  Banks  of  the  Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some 
name  which  might  rank  under  this  distinguished  epithet.  —  And  then,  be- 
sides his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitably ! — who  could  it  be  ?  And 
all  the  gapers,  who  nad  nothing  of  their  own  to  suggest,  answered  with  the 
antistrophe,  **  Who  could,  it  be  ?" 

The  Claret-Club,  which  comprised  the  choicest  and  firmest  adherents  of 
Squire  Mowbray  and  the  Baronet — men  who  scorned  that  the  reversion  of 
one  bottle  of  wine  should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  to-morrow,  thongh 
oaring  nought  about  either  of  the  fine  arts  in  question,  found  out  an  in- 
terest of  their  own,  which  centred  in  the  same  individual. 

**  I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "  this  is  the  very  fellow  that 
we  saw  down  at  the  Wiflow-slack  on  Saturday  —  he  was  tog'd  gnostically 
enough,  and  cast  twelve  yards  of  line  with  one  hand  —  the  fly  fell  like  a 
thistle  down  on  the  water." 

"Uioh!"  answered  the  party  he  addressed,  in  the  accents  of  a  dog 
choking  in  the  collar. 

'*  We  saw  him  pull  out  the  salmon  yonder,"  said  Mowbray;  ''you  re 
membrr  —  clean  fish  —  t^e  tideticks  on  his  gills  —  weighed,  I  dare  say,  a 
mutter  of  eighteen  pounds." 

"Sixteen  !"  replied  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  same  tone  of  strangulation. 


*  Th«  oce  or  the  other  wm  eqaallj  m  votu  to  Asranios,— 

"Opiat  apruni,  ant  fulruni  deaoendere  moote 
Modsm  Trqlana  make  a  freat  diattuction  betwixt  theae  two  olifecti  of 
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**  None  of  your  rigs,  Bing !"  said  his  companion,  "  nearer  eighteen  thaa 
ttzteen !" 

"  Nearer  sixteen,  by 1" 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  company  V  said  the  Squireu 

*•  No,  d— me  I"  croaked  the  Baronet — "  to  our  own  set  I  will/' 

*•  Then  I  say  done !"  auoth  the  Squire. 

And  **  Done  1"  responded  the  Knight ;  and  out  came  their  red  pocket 
books. 

**  Bat  who  shall  decide  the  bet  T"  said  the  Squire. 

"  The  genius  himself,  I  suppose ;  they  talk  of  asking  him  here,  but  I 
■iippMe  he  will  scarce  mind  quizzes  like  them." 

••Write  myself-— John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

**Tou,  Baronet!  —  yoa  write  I"  answered  the  Squire,  **d— me,  that  cock 
won't  fight — jou  won  t." 

•*I  will,"  growled  Sir  Bineo,  more  articulately  than  usual. 

"Why,  YOU  can't  I"  said  Mowbray.  "You  never  wrote  a  line  in  yoof 
life,  save  those  you  were  whipped  for  at  school." 

"  I  can  write — I  will  write  I"  said  Sir  Bingo.     "  Two  to  one  I  will." 

And  there  the  affair  rested,  for  the  counsel  of  the  company  were  in  high 
eonsalt^tion  concerning  the  most  proper  manner  of  openine  a  communici^ 
tion  with  the  mysterious  stranger ;  and  the  voice  ot  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had  reduced  to  falsetto,  was  calling  upon 
the  whole  party  for  **  Order,  order  I"  So  that  the  bucks  were  obiigea  to 
lounge  in  silence,  with  both  arms  reclined  on  the  table,  and  testifying,  by 
eonghs  and  yawns,  their  indifference  to  the  matters  in  question,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  debated  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  life  and 
death. 

**  A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  —  Mr.  Winterblossom,  >f  he  would 
take  the  trouble, — in  name  of  the  company  at  large — would,  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather  presumed  to  think,  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  invitar 
tion  I" 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  "quite  of  her  ladyship's  opinion,  and  would 
eladly  have  been  the  personal  representative  of  the  company  at  St.  Ronan'i 
Well  —  but  it  was  up  hill  —  her  ladyship  knew  his  tyrant,  the  gout,  was 
hovering  upon  the  frontiers  —  there  were  other  gentlemen,  younger,  and 
more  worthy  to  fly  at  the  lady's  command  than  an  ancient  Vulcan  like  him, 
— ^there  was  the  valiant  Mars  and  the  eloquent  Mercury." 

Thus  speaking,  he  bowed  to  Captain  MacTurk  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon 
Chatterly,  and  reclined  on  his  chair,  sipping  his  negus  with  the  self-satis- 
fied smile  of  one,  who,  by  a  pretty  speech,  has  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome 
commission.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  probably  of  mental  absence,  he 
pot  in  his  pocket  the  drawing,  which,  after  circulating  around  the  table, 
nad  returned  back  to  the  chair  of  the  president,  being  the  point  from  which 
it  hal  set  out. 

"  By  Cot,  madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  should  be  proud  to  obey 
your  (eddyship's  commands — but,  by  Cot,  I  never  call  firdt  on  any  man  that 
never  called  upon  me  at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry  him  a  friend's  message, 
or  such  like." 

"  Twig  the  old  connoisseur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the  Knight.  — "  Ue  is 
eondiddling  the  drawing." 

**  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mowbray — ^pour  it  into  him,"  whispered  Sir  Bingo 

"  Thank  ye  for  nothing,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  in  the  same  tone. 

'Winterblossom  is  one  of  us — toas  one  of  us  at  least — and  won't  stand  the 

ironing.     He  has  his  Wogdens  still,  that  were  right  things  in  his  day,  and 

can  hit  the  hay-stack  with  the  best  of  us  —  but  stay,  they  are  hallooing  on 

the  parson." 

Toey  were  indeed  busied  on  all  hands,  to  obtain  Mr.  Chatterly's  consent 
Id  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown ;  but  though  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and 
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wan  absolutely  incapable  of  saying  No,  he  begged  leave,  in  all  hnmilily,  tc 
decline  that  commission,  ""fhe  truth  was,"  he  pleaded  in  his  excuse, 
**  that  having  one  day  walked  to  visit  the  old  Castle  of  St.  Ronan's,  and 
returning  through  the  Auld  Town,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  he  had  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  CUikumy*  (pronounoea  Anglici,  with  the  open  aiph- 
thong,)  **in  hopes  to  eet  a  glass  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  or  a  draught  of 
something  cooling ;  and  had  in  fact  expressed  his  wishes,  and  was  knocking 
pretty  loudly,  when  a  sash-window  was  thrown  suddenly  up,  and  ere  he 
was  aware  what  was  about  to  happen,  he  was  soused  with  a  deluge  of 
water,  (as  he  said,)  while  the  voice  of  ao  old  hag  from  within  assured  him 
that  if  that  did  not  cool  him  there  was  another  biding  him.-^an  intimatioo 
which  induced  him  to  retreat  in  all  haste  from  the  repetition  of  this  shower 
t»ath." 

All  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  misfortune,  the  histoir  of 
which  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  him  reluctantly,  by  the  neoessity  of  as 
signing  some  weighty  cause  for  declining  to  execute  the  ladies'  commands. 
But  the  S<]uire  and  Baronet  continued  their  mirth  far  longer  than  decorum 
allowed,  flineing  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  with  their  hands  thrust 
into  their  side  pockets,  and  their  mouths  expanded  with  unrestrained  enjoy 
ment,  until  the  sufferer,  angry,  disconcerted,  and  endeavouring  to  look 
scornful,  incurred  another  general  burst  of  laughter  on  all  hands. 

When  Mr.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of 
order,  he  found  the  mishaps  of  the  young  divine  proved  as  intimidating  as 
ludicrous.  Not  one  of  the  company  chose  to  go  Snvoy  Extraordinary  to 
the  dominions  of  Queen  Meg,  who  might  be  suspected  of  paying  little 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador's  person.  And  what  was  worse, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  a  civil  card  from  Mr.  Winterblossom,  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  should  be  sent  to  the  stranger,  instead  of  a  personal 
visit,  Dinah  informea  them  that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the  house  could 
be  bribed  to  carry  up  a  letter  of  the  kind ;  for,  when  such  an  event  had 
taken  place  two  summers  since,  Meg,  who  construed  it  into  an  attempt  to 
seduce  from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest,  had  so  handled  a  ploughhoy 
who  carried  the  letter,  that  he  fled  the  country-side  altogether,  and  never 
thought  himself  safe  till  he  was  at  a  village  ten  miles  off,  where  it  was 
afterwards  learned  he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party,  choosing  rather 
to  face  the  French  than  to  return  within  the  sphere  of  Meg's  dis- 
pleasure. 

Just  while  they  were  aeitating  this  new  difficulty,  a  prodigious  clamour 
was  heard  without,  which,  to  the  first  apprehensions  of  the  company, 
seemed  to  be  Meg,  in  all  her  terrors,  come  to  anticipate  the  proposed  in- 
vasion. Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  proved  to  be  her  gossip.  Trotting  Nelly, 
or  Nelly  Trotter,  m  tne  act  of  forcing  her  way  up  stairs,  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  household  of  the  hotel,  to  reclaim  Luckie  Dods's 
picture,  as  she  called  it.  This  made  the  connoisseur's  treasure  tremble  in 
nis  pocket,  who,  thrusting  a  half-crown  into  Toby's  hand,  exhorted  him  to 
give  it  her,  and  try  his  influence  in  keeping  her  back.  Toby,  who  knew 
Nelly's  nature,  put  the  half-crown  into  his  own  pocket,  and  snatched  up  a 
gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard.  Thus  armed,  be  boldly  confronted 
me  virago,  and  interposing  a  remorot  which  was  able  to  check  poor  Nelly's 
course  in  her  most  determmed  moods,  not  only  succeeded  in  averting  the 
immediate  storm  which  approached  the  company  in  eeneral,  and  Mr 
Winterblossom  in  particular,  but  brought  the  guests  the  satisfactory  in- 
formation, that  Trotting  Nelly  had  agreed,  after  she  had  slept  out  her  nao 
in  the  bam,  to  convey  their  commands  to  the  Unknown  of  Cleikum  ot 
Aultoun. 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  therefore,  having  authenticated  his  proceedings,  by 
inserting  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee,  the  authority  which  he  had 
received,  wrote  his  card  in  the  best  style  of  diplomacy,  and  sealed  it  with 
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die  seal  of  ihe  Spa,  which  bore  something  like  a  Dymph,  seated  betidt 
what  was  designed  to  represent  an  nm. 

The  rival  factions,  however,  did  not  trast  entirelj  to  this  official  invitsr 
tion.  Ladj  Penelope  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  find  some  way  oi 
letting  the  stranger  —  a  man  of  talent  unquestionably  —  understand  thai 
there  were  in  the  society  to  which  he  was  invited,  spirits  of  a  more  select 
iort»  who  felt  worthy  to  intrude  themselves  on  bis  solitude. 

Aooordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  npon  the  elegant  Mr.  Chatterly  the 
task  of  expressing  the  desire  of  the  company  to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in 
a  neat  occasional  copy  of  verses.  The  poor  gentleman's  muse,  however, 
proved  unpropitious ;  for  he  was  able  to  proceed  no  farther  than  two  lines 
in  half  an  hour,  which,  coupled  with  its  variations,  we  insert  from  the 
blotted  manuscript,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the  alterations  in  Pope'a 
version  of  the'Iliad : 


t  Maidg.    2.  Damn.  Mntty^ 

The  rnrmpha]  of  SL  Ronaa'k  [in  purpoM  oombibinf} 

1.  otoism.    2L  Mon, 
To  tbs  [yoath]  who  m  great  both  In  Terw  and  detigninf  , 
........      dining. 

The  eloquence  of  a  prose  billet  was  necessarily  resorted  to  in  the  absence 
tf  the  heavenly  muse,  and  the  said  billet  wa^  secretly  intrusted  to  the  care 
)f  Trotting  Nelly.  The  same  trusty  emissary,  when  refreshed  by  her  nap 
smong  the  pease-straw,  and  about  to  harness  her  cart  for  her  return  to  the 
flesrcoasi,  (m  the  course  of  which  she  was  to  pass  the  Aultoun,)  received 
another  card,  written,  as  he  had  threatened,  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks  himself 
who  had  given  himself  this  trouble  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  bet ; 
conjecturing  that  a  man  with  a  fashionable  exterior,  who  could  throw  twelve 
yards  of  line  at  a  cast  with  such  precision,  might  consider  the  invitation  of 
Winterblosaom  as  that  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care  as  little  for  the  good 
graces  of  an  affected  blue-stocking  and  her  cbterUf  whose  conversation,  in 
Sir  Bingo's  mind,  relished  of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
Thus  the  happy  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel  received,  considerably  to  his  surprise, 
no  leas  than  tnree  invitations  at  once  from  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's. 
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(ClfEpter  till  f\l\\. 

■PISTOLART   BLOQUBNCI. 

But  how  enn  I  noRwer,  aineo  fint  I  amat  read  thooT 

Pkios. 

DisiKOUS  of  authenticating  our  more  important  facts,  by  as  many  original 
ioenments  as  possible,  we  have,  after  much  research,  enabled  ourselves  to 
present  the  reader  with  the  following  accurate  transcripts  of  the  notes  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly.    The  first  ran  thus : 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom  [of  Silverhead]  has  the  commands  of  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather,  Sir  Bingo  and  Lady  Binks,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  [of  St. 
Rooan's,]  and  the  rest  of  the  company  at  the  Hotel  and  Tontine  Inn  of  St. 
Ronan's  Well,  to  express  their  hope  that  the  gentleman  lodged  at  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  Old  Town  of  dt.  Ronan's,  will  favour  them  with  his  company  at  the 
Ordinary,  as  early  and  as  often  as  may  suit  his  convenience.  The  Compaki 
think  it  necessary  to  send  this  intimation,  because,  according  to  the  Rulm 
tC  the  place,  the  Ordinary  can  only  be  attended  by  such  gentlemen  and 

2c2 
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ladioc  fts  lodge  at  St.  Ronan's  Well ;  but  they  are  happy  to  make  a  die:tiii-«:i(m 
in  favour  of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  success  in  the  fine  arts  ai 

Mr. ,  residing  at  Gleikum.     If  Mr. should  be  inclined, 

upon  becoming  farther  acquainted  with  the  Company  and  Rules  of  the 
Place,  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  Well,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  ha 
vvould  not  be  understood  to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  assurance  to  th^t 
effect,  is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made,  notwith 

standing  the  extreme  crowd  of  the  season,  to  accommodate  Mr. 

at  the  ludging-house.  called  Lilli put-hall.    It  will  much  conduce  to  facilitate 

this  negotiation,  if  Mr. would  have  the  goodness  to  send  an  exact 

note  of  his  stature,  as  Captain  Rannletree  seems  disposed  to  resign  the 
iulding-bed  at  Lilliput-hall,  on  account  of  his  finding  it  rather  deficient  in 

length.     Mr.  Winterblossom  begs  farther  to  assure  Mr. of  the 

esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  genius,  and  of  his  high  personal  consideration. 

"  For — ,  Esquire,  Cleikum  Inn, 

Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  Th9  Public  Rown9f  Hotel  and  Tontine, 
iSlt.  £onan*9  Well,  dbe,,  Ac,  Ac** 

The  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  precise  in  matters  concerning 
orthography)  in  a  neat,  round,  clerk-like  hand,  which,  like  Mr.  Winterbloa- 
Bom's  character,  in  many  particulars  was  most  accurate  and  commonplace, 
though  betraying  an  affectation  both  of  flourish  and  of  facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic  gravity  and  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Winterblossom's  official  communication,  and  ran  thus,  the  young  di\  me'e 
academic  jests  and  classical  flowers  of  eloquence  being  mingled  with  some 
wild-flowers  from  the  teeming  fancy  of  Lady  Penelope. 

"  A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the  healing  spring  of  St. 
Ronan's,  have  learned  with  surprise  that  a  youth,  gifted  by  Apollo,  when 
the  Deity  was  prodigal,  with  two  of  his  most  esteemed  endowments,  wanders 
at  will  among  their  domains,  .frequenting  grove  and  river,  without  once 
dreaming  of  paying  homage  to  his  tutelary  deities.  lie  is,  therefore,  sum- 
moned to  their  presence,  and  prompt  obedience  will  ensure  him  forgiveness; 
but  in  case  of  contumacy,  let  him  beware  how  be  again  essays  either  the 
lyre  or  the  pallet. 

"  Postscript.  The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled  among  the  Goddesses 
for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  gives  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  which  mortals  call 
tea  and  cake,  at  the  Public  Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring,  on  Thursday 
evening,  at  eight  o^clock,  when  the  Muses  never  fail  to  attend.  The  stranger^ 
presence  is  requested  to  participate  in  the  delights  of  the  evening. 

*'  Second  Postscript.  A  shepnerd,  ambitiously  aiming  at  more  accommo* 
dation  than  his  narrow  cot  affords,  leaves  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

f  *  Aaoradljr  the  thinf  u  to.  be  hired.' 

As  You  LncB  It. 

"  Postscript  third.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know  as  Trotting  Nelly  in  her 
tart-an  cloak,  will  bring  us  the  stranger's  answer  to  our  celestial  summons." 

This  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand,  garnished  with  fine  hair 
strokes  and  dashes,  which  were  sometimes  so  dexterously  thrown  off  as  to 
I  represent  lyVes,  pallets,  vases,  and  other  appropriate  decorations,  suited  to 
the  tenor  of  the  contents. 

The  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  other  two.  It  was  written 
in  a  coarse,  irregular,  schoolboy  half-text,  which,  however,  seemed  to  have 
cost  the  writer  as  much  pains  as  if  it  had  been  a  specimen  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite calligraphy.     And  these  were  the  contents:  — 

"  Sua — Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  me  that  the  samon  you  killed  oib 
Saturday  last  weyd  ni  to  eiteen  pounds, — I  say  nyer  sixteen. — So  you  being 
a  sportsman  'tis  r'^^er'd. — So  hope  you  will  come  or  send  me't;  4o  net  dcal>t 
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?oa  will  oe  on  honour.  The  het  is  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  he  drank  at  th« 
notel  hy  your  own  sett,  on  Monday  next ;  and  vre  heg  you  will  make  one  * 
and  Moobray  hopes  you  will  come  down. — Being,  sir,  your  most  humbel 
serTftnt, — Bingo  Biuks  Baronet,  and  of  Block-ball. 

**  PosUcript.  Have  sent  some  loops  of  Indian*  gout,  also  some  black 
bakkeU  of  my  groom's  dressing :  hope  they  will  prove  killing,  &a  sailing 
river  and  season." 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  invitations  for  more  than  three 
days ;  which,  while  it  secretly  rather  added  to  than  diminished  the  cariosity 
of  the  Wellers  concerning  the  Unknown,  occasioned  much  railing  in  pablio 
against  him,  as  ill-mannered  and  rude. 

Meantime,  Francis  Tyrrel,  to  bis  great  surprise,  began  to  find,  like  the 
philoeophers,  that  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  In  the  most 
silent  and  nequestered  walks,  to  which  the  present  state  of  bis  mind  induced 
him  to  betake  himself,  he  was  sure  to  find  some  strollers  from  the  Well,  to 
whom  he  had  become  the  object  of  so  much  solicitous  interest.  Quite 
innocent  of  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  possessed  tho  attraction  which 
occasioned  his  meeting  them  so  frequently,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
Lady  Penelope  and  ber  maidens  —  Mr.  Winterblossom  and  bis  gray  pony— 
the  parson  and  his  short  black  coat  and  raven-cray  pantaloons  —were  not 
either  actually  polygraphic  copies  of  the  same  individuals,  or  possessed  of 
a  celerity  of  motion,  resembling  omnipresence  and  ubiquity  ;  for  nowhere 
could  he  go  without  meeting  them,  and  that  oftener  than  once  a-day,  in  cbe 
course  of  bis  walks.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  the  sweet  Lycoris  was 
intimated  by  the  sweet  prattle  in  an  adjacent  shade;  sometimes,  when 
Tyrrel  thought  himself  most  solitary,  the  parson's  flute  was  heard  snoring 
forth  Gramacbree  Molly  ;  and  if  he  betook  himself  to  the  river,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  find  his  sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this  persecution,  and  the 
impatience  of  which  his  manner  indicated,  procured  him,  among  the  Wellers, 
the  name  of  the  Misanthrope;  and,  once  distinguished  as  an  object  of 
earioeity,  he  was  the  person  most  attended  to,  who  could  at  the  ordinary  of 
the  day  give  the  most  accurate  account  of  where  the  Misanthrope  bad  been, 
and  how  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  And  so  far  was  Tyrrel's 
shyness  from  diminishing  the  desires  of  the  Wellers  for  his  society,  that  the 
latter  feeling  increased  with  the  difficulty  of  gratification,  —  as  the  angler 
feels  the  most  peculiar  interest  when  throwing  his  fly  for  the  most  cunning 
and  considerate  trout  in  the  pool. 

In  short,  such  was  the  interest  which  the  excited  imaginations  of  the 
company  took  in  the  Misanthrope,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unamiable 

Saalities  which  the  word  expresses,  there  %is  only  one  of  the  society  who 
id  not  desire  to  see  the  specimen  at  their  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing him  closely  and  at  leisure  ;  and  the  ladies  were  particularly  desirous  to 
inqaire  whether  he  was  actually  a  Misanthrope  7  Whether  he  had  been 
always  a  Misanthrope t  What  had  induced  him  to  become  a  Misanthrope? 
And  whether  there  were  no  means  of  inducing  him  to  cease  to  be  a  Mis- 
anthrope? 

One  individual  only,  as  we  have  said,  neither  dosired  to  see  nor  hear  more 
of  the  supposed  Timon  of  Gleikum,  and  that  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's. 
Through  the  medium  of  that  venerable  character  John  Pirner,  professed 
weaver  and  practical  black-fisher  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  who  usually 
attendei*  Tyrrel,  to  show  him  the  casta  of  the  river,  carry  his  bag,  and  so 
forth,  tbe  oquire  had  ascertained  that  the  judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding 
the  disputed  weight  of  the  fish  was  more  correct  than  his  own.  This  inferred 
an  immediate  loss  of  honour,  besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bill.  And 
the  conaequen<*e  might  be  yet  more  serious ;  nothing  short  of  the  emancipa- 
Ikm  of  Sir  Bingo,  who  had  hitherto  been  Mowbray's  convenient  shadow  au4 
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adherent,  bat  wh^,  if  triumphant,  confiding  in  his  saperioritj  of  jndgmenl 
upon  80  important  a  point,  might  either  cut  him  altogether,  or  expect  thmt, 
in  future,  the  Sou  ire,  who  bad  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set,  should 
l^e  content  to  roll  around  himRelf,  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  1  yrrel's  restive  disposition 
might  continue,  to  prevent  the  decision  of  the  bet,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
be  nourished  a  very  reasonable  degree  of  dislike  to  that  stranger,  who  had 
been  the  indirect  occasion  of  the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  he  found 
himself,  by  not  catching  a  salmon  weighing  a  pound  heavier.  He,  therefore, 
onenly  censured  the  meanness  of  those  who  proposed  taking  farther  iiotioo 
or  Tyrrel,  and  referred  to  the  unanswered  letters,  as  a  piece  of  impertineDce 
which  announced  him  to  be  no  gentleman. 

But  though  appearances  were  against  him,  and  though  he  was  in  truth 
naturally  inclinecl  to  solitude,  and  averse  to  the  affectation  and  bustle  of 
tucfa  a  society,  that  part  of  Tyrrers  behaviour  which  indicated  ill-breedins 
was  easily  accounted  for,  by  his  never  having  received  the  letters  whicn 
required  an  answer.  Trotting  Nelly,  whether  unwilling  to  face  her  gossip, 
Meg  Dods,  without  bringing  back  the  drawing,  or  whether  oblivious  through 
the  influence  of  the  double  dram  with  which  she  had  been  indulged  at  the 
Well,  jumbled  off  with  her  cart  to  her  beloved  village  of  Scate-raw,  from 
which  she  transmitted  the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelled 
towards  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's ;  so  that  at  last,  but  after  a  long  delay, 
thev  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some  part  of  the  oddity  of 
behaviour  which  had  surprised  him  in  his  neighbours  of  the  Well ;  and  as 
he  saw  they  bad  got  somehow  an  idea  of  his  being  a  lion  extraordinary,  and 
was  sensible  that  such  is  a  character  equally  ridiculous,  and  difficult  to 
•unport,  he  hastened  to  write  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  a  card  in  the  style  of 
ordinary  mortals.  In  this  he  stated  the  delay  occasioned  by  miscarriage  of 
the  letter,  and  his  regret  on  that  account ;  expressed  his  intention  of  dining 
vnth  the  company  at  the  Well  on  the  succeeding  day,  while  he  regretted 
that  other  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  health  and  spirits, 
would  permit  him  this  honour  very  unfrequently  during  his  stay  in  the 
country,  and  begged  no  trouble  might  be  taken  about  his  accommodation  at 
the  Well,  as  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  residenoe.  A  separate 
note  to  Sir  Bingo,  said  he  was  happy  to  verify  the  weight  of  the  fish,  which 
he  had  noted  in  bis  diary  ;  (D — n  the  fellow,  does  he  keep  a  dairy  V  said 
the  Baronet,)  and  though  the  result  could  only  be  particularly  agreeable  to 
one  party,  he  should  wish  both  winner  and  loser  mirth  with  their  wine  ;  — 
he  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  promise  himself  the  pleasure  of  participatins 
in  either.  Enclosed  was  a  sijped  note  of  the  weight  of  the  fish.  Armea 
with  this.  Sir  Bingo  claimed  hip  wine  —  triumphed  in  his  judgment — swore 
loader  and  more  articulately  than  ever  he  was  known  to  utter  any  previous 
•ounds,  that  this  Tyrrel  was  a  devilish  honest  fellow,  and  he  trusted  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  him ;  while  the  crest-fallen  Squire,  privately  cursing 
the  stranger  by  all  his  gods,  had  no  mode  of  silencing  his  companion  but  by 
allowing  nis  loss,  and  fixing  a  day  for  discussing  the  bet 

In  the  public  rooms  the  company  examined  even  microscopically  the 
response  of  the  stranger  to  Mr.  Winterblossom,  straining  their  ingenuit^r  to 
discover,  in  the  most  ordinary  expressions,  a  deeper  and  esoteric  meaning, 
expressive  of  something  mysterious,  and  not  meant  to  meet  the  eye.  Mr. 
Meiklewham,  the  writer,  dwelt  on  the  word  circumstances,  which  he  read 
with  peculiar  emphasis. 

**  Ah,  poor  lad  V  he  concluded,  "  I  doubt  he  sits  cheaper  at  Meg  Dorfs 
chimney-corner  than  he  could  do  with  the  present  company." 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman  selecting  a  word  from 
his  text,  as  that  which  is  particularly  insisted  upon,  repeat^  in  an  under 
tone,  the  w^rds,  **  BUiie  of  heaUhf — umph  —  state  of  health  ?•«  Nothing 
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tocate  — no  one  has  been  sent  for — mast  be  chronic  ^  tendiDS  to  goat» 
perhaps.  —  Or  his  shydess  to  society  —  light  wild  eye  —  irregalar  step-- 
starting  when  met  suddenly  by  a  stranger,  and  turning  abruptly  and  an^ily 
away  —  Pray,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  let  me  have  an  order  to  look  over  the  file 
of  newspapers  —  it's  very  troublesome  that  restriction  about  consulting 
them." 

"  Ton  know  it  is  a  necessary  one,  Doctor,"  said  the  president ;  "  beoaose 
BO  few  of  the  good  company  read  any  thing  else,  that  the  old  newsfiapers 
would  have  been  worn  to  pieces  long  since." 

**  Well  well,  let  me  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I  remember  some- 
thing of  a  gentleman  run  away  from  his  friends — I  must  look  at  the  de6crip> 
tion.  —  I  believe  I  have  a  strait-jacket  somewhere  about  the  Dispensary." 

While  this  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the  company,  who  did 
Dot  much  relish  tlie  approaching  dinner  in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose 
situation  seemed  so  precarious,  some  of  the  younger  Misses  whispered  to  each 
other — "Ah,  poor  tellowl — and  if  it  be  as  the  Doctor  supposes,  my  lady, 
who  knows  what  the  cause  of  his  illness  may  have  been  ?  —  His  spirits  he 
complains  of —  ah,  poor  man  I  " 

jLnd  thus,  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  on 
as  plain  a  note  as  ever  covered  the  eighth  part  of  a  soeet  of  foolscap,  the 
writer  was  deprived  of  his  property,  his  reason,  and  his  heart,  "  all  or  either, 
or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as  is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the  law 
phrase. 

In  short,  so  much  was  said  pro  and  con,  so  many  ideas  started  and  theories 
maintained,  concerning  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Misanthrope, 
that,  when  the  company  assemoled  at  the  usual  time,  before  proceeding  to 
dinner,  they  doubtea,  as  it  seemed,  whether  the  expected  addition  to  their 
society  was  to  enter  the  room  on  his  hands  or  his  feet ;  and  when  "  Mr. 
Tyrrel"  was  announced  by  Tol)y,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  gentleman  who 
entered  the  room  had  so  very  little  to  distinguish  him  from  others,  that  there 
was  a  momentary  disappointment.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  compouna  of  telent,  misanthropy,  madness,  and  mental  sensi- 
bility, which  thoy  had  pictured  to  themselves,  actually  was  the  same  with 
the  genteel,  and  even  fashionable-looking  man  whom  they  saw  before  them; 
who,  though  in  a  morniag  dress,  which  the  distance  of  his  residence,  and 
ihe  freedom  of  the  place,  made  excusable,  had,  even  in  the  minute  pointe 
of  his  exterior,  none  of  the  negligence,  or  wildness,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  the  vestmento  of  a  misanthropic  recluse,  whether  sane  or  in- 
sane. As  be  paid  his  complimente  round  the  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall 
irom  the  eyes  of  those  he  spoke  to;  and  they  saw  with  surprise,  that  the  ex- 
aggerations had  existed  entirely  in  their  own  preconceptions,  and  that  what- 
ever the  fortunes,  or  rank  in  life,  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  be,  his  manners,  with- 
out being  showy,  were  gentleman-like  and  pleasing.  He  returned  bis  thanks 
to  Mr.  Winterblossom  in  a  manner  which  made  that  gentleman  recall  his 
best  breeding  to  answer  the  stranger's  address  in  kind.  He  then  escaped 
from  the  awkwardness  of  remaining  the  sole  object  of  attention,  bv  gliding 
cradnally  among  the  company, — not  like  an  owl,  which  seeks  to  hide  iteelf 
tn  a  thicKet,  or  an  awkward  and  retired  man,  shrinking  from  the  society 
into  which  he  is  compelled,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  maintain 
with  ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.  His  address  to  Lady  Penelope  was 
adapted  to  the  romantic  tone  of  Mr.  Chatterly's  epistle,  to  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  allude.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  complain  to  Juno  of  the 
neglect  of  Iris,  for  her  irregularity  in  delivery  of  a  certain  ethereal  com- 
mand, which  he  had  not  dared  to  answer  otherwise  than  by  mute  obedience— 
ttnless,  indeed  as  the  import  of  the  letter  seemed  to  infer,  the  invitation  was 
iesigned  for  some  more  gifted  individual  than  he  to  whom  chance  had 

sssigned  it. 
Lady  Penelope  by  hei  lips,  and  many  of  the  young  ladies  with  their  eyss. 


it 
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ai^sared  him  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter ;  that  he  was  reallr  th^ 
gifted  person  whom  the  nvmphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  thai 
they  were  well,  acquainted  with  his  talents  as  a  poet  and  a  painter.  Tjrrel 
disclaimed,  with  earnestness  and  gravity,  the  charge  of  poetry,  and  pro- 
fessed, that,  far  from  attempting  the  art  itself,  he  **  read  with  reluctance  all 
but  the  productions  of  the  very  first-rnte  poets,  and  some  of  these  —  he  wu 
almost  afraid  to  say  —  he  should  have  liked  better  in  humble  prose." 

"  You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an  artist,"  said  Lad^  Pene- 
lope, '*  and  we  must  consider  Mr.  Tyrrel  as  the  falsest  and  most  deceitful  of 
his  sex,  who  has  a  mind  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by 
the  productions  of  his  unparalleled  endowments.  I  assure  you  I  shall  put 
my  young  friends  on  their  guard.  Such  dissimulation  cannot  be  without 
its  object." 

"And  1,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  "  can  produce  a  piece  of  real  evidenoe 
against  the  culprit." 

So  saying,  he  unrolled  the  sketch  which  he  had  filched  from  Trotting 
Nelly,  and  which  he  had  pared  and  pasted,  (arts  in  which  he  was  eminent,) 
•o  as  to  take  out  its  creases,  repair  its  breaches,  and  vamp  it  as  well  as  my 
old  friend  Mrs.  Weir  could  have  repaired  the  damages  of  time  on  a  folio 
Sbakspeare. 

The  vara  corpus  delicii"  said  the  writer,  grinning  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
If  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  scratches  drawings,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  1 
must  stand  so  far  confessed.  I  used  to  do  them  for  my  own  amusement ; 
but  since  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  has  of  late  discovered  that  I  gain  mj 
livelihood  by  them,  why  should  I  disown  it?" 

This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance  of  shame  or  refenne, 
seemed  to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  whole  society.  The  president's  ti-in- 
bling  hand  stole  the  sketch  back  to  the  portfolio,  afn  id  doubtless  it  mi^^ht 
be  claimed  in  form,  or  else  compensation  expected  by  the  artist.  Lady 
Penelope  was  disconcerted,  like  an  awkward  horse  wnen  it  changes  the 
leading  foot  in  galloping.  She  had  to  recede  from  the  respectful  and  easy 
footing  on  which  he  had  contrived  to  place  himself,  to  one  which  might  ex- 
press patronage  on  her  own  part,  and  dependence  on  Tyrrel's;  and  this 
could  not  be  done  in  a  moment. 

The  Man  of  Law  murmured,  "Circumstances — circumstances— I  thought 
BO  I" 

Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire,  "Run  out — blown  up^ 
off  the  course  —  pity  —  d— d  pretty  fellow  he  has  been ! " 

"A  raff  from  tne  beginning  I"  whispered  Mowbray.  —  "I  never  thoaghf 
him  any  thing  else." 

"  I  '11  hold  ye  a  pony  of  that,  my  dear,  and  I  '11  ask  him." 
"  Done,  for  a  pony,  provided  you  ask  him  in  ten  minutes,"  said  the  Squire; 
"but  you  dare  not,  Bmgie —  he  has  a  d— d  cross  game  look,  with  all  that 
civil  chaff  of  his." 

"  Done,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  but  in  a  less  confident  tone  than  before,  and 
with  a  determination  to  proceed  with  some  caution  in  the  ^latter. — "I  bave 
got  a  rouleau  above,  ana  Winterblossom  shall  hold  stakes." 

*'  I  have  no  rouleau,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  but  I  '11  fly  a  cheque  on  Meikle- 
wham." 

"  See  it  be  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  "  for  I  wonH  be  sky- 
larked again. — Jack,  my  Doy,  you  are  had." 

"Not  till  the  bet's  won  ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walking  dandy  break  youi 
head,  Bingie,  before  that,"  answered  Mowbray.  "  Best  speak  to  the  Captain 
before  hand  —  it  is  a  hellish  scrape  you  are  running  into  —  I  '11  let  yoa  off 
yet,  Bingie,  for  a  guinea  forfeit.  —  See,  I  am  just  going  to  start  the  tattler." 
"  Start,  and  be  d— d  1 "  said  Sir  Bingo.  "  You  are  gotten,  I  assure  yoo 
o'  that,  Jack."  And  with  a  bow  and  a  shuffle,  he  went  up  and  introduoed 
Vimself  to  the  stranger  as  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 
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""Had  —  honour — write  •— sir/' were  the  only  sounds  which  his  throat, 
IT  TSlhei,  his  cravat,  seemed  to  send  forth. 

"Confound  the  booby  I"  thought  Mowbray;  "  be  will  get  out  of  leadine 
strings,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate ;  and  doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed 
tramper*  who,  the  Lord  knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the  Lord  knows 
where,  to  drive  the  pigs  through  my  game." 

In  the  meantime,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his  stop-watch  in  his  hand, 
with  a  visage  lengthened  under  thie  influence  of  these  reflections.  Sir  Bingo, 
with  an  instinctive  tact,  which  self-preservation  seemed  to  dictate  to  a 
brain  neither  the  most  delicate  nor  subtle  in  the  world,  premised  his  in- 
quiry with  some  general  remarks  on  fishing  and  field-sports.  With  all  these 
he  found  Tyrrel  more  than  passably  acquainted.  Of  fishing  and  shooting, 
particularly,  he  spoke  with  something  like  enthusiasm;  so  that  Sir  Bingo 
began  to  hold  him  in  ctmsiderable  respect,  and  to  assure  himself  that  he 
eould  not  be,  or  at  least  could  not  originally  have  been  bred,  the  itinerant 
artiat  which  he  now  gave  himself  out — and  this,  with  the  fast  lapse  of  the 
time, induced  him  thus  to  address  Tyrrel.  —  "I  say, Mr. Tyrrel  —  why,  you 

have  been  one  of  us  —  I  say " 

'*  If  you  mean  a  sportsman,  Sir  Bingo  —  I  have  been,  and  am  a  pretty 
keen  one  still,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

**  Why,  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of  things  V* 
**  What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean,  Sir  Bingo  V  said  Tyrrel.     "  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  understanding  you." 

"  Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "  I'll  give  you  a  hand- 
some order  for  them,  if  you  tell  me.     I  will,  on  my  honour." 

"  Does  it  concern  you  particularly.  Sir  Bingo,  to  know  any  thing  of  my 
a£hir8  ?"  said  Tyrrel.  * 

"  No— certainly — not  immediately,"  answered  Sir  Bingo,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, for  he  liked  not  the  dry  tone  in  which  Tyrrel's  answers  were  re- 
turned, half  so  well  as  a  bumper  of  dry  sherry :  "only  I  said  you  were  a 
d— d  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet  you  have  not  been  always  professional 
—  that's  aU." 
Mr.  Tyrrel  replied,  "  A  bet  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet — "  you  have  hit  it — I  hope  I  have 
done  him  ?" 

Tyrrel  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Mowbray,  then  at  the 
Baronet,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  addressed  the  latter. — *'  Sir  Bingo 
Binks,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  elegant  inquiry  and  acute  judgment. —  Yoa 
are  perfectly  right — 1  was  not  bred  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  nor  did  I 
practise  it  formerly,  whatever  I  may  do  now ;  and  so  that  question  is  an- 
swered." 

"  And  Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiting  his  thigh  in  triumph, 
and  turning  towards  the  Squire  and  the  stake-holder,  with  a  smile  of  exult- 
atliii. 

"  Stop  a  single  moment.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  Tyrrel ;  **  take  one  word  with 
yon.  I  have  a  ereat  respect  for  bets — it  is  part  of  an  Englishman's  charter 
to  bet  on  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting.  But  as  I  have  satisfied  you  on  the 
subject  of  two  bets,  that  is  sufficient  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  and  therefore  I  request,  Sir  Bingo,  you  will  not  make  me  or  my 
affairs  the  subject  of  any  more  wagers." 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  resolution  of  Sir  Bingo.  Aloud 
he  muttered  some  apologies,  and  was  heartily  glad  that  the  dinner-bell, 
sounding  at  the  moment-^  afforded  him  an  apology  for  shuffling  off  ii  • 
different  direction. 
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TABLB-TALK. 

And,  tfr.  if  Ihese  ■oonimta  be  troa. 

The  Datch  have  mighty  things  in  view— 

The  Aartriic*   I  admire  Franoh  Beeae, 

D«er  ma'am,  abofe  all  other  ireena. 
•  •  •  • 

And  an  as  lively  and  aa  brak 
Aa—Ma'am.  d'je  cfaooee  a  gaau  at  whJak  f 

Tiau^TAU. 

yfaMK  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  Lady  PeDelope  asBumrjd  Tyt* 
rel's  arm  with  a  sweet  smile  of  condesoensioD,  meant  to  make  the  honoured 
party  understand  in  its  full  extent  the  favour  conferred.  But  the  unrea- 
sonable artist,  far  from  intimating  the  least  confusion  at  an  attention  ao 
little  to  be  ezpected*  seemed  to  consider  the  distinction  as  one  which  was 
naturally  paid  to  the  greatest  stranger  present ;  and  when  he  placed  Ladj 
Penelope  at  the  head  of  the  table,  by  Mr.  Winterblossom  the  president,  and 
took  a  chair  to  himself  betwixt  her  ladyship  and  Lady  Binks,  the  provoking 
wretch  appeared  no  more  sensible  of  being  exalted  above  his  proper  rank 
in  society,  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  by  honest 
Mrs.  Blower  from  the  Bow-head,  who  had  come  to  the  Well  to  carry  off  the 
dress  of  the  Infiienzie,  which  she  scorned  to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  indifference  puzzled  Lady  Penelope's  game  extremely,  and  irri- 
tated her  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  Tyrrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one, 
and  secure  him  to  her  own  party.  If  you  were  ever  at  a  watering-place, 
reader,  you  know  that  while  the  guests  do  not  always  pay  the  most  polite 
attention  to  unmarked  individuals,  the  appearance  of  a  stray  lion  makes  an 
interest  as  strong  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  the  Amazonian  chiefs  of  aaoh 
coterie,  like  the  hunter  of  Buenos- Ayres,  prepare  their  kuso,  and  manoeuvre 
to  thf»  best  advantage  they  can,  each  hoping  to  noose  the  unsuspicious  mon- 
ster, and  lead  him  captive  to  Ler  own  menagerie.  A  few  words  concerning 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  will  explain  why  she  practised  this  sport  with 
even  more  than  common  seal. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  possessed  a  showy  person,  and  features 
which  might  be  called  handsome  in  youth,  though  now  rather  too  muck 
pronancea  to  render  the  term  proper.  The  nose  was  become  sharper ;  the 
cheeks  had  lost  the  roundness  of  youth ;  and  as,  during  fifteen  years  that 
she  had  reigned  a  beauty  and  a  ruling  toast,  the  right  man  had  not  spoken, 
or,  at  least  had  not  spoken  at  the  right  time,  her  ladyship,  now  rendered 
Bu^ciently  independent  by  the  inheritance  of  an  old  relation,  spoke  in  praiae 
of  friendship,  began  to  dislike  the  town  in  summer,  and  to  '*  babble  of  green 
fields." 

About  the  time  that  Lady  Penelope  thus  changed  the  tenor  of  her  life, 
•he  was  fortunate  enough,  with  Dr.  Quackleben's  assistance,  to  find  out  the 
virtues  of  St.  Ronan's  spring ;  and,  having  contributed  her  share  to  establish 
the  Urbs  in  rure,  which  had  risen  around  it,  she  sat  herself  down  aa  leader 
of  the  fashions  in  the  little  province  which  she  had  in  a  ereat  measure  both 
discovered  and  colonized.  She  was,  therefore,  justly  desirous  to  compel 
homage  and  tribute  from  all  who  should  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects.  Lady  Penelope  pretty  much  resembled  the  numerous 
olass.she  belonged  to.  She  was  at  bottom  a  well-principled  woman,  but  too 
thoughtless  to  let  her  principles  control  her  humour,  therefore  not  scrupu- 
lously nice  in  her  society.  She  was  good-natured,  but  capricious  and 
whimsical,  and  willing  enough  to  be  kind  or  generous,  if  it  neitner  thwarted 
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hamour,  nor  cost  ber  much  trouble ;  would  bare  cbaperoned  a  youn^; 
fnend  any  where,  and  moved  the  world  for  subscription  ticKets ;  but  never 
troubled  neraelf  how  much  her  giddy  charge  flirted,  or  with  whom ;  83  that 
with  a  numerous  class  of  Misses,  her  ladyship  was  the  most  delightful 
creature  in  the  world.  Then  Lady  Penelope  had  lived  so  much  in  society, 
knew  so  exactly  when  to  speak,  and  how  to  escape  from  an  embarfassing 
discussion  by  professing  ignorance,  while  she  looked  intelligence,  that  she 
waa  not  generally  discovered  to  be  a  fool,  unless  when  she  set  up  for  being 
remarkably  clever.  This  happened  more  frequently  of  late,  when  perhaps, 
as  she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  repairs  of  the  toilette  became  more 
necessary,  she  might  suppose  that  new  lights,  according  to  the  poet,  were 
streaming  on  her  mind  through  the  chinks  that  time  was  making.  Many 
of  her  friends,  however,  thought  that  Lady  Penelope  would  have  better  con- 
salted  her  genius  by  remaining  in  mediocrity,  as  a  fashionable  and  well-bred 
woman,  than  by  parading  her  new-founded  pretensions  to  taste  and  patron- 
age ;  but  such  was  not  her  own  opinion,  and  doubtless,  her  ladyship  was 
the  best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately  the  beautiful  Miss 
Bonnyrigg,  who,  during  the  last  season,  had  made  the  company  at  the  Well 
alternately  admire,  smile,  and  stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  Highland  fling, 
riding  the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the  loudest  laugh  at  the  broadest  joke,  and 
wearing  the  briefest  petticoat  of  any  nymph  of  St.  Ronan's.  Few  knew  that 
this  wild,  hoydenish,  half-mad  humour,  was  only  superinduced  over  her  real 
character,  for  the  purpose  of — ^getting  well  married.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes 
on  Sir  Bingo,  and  was  aware  of  his  maxim,  that  to  catch  him,  "  a  sirl  must 
be,''  in  his  own  phrase,  '*  bang  up  to  every  thing ;''  and  that  he  would  choose 
a  wife  for  the  neck-or-nothing  qualities  which  recommend  a  good  hunter. 
She  made  out  her  catch-match,  and  she  v?as  miserable.  Her  vrild  good- 
humour  was  entirely  an  assumed  part  of  her  character,  which  was  paasionate, 
ambitious,  and  thoughtful.  Delicacy  she  had  none — she  knew  Sir  Bingo 
was  a  brute  and  a  fool,  even  while  she  was  hunting  him  down ;  but  she  had 
so  far  mistaken  her  own  feelings,  as  not  to  have  expected  that  when  she 
became  bone  of  bis  bone,  she  should  feel  so  much  shame  and  anger  when 
she  saw  his  folly  expose  him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so  disgusted 
when  his  brutality  became  intimately  connected  with  herself.  It  is  true,  he 
was  on  the  whole  rather  an  innocent  monster ;  and  between  bitting  and 
bridling,  coaxing  and  humouring,  might  have  been  made  to  pad  on  well 
enough.  But  an  unhappy  boggling  which  had  taken  place  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  their  private  marriage,  had  so  exasperated  her  spirits  against 
her  help-mate,  that  modes  of  conciliation  were  the  last  she  was  likely  to 
adopt.  Not  only  had  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  Themis,  so  propitiously 
indulgent  to  the  foibles  of  the  fair,  been  resorted  to  on  the  occasion,  but 
even  Mars  seemed  ready  to  enter  upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen  had  not  inter- 
vened. There  was,  de  par  le  mondt,  a  certain  brother  of  the  lady — an  officer 
—and,  as  it  happened,  on  leave  of  absence, — who  alighted  from  a  hack-chaise 
at  the  Fox  Hotel,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  holding  in  his  hand  a  slip  of 
well-dried  oak,  ^accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  who  like  himself,  wore 
a  military  travelling-cap  and  a  black  stock ;  out  of  the  said  chaise,  as  was 
reported  by  the  trusty  Toby,  was  handed  a  small  reise-sao,  an  Andrea 
Ferrara,  and  a  neat  mahogany  box,  eighteen  inches  long,  three  deep,  and 
some  six  broad.  Next  morning  a  solemn  palaver  (as  the  natives  of  Mada- 
eascar  call  their  national  convention)  was  held  at  an  unusual  hour,  at  which 
Captain  MacTurk  and  Mr.  Mowbray  assisted ;  and  the  upshot  was,  that  at 
breakfast  the  company  were  made  happy  by  the  information,  that  Sir  Bingo 
had  been  for  some  weeks  the  happy  bridegroom  of  their  eeneral  favourite , 
which  union,  concealed  for  family  reasons,  be  was  now  at  liberty  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  fly  with  the  wing^*  of  love  to  bring  his  sorrowing  turtle  from 
the  shades  to  which  she  had  retired,  till  the  obstacles  to  their  mutual  happi 
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Dees  could  be  reiaored.  Now,  thoagh  all  this  80und(  i  very  smoothly,  Uiat 
fl^ll-less  turtle,  ]«adv  Binks,  could  never  think  of  the  tenor  of  the  proeoed- 
ines  without  the  oeepest  feelings  of  resentment  and  contempt  for  tbm 
principtil  actor.  Sir  Bingo. 

Besides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances.  Sir  Bingo's  family  had  refoaed 
to  countenance  her  wish  that  he  should  bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  banco 
a  new  shock  to  her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  contempt  against  poor  Sir 
Bingo,  for  being  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face  down  the  opposition  of  his 
kinsfolk,  for  whose  displeasure,  though  never  attending  to  any  good  adTioo 
from  them,  he  retained  a  childish  awe. 

The  manners  of  the  young  lady  were  no  less  changed  than  was  her 
temper ;  and,  from  being  much  too  careless  and  free,  were  become  reserved, 
•uUen,  and  haughty.  A  consciousness  that  many  scrupled  to  hold  iDter> 
course  with  her  in  society,  rendered  her  disagreeably  tenacious  of  her  rank, 
and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  appeared  like  neglect.  She  had  constituted 
herself  mistress  of  Sir  Bingo's  purse ;  and,  unrestrained  in  the  expenses 
of  dress  and  equipage,  chose,  contrary  to  her  maiden  practice,  to  be  rather 
rich  and  splendid  than  gay,  antt  to  command  that  attention  by  magnificence, 
which  she  no  longer  deigned  to  solicit  by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable 
or  entertaining.  One  secret  source  of  her  misery  was,  the  necessity  of 
showing  deference  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  whose  understanding  she 
despised,  and  whose  pretensions  to  consequence,  to  patronage,  and  to  litera- 
ture, she  had  acateness  enough  to  see  through,  ana  to  contemn ;  and  this 
dislike  was  the  more  grievous,  that  she  felt  she  depended  a  good  deal  on 
Lady  Penelope's  countenance  for  the  situation  she  was  able  to  maintain 
even  among  the  not  very  select  society  of  St.  Ronan's  Well ;  and  that^ 
neglected  by  her,  she  must  have  dropped  lower  in  the  scale  even  there. 
Neither  was  Lady  Penelope's  kindness  to  Lady  Binks  extremely  cordtaL 
She  partook  in  the  ancient  and  ordinary  dislike  of  single  nymphs  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  to  those  who  make  splendid  alliances  under  their  very  eye — ^and  she 
more  than  suspected  the  secret  disaffection  of  the  lady.  But  the  name 
sounded  well ;  and  the  style  in  which  Lady  Binks  lived  was  a  credit  to  the 
place.  So  they  satisfied  their  mutual  dislike  with  saying  a  few  sharp  things 
to  each  other  occasionally,  but  all  under  the  mask  of  civility. 

Such  was  Lady  Binks ;  and  yet,  being  such,  her  dress,  and  her  equipage, 
and  carriages,  were  the  envy  of  half  the  Misses  at  the  Well,  who,  while  uie 
sat  disfiguring  with  suUenness  her  very  lovely  face,  (for  it  was  as  beautiful 
as  her  shape  was  exquisite,)  only  thought  she  was  proud  of  having  carried 
^er  point,  and  felt  herself,  with  her  large  fortune  and  diamond  bandeau,  no 
Ht  company  for  the  rest  of  the  party.  They  gave  way,  therefore,  vrith 
meekness  to  her  domineering  temper,  though  it  was  not  the  less  tyrannical, 
that  in  her  maiden  state  of  boydenhood,  she  had  been  to  some  of  them  an 
o^ect  of  slight  and  of  censure ;  and  Lady  Binks  had  not  forgotten  the 
ofiTences  offered  to  Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sisterhood  submitted  to 
her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants  endure  the  bullying  of  a  rude  and  boisterous 
captain  of  the  sea,  with  the  secret  determination  to  pay  it  home  to  their 
underlings  when  they  shall  become  captains  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance,  Lady  Binks  occupied   her 

Elace  at  the  dinner-table,  alternately  disconcerted  by  some  stupid  speech  of 
er  lord  and  master,  and  by  some  slight  sarcasm  from  Lady  Penelope,  to 
which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not. 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour,  Frank  T^rrel,  but  with- 
out addressing  him,  and  accepted  in  silence  the  usual  civilities  which  he 
proffered  to  her.  She  had  remarked  keenly  his  intervie  v  with  Sir  Bingo, 
and  knowing  by  experience  the  manner  in  which  her  honoured  lord  was 
wont  to  retreat  from  a  dispute  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  his 
genius  fur  getting  into  such  perplexities,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  had 
sustained  from  the  stranger  some  new  indignity ;  whon»,  therefore,  she  Te 
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ffotdt^  with  a  mixtnre  of  feeling,  scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  r  leased 
witk  him  fur  having  given  pain  to  him  whom  she  hated,  or  angry  with  him 
for  having  affronted  one  in  whose  degradation  her  own  was  necessarily  in- 
folved.  There  might  be  other  thoughts — on  the  whole,  she  regarded  hiir 
with  mach  though  with  mute  attention.  He  paid  her  but  little  in  return, 
being  almost  entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  tne  questions  of  the  engross- 
ing Lady  Penelope  Fenfeather. 

Receiving  polite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to  her  inquiries  concern* 
ing  his  late  avocations,  her  ladyship  could  only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been 
travelling  in  several  remote  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia.  Baffled, 
but  not  repulsed,  the  ladv  continued  her  courtesy,  by  pointing  out  to  him, 
18  a  stranger,  several  individuals  of  the  company  to  whom  she  proposed 
introducing  him,  as  persons  from  whose  society  he  mieht  derive  either  profit 
or  amusement.  In  the  midst  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  however,  she  sud- 
denly stopped  short. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "if  I  say  I  have  been 
watching  your  thoughts  for  some  moments,  and  that  I  have  detected  you  7 
All  the  while  I  have  been  talking  of  these  good  folks,  and  that  you  have 
been  making  such  civil  replies,  that  they  might  be  with  great  propriety  and 
utility  inserted  in  the  *  Familiar  Dialogues,  teaching  foreigners  now  lo  ex- 
press themselves  in  English  upon  ordinary  occasions' — your  mind  has  been 
entirely  fixed  upon  that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained  there  opposite 
betwixt  oar  worthy  president  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks.'' 

**  I  own,  madam,''  he  answered,  "  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  such  a 
fistinguished  seat  unoccupied,  while  the  table  is  rather  crowded." 

**  Oh,  confess  more,  sir  I  —  Confess  that  to  a  poet  a  seat  unoccupied  —  the 
^air  of  Banquo  —  has  more  charms  than  if  it  were  filled  even  as  an  alder- 
man would  fill  it — What  if  *the  Dark  Ladye'*  should  glide  in  and  occupy 
it?  —  Would  you  have  courage  to  stand  the  vision,  Mr.  Tyrrel?  —  I  assure 
you  the  thing  is  not  impossible." 

**  What  b  not  impossible.  Lady  Penelope?"  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. 

''Startled  already? — Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your  enduring  the  awful  in- 
terview." 

••What  interview?  who  is  expected?"  said  Tyrrel,  unable  with  the  utmost 
exertion  to  suppress  some  signs  of  curiosity,  though  he  suspected  the  whole 
to  be  merely  some  mystification  of  her  ladyship. 

••  How  delighted  1  am,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  found  out  where  you  are 
vulnerable ! — £xpected~-did  I  say  expected  ? — no,  not  expected. 

*She  cMa*.  like  Night,  from  land  to  land, 
Sb«  hath  atnuiifte  power  of  tptioch.' 

— ^Bnt  come,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy,  and  I  will  be  generous  and  explain. « 
We  call — that  is,  among  ourselves,  you  understand — Miss  Clara  Mowbray, 
the  sister  of  that  gentleman  that  sits  next  to  Miss  Parker,  the  Darke  Ladye, 
and  that  seat  is  lefl  for  her.  —  For  she  was  expected  —  no,  not  expected  —  I 
forget  again  I-— but  it  was  thought  possible  she  might  honour  us  to-day,  when 
our  feast  was  so  full  and  piquant. — Her  brother  is  our  Lord  of  the  Manor — 
tad  so  they  pay  her  that  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visiter  —  and 
neither  Lady  Binks  nor  I  think  of  objecting — she  is  a  singular  young  per- 
son, Clara  Mowbray — she  amuses  me  very  much — I  am  always  rather  glad 
to  see  her." 

"  She  is  not  to  oome  hither  to-day,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  am  I  so  to  understand 
your  ladyship  ?" 


•  The  nark  Ladfe  li  one  of  thoae  tantalMnfr  ftainneBts  in  wfaMi  Mr.  ColeridR*  has  ehown  m  what  etq«|. 
itti  pttwcn  nf  poetry  he  ban  soflbred  to  remain  ancultiTated.    Let  oa  he  thankful  for  what  we  have  rereived. 
Iter.    The  unfasliioned  ore,  drawn  from  ao  nch  a  mine,  la  worth  all  to  which  art  can  add  ita  hiRtieat 
RU  when  drawn  from  te«  abundant  aoaroea.    The  veraee  beinmiinf  tbe  poem,  which  an  pabUahed 
tra  ieid  16  ha«n  aoothad  the  tuft  boon  of  Mr.  Pas.    Thef  era  the  atenaaa  entitled  Lovs. 
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"Why  it  is  past  her  time— even  her  time,"  said  Lady  Penelope — *'  liaii^ 
4ra8  kept  back  half  an  hour,  and  oar  poor  invalids  were  famisning,  as  yoa 
mav  see  by  the  deeds  they  have  done  since. — But  Clara  is  an  odd  cieature, 
and  if  she*  took  it  into  her  head  to  oome  hither  at  this  moment,  hither  slic 
would  come  —  she  is  very  whimsical. — Many  people  think  her  handsome— 
but  she  looks  so  like  something  from  another  world,  that  she  makea  hm 
always  think  of  Mat  Lewis's  Spectre  Lady." 
And  she  repeated  with  much  cadence, 

"'There  ie  a  thine— there  la  a  thing, 
I  ftun  would  have  from  thee; 
I  fiiin  would  have  that  m  gold  rinf, 
O  wamor.  ctve  it  me  r 

**  And  then  you  remember  his  answer : 

'Thia  ring  Lord  Bmoke  fhim  hia  daoghter  took. 

And  a  mlemn  («th  he  aware. 
That  that  Imlye  wj  bride  ahtiaid  be 
When  thia  eruaade  waa  o'er.' 

You  do  figures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Tyrrel  7  —  Yon  shall 
make  a  sketch  for  me — a  slight  thing — for  sketches,  I  think,  show  the  free- 
dom of  art  better  than  finished  pieces  —  I  dote  on  the  first  coruscations  of 
genius  —  flashing  like  lightning  from  the  cloud  I  —  You  shall  make  a  sketch 
for  my  own  boudoir — my  dear  sulky  den  at  Air  Castle,  and  Clara  Mowbray 
shall  sit  for  the  Ghost  Ladye." 

'*  That  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  your  ladyship's  friend,^'  leplied 
Tyrrel. 

''  Friend  ?  We  don't  get  quite  that  length,  though  I  like  Clara  yenr  welL 
—  Quite  sentimental  cast  of  face,  —  I  think  I  saw  an  antique  in  the  LouTrt 
Tcry  like  her — (I  was  there  in  1800) — quite  an  antique  countenance  —  eyet 
•omething  hollowed — care  has  dug  caves  for  them,  but  they  are  caves  of  the 
most  beautiful  marble  arched  with  jet — a  straight  nose,  and  absolutely  th# 
Grecian  mouth  and  chin  —  a  profusion  of  long  straight  black  hair,  with  thf 
whitest  skin  you  ever  saw  —  as  white  as  the  whitest  parchment  —  and  not  t 
shade  of  colour  in  her  cheek  —  none  whatever  —  If  she  would  be  naughty, 
and  borrow  a  prudent  touch  of  complexion,  she  might  be  called  beautiful. 
£Yen  as  it  is,  many  think  her  so,  although  surely,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  three  colours 
are  necessary  to  the  female  face.  However,  we  used  to  call  her  the  Melpo- 
mene of  the  Spring  last  season,  as  we  called  Lady  Binks  —  who  was  not 
then  Lady  Binks  —  our  Euphrosyne  —  Did  we  not,  my  dear?" 

"  Did  we  not  what,  madam  ?"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  something 
sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonged  to  so  beautiful  a  countenance. 

"  1  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie,  my  love,"  answered 
Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  was  only  assuring  Mr.  Tyrrel  that  you  were  once 
Euphrosyne,  though  now  so  much  under  the  banners  of  II  Penseroso." 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or  the  other,"  answered  Lady 
Binks ;  "  one  thing  I  certainly  am  not — I  am  not  capable  of  understanding 
your  ladyship's  wit  and  learning." 

*•  Poor  soul,"  whispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrel ;  "  we  know  what  we 
are,  we  know  not  what  we  may  be.  —  And  now,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  been 
Tour  sibyl  to  guide  you  through  this  Elysium  of  ours,  I  think,  in  reward,  I 
deserve  a  little  confidence  in  return." 

"  If  I  had  any  to  bestow,  which  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree  interest- 
ing to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Tyrrel. 

"  Oh  t  cruel  man  -»  he  will  not  understand  me  I"  exclaimed  the  lady  -» 
**  In  plain  words,  then,  a  peep  into  your  portfolio — just  to  see  what  objects 
you  have  rescued  from  natural  decay,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  pencil, 
lou  do  not  know  —indeed,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  do  not  know  ho ir  I  dote  upon 
your  *  serenely  silent  art,'  second  to  poetry  alone  —  equal  —  superior  per- 
haps —  to  music." 

*  I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth  the  attention  of  sarh  t 
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adge  as  rouv  ladyship/'  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  such  trifles  as  your  ladyship 
as  seen,  I  sometimes  lea^e  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  have  been  sketching. ' 

"  As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes  7 — Oh,  the  thonehi- 
less  prodigality  I  —  Mr.  Winterblossom,  do  you  hear  this  ? — We  mnst  foUow 
Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves  behind  him." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laughter  on  Sir  Bingo's  side 
of  the  table,  which  she  chastised  by  an  angry  glance,  and  then  proceeded 
emphatically. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel  —  this  must  nd  be  —  this  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,  my 
good  sir,  to  which  even  Genius  must  stoop  its  flight  We  mnst  oonsult  the 
engraver  —  though  perhaps  you  etch  as  well  as  you  draw?" 

'*  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  edging  in  a  word  with 
difficulty,  "  from  the  freedom  of  Mr.  TyrrePs  touch." 

"  I  will  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  little  copper  now  and  then,"  said 
Tyrrel,  '*  since  I  am  charged  with  the  crime  by  such  good  judges ;  but  it 
has  only  been  by  way  of  experiment." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  "  my  darling  wish  is  accomplished  I  — - 
We  have  long  desired  to  have  the  remarkable  and  most  romantic  spots  of  our 
little  Arcadia  here  —  spots  consecrated  to  friendship,  the  fine  arts,  the  loves 
and  the  graces,  immortalised  by  the  graver's  art,  faithful  to  its  charge  of 
fame  ^  you  shall  labour  on  this  task,  Mr.  Tyrrel;  we  will  all  assist  with 
notes  and  illustrations —  we  will  all  contribute  —  only  some  of  us  must  be 
permitted  to  remain  anonymous  —  Fairy  favours,  you  know,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
must  be  kept  secret  —  And  you  shall  be  allowed  the  pillage  of  the  Album — 
some  sweet  things  there  of  Mr.  Chatterly's — and  Mr.  Edgit,  a  gentleman  of 
your  own  profession,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid — Dr.  Quackleben  will  con- 
tribute some  scientific  notices.  —  And  for  subscription " 

"Financial — financial— -your  leddyship,  I  speak  to  order  I"  said  the 
writer,  interrupting  Lady  Fenelope  with  a  tone  of  impudent  familiarity^ 
which  was  meant  doubtless  for  jocular  ease. 

**  How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?"  said  her  ladyship,  drawing 
herself  up. 

"  I  speak  to  order  I  —  No  warrants  for  money  can  be  extracted  before  in 
timation  to  the  Committee  of  Management" 

"  Pray  who  mentioned  money,  Air.  Meiklewham  7"  said  her  ladyship.  — - 
*' That  wretched  old  pettifogger,"  she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Tyrrel,  "thinks 
of  nothing  else  but  the  filthy  pelf." 

'*  Ye  spake  of  subscription,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  the  same  thing  as  money, 
differing  only  in  respect  of  time  —  the  subscription  being  a  contract  dt 
ikiiuro,  and  having  a  iracHi9  Umporis  in  gremio  —  And  I  nave  kend  mony 
nonest  folks  in  the  company  at  the  Well,  complain  of  the  subscriptions  as  a 

Seat  abuse,  as  obliging  them  either  to  look  unlike  other  folk,  or  to  gie  ^ood 
wful  coin  for  ballants  and  picture-books,  and  things  they  caredna  a  pinch 
of  snuff  for." 

Several  of  thjs  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  assented  both  bv 
nods  and  murmurs  of  approbation  ;  and  the  orator  was  about  to  proceed^ 
when  Tyrrel  with  difficulty  procured  a  hearing  before  the  debate  went 
farther,  and  assured  the  company  that  her  ladyship's  goodness  had  led  her 
into  an  error ;  that  he  had  no  work  in  hand  worthy  of  their  patronage,  and, 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  for  Lady  Penelope's  goodness,  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  her  request.  There  was  some  tittering  at  her  lady* 
ship's  expense,  who,  as  the  writer  slyly  observed,  had  been  something 
ulironious  in  her  patronage.  Without  attempting  for  the  moment  any  rally, 
^as  indeed  tne  time  which  had  passed  since  tne  removal  of  the  dinner  scarce 
permitted  an  opportunity,)  Lady  Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladiee' 
retreat,  and  left  U  e  gentlemen  to  the  circulation  of  the  little. 

2d2 
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THB    TEA-TABLE. 


Whila  the  eapa. 
Which  cheer,  bnt  not  inebriate,  wait  cm  each. 

Oowrot. 

It  was  common  at  the  Well,  for  the  fair  guests  occasionally  to  give  tea  It 
0ie  company,  —  saoh  at  least  as,  from  their  rank  and  leading  in  the  littk 
society,  might  be  esteemed  fit  to  constitute  themselves  patronesses  of  an 
evening ;  and  the  same  lady  generally  carried  the  authoritji  she  had  acquired 
into  the  ball-room,  where  two  fiddles  and  a  bass,  at  a  guinea  a  night,  with 
a  guctntum  sufficit  of  tallow-candles,  (against  the  use  of  which  Lady  Pene- 
lope often  mutinied,)  enabled  the  company  —  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase 
^  '*  to  close  the  evening  on  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  lion  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel,  had  so 
little  answered  the  high-wrought  expectations  of  Lady  Penelope,  that  she 
rather  regretted  having  ever  given  herself  any  trouble  about  him,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  having  manoeuvred  herself  into  the  patronage  of  the  teai- 
table  for  the  evening,  to  the  great  expenditure  of  souchong  and  congo. 
Accordingly,  her  ladyship  had  no  sooner  summoned  her  own  woman,  and 
her  JiUe  de  chambre^  to  make  tea,  with  her  page,  footman,  and  postilion,  to 
hand  it  about,  (in  which  duty  they  were  assisted  by  two  richly-laced  and 
thickly-powdered  footmen  of  Lady  Binks's,  whose  liveries  put  to  shame  th« 
more  modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  and  even  dimmed  the  glory  of  the 
suppressed  coronet  upon  the  buttons,)  than  she  began  to  vilipend  and  de- 
preciate what  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 

"  This  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  authoritative  decision,  "  seems 
after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  person  —  quite  a  commonplace  man,  who, 
she  dared  say,  had  considered  his  condition,  in  going  to  the  old  ale-house, 
much  better  than  they  had  done  for  him,  when  they  asked  him  to  the  Publie 
Rooms.  He  had  known  his  own  place  better  than  they  did  —  there  was 
nothing  uncommon  in  his  appearance  or  conversation  —  nothing  at  all  ^rap- 
parU  —  she  scarce  believed  he  could  even  draw  that  sketch.  Mr.  Winteiv 
blossom,  indeed,  made  a  great  deal  of  it;  but  then  all  the  world  knew  that 
every  scrap  of  engraving  or  drawing,  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  contrived 
to  make  his  own,  was,  the  instant  it  came  into  his  collection,  the  finest  thing 
that  ever  was  seen  —  that  was  the  way  with  collectors  —  their  geese  were 
all  swans." 

"And  your  ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose,  my  dearest  Lady 
Pen,"  said  Lady  Binks. 

'*lfy  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks  I  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  have  de- 
served the  appropriation." 

*'  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  Lady  Penelope ;  I  only  mean,  that  for  a  fori- 
night  and  more  you  have  spoke  constantly  q/'this  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  all  dinnei^ 
time  you  spoke  to  him." 

The  fair  company  began  to  collect  around,  at  hearing  the  word  dear  so 
often  repeated  in  the  same  brief  dialogue,  which  induced  them  t  >  expeol 
sport,  and,  like  the  vulgar  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  form  a  ring  for  the  ex- 
pected combatants. 

**  He  sat  betwixt  us.  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady  Penelope,  wiih  dignity* 
*  You  had  your  usual  headach,  you  know,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  conii- 
pany,  I  spoke  for  one." 

"Tor  two,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Lady  Binks.  "  1  meai:,'' 
•ha  added,  softening  the  exprea^on,  "  for  yourself  and  me." 
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*  I  am  sorry,"  snid  Lady  Penelope,  "  I  should  have  spoken  for  one  whc 
flan  speak  so  smartly  for  herself,  as  my  dear  Lady  Binks  —  I  did  not,  by 
any  means,  desire  to  engross  the  conversation  —  I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  mis 
tafce  aboat  this  man." 

"I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  which  implied  something 
more  than  mere  assent  to  Lady  Penelope's  proposition. 

*'  I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,"  said  the  Lady  Penelope ;  "  or  if  he  is, 
be  most  be  doing  things  for  some  Magazine,  or  Encyclopeaia,  or  some  such 
natter/' 

**/ doubt,  too,  if  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said  Lady  Binks.  "  If  so, 
be  is  of  liie  very  highest  class,  for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better-bred 


"  There  are  yery  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Penelope.  "  It  is  the  pro- 
fSession  of  a  gentleman." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "but  the  poorer  class  have  often  to 
struggle  with  poverty  and  dependence.  In  general  society,  they  are  like 
eommercial  people  in  presence  of  their  customers ;  and  that  is  a  difficult 
part  to  sustain.  And  so  you  see  them  of  all  sorts  —  shy  and  reserved,  when 
they  are  oonscious  of  merit  —  petulant  and  whimsical,  by  way  of  showing 
their  independence  —  intrusive,  in  order  to  appear  easy  —  and  sometimes 
obsequious  and  fawning,  when  they  chance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  you 
seldom  see  them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  therefore  I  hold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to 
be  either  an  artist  of  the  first  class,  raised  completely  above  the  necessity 
and  degradation  of  patronaee,  or  else  to  be  no  professional  artist  at  all.** 

Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  much  such  a  regard  as  Balaam 
may  (^ave  cast  upon  his  ass,  when  he  discovered  the  animal's  eapacity  for 
holdiDg  «ii  argument  with  him.     She  muttered  to  herself — 

"JfoN  OM  parUt  et  meme  U  park  bknT 


But,  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks  seemed  disposed  to  enter 
into,  she  replied  with  good-humour,  "  Well,  dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull 
caps  about  this  man  —  nay,  I  think  your  good  opinion  of  him  gives  him  new 
value  in  my  eyes.  That  is  always  the  way  with  us,  my  goodfriend  I  We 
may  confess  it,  when  there  are  none  of  these  conceited  male  wretches 
among  us.  We  will  know  what  he  really  is  —  he  shall  not  wear  fern-seed, 
and  walk  among  us  invisible  thus  — what  say  you,  Maria  ?" 

**  Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answered  Miss  Digges,  whose  ready 
ehatter  we  have  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  '*  he  is  a  very  handsome 
man,  though  his  nose  is  too  big,  and  his  mouth  too  wide  —  but  his  teeth  are 
like  pearl  —  and  he  has  such  eyes!  —  especially  when  your  ladyship  spoke 
to  him.  I  don't  think  you  looked  at  his  eyes  —  they  are  quite  deep  and 
dark,  and  full  of  glow,  like  what  you  read  to  us  in  the  letter  from  that  lady, 
about  Robert  Burns." 

"  UilOn  my  word,  miss,  you  come  on  finely,"  said  Lady  Penelope. — "  One 
had  need  take  care  what  they  read  or  talk  about  before  you,  I  see — Gome, 
Jones,  baye  mercy  upon  us — put  an  end  to  that  symphony  of  tinkling  cups 
and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act  of  tho  tea-table  begin,  if  you  please." 

'*  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?"  said  honest  Mrs.  Blower,  for  the 
first  time  admitted  into  this  worshipful  society,  and  busily  employed  in 
arranging  an  Indian  handkerchief,  that  might  have  made  a  mainsail  for  one 
of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers,  which  she  spread  carefully  on  her 
knee,  to  prevent  damage  to  a  flowered  black  silk  gown  from  the  repiist  of 
tea  and  cake,  to  which  she  proposed  to  do  due  honour,  —  '*  Does  her  leddy- 
ship mean  the  grace?  I  see  the  minister  is  just  coming  in. — Iler  leddyship 
waits  till  ye  say  a  blessing,  an  ye  please,  sir." 

Mr.  Wiuterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chaplain,  his  toe  having  given 
aim  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the  dining-table,  though  he  saw  every  feature  in 
Uis  poor  woman's  face  swoln  with  desire  to  procure  information  concerning 
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the  WH28  Aud  customs  of  the  place,  piissed  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
regardless  of  her  agony  of  curiosity. 

A  moment  after,  she  iiras  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Qaackleben, 
whose  maxim  being,  that  one  patient  was  as  well  worth  attention  as  another, 
and  who  knew  by  experience,  that  the  honoraria  of  a  godly  wife  of  the 
Bow-head  were  as  apt  to  be  forthcoming,  (if  not  more  so,)  as  my  Lady 
Penelope's,  he  e'en  sat  himself  quietly  down  by  Mrs.  Blower,  and  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  kindness  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  to  hope  she  hal 
not  forgotten  taking  a  table-spoonful  of  spirits  burnt  to  a  reiidiaimt  in 
order  to  qualify  the  crudities. 

*'  Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  "  I  loot  the  brandy  bum  as 
lang  as  I  dought  look  at  the  gude  creature  wasting  its  sell  that  gate  —  and 
then,  when  I  was  fain  to  put  it  out  for  very  thrift,  1  did  take  a  thimblefiil 
of  it,  (although  it  is  not  the  thine  I  am  used  to.  Dr.  Quackleben,}  and  I 
winna  say  but  that  it  did  me  good." 

**  Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  no  friend  to  the  nam 
of  alcohol  in  general,  but  there  are  particular  cases  —  there  are  particalar 
oases,  Mrs.  Blower  —  My  venerated  instructor,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
our  profession  that  ever  lived,  took  a  wine-glassful  of  old  ram,  mixed  with 
sugar,  every  day  after  his  dinner." 

"Ay?  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  comfortable  doctor  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Blower.  '*  He  wad  maybe  ken  something  of  my  case.  Is  he  living,  think 
ye,  sir?" 

'■  Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben ;  "  and  there  are 
but  few  of  his  pupiu  that  can  fill  his  place,  I  assure  ye.  If  I  could  be 
thought  an  exception,  it  is  only  because  I  was  a  favourite.  Ah  I  blessings 
on  the  old  red  cloak  of  him  I — It  covered  more  of  the  healing  science  than 
the  gowns  of  a  whole  modem  university." 

"There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blower,  "that  has  been  muckle  recom- 
mended about  Edinburgh — Macgregor,  I  think  they  ca'  him — ^folk  come  far 
and  near  to  see  him."* 

"  I  know  who  you  mean,  ma'am— a  clever  man — no  denying  it — a  clever 
man-  but  there  are  certain  cases — ^yours,  for  example— and  I  think  that  of 
many  that  come  to  drink  this  water  —  which  I  cannot  say  I  think  he  per- 
fectly understands  —  hasty  —  very  hasty  and  rapid.  Now  I  —  I  give  the 
disease  its  own  way  at  first  —  then  watch  it,  Mrs.  Blower — watch  the  tarn 
of  the  tide." 

"  A^,  troth,  that's  true,"  responded  the  widow ;  "  John  Blower  was  aye 
watchmg  turn  of  tide,  puir  man." 

"  Then  he  is  a  starving  Doctor,  Mrs.  Blower — reduces  diseases  as  soldiers 
do  towns  —  by  famine,  not  considering  that  the  friendly  inhabitants  sofTer 
as  much  as  the  hostile  garrison — ahem  I" 

Here  he  gave  an  important  and  emphatic  cough,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  stimulus,  Mrs.  Blow^t— but 
nature  must  be  supported  —  a  generous  diet — cordials  judiciously  thrown 
in  —  not  without  the  advice  of  a  medical  man  —  that  is  my  opinion,  Mrs. 
Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend— others  may  starve  their  patients  if  they  have 
a  mind." 

"  It  wadna  do  for  me,  the  starving,  Dr.  Keekerben,"  said  the  alarmed 
relict,  —  "  it  wadna  do  for  me  at  a'  —  Just  a'  I  can  do  to  wear  through  the 
day  with  the  sma'  supports  that  nature  requires  —  not  a  soul  to  look  after 
me.  Doctor,  since  John  Blower  was  ta'en  awa. — Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  (to 
the  servant  who  handed  the  tea,)  —  "thank  ye,  my  bonny  man,"  (to  the 
page  who  served  the  cake) — "  Now,  dinna  ye  think,  Doctor,"  (in  a  low  and 
confidential  voice,)  "that  her  leddyship's  tea  is  rather  of  the  weakliest—^ 

*  Tbe  late  Dr.  Grrgonr  is  probably  intimated,  a^  one  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Callea%  pemml  1'^^  ii 
i«dy  lueutioned.    Dr.  Oregory  wee  diatiuenished    v  patting  h»  paiients  on  a  n? ere 
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waiei  be¥ritched,  I  thinks -and  Mrs.  Joces,  as  tbey  ca'  her,  has  cut  die  seed 
isake  lerj  thin  V* 

-*  It  is  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Blower/'  answered  Dr.  Quackleben ;  **  and  hoi 
ladyship's  tea  is  excellent  But  your  taste  is  a  little  chilled,  which  is  not 
uncommon  at  the  first  use  of  the  waters,  so  that  you  are  not  sensible  of  thb 
flaTour-^we  must  support  the  system — we  reinforce  the  digestive  powers — 
£^ve  me  leave — ^you  are  a  stranger,  Mrs.  Blower,  and  I  must  take  care  of  you 
^— I  have  an  elixir  which  will  put  that  matter  to  rights  in  a  moment." 

So  saying.  Dr.  Quackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  small  portable  oase 
of  medicines  —  "  Catch  me  without  my  tools"  —  he  said ;  '*  here  I  have  the 
real  useful  pharmacopeia — the  rest  is  all  humbug  and  bard  names  *-thia 
little  case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month,  spring  and  fall,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well, 
and  no  one  will  die  till  his  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a  laree  vial  or  small  flask, 
full  of  a  high  coloured  liquid,  of  which  he  mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in 
Mrs.  Blower's  cup,  who,  immediately  afterwards,  allowed  that  the  flavour 
was  improved  beyond  all  belief,  and  that  it  was  "  vera  comfortable  and 
restorative  indeed." 

"Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints.  Doctor?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
who  had  strolled  towards  them,  and  held  out  his  cup  to  the  physician. 

'*I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  Dr.  Quae* 
kleben,  shutting  up  his  case  with  great  coolness ;  '*  your  case  is  oedematous, 
and  you  treat  it  your  own  way — you  are  as  good  a  physician  as  I  am,  and 
I  never  interfere  with  another  practitioner's  patient." 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom,  **  I  must  wait  till  Sir  Bingo  comes 
in — be  has  a  hunting-flask  usually  about  him,  which  contains  as  good  medi« 
eine  as  yours  to  the  full." 

"  You  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  sedentary  habits — he  has  ordered  another  maenum." 

"  Sir  Bingo  is  an  unco  name  for  a  man  o'  quality,  dinna  ye  think  sae. 
Dr.  Cocklehen  ?"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "  John  Blower,  when  he  was  a  wee 
bit  in  the  wind's  eye,  as  he  ca'd  it,  puir  fallow-^used  to  sing  a  sang  about  a 
dog  they  ca'd  Bingo,  that  suld  hae  belanged  to  a  farmer." 

"  Our  Bingo  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam  —  or  if  a  dog,  he  is  a  sad  do^" 
laid  Mr.  Winterblossom,  applauding  his  own  wit,  by  one  of  his  own  inim* 
itable  smiles. 

"  Or  a  mad  dog,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Ghatterlv,  "  for  he  drinks  no  water ;" 
and  he  also  smiled  gracefully  at  the  thoughts  of  having  trumped,  as  it 
were,  the  president's  pun. 

**  Twa  pleasant  men.  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "  and  so  is  Sir  Bungy  too, 
for  that  matter ;  but  oh  1  is  nae  it  a  pity  he  should  bide  sae  lang  by  the 
bottle  ?  It  was  puir  John  Blower's  faut  too,  that  weary  tipplinff ;  when  he 
wan  to  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  there  was  nae  raisme  nim.^But 
(hey  are  taking  awa  the  things,  and.  Doctor,  is  it  not  an  awfu'  thin^  that 
the  creature-comforts  should  hae  been  used  without  grace  or  thanksgiving? 
—  that  Mr.  Chitterling,  if  he  really  be  a  minister,  has  muckle  to  answer 
for  that  be  neelects  his  Master's  service." 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Mr«  Chatterly  is  scarce  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary." 

A  minister  potentiary — ah,  lioctor,  I  doubt  that  is  some  iest  of  yours,'' 
the  widow ;  "  that's  sae  like  puir  John  Blower.  When  I  wad  hae  had 
him  gie  up  the  Lovely  Peggy,  ship  and  cargo,  (the  vessel  was  named  after 
«ie,  Doctor  Kittleben,)  to  be  remembered  in  the  praters  o'  the  congregation, 
lie  wad  say  to  me,  '  they  may  pray  that  stand  the  nsk,  Peggv  Bryce,  tor  I've 
made  insurance.'  He  was  a  merry  man,  Doctor ;  but  he  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him,  for  a'  his  lieht  way  of  speakine,  as  deep  as  ony  skipper  that 
•Ter  loosed  anchor  from  Leith  Roads.  I  hae  Seen  a  forsaken  creature  sinco 
aia  death  ^  Oh  the  weaiy  days  and  nights  that  I  have  had  I  —  and  tha 
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weight  CD  th  >  Bpirito — the  spirito,  Doctor  I — though  I  canna  aay  I  hae  beea 
easier  since  I  hae  been  at  the  Wall  than  even  now  —  if  I  kend  what  I  WM 
awing  je  for  elicketer,  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me  muckle  heart's  good,  forbj 
the  or>ening  of  my  mind  to  tou  ?" 

"  Fie,  fie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow  palled  oat  a  sealskin 
pouch,  such  OS  sailors  carry  tobacco  in,  but  apparently  well  staffed  with 
Dank-noted, — **  Fie,  fie,  madam — I  am  no  apothecary — I  have  my  diploma 
from  Leyden  —  a  regular  physician,  madam,  -^  the  elixir  is  heartily  at  yoar 
service  ;  and  should  you  want  any  advice,  no  man  will  be  prouder  to  assist 
jOQ  than  your  humble  servant." 

.  '*  I  am  sure  I  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  kindness.  Dr.  Kickalpin,"  said 
the  widow,  folding  up  her  pouch ;  "  this  was  puir  John  Blower's  spUuchan,* 
as  they  ca'  it  —  I  e'en  wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  was  a  kind  man,  and  left 
me  comfortable  in  warld's  gudes ;  but  comforts  liae  their  cumbers,  —  to  be 
a  lone  woman  is  a  sair  weird.  Dr.  Kettlepin." 

Dr.  Quackleben  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that  of  the  widow,  and 
entered  into  a  closer  communication  with  her,  in  a  tone  doubtless  of  more 
delicate  consolation  than  was  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  company  at  large. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  watering-place  is,  that  every  one's  affairs 
seem  to  be  put  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  whole  company,  so  that^ 
in  all  probaoility,  the  various  flirtations,  liaisons,  and  so  forth,  which  natu- 
rally take  place  in  the  society,  are  not  only  the  subject  of  amusement  to  tb« 
parties  engaged,  but  also  to  the  lookers  on ;  that  is  to  say,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  whole  community,  of  which  for  the  time  the  said  parties  are 
members.  Lady  Penelope,  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  region,  watchful 
over  all  her  circle,  was  not  long  of  observing  that  the  Doctor  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  engaged  in  close  communication  with  the  widow,  and  that  be  bad 
even  ventured  to  take  hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with  a  manner  which 
partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitor,  and  of  the  medical  adviser. 

*'  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  who  can  that  comely  dame 
be,  on  whom  our  excellent  and  learned  Doctor  looks  with  such  unoommoa 
regard  ?" 

"  Fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  *'  that  is  all  I  know  of 
her  —  a  mercantile  person." 

"  A  carrack,  Sir  President,"  said  the  chaplain, "  richly  laden  with  colonial 

£  reduce,  by  name  the  Lovely  Peggy  Brvce  —  no  master  —  the  late  John 
slower  of  North  Leith  having  pushed  off  his  boat  for  the  S^gian  Creek, 
and  left  the  vessel  without  a  hand  on  board." 

'*The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  turning  her  glass  towards  thMB, 

seems  willing  to  play  the  part  of  pilot." 
I  dare  say  he  will  be  willing  to  change  her  name  and  register/'  snid 
Mr.  Ghatterly. 

**  He  can  do  no  less  in  common  requital,"  said  Winterblossom.  "  Shm 
has  changed  his  name  six  times  in  the  five  minutes  that  I  stood  within  hear* 
ing  of  them.'' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  my  dear  Lady  Binks  t"  said  Ladj 
Penelope. 

"  Madam  ?"  said  Lady  Binks,  starting  from  a  reverie,  and  answering  as 
one  who  either  had  not  heard,  or  did  not  understand  the  question. 

**I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  ^oing  on  yonder?" 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Penelope's  glance^ 
fixed  the  widow  and  the  Doctor  with  one  bold  fashionable  stare,  and  then 
dropping  her  hand  slowly,  said  with  indifference,  "I  really  see  nothing 
there  worth  thinking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "one's 
thoughts,  I  suppose,  are  so  much  engrossed  with  one's  own  perfect  happi* 

*  A  Air  poBcli  fiir  Igmiiiiic  tobaeoA 
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.       .  ihmi  thej  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugh  like  other  folks 
Miss  Rachel  fionnyrigg  would  have  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran  over,  bad  she 
seen  what  Ladj  Binks  cares  so  little  about —  I  dare  saj  it  must  be  an  all* 
Buffioient  happiness  to  be  married." 

'*  Ue  would  bo  a  happy  man  that  could  convince  your  ladyship  of  that  in 
good  earnest/'  said  Mr.  Winterblossom. 

*'  Oh,  who  knows  —  the  whim  may  strike  me,''  replied  the  lady ;  "  bat 
no  —  no — no  ; — and  that  is  three  times." 

**  Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  president,  "  and  let  nine* 
teen  nay-says  be  a  grant." 

"  If  I*  should  say  a  thousand  Noes,  there  exists  not  the  alchymy  in  living 
man  that  could  extract  one  Yes  out  of  the  whole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship. 
"  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Queen  Bess  I — She  set  us  all  an  example  to  keep 
power  when  we  have  it —  What  noise  is  that?" 

"Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  divine.  "I  hear  the 
Captain's  voice,  else  most  silent,  commanding  them  to  keep  peace,  in  the 
devil's  name  and  that  of  the  ladies." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this**  is  too  bad  of  that  lord  and 
master  of  yours,  and  of  Mowbray,  who  might  have  more  sense,  and  of  the 
rest  of  that  claret-drinking  set,  to  be  quarrelling  and  alarming  our  nerves 
every  evening  with  presenting  their  pistols  perpetually  at  each  other,  like 
sportsmen  confined  to  the  house  upon  a  rainy  Izth  of  August.  I  am  tired 
of  the  Peace-maker  —  he  but  skins  the -business  over  in  one  case  to  have  it 
break  oat  elsewhere.  —  What  think  you,  love,  if  wo  were  to  give  out  in 
orders,  that  the  next  quarrel  which  may  arise,  shall  be  bojia  Jide  fought  to 
an  end? — We  will  all  go  out  and  see  it,  and  wear  the  colours  on  each  side; 
and  if  there  should  a  funeral  come  of  it,  we  will  attend  it  in  a  body. — Weeds 
are  so  becoming !  —  Are  they  not,  my  dear  Lady  Binks?  Look  at  Widow 
Blower  in  her  deep  black — don't  you  envy  her,  my  love?" 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and  hasty  answer,  but  checked 
herself  perhaps  under  the  recollection  that  she  could  not  prudently  come 
to  an  open  breach  with  Lady  Penelope. — At  the  same  moment  a  door  opened, 
and  a  lady  dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  and  wearing  a  black  veil  over  her  hat, 
appeared  at  the  entry  of  the  apartment. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  with  her 
very  best  tragic  start  —  "  My  dearest  Clara,  why  so  late?  and  why  thus? 
Will  you  step  to  my  drossing-rdom  — Jones  will  get  you  one  of  my  gowns 
—  we  are  just  of  a  size,  you  know — do,  pray  —  let  me  be  vain  of  something 
of  my  own  for  once,  by  seeing  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  female  friendship,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fair  hostess  bestowed  on  Miss  Mowbray  one  of  those  tender 
earesses,  which  ladies— God  bless  them  I — sometimes  bestow  on  each  other 
with  unnecessary  prodigality,  to  the  great  discontent  and  envy  of  the  male 
spectators. 

"You  are  flutterf  ^  my  dearest  Clara  —  you  are  feverish — I  am  sure  you 
are,"  continued  th^  iweetly  anxious  Lady  Penelope;  "let  me  persuade  you 
to  lie  down." 

"  Indeed  you  ara  mistaken.  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  who 
seemed  to  receive  much  as  a  matter  of  course  her  ladyship's  profusion  of 
affectionate  politeness :  —  I  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotted  hard,  that  is 
the  whole  mystery. — Let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  matter 
is  ended." 

'*  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  and  led  her  passive 
^iend  to  her  own  corner,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  recess,  in  which  she 
held  ber  little  court — ladies  and  gentlemen  curtsying  and  bowing  as  she 
massed ;  to  which  civilities  the  new  guest  made  no  more  return  tban  the 
noet  ordinary  politeness  rendered  unavoidable. 

Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  upright  in  her  chi^ir,  i|od 
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)Hmi  her  bead  very  stifflj ;  a  courtesy  which  Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  ihm 
same  stately  manner,  without  farther  greeting;  on  either  side. 

**  Now,  wha  can  that  be,  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Widow  Blower — *'  mind  je 
have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  the  grand  folk — wha  can  that  be  that 
Leddy  Penelope  bauds  such  a  racket  wi'  ? — and  what  for  does  she  come  wi' 
a  habit  and  a  oeaver-hat,  when  we  are  a'  (a  glance  at  her  own  gown)  in  our 
silks  and  satins  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  is  very  easy,"  said  the 
officious  Doctor.  **  She  is  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  sister  to' the  Lord  of  the 
Manor — the  gentleman  who  wears  the  green  coat,  with  an  arrow  on  the  cape. 
To  tell  why  she  wears  that  habit,  or  does  any  thing  else,  would  be  rather 
beyond  doctor's  skill.  Truth  is,  I  have  always  thought  she  was  a  little — a 
very  little^touched— call  it  nerves — hypochondria— K)r  what  you  wilL" 

**  Lord  help  us,  puir  thing!"  said  the  compassionate  widow. — "And  troth 
it  looks  like  it.  But  it's  a  shame  to  let  her  go  loose.  Doctor — she  might 
hurt  hersell,  or  somebody.  See,  she  has  ta'en  the  knife  I — Oh,  ifs  only  to 
cut  a  shave  of  the  diet-h>af.  She  winna  let  the  powder-monkey  of  a  boy 
help  her.  There's  judgment  fn  that  though.  Doctor,  for  she  can  cut  thick 
or  thin  as  she  likes. — Dear  me !  she  has  not  taken  mair  than  a  crumb,  that 
ane  would  pit  between  the  wires  of  a  canary-bird's  cage,  after  all. — I  wish 
she  would  Hft  up  that  lang  veil,  or  put  aff  that  riding  skirt,  Doctor.  She 
should  really  be  showed  the  regulations.  Doctor  KickeTshin." 

"  She  cares  about  no  rules  we  can  make,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
**  and  her  brother's  will  and  pleasure,  and  Lady  Penelope's  whim  of  in- 
dulging her,  carry  her  through  in  every  thing.  Tney  should  take  advice  on 
her  case." 

"  Ay,  truly,  it's  time  to  take  advice,  when  young  creatures  like  her  caper 
in  amang  dressed  leddies,  just  as  if  they  were  come  from  scampering  on 
Leith  sands. — Such  a  wark  as  my  leddy  makes  wi'  her.  Doctor !  Ye  wonld 
think  they  were  baith  fools  of  a  feather." 

'*They  might  have  flown  on  one  wing,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Dr. 
Quackleben;  "but  there  was  early  and  sound  advice  taken  in  Lady  Pene- 
lope's case.  My  friend,  the  late  £arl  of  Foatherhead,  was  a  man  of  jad|^ 
ment— did  little  in  his  family  but  by  rule  of  medicine — so  that,  what  with 
the  waters,  and  what  with  my  own  care,  Lad^  Penelope  is  only  freakish — 
fanciful — that's  all — and  her  quality  bears  it  out — the  peccant  principle 
might  have  broken  out  under  other  treatment." 

**Ay — she  has  been  weel-friended,"  said  the  widow;  "but  this  bairn 
Mowbray,  puir  thing  I  how  came  she  to  be  sae  left  to  hersell  ?" 

"  Her  mother  was  dead — ^her  father  thought  of  nothing  but  his  sports," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Her  brother  was  educated  in  England,  and  cared  for 
nobody  but  himself,  if  he  had  been  here.  What  education  she  got  was  at 
her  own  hand — what  reading  she  read  was  in  a  library  full  of  old  romances — 
what  friends  or  company  she  had  was  what  chance  sent  her — then  no  family* 
physician,  not  even  a  good  surgeon  within  ten  miles  I  And  so  you  cannot 
wonder  if  the  poor  thing  became  unsettled." 

"  Puir  thing  I^no  doctor  I — nor  even  a  surgeon ! — But,  Doctor,"  said  the 
VI  idow,  "  maybe  the  puir  thing  had  the  enjoyment  of  her  health  ye  ken,  and 
then " 

"  Ah  ?  ha,  ha  I — why  then,  madam,  she  needed  a  physician  far  more  than 
if  she  had  been  delicate.  A  skilful  physician,  Mrs.  Blower,  knows  how  to 
bring  down  that  robust  health,  which  is  a  very  alarming  state  of  the  frame 
when  it  is  considered  secundum  artent..  Most  sudden  deaths  happen  when 
people  are  in  a  robust  state  of  health.  Ah  1  that  state  of  perfect  health  it 
what  the  doctor  dreads  most  on  behalf  of  his  patient" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Doctor  I — I  am  quite  sensible,  nae  doubt,"  said  the  widow,  "  of 
Ihegreat  advantage  of  having  a  skeelfu'  person  about  ane." 

mre  the  Doctor's  voice,  in  his  earnestness  to  convince  Mrs  Blower  ef 
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die  danger  of  supposing  herself  capable  of  liring  and  breathing  without  a 
medical  man's  peniiission,  sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  of  which  our 
reporter  could  not  catch  the  sound.  He  was,  as  great  orators  will  aome 
times  be,  "  inaudible  in  the  gallery." 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara  Mowbray  with  her  caresses. 
In  what  degree  her  ladyship,  at  her  heart,  loved  this  young  person,  might 
be  difficult  to  ascertain, — probably  in  the  degree  in  which  a  child  loves  a 
favourite  toy.  But  Clara  was  a  toy  not  always  to  be  come  by^-as  whimsical 
in  her  way  as  her  ladyship  in  her  own,  only  that  poor  Clara's  singularities 
were  real,  and  her  ladyship's  chiefly  affected.  Without  adopting  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  Doctor's  conclusions  concerning  the  former,  she  was  certainly 
unequal  in  her  spirits ;  and  her  occasional  fits  of  levity  were  chequered  by 
very  long  intervals  of  sadness.  Her  levity  also  appeared,  in  the  world's 
eye,  greater  than  it  really  was  ;  for  she  had  never  been  under  the  restraint 
of  society  which  was  really  good,  and  entertained  an  undue  contempt  for 
that  which  she  sometimes  mingled  with ;  having  unhappily  none  to  teach 
her  the  important  truth,  that  some  forms  and  restraints  are  to  be  observed, 
less  in  respect  to  others  than  to  ourselves.  Her  dress,  her  manners,  and 
her  ideas,  were  therefore  very  much  her  own ;  and  though  they  became  her 
wonderfully,  yet  like  Ophelia's  garlands,  and  wild  snatches  of  melody,  they 
were  calculated  to  excite  compassion  and  melancholy,  even  while  they 
amused  the  observer. 

*'  And  why  came  you  not  to  dinner  ? — ^We  expected  you — ^your  throne  was 
prepared." 

*'  I  had  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  "  of  my  own  free  will. 
But  my  brother  says  your  ladyship  proposes  to  come  to  Shaws-Castle,  and 
lie  insisted  it  was  quite  right  and  necessary,  to  confirm  you  in  so  flattering 
a  purpose,  that  I  should  come  and  say,  Pray  do,  Lady  Penelope ;  and  so 
now  here  am  I  to  say,  Pray,  do  come." 

**Is  an  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alone^my  dear  Clara?— 
Lady  Binks  will  be  jealous." 

**  Bring  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension  to  honour  us" — [a  bow 
iras  very  stiffly  exchanged  between  the  ladies] — "  bring  Mr.  Springblossom — 
Winterblossom — and  all  the  lions  and  lionesses — we  have  room  for  the  whole 
eollection.  My  brother,  I  suppose,  will  bring  his  own  particular  regiment 
of  bears,  which,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  monkeys  seen  in  all  caravans, 
will  complete  the  menagerie.  How  you  are  to  be  entertained  at  Shaws- 
Castle,  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  not  my  business,  but  John's." 

**  We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
"  a  diJeOmer  d  la  fourchetU — we  know,  Clara,  you  would  die  of  doing  the 
honours  of  a  formal  dinner." 

**"  Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  long  enough  to  make  my  will,  and  bequeath 
all  large  parties  to  Old  Nick,  who  invented  them." 

**Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been  thwarted  by  this  free- 
spoken  young  lady,  both  in  her  former  character  of  a  coquette  and  romp, 
and  in  that  of  a  prude  which  she  at  present  wore — "Miss  Mowbray 
declares  for 

'Champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last."* 

"  The  chicken,  without  the  champagne,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray ;  '*  I  have  known  ladies  pay  dear  to  have  champagne  on  the  board. — 
By  the  by.  Lady  Penelope,  you  have  not  your  collection  in  the  same  order 
and  discipline  as  Pidcoctc  and  Polito.  There  was  much  growling  and  snarl- 
mg  in  the  lower  den  when  I  passed  it." 

'*  It  was  feeding  time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and  the  lower 
animals  of  every  class  become  pugnacious  at  that  hour — ^you  see  all  our 
«afer  and  well-conditioned  animals  are  loose,  and  in  good  order." 

'*  Oh,  yes — in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know — Well,  I  must  venture  to 
troes  the  hall  again  among  all  that  growling  and  grumbling— 1  would  I  had 
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ibe  fitfvy  prince's  quarters  of  mutton  to  toss  among  them  if  thej  shoakt 
break  ou^^Ue,  I  mean,  who  fetohed  water  from  the  Fountain  of  lions 
However,  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  take  the  back  way,  and  avoid  them.~ 
What  MajB  honest  Bottom  ? — 

*  For  if  thejr  thoald  m  liont  eoiM  in  atrife 
Into  each  place,  'twere  pttj  of  ttieir  life.* " 


"  Shall  I  go  with  jou,  mj  dear  V  said  Lady  Penelope. 

"No  —  I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that  —  I  think  some  of  them  are  lioot 
only  as  far  as  the  hide  is  concerned." 

**  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara  V* 

'*  Because  my  errand  is  finished — have  I  not  invited  you  and  yours  ?  and 
would  not  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  allow  I  have  done  the  polite  thing?" 

**  But  you  have  spoken  to  none  of  the  company — how  can  yon  be  ao  odd* 
my  love  r'  said  her  ladyship. 

'*  Why,  I  spoke  to  them  all  when  I  spoke  to  you  and  Lady  Binks — bat  I 
am  a  good  girl,  and  will  do  as  I  am  bia." 

So  saying,  she  looked  round  the  company,  and  addressed  each  of  t-bem 
with  an  affectation  of  interest  and  politeness,  which  thinly  concealed  scorn 
and  contempt. 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better — Mr.  Robert  Rymar — (I 
have  escaped  calling  him  Thomas  for  once)  —  I  hope  the  public  give  eii> 
oouragement  to  the  mufles — Mr.  Keelavine,  I  trust  your  pencil  is  busy — Mr. 
Chatterly,  I  have  no  doubt  your  flock  improves — Dr.  Quackle  ben,  I  am  sure 
yjur  patiento  recover.  — These  are  all  tlie  especials  of  the  worthy  company 
I  know — for  the  rest,  health  to  the  sick,  and  pleasure  to  the  healthy." 

"  Ton  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  these 
hasty  rides  agitate  your  nerves — they  do,  indeed — you  should  be  cauUoua — 
Shall  I  speak  to  Quackleben  ?" 

*'  To  neither  qua^  nor  quackle,  on  my  account,  my  dear  lady.  It  is  not 
as  you  would  seem  to  say,  by  your  winking  at  Lady  Binks — it  is  not,  in- 
deed —  I  shall  be  no  Lady  Ulementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the 
spring  of  St.  Ronan's  —  No  Ophelia  neither  —  though  I  will  say  with  her. 
Good-night,  ladies  —  Qood-night,  sweet  ladies  I  — and  now  —  not  my  coach, 
my  coach — but  my  horse,  my  horse  I" 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  by  a  side  passage,  leaving  the 
ladies  looking  at  each  other  significantly,  and  shaking  their  heads  with  ao 
expression  of  much  import. 

'*  Something  has  ruffled  the  poor  unhappy  girl,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I 
never  saw  her  so  very  odd  before." 

'*  Were  I  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  I  think,  as  Mrs.  High- 
more  says  in  the  farce,  her  madness  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  her  imperti- 


nence." 


*'  Oh  fie  I  my  sweet  Lady  Binks,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  spare  my  poor 
favourite  I  Tou,  surely,  of  all  others,  should  forgive  the  excesses  of  an 
amiable  eccentricity  of  temper.  —  Foreive  me,  my  love,  but  I  must  defend 
an  absent  friend — My  Lady  Binks,  I  am  very  sure,  is  too  generous  and 
candid  to 

*Hat«  for  arts  which  caused  heraolf  to  liae.'** 

'*  Not  being  conscious  of  any  high  elevation,  my  lady,"  answered  Lady 
Binks,  *'  I  do  not  know  any  arte  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  prao- 
tising  to  attain  it.  I  suppose  a  Scoteh  lady  of  an  ancient  family  may  become 
the  wife  of  an  English  oaronet,  and  no  very  extraordinary  great  cause  Ui 
wonder  at  it." 

*'  No,  surely  —  but  people  in  this  world  will,  you  know,  wonder  at  di^ 
thing,"  answered  Lady  Penelope. 

"  If  you  envy  me  my  poor  quiz,  Sir  Bingo,  I'll  get  you  a  botUr,  Li^y 
Vea." 
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"  I  don't  doubt  your  talents,  mj  dear ;  but  when  I  want  one,  I  will  goi 
one  for  mjself. — But  here  conies  the  whole  party  of  quizses. — Joliffe,  offer 
the  gentlemen  tea  —  then  get  the  floor  ready  for  the  dancers,  and  set  the 
sard-tables  in  the  next  room." 
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Tlwf  draw  the  cork,  they  broach  the  buTri« 
Am)  firat  they  kin,  and  then  thejr  qoarreL 

Prkmu 

Ir  the  reader  has  attended  much  to  the  manners  of  the  canine  race,  he 
Bay  have  remarked  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  individuals  ot 
the  different  sexes  carry  on  their  quarrels  among  each  other.  The  females 
are  testy,  petulant,  and  very  apt  to  indulge  their  impatient  dislike  of  each 
other's  presence,  or  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden  bark 
and  snap,  which  last  is  generally  made  as  much  at  advantage  as  possible. 
But  these  ebullitions  of  peevishness  lead  to  no  very  serious  or  prosecutej 
conflict ;  the  affair  begins  and  ends  in  a  moment.*  Not  so  the  ire  of  the 
male  doccs,  which,  once  produced,  and  excited  by  growls  of  mutual  offence 
and  deflance,  leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obBtinate  contest;  in  which,  if 
the  parties  be  dogs  of  game,  and  well  matched,  they  grapple,  throttle,  roll 
each  other  in  the  kennel,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  choking  them  with 
their  own  collars,  till  they  lose  wind  and  hold  at  the  same  time,  or  by  sur- 
prising them  out  of  their  wrath  by  sousing  them  with  cold  water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in  its  application  to  the 
human  race.  While  the  ladies  in  the  tea-room  of  the  Fox  Hotel  were  en- 
gaged in  the  light  snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have  described, 
the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  parlour  were  more  than  once  like  to 
have  quarrelled  more  seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Mowbray  to 
look  upon  the  stranger,  whom  a  general  invitation  had  brought  into  their 
society,  with  unfavourable  prepossessions ;  and  these  were  far  from  being 
abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel,  which,  though  perfectly  well-bred,  in- 
dicated a  sense  of  equality,  which  the  yonng  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  considered 
as  extremely  presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  6ingo,  he  already  began  to  nourish  the  genuine  hatred  always 
entertained  by  a  mean  spirit  against  an  antagonist  before  whom  it  is  con- 
■mous  of  having  made  a  dishonourable  retreat.  He  forgot  not  the  manner, 
look,  and  tone,  with  which  Tyrrel  had  checked  his  unauthorized  intrusion ; 
ftnd  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at  the  moment,  the  recollection*  rankled 
in  his  heart  as  an  affront  to  be  avenged.  As  be  drank  his  wine,  courage, 
the  want  of  which  was,  in  his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his  bad 
temper,  began  to  inflame  his  malignity,  and  he  ventured  upon  several  occa* 
nons  to  show  his  spleen,  by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more  flatly  than  good 
Banners  permitted  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  without  any  provo* 
eaUon.  l^rrel  saw  his  ill  humour,  and  despised  it,  as  that  of  an  overgrown 
Mihoolbby,  whom  it  was  not  worth  his  wtiile  to  answer  according  to  his 
folH. 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  ruder.ess  was  indeed  childish 
ttkougkm    The  company  were  talking  of  shooting,  the  most  animating  topic 
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of  ooDfenation  among  Scottish  country  gentlemen  of  the  younger  d 
and  Tjrrel  bad  mentioned  something  of  a  faFOurite  setter,  an  uncommon W 
handsome  dog,  from  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  separated,  but  vhLch 
oe  expected  would  rejoin  hioi  in  the  course  of  the  next  week. 

**A  setter  P'  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer ;  "  a  pointer,  I  suppose  yoa 
mean  I " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difference  betwixt 
a  setter  and  a  pointer,  and  I  know  the  old-fashioned  setter  is  become  on- 
fashionable  among  modern  sportsmen.  But  I  love  mj  dog  as  a  companion, 
as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the  field ;  and  a  setter  is  more  sagacious,  more 
attached,  and  fitter  for  his  place  on  the  hearth-rug,  tiban  a  pointer  —  not,"  be 
added,  "  from  anj  deficiency  of  intellects  on  the  pointer's  part»  but  be  is 
generally  so  abused  while  in  the  management  of  brutal  breakers  and  grooms, 
that  he  loses  all  ezceptine  his  professional  accomplishments,  of  finding  and 
standing  steady  to  game." 

"And  who  the  d — 1  desires  he  should  have  more  ?"  said  Sir  Bingo. 

*'  Many  people.  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  **  haye  been  of  opinion,  that 
both  dogs  and  men  may  follow  sport  indifferently  well,  though  they  do 
happen,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  fit  Yor  mixing  in  friendly  intercourse  in 
society." 

"  That  is,  for  licking  trenchers,  and  scratching  copper,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Baronet  sotto  voce;  and  added,  in  a  louder  and  more  distinct  tone, — "  He 
neyer  before  heard  that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any  man's  heels  but  a 
poacher's." 

"  You  know  it  now  then,  Sir  Bingo,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  **  and  I  hope  yoa 
will  not  fall  into  so  ereat  a  mistake  again." 

The  Peace-maker  nere  seemed  to  tnink  his  interference  necessary,  and, 
surmounting  his  taciturnity,  made  the  following  pithy  speech : — "  By  Cotl 
and  do  you  see,  as  you  are  looking  for  my  opinion,  I  think  there  is  no  dis- 
pute in  the  matter  —  because,  by  Cot  I  it  occurs  to  me,  d'ye  see,  that  ye  are 
Doth  right,  by  Cot  I  It  may  do  fery  well  for  my  excellent  friend  Sir  Bineo, 
who  hath  stables,  and  kennels,  and  what  not,  to  maintain  the  six  filthy 
prutes  that  are  yelping  and  yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all  the  neigh t  too,  under 
my  window,  by  Cot  I  — And  if  they  are  yelping  and  yowling  there,  may  I 
neyer  die,  but  I  wish  they  were  yelping  and  yowling  somewhere  else.  But 
then  there  is  many  a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom  as  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Bingo,  though  it  may  be  that  he  is  poor ;  and  if  he  is  ptxir 
—  and  as  if  it  might  be  my  own  case,  or  that  of  this  honest  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tirl,  is  that  a  reason  or  a  law,  that  he  is  not  to  keep  a  prute  of  a  tog,  to  help 
him  to  take  his  sports  and  his  pleasures  ?  and  if  he  has  not  a  stable  or  a 
kennel  to  put  the  crature  into,  must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of  ped-room, 
or  upon  his  parlour  hearth,  seeing  that  Luckie  Dods  would  make  the  kitchen 
too  hot  for  the  paist — and  so,  if  Mr.  Tirl  finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  hit 
purpose  than  a  pointer,  by  Cot,  I  know  no  law  against  it,  else  may  I  neyer 
die  the  black  death." 

If  this  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occasion,  the  reader  must  recol- 
loot  that  Captain  MaoTurk  had  in  all  probability  the  trouble  of  translating 
it  from  the  periphrastic  language  of  Ossian,  in  which  it  was  originally  oon- 
oeiyed  in  his  own  mind. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peace,  "  Te  are  mistaken  for  ance 
in  your  life,  Captain,  for  there  is  a  law  against  setters ;  and  I  will  under- 
take to  proye  them  to  be  the  '  lying  dogs'  which  are  mentioned  in  tlie  auld 
Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and  sundry  are  discharged  to  keep,  under  a 
7»enalty  of " 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  yery  solemn  mien  and  dignified  manner 
-*  "  By  Cot  I  Master  Meiklewham,  and  I  shall  be  asking  what  you  m(«an  by 
talking  to  me  of  peing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying  togs,  sir  —  pecaute  I 
would  haye  you  to  know,  and  to  pelieye,  and  to  yery  well  consider,  that  I 
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AeTor  WB8  mutaken  Id  mj  life,  sir,  UDless  it  was  when  I  took  jou  for  « 
gentleman." 

"  No  offence.  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Meiklewham ;  **  dinna  break  the  wand 
of  peace,  man,  yon  that  should  be  the  first  to  keep  it.  He  is  as  cankered,* 
continued  the  Man  of  Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  "  as  an  auld  Hielaod  ter 
rier,  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes  near  it — but  I  tell  you  ae  thing,  St. 
Ronan's,  and  that  is  on  saul  and  conscience,  that  I  believe  this  is  the  verj 
lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised  a  summons  against  before  the  justices  —  him  and  an- 
other hempie  —  in  your  father's  time,  for  shooting  on  the  Springwell-head 
nuirs." 

''The  devil  yon  did,  Mick  I"  replied  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  also  aside; 
-— **  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  some  reason  for  the  ill  thoughte 
I  had  of  him  —  I  knew  he  was  some  trumpery  scamp  —  I  '11  blow  himy 
by " 

'*  Whisht — sto]^ — hush  —  baud  your  tongue,  St.  Ronan's  —  keep  a  calm 
sough  —  ye  see,  I  mtented  the  process,  by  your  worthy  father's  desire,  before 
^e  Q(i<uaer  Sessions  —  but  I  ken  na  —  the  auld  sheriff-«lerk  stood  the  lad's 
friend  —  and  some  of  the  justices  thought  it  was  but  a  mistake  of  the 
marches,  and  sae  we  oouldna  get  a  judgment  —  and  your  father  was  very 
iU  of  the  gout,  and  I  was  feared  to  vex  him,  and  so  1  was  fain  to  let  the 
(process  sleep,  for  fear  they  had  been  assoilzied.  —  Sae  ye  had  better  gang 
cautiously  to  work,  St.  Ronan's,  for  though  they  were  summoned,  they  were 
not  convict." 

**  Could  yon  not  take  up  the  action  again  ?"  said  Mr.  Mowbray.^ 

"Whew I  it's  been  prescribed  sax  or  seeven  year  syne.  It  is  a  great 
shame,  St.  Ronan's,  that  the  game  laws,  whilk  are  the  very  best  protection 
that  is  left  to  country  gentlemen  against  the  encroachment  of  their  inferiors, 
lin  sae  short  a  course  of  prescription  —  a  poacher  may  just  jink  ye  back  and 
forward  like  a  flea  in  a  olanket,  (wi'  pardon)  —  hap  ye  out  of^^ae  country 
and  into  anither  at  their  pleasure,  like  pyots  —  and  unless  ye  get  your  thum- 
nul  on  them  in  the  very  nick  o'  time,  ye  may  dine  on  a  dish  of  prescrip- 
tion, and  sup  upon  an  absolvitor." 

**  It  is  a  shame  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning  from  his  confidant  and 
agent,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  company  in  general,  yet  not  without  a 
peculiar  look  diluted  to  Tyrrel. 

'*  What  is  a  stiame,  sir  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  conceiving  that  the  observation  was 
particularly  addressed  to  him. 

**  That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our  muirs,  sir,"  answered 
St.  Ronan's.  *'  I  sometimes  regret  having  countenanced  the  Well  here,  when 
I  think  how  many  guns  it  has  brought  on  my  property  every  season." 

"  Hout  fie  I  bout  awa,  St.  Ronan's  I "  said  his  Man  of  Law ;  "  no  counte- 
nance the  Waal  ?  What  would  the  country-side  be  without  it,  I  would  be 
glad  to  ken  ?  It's  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been  made  on  this 
country  since  the  year  forty-five.  Na,  na,  it's  no  the  Waal  that's  to  blame 
for  the  poaching  and  delinquencies  on  the  game.  — We  maun  to  the  Aultoun 
for  the  howf  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Our  rules  at  the  Waal  are  clear  and 
express  against  trespassers  on  the  game." 

"  I  can^  think,"  said  the  Squire,  "  what  made  my  father  sell  the  property 
of  the  old  chanee-house  yonder,  to  the  hag  that  keeps  it  open  out  of  spite, 
I  think,  and  to  harbour  poachers  and  vagabonds !  —  I  cannot  conceive  what 
made  him  do  so  foolish  a  thing  I " 

"  Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  drily ; 
"and  my  worthy^ landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  had  got  some. — Yon  know,  I  pre- 
sume, sir,  that  I  lodge  there  ?" 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Mowbray,  in  a  tone  betwixt  scorn  and  civility,  *'  you 
dannot  suppose  the  present  company  is  alluded  to ;  I  only  presumed  to  men- 
Con  as  a  roct,  that  we  have  been  annoyed  with  unqualified  people  shooting 
>n  our  grounds,  without  either  liberty  or  license. — And  I  hope  to  have  her 
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Bign  laken  <i>wn  for  it  —  that  is  all.  —  There  waa  the  same  plague  in  m^ 
father's  days,  I  think,  Mick  ?" 

But  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who  did  not  like  TyrreVs  looks  so  well  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  become  approver  on  the  occasion,  replied  with  an  inarticalato 
grunt,  addressed  to  the  company,  and  a  private  admonition  to  his  patron'* 
own  ear,  "  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

"  I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,''  said  St.  Ronan's ;  **  and  yet  I  cannot 
well  tell  where  my  dislike  to  him  lies  —  but  it  would  be  d— d  folly  to  turn 
out  with  him  for  nothing ;  and  so,  honest  Mick,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  I  can/' 

"  And  that  you  may  be  so,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I  think  you  had  beat 
^ake  no  more  wine." 

*'  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  for  each  glass  I  drink  in  hia  com- 
pany gives  me  the  heartburn — yet  the  man  is  not  different  from  other  raffs 
either — but  there  is  a  something  about  him  intolerable  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and — regis  ad  exem' 
pZar— after  the  pattern  of  the  Laird,  all  the  company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  reluctance,  which  he  testified  by  two  or  three  deep 
growls,  as  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  company  into  the  outer  apartment, 
which  served  as  an  entrance-hall,  and  diviaed  the  dining-parlour  from  the 
tea-room,  as  it  was  called.  Here,  while  the  party  were  assuming  their 
hats,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  ladies'  society,  (which  old-fashioned 
folk  used  only  to  take  up  for  that  of  going  into  the  open  tur,)  Tyrrel  asked 
a  smart  footman,  who  stood  near,  to  hand  him  the  hat  which  lay  on  the 
table  beyornd. 

"  Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  the  true  inso- 
lence of  a  pampered  menial. 

"  Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  ought  to  have  taught  yna  good  m«in- 
ners,  my  friend,  before  bringing  you  here." 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  master,"  said  the  fellow,  in  the  same  insolent  tone 
as  before. 

"  Now  for  it,  Bingie,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was  aware  that  the  Baronef  a 
pot-courage  had  arrived  at  fighting  pitch. 

"Tes  I"  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud,  ana  more  articulately  than  usual. — "The 
fellow  is  my  servant — what  has  any  one  to  say  to  it  V* 

**  I  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped,"  answered  Tyrrel,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. "  I  should  have  been  surprised  to  have  found  Sir  Bingo's  servant 
tetter  bred  than  himself." 

**  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  said  Sir  Bin^,  coming  up  in  an  offen- 
sive attitude,  for  he  was  no  mean  pupil  of  the  Fives-Court  —  "What  d'je 
mean  by  that?  D — n  you,  sirl  I'll  serve  you  out  before  you  can  say 
dumpling." 

"  And  I,  Sir  Bingo,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside  that  look  and  manner, 
will  knock  you  down  before  you  can  cry  help." 

The  visitor  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak,  with  which  he  gave  a  flourish, 
that,  however  slight,  intimated  some  acquaintance  with  the  noble  art  of 
single-stick.  From  this  demonstration  Sir  Bingo  thought  it  prudent  some- 
what to  recoil,  though  backed  by  a  party  of  friends,  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
bis  honour,  would  rather  have  seen  nis  bones  broken  in  conflict  bold,  than 
his  honour  injured  by  a  discreditable  retreat;  and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have 
some  inclination  to  indulge  them.  But,  at  the  very  instant  when  his  hand 
was  raised  with  a  motion  of  no  doubtful  import,  a  whispering  voice,  close 
to  his  ear,  pronounced  the  emphatic  words^"  Are  you  a  man  ?" 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitable  Siddons  used  to  electrify 
the  scene,  when  she  uttered  the  same  whisper,  ever  had  a  more  powerful 
effect  upon  an  auditor,  than  had  these  unexpected  sounds  on  him,  to  whom 
they  were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel  forgot  everything — his  quarrel — the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed — the  company.  The  crowd  wus  to  him 
at  once  annihilated,  and  life  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  follow 
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the  person  who  had  spoken.  Bat  suddenly  as  he,  turned,  the  disappearance 
of  the  monitor  was  at  least  equally  so,  for,  amid  the  group  of  oommunplace 
oountenances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  there  was  none  which  assorted 
to  the  tone  and  words  which  possessed  such  a  power  over  him.  "  Make 
way,"  he  said,  to  those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  way' for  himself.. 

Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  stepped  forward.  "  Come,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  this  will  not  do— you  have  come  here,  a  stranger  among  us,  to  assume  airt 
and  dignities,  which,  by  G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or  a  prince  I  We 
most  know  who  or  what  you  are,  before  we  permit  you  to  carry  your  high 
tone  any  farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  anger,  and  his  impatience 
to  leave  the  company.  He  turned  to  Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for 
an  instant,  and  then  answered  him  thus:  —  **Mr.  Mowbray,  I  seek  no 
quarrel  with  any  one  here — with  you,  in  particular,  I  am  most  unwillinc  to 
naye  any  disagreement.  I  came  here  by  invitation,  not  certainly  expecting 
much  pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  supposing  myself  secure  from  inci- 
vility.  In  the  last  point,  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and  therefore  wish  the 
company  good-night.  I  must  also  make  my  adieu  to  the  ladies."  So  say- 
ing, he  widked  several  steps,  yet,  as  it  seemed,  rather  irresolutely,  towards 
the  door  of  the  card-room— and  then,  to  the  increased  surprise  of  the  com- 
pany, stopped  suddenly,  and  muttering  something  about  the  "  unfitness  of 
the  time,"  turned  on  his  heel,  and  bowing  haughtily,  as  there  was  way 
made  for  him,  walked  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  door  which  lea 
io  the  outer  hall. 

'*  D — ^n  me.  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  offV  said  Mowbray,  who  seemed 
to  delight  in  pushing  nis  friend  into  new  scrapes—"  To  him,  man — to  him 
— he  shows  the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  with  a  look  of  defiance  ex- 
actly between  Tyrrel  and  the  door ;  upon  which  the  retreating  guest,  bestow- 
ing on  him  most  emphatically  the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  flung  him  out  of  nis  way  with  some  violence. 

"  I  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's  by  whomsoever  hat 
any  concern  with  me."  —  Without  waiting  the  issue  of  this  aggression  fai^ 
ther  than  to  utter  these  words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  lie  stopped  in  the 
oourt-yard,  however,  with  the  air  of  one  uncertain  whither  he  intended  to 

go,  and  who  was  desirous  to  ask  some  question,  which  seemed  to  die  upon 
is  tongue.  At  length  his  eye  fell  upon  a  groom,  who  stood  not  far  from 
the  door  of  the  inn,  holding  in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a  side* 
iaddle. 

*'  Whose" said  Tyrrel — but  the  rest  of  the  question  he  seemed  nnabls 

to  ntter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  whole  interrogation. 
— ■<  Miss  Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St.  Ronan's — she  leaves  directly — and  so  I  am 
walking  the  pony — a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

**  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buck-stane  road  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  the  groom.  **  It  is  the  ni^hest,  and  Miss  Clara 
tmieB  little  for  rough  roads.     Zounds  I  she  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry." 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left  the  hotel^not.  how- 
ever, by  the  road  which  led  to  the  Aultoun,  but  by  a  footpath  among  the 
natural  copsewood,  which,  following  the  course  of  the  brook,  intersected 
the  usual  norse-road  to  Shaws-Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  a  ro- 
mantic spot  called  the  Buck-stane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  the  brook,  was  situated, 
on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rough-hewn  pillar  of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to 
eommemorate  the  fall  of  a  stag  of  unusual  speed,  size  and  strength,  whose 
fijgbt,  afler  having  lasted  through  a  whole  summer's  day,  had  there  termi- 
nalai  ik  deat^b,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  some  ancient  Baron  of  St.  R» 
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aan-8,  and  of  his  stanch  founds.  During  the  periodical  cuttings  of  tha 
uopse,  which  the  necessities  of  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's  brought  round 
mure  frequently  than  Ponty  would  have  recommended,  some  oaks  had  beeu 
spared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  massive  obelisk,  old  enough  perhaps  to 
have  heard  the  whoop  and  halloo  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  to 
have  witnessed  the  raising  of  the  rude  monument,  by  which  that  great 
event  was  commemorated.  These  trees,  with  their  broad  spreading  bougbs, 
made  a  twilight  even  of  noon-day ;  and  now,  that  the  sun  was  approaching 
its  setting  point,  their  shade  already  anticipated  night.  This  was  especially 
the  cas^  where  three  or  four  of  them  stretched  their  arms  over  a  deep  gull  J» 
through  which  winded  the  horse-path  to  Shaws^astle,  at  a  point  about  a 
pistol-shot  distant  from  the  Buck-stane.  As  the  principal  access  to  Mr. 
Mowbray's  mansion  was  by  a  carriage-way,  whicn  passed  in  a  different 
direction,  the  present  path  was  left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  full  of  large 
•tones,  and  broken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  the  varied  character  of  ita 
banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  inconvenient,  nay,  dangerous, 
to  him  who  had  a  stumbling  horse. 

The  footpath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined  the  bridle-road,  bad 
been  constructed,  at  the  expense  of  a  subscription,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  had  taste  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of  this  se- 
oluded  spot,  which  was  exactly  such  as  in  earlier  times  might  have  harboured 
the  ambush  of  some  marauding  chief.  This  recollection  had  not  escaped 
Tyrrel,  to  whom  the  whole  scenery  was  familiar,  who  now  hastened  to  the 
spot,  as  one  which  peculiarly  suited  his  present  purpose.  He  sat  dovm  by 
one  of  the  larger  projecting  trees,  and,  screened  by  its  enormous  branches 
from  observation,  was  enabled  to  watch  the  road  from  the  Hotel  for  a  great 
part  of  its  extent,  while  he  was  himself  invisible  to  any  who  might  travel 
upon  it. 

Meanwhile  his  sudden  departure  excited  a  considerable  sensation  among 
the  party  whom  he  had  just  left,  and  who  were  induced  to  form  conclusions 
not  very  favourable  to  his  character.  Sir  Bingo,  in  particular,  blustered 
loudly  and  more  loudly,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  distance  betwixt 
himself  and  his  antagonist,  declaring  his  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  the 
scoundrel  for  his  insolence — to  drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood, — and  I 
know  not  what  other  menaces  of  formidable  import.  The  devil,  in  the  old 
stories  of  diaNerie,  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  elbow  of  any  one  who 
nursed  diabolical  purposes,  and  only  wanted  a  little  backing  from  the  foul 
fiend  to  carry  his  imaginations  into  action.  The  noble  Captain  MacTurk 
had  so  far  this  property  of  his  infernal  majesty,  that  the  least  hint  of  an 
approaching  quarrel  drew  him  alwavs  to  the  vicinity  of  the  party  concerned. 
ne  was  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was  taking  his  own  view  of  the  matter, 
in  his  character  of  peace-maker. 

"By  Cot!  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  good  friend.  Sir  Binco^- 
and  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your  honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  place,  and 
credit  and  character  of  the  whole  company,  by  Cot !  that  this  matter  be 
properly  looked  after ;  for,  as  I  think,  he  laid  hands  on  your  body,  my  ex- 
cellent goot  friend.'' 

'*  Hands,  Captain  MacTurk  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Bineo,  in  some  confusion; 
*'no,  blast  him  —  not  so  bad  as  that  neither  —  if  he  had,  I  should  have 

handed  him  over  the  window  —  but,. by ,  the  fellow  had  the  impudence 

to  offer  to  collar  me —  I  had  just  stepped  back  to  square  at  him,  when,  curso 
me,  the  blackguard  ran  away." 

"  Right,  vara  right.  Sir  fiingo,"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  "  a  vara  perfect 
blackguard,  a  poaching  sorning  sort  of  fallow,  that  I  will  have  scoured  out 
of  the  country  before  he  be  throe  days  aulder.  Fash  you  your  beard  nae 
farther  about  the  matter.  Sir  Bineo." 

"By  Cot  I  but  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  Man  of  Peats, 
with  £^eat  solemnity  of  visage,  "  that  you  are  scalding  your  lips  in  olb«r 
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folk's  kale,  and  tbat  it  is  necessary  for  the  credit,  and  honotii.  and  respect 
of  (bis  company,  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  that  Sir  Bingo  goes  by  m  )n 
competent  advice  than  vours  upon  *he  present  occasion,  Mr.  Meiklewham ; 
for  though  your  counsel  may  do  very  well  in  a  small-debt  court,  here,  do 
you  see,  Mr.  Meiklewham,  is  a  question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a  thing  in 
youf  line,  as  I  take  it." 

'*  No,  before  George  I  is  it  not,"  answered  Meiklewham ;  "  e'en  take  it  all 
to  yoursell,  Captain,  and  meikle  ^e  are  likely,  to  make  on't." 

"  Then/'  said  the  Capfeain,  "  Sir  Binco,  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  your  com* 
pany  to  the  smoking  room,  where  we  may  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  gin* 
twist ;  and  we  will  consider  how  the  honour  of  the  company  must  be  sup 
ported  and  upholden  upon  the  present  conjuncture." 

The  Baronet  complied  with  this  invitation,  as  much,  perhaps,  in  oons^ 
quence  of  the  medium  through  which  the  Captain  intended  to  convey  his 
warlike  counsels,  as  for  the  pleasure  with  whicn  he  anticipated  the  result  of 
these  counsels  themselves.  He  followed  the  military  step  of  his  leader, 
whose  stride  was  more  stiff,  and  his  form  more  perpendicular,  when  exalted 
by  the  consciousness  of  an  approaching  quarrel,  to  tne  smoking  room,  where, 
•ighing  as  he  lighted  his  cigar.  Sir  Bin^  prepared  to  listen  to  the  words  of  « 
wisdom  and  valour  as  they  should  flow  m  mingled  stream  from  the  lips  of 
Captain  MacTurk. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  companyjoined  the  ladies.  "  Ilere  has  beer 
Clara,*^  said  Uie  Lady  Penelope  to  Mr.  Mowbray;  **here  has  been  Miss 
Mowbray  among  us,  like  the  ray  of  a  sun  which  does  but  dazsle  and 
die." 

"Ah,  poor  Clara,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  I  thought  I  saw  her  thread  her  way 
through  the  crowd  a  little  while  since,  but  I  was  not  sure." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  she  has  asked  us  all  up  to  Shaws-Castle 
on  Thursday  to  a  dejeikner  a  lafourcheUe —  I  trust  you  confirm  your  sister's 
Invitation,  Mr.  Mowbray  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Lady  Penelope,"  replied  Mowbray :  "  and  I  am  truly  ^lad 
t/lara  has  had  the  grace  to  think  of  it  —  How  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a 
different  question,  for  neither  she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed  to  play  host 
or  hostess." 

"  Oh !  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  *'  Clara  has 
a  grace  in  every  thing  she  does ;  and  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly 
well-bred  gentleman  —  when  you  please." 

"That  qualification  is  severe — Well  —  good  manners  be  my  speed  —  I 
will  certainly  please  to  do  my  best,  when  I  see  your  ladyship  at  Shaws- 
Castle,  which  has  received  no  company  this  many  a  day.  —  Clara  and  I  have 
lived  a  wild  life  of  it,  each  in  their  own  way." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  if  I  might  presume  to  speak 
— -I  think  you  do  suffer  vour  sister  to  ride  about  too  much  without  an  at* 
tendantT  I  know  Miss  Mowbray  rides  as  woman  never  rode  before,  bat 
still  an  accident  may  happen." 

"An  accident?"  replied  Mowbray — "Ah,  Lady  Binks  I  accidents  happen 
as  frequently  when  ladies  have  attendants  as  when  they  are  witnout 
them." 

Lady  Binks,  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered  a  good  deal  about 
these  woods  under  Sir  Bingo's  escort,  coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was 
tilent. 

"Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly,  "where  is  the. risk,  after 
all  ?  There  are  no  wolves  in  our  woods  to  eat  up  our  pretty  Red-Ridiog 
Doods ;  and  no  lions  either  —  except  those  of  Lady  Penelope's  train." 

"  Who  draw  the  car  of  Cvbele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  which  was  indeed 
better  intended  than  imagined. 

*' Apropos  I "  Fhe  said ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  the  great  lion  of  th« 
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day  ?    I  see  Mr.  Tyrrel  nowhere  —  Is  he  finishing  an  additional  bottle  ivlih 
Sir  IJingo  ?" 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam/'  said  Mowbray,  "  has  acted  saccessirely  the  lioa 
rampant,  and  the  lion  passant ;  he  has  been  quarrelsome,  and  he  has  nm 
away  —  fied  from  the  ire  of  your  doughty  knight,  Lady  Binks." 

"  1  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Binks ;  *'  my  Chevalier's  nnsncceftiul 
eampaigns  have  been  unable  to  overcome  his  taste  for  quarrels  —  a  victory 
would  make  a  fighting^man  of  him  for  life." 

''That  inconvenience  might  bring  its  own  consolations,"  said  Winter 
blossom,  apart  to  Mowbray  ;  "  quarrellers  do  not  usually  live  long." 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  the  lady's  despair  which  broke  out  jnsl 
now,  even  in  her  own  despite,  is  quite  natural  —  absolutely  legitimate.  Sit 
Binffo  will  give  her  no  chance  that  way." 

Mowbray  then  made  his  bow  to  Lady  Penelope,  and  in  answer  to  her  r»> 
q[uest  that  he  would  join  the  ball  or  the  card-table,  observed,  that  he  bad  no 
time  to  lose ;  that  the  heads  of  the  old  domestics  at  Shaws-Castle  would  be 
by  this  time  absolutely  turned,  by  the  apprehensions  of  what  Thursday  waa 
to  bring  forth ;  and  that  as  Clara  would  certainly  give  no  directions  for  the 

E roper  arrangements,  it  was  necessary  that  he  shonld  take  that  trouble 
imself. 

"  If  you  ride  smartly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  you  may  save  eyen  a  ieot- 
porary  alarm,  by  overtaking  Clara,  dear  creature,  ere  she  gets  home  —  She 
sometimes  suffers  her  pony  to  go  at  will  along  the  lane,  as  slow  as  Bet^ 
Foy's." 

*'Ah,  but  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges,  "  Miss  Mo\rbray  sometimes  gal- 
lops as  if  the  lark  was  a  snail  to  her  pony  —  and  it  quite  nrights  one  to  see 
her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs.  Blower,  who  had  approached  so  as  to  be  on  Um 
verge  of  the  genteel  circle,  though  she  did  not  venture  within  it,  —  they 
exchanged  sagacious  looks,  and  a  most  pitiful  shake  of  the  head.  Mow- 
bray's eye  happened  at  that  moment  to  glance  on  them;  and  doubtless, 
notwithstanding  their  hasting  to  compose  their  countenances  to  a  different 
expression,  he  comprehended  what  was  passing  throu^  their  minds ;  —  and 
perhaps  it  awoke  a  corresponding  note  m  his  own.  Ue  took  his  hat,  and 
with  a  cast  of  thought  upon  his  countenance  which  it  seldom  wore,  left-  the 
apartment.  A  moment  afterwards  his  horse's  feet  were  heard  spuming  the 
pavement,  as  he  started  off  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"  There  is  something  singular  about  these  Mowbrays  to-night,"  said  Lady 
Penelope.  — "  Clara,  poor  dear  angel,  is  always  particular ;  but  I  should 
have  thought  Mowbray  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  be  fanciful. — 
What  are  you  consulting  your  souvenir  for  with  such  attention,  my  dear 
Lady  Binks  ?" 

'*  Only  for  the  age  of  the  moon,"  said  her  ladyship,  putting  the  little 
tortoise-shell-bound  calendar  into  her  reticule;  and  having  done  eo,  she 
proceeded  to  assist  Lady  Penelope  in  the  arrangements  for  the  ev^in^ 
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TBI    XIETIirO. 

We  meet  as  shadows  m  the  land  of  draan 
Which  speak  nut  bat  in  siena. 

Ahomimoui* 

BmND  ^ne  of  tbe  old  oaks  which  we  have  described  in  the  precedint 
ahapter,  shrouding  himself  from  obserration  likd  a  hunter  watching  for  hu 
pme,  or  an  Indian  fur  his  enemy,  but  with  different,  very  different  purpose, 
^rrel  lay  on  his  breast  near  .the  Buck-stane,  his  eye  on  the  horse-road 
which  winded  down  the  valley,  and  his  ear  alertly  awake  to  every  sound 
which  mingled  with  the  passing  breeze,  or  with  the  ripple  of  the  brook. 

••  To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly  of  brutes  and  fools" 
—  such  was  a  part  of  his  internal  reflections,  —  **had  been  little  less  than 
an  act  of  madness  —  madness  almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that  cowardice 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  my  approaching  her,  when  our  eventful  meet- 
ing might  have  taken  place  unobserved.  —  But  now—  now — my  resolution 
is  as  fixed  as  tbe  place  itself  is  favourable.  I  will  not  wait  till  some  chance 
again  ahall  throw  us  together,  with  a  hundred  malignant  eyes  to  watch,  and 
wonder,  and  stare,  and  try  in  vain  to  account  for  the  expression  o£  feelines 
which  I  might  find  it  impossible  to  suppress.  —  Hark —  hark  I  —  I  hear  the 
tread  of  a  horse.  —  No  —  it  was  the  changeful  sound  of  the  water  rushing 
over  the  pebbles.  Surely  she  cannot  have  taken  the  other  road  to  Shaws- 
Castle!  —  No  —  the  sounds  become  distinct — her  figure  is  visible  on  the 
path,  coming  swiftly  forward.  —  Have  I  the  courage  to  show  myself?—"! 
nave  —  the  hour  is  come,  and  what  must  be  shall  be." 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ero  it  began  to  fluctuate,  T(hen 
be  reflected  upon  the  fittest  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  To  show 
himself  at  a  distance,  might  give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turning  back 
and  avoiding  the  interview  which  he  had  determined  upon — to  hide  himself 
till  the  moment  when  her  horse,  in  rapid  motion,  should  pass  his  lurking- 
place,  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  rider  —  and  while  he  hesitated 
which  course  to  pursue,  there  was  some  chance  of  his  missin?  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  himself  to  Miss  Mowbray  at  all.  He  was  himself  sensi- 
ble of  this,  formed  a  hast^  and  desperate  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  present 
moment  to  escape,  and,  just  as  the  ascent  induced  the  pony  to  slacken  its 
pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  defile,  about  six  yards  distant  from 
tiie  young  lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt.  — - 
••  Clara V'  —  **  Tyrrel !"  These  were  the  only  words  which  were  exchanged 
between  them,  until  Tyrrel,  moving  his  feet  as  slowly  as  if  they  had  been 
of  lead,  began  gradually  to  diminish  the  distance  which  lay  betwixt  them 
It  was  then  that,  observing  his  closer  approach.  Miss  Mowbray  called  out 
with  great  eagerness, — "  No  nearer  —  no  nearer !  —  So  long  have  I  endured 
jourpresence,  but  if  you  approach  me  more  closely,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed  I" 

**  What  do  you  fear?"  said  Tyrrel  in  a  hollow  voice  —  **What  can  you 
fear*"  and  he  continued  to  draw  nearer,  until  they  were  within  a  pace  of 
^tach  other. 

(Uara,  meanwhile,  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
lield  them  up  towards  Heaven,  muttering,  m  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
"^Qreat  God  I  —  if  this  apparition  be  formed  by  my  heated  fancy,  let  it  pass 
Away  ,  if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its  presence  I — Tell  me,  I  coniure 
J9^  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel  in  blood  and  body,  or  is  this  but  one  of  thoM 
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wanderiDg  visions,  that  have  crossed  my  path  and  glared  on  me,  hat  witfi- 
out  daringto  abide  my  steadfast  glance  r' 

"I  am  Francis  Tvrrel/'  answered  be,  *']n  blood  and  body,  as  much  as 
she  to  whom  I  speaJc  is  Clara  Mowbray." 

'*  Then  God  have  mercy  on  us  both  I"  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

•*  Amen  I"  said  Ty  rrel. — "  But  what  avails  this  excess  of  agitation  ? — You 
saw  me  but  now,  Miss  Mowbray — your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears  —  You 
saw  me  but  now — ^you  spoke  to  me— and  that  when  I  was  among  stranger* 
■—Why  not  preserve  your  composure  when  we  are  where  no  human  eye  can 
see  —  no  human  ear  can  hear  r ' 

**  Is  it  so  ?"  said  Clara ;  **  and  was  it  indeed  yourself  whom  I  saw  even 
now?  —  I  thought  so,  and  something  I  said  at  the  time  —  but  m^  brain  has 
been  but  ill  settled  since  we  last  met  —  But  I  am  well  now  —  quite  well  —  I 
have  invited  all  the  people  yonder  to  come  to  Shaws-Castle — my  brother  d^ 
sired  me  to  do  it  —  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Tyrrel 
there  —  though  I  think  there  is  some  old  grudge  between  my  brother  and 
you." 

"  Alas !  Clara,  you  mistake.  Tour  brother  I  have  scarcely  seen,"  replied 
Tyrrel,  much  distressed,  and  apparently  uncertain  in  what  tone  to  adaress 
her,  which  might  soothe,  and  not  irritate  her  mental  malady,  of  which  he 
could  now  entertain  no  doubt 

"True  —  true,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "my  brother  was 
then  at  college.  It  was  my  father,  my  poor  father,  whom  you  had  some 
quarrel  with.  —  But  you  will  come  to  Shaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  at  two 
o'clock  ? — John  will  be  glad  to  see  you — he  can  be  kind  when  he  pleases — 
and  then  we  will  talk  of  old  times  —  I  must  get  on,  to  have  things  readj  — 
Good  evening." 

She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he  took  gently  hold  of  the  rein  of  her 
bridle.  —  "I  will  walk  with  you,  Clara,"  he  said ;  " the  road  is  rough  and 
dangerous — ^vou  ought  not  to  ride  fast. — I  will  walk  along  with  you,  ^nd  we 
will  talk  of  former  times  now,  more  conveniently  than  in  company." 

"  True — true — very  true,  Mr.  Tyrrel — it  shall  be  as  you  say.  My  brother 
obliges  me  sometimes  to  eo  into  company  at  that  hateful  place  down  yonder ; 
and  1  do  so  because  he  likes  it,  and  because  the  folks  let  me  have  my  own 
way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list.  Do  you  know,  Tyrrel,  that  very  often  when 
I  am  there,  and  John  has  his  eye  on  me,  I  can  carry  it  on  as  gaily  as  if  jou 
uid  I  had  never  met?" 

**  I  would  to  God  we  never  had,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  trembling  voice,  **  since 
this  is  to  be  the  end  of  all." 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of  sin  and  of  folly  t  And 
when  did  happiness  come  of  disobedience  ?  —  And  when  did  sound  sleep 
visit  a  bloody  pillow?  That  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  Tyrrel,  and  that  is 
what  you  must  learn  to  say  too,  and  then  you  will  bear  your  burden  as 
cheerfully  as  I  endure  mine.  If  we  have  no  more  than  our  deserts,  why 
should  we  complain  ? — You  are  shedding  tears,  I  think  —  Is  not4hat  child- 
ish ?— They  say  it  is  a  relief-^if  so,  weep  on,  and  I  will  look  another  way." 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  pony's  side,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  compose 
himself  so  as  to  repl^. 

**  Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Clara,  after  she  had  remained  silent  for  some  time — 
"Poor  Frank  Tyrrell  —  Perhaps  you  will  say  in  your  turn.  Poor  Clara—- 
but  I  am  not  so  poor  in  spirit  as  you  —  the  blast  may  bend,  but  it  shall 
never  break  me." 

There  was  another  long  pause ;  for  Tyrrel  was  unable  to  determine  with 
Dimself  in  what  strain  he  could  address  the  unfortunate  youne  lady,  with- 
out awakening  recollections  equally  painful  to  her  feelings,  and  dangerous, 
•when  her  precarious  state  of  health  was  considered.  At  length  she  herself 
pro**eeded :  — 

*  What  needs  all  this,  Tyrrel  ?— and  indeed,  why  came  yon  here  ?•  Why 
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did  I  find  joa  bat  now  brawling  and  quarrelling  among  the  loudest  of  the 
brawlers  and  quarrellera  of  yonder  idle  and  dissipated  debauchees  ?  —  You 
were  used  to  have  more  temper — more  sense.  Another  person — ay,  anothef 
that  you  and  I  once  knew  —  he  might  have  committed  such  a  folly,  and  he 
would  have  acted  perhaps  in  character — But  you,  who  pretend  tc  wisdom— 
for  shame,  for  shame !  —  And  indeed,  when  we  talk  of  that,  what  wisdom 
was  there  in  coming  hither  at  all  7— or  what  good  purpose  can  your  remain- 
ing here  serve  ?  —  Surely  you  need  not  come,  either  to  renew  your  own  un- 
happiness  or  to  augment  mine?" 

••To  augment  yours — God  forbid  I"  answered  Tyrrel.  "No  —  I  came 
hither  only  because,  ailer  so  many  years  of  wandermg,  I  longed  to  revisit 
the  spot  where  all  my  hopes  lay  buried." 

•*  Ay — buried  is  the  word,"  she  replied,  "  crushed  down  and  buried  when 
they  budded  fairest.  I  often  think  oJF  it,  Tyrrel ;  and  there  are  times  when. 
Heaven  holp  me!  I  can  think  of  little  else.  —  Look  at  me  —  you  remember 
what  I  was — see  what  grief  and  solitude  have  made  me." 

She  flung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her  riding-hat,  and  which  had 
hitherto  hid  her  face.  It  was  the  same  countenance  which  he  had  formerly 
known  in  all  the  bloom  of  early  beauty ;  but  though  the  beauty  remained, 
the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever.  Not  the  a^tation  of  exercise — not  that  which 
arose  from  the  pain  and  confusion  of  this  unexpected  interview,  had  called 
to  poor  Clara's  cheek  even  the  momentary  semblance  of  colour.  Her  com- 
plexion  was  marble-white,  like  that  of  the  finest  piece  of  statuary. 

" Is  it  possible?"  said  Tyrrel ;  "can  grief  have  made  such  ravages?" 

"  Oriev'  replied  Clara,  "  is  the  sickness  of  the  mind,  and  its  sister  is  the 
sickness  of  the  body  —  they  are  twin-sisters,  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  long 
separate.  Sometimes  the  body's  disease  comes  first,  and  dims  our  eves  and 
palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our  mind  and  of  our  intellect  is 
quenched.  But  mark  me  —  soon  after  comes  her  cruel  sister  with  her  urn, 
and  sprinkles  cold  dew  on  our  hopes  and  on  our  loves,  our  memory,'  our 
recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and  shows  us  that  they  cannot  survive  the 
decay  of  our  bodily  powers." 

"  Alas  I"  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  it  come  to  this  ?" 

'*  To  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid  and  irregular  train  of 
ber  own  ideas,  rather  than  comprehending  the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  ex- 
clamation, —  "  to  this  it  must  ever  come,  while  immortal  souls  are  wedded 
to  the  perishable  substance  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed.  There  is 
another  state,  Tyrrel,  in  which  it  will  be  otherwise — God  grant  our  time  of 
enjoyine  it  were  come  1" 

She  roll  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyrrel  was  afraid  to  disturb. 
The  quickness  with  which  she  spoke,  marked  but  too  plainly  the  irregular 
succession  of  thought,  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  the  agony  of  his  own 
feelings,  rendered  more  acute  by  a  thousand  painful  recollections,  lest,  by 

S'ving  way  to  bis  expressions  of  grief,  be  should  throw  her  into  a  still  more 
sturbed  state  of  mind. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  after  so  horrible  a  separation, 
and  so  many  years,  I  could  have  met  you  thus  calmly  and  reasonably.  But 
although  what  we  were  formerly  to  each  other  can  never  be  forgotten,  it  is 
now  aU  over,  and  we  are  only  friends — Is  it  not  so?" 

Tyrrel  was  unable  to  replv. 

"But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  "  till  the  evening  grows  darker 
on  me. — We  shall  meet  again,  Tyrrel  —  meet  as  friends  —  nothing  more — 
You  will  come  up  to  Shaws-Castle  and  see  me  ?  —  no  need  of  secrecy  now 
—  my  poor  father  is  in  his  grave,  and  his  prejudices  sleep  with  him  — my 
brother  John  is  kind,  though  he  is  stern  and  severe  sometimes  —  Indeed, 
lyrrel,  I  believe  he  loves  me,  though  be  has  taught  me  to  tremble  at  his 
frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and  talk  too  much — But  he  loves  me,  at  least  I 
think  so.  for  I  am  sure  I  love  him ;  and  I  try  to  go  down  amongst  them 

2r 
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jonder,  end  to  endure  their  folly,  and.  all  things  considered,  I  do  CflirrT  os 
the  farce  of  life  wonderfully  well  —  We  are  but  actors,  yoa  know,  and  ill* 
world  bat  a  stage." 

**  And  oars  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic  scene,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  unable  any  lunger  to  refrain  from  speech. 

**It  has  indeed  —  but,  Tyrrel,  when  was  it  otherwise  with  engagements 
formed  in  youth  and  in  folly  ?  You  and  I  would,  you  know,  become  men 
and  women,  while  we  were  yet  scarcely  moro  than  children — ^We  have  mn, 
while  yet  in  our  nonage,  through  the  passions  and  adventures  of  youth, 
and  therefore  we  are  now  old  before  our  dav,  and  the  winter  of  our  life  has 
come  on  ere  its  summer  was  well  begun.  —  0  Tyrrel  1  often  and  often  have 
I  thought  of  this !  —  Thought  of  it  often  ?  Alas  I  when  will  the  time  come 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  think  of  any  thing  else  V 

The  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow  with 
a  freedom  which  they  had  not  probably  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time. 
Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  side  of  her  horse,  which  now  prosecuted  its  road 
homewards,  unable  to  devise  a  proper  mode  of  addressing  the  unfortunate 
young  lad^,  and  fearing  alike  to  awaken  her  passions  and  his  own.  What 
ever  be  might  have  proposed  to  say,  was  disconcerted  by  the  plain  indica- 
tions that  her  mind  was  clouded,  more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of 
insanity,  which  deranged,  though  it  had  not  destroyed,  her  powers  of 
judgment. 

At  length  he  asked  her,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume  —  if 
she  was  contented  —  if  aught  could  be  done  to  render  her  situation  more 
easy  —  if  there  was  aught  of  which  she  could  complain  which  he  might  be 
able  to  remedy  7  She  answered  gently,  that  she  was  calm  and  resigned, 
when  her  brother  would  permit  her  to  stay  at  home;  but  that  when  she 
was  brought  into  society,  she  experienced  such  a  change  as  that  which  the 
water  of  the  brook  that  slumbers  in  a  crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  be 
supposed  to  feel,  when,  gliding  from  its  quiet  bed,  it  becomes  involved  in 
the  hurry  of  the  cataract. 

**  But  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  said,  '*  thinks  he  is  right, — and  perhaps 
he  is  so.  There  are  things  on  which  we  may  ponder  too  long;  —  and  were 
be  mistaken,  why  should  I  not  constrain  myseif  in  order  to  please  him  7  — 
there  are  so  few  left  to  whom  I  can  now  give  either  pleasure  or  pain.  —  I 
am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in  conversation,  Tyrrel  —  still  as  gay  for  a  moment,  as 
when  you  used  to  chide  me  for  my  folly.  So,  now  I  have  told  you  all, — I 
have  one  question  to  ask  on  my  part — one  question — if  I  had  but  breath  to 
ask  it—Is  Estill  alive?" 

.  "  He  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  nought  but  the 
eager  attention  which  Miss  Mowbray  paid  could  possibly  have  caught  such 
feeble  sounds. 

'*  Lives  1"  she  exclaimed, — "  lives ! — he  lives,  and  the  blood  on  your  hand 
is  not  then  indelibly  imprinted — 0  Tyrrel,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  which 
this  assurance  ^ives  to  me !" 

"Joy!"  replied  Tyrrel  —  "joy,  that  the  wretch  lives  who  has  poisoned 
our  happiness  for  ever ! — ^lives,  perhaps,  to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?" 

**  Never,  never  shall  he  —  dare  he  do  so,"  replied  Clara,  wildly.  "  while 
water  can  drowp,  while  cords  can  strangle,  steel  pierce  —  while  there  is  a 
precipice  on  the  hill,  a  pool  in  the  river — never — never  I" 

"  Be  not  thus  agitatea,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  spoke  I  know 
not  what — he  lives  indeed  —  but  far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never  again  to 
revisit  Scotland." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with  fear  or  passion.  sb« 
•truck  her  horse  impatiently  with  her  riding  whip.  The  spirited  animal, 
thus  stimulated  and  at  the  same  time  restrained,  became  intractable,  and 
reared  so  much,  that  Tyrrel,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  and  trusting  V> 
Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewoman,  thought  he  best  consulted  her  p^fbty  in 
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letting  go  tbe  rein.  The  animal  instantly  sprung  forward  in  a  broken  and 
hilly  path  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and  was  soon  lost  to  Tyrrel  's  anxiouH  eyes. 

As  he  stood  pondering  whether  he  ou^ht  not  to  follow  Miss  Mowbray  to- 
wmrds  Shaws-Castle,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  no  accident  had  befalleii 
her  on  the  road,  he  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet,  advancing  hastily  in 
the  same  direction,  leading  from  the  Hotel.  Unwilling  to  be  observed  at 
this  moment,  be  stepped  aside  under  the  shelter  of  the  underwood,  and 
presently  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,  followed  by  a  groom, 
ride  hastily  past  his  lurking-place,  and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had 
been  just  taken  by  his  sister.  The  presence  of  her  brother  seemed  to  assure 
Miss  Mowbray's  safety,  and  so  removed  Tyrrel's  chief  reason  for  following 
her.  Involved  in  deep  and  melancholy  reflection  upon  what  had  passed. 
nearly  satisfied  that  his  longer  residence  in  Clara's  vicinitv  could  only  add 
to  her  unhappiness  and  his  own,  yet  unable  to  tear  himself  from  that  neigh- 
hourhood,  or  to  relinquish  feelings  which  had  become  entwined  with  his 
heart-strings,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Aultoun,  in  a  state  of  mind 
▼ery  little  to  be  envied. 

Tyrrel,  on  entering  his  apartment,  found  that  it  was  not  lighted,  nor  were 
the  Abigails  of  Mrs.  Dods  quite  so  alert  as  a  waiter  at  Long's  might  have 
been  to  supply  him  with  candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to  exact  much  per- 
sonal attendance,  and  desirous  to  shun  at  that  moment  the  necessity  of 
speaking  to  any  person  whatever,  even  on  the  most  trifling  subject,  he 
walked  down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply  himself  with  what  he  wanted.  He 
did  not  at  first  observe  that  Mrs.  Dods  herself  was  present  in  this  the  very 
centre  of  her  empire,  far  less  that  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  was  seated  on 
the  worthy  matron's  brow.  At  first  it  only  vented  itself  in  broken  soliloquy 
and  interjections ;  as,  for  example,  "  Vera  bonny  wark  this  I  —  vera  credit- 
able wark,  indeed  I  —  a  decent  house  to  be  disturbed  at  these  hours  —  Keep 
a  public— as  weel  keep  a  bedlam !" 

Finding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the  dame  placed  herself 
betwixt  her  guest  and  the  door,  to  which  he  was  now  retiring  with  his 
lighted  candle,  and  demanded  of  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  be- 
haviour. 

^'  Of  what  behaviour,  madam  ?"  said  her  guest,  repeating  her  question  in 
a  tone  of  sternness  and  impatience  so  unusual  with  him,  that  perhaps  nhe 
was  sorry  at  the  moment  that  she  had  provoked  him  out  of  his  usu^l  patient 
indifference ;  nav,  she  might  even  feel  intimidated  at  the  altercation  she  had 
provoked,  for  tbo  resentment  of  a  quiet  and  patient  person  has  always 
m  it  something  formidable  to  the  professed  ana  habitual  grumbler.  But 
her  pride  was  too  great  to  think  of  a  retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  sig- 
nal tor  contests  and  so  she  continued,  though  in  a  tone  somewhat  lowere<f. 

"Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a  man  of  sense,  whether 
I  bae  ony  right  to  take  your  behaviour  weel?  Here  have  you  been  these 
ten  days  and  mair,  eating  the  best,  and  drinking  the  best,  and  taking  up 
the  beat  room  in  my  house ;  and  now  to  think  of  your  gaun  doun  and  taking 
ap  with  yon  hare-brained  cattle  at  the  Waal — I  maun  e'en  be  plain  wi'  ye 
—I  like  nane  of  the  fair-fashioned  folk  that  can  say  My  Jo,  and  think  it 
BO ;  and  therefore—" 

**  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her,  "  I  have  no  time  at  present 
for  trifles.  I  am  obligf'd  to  you  for  your  attention  while  I  have  been  m  your 
house ;  buC  the  disposal  of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  must  be  according 
to  my  own  ideas  of  pleasure  or  business — If  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a  guest, 
fend  in  your  bill  to-morrow." 

"  My  bill  1"  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  my  bill  to-morrow !  And  what  for  no  wait 
tiU  Saturday,  when  it  may  be  cleared  atween  us,  plick  anct  bawbee,  as  it 
was  on  Saturday  last  ?" 

"  Well — ^we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods—  iood  night."  And  he 
withdrew  accordingly 
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Luukie  Dods  stood  ruminating  for  a  moment.  "  The  dcil's  in  bim/'  sIm 
?aid,  "  for  tie  winna  bide  being  tnrawn.  And  I  think  the  deil's  in  me  uto 
for  thrawing  him,  sic  a  canny  lad,  and  sae  gude  a  castomer; — and  I  am 
judging  be  has  something  on  his  mind — want  of  siller  it  canna  be — I  am 
sure  if  I  thought  that,  I  wadna  care  about  mj  small  thing. — But  want  o' 
eiller  it  canna  be — he  pays  ower  the  shillings  as  if  they  were  sclate  stanea, 
and  that's  no  the  way  that  folks  part  with  their  siller  when  there's  bat  littl« 
on't — I  ken  weel  enough  how  a  customer  looks  that's  near  the  ground  of  the 
purse. — Weel  I  I  hope  be  winna  mind  onything  of  this  nonsense  the  mom» 
and  ril  try  to  guide  my  tongue  something  better. — Hegh,  sirs  I  but,  as  the 
minister  says,  it's  an  unruly  member — troth,  I  am  whiles  ashamed  o't 
myseU." 
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Com«.  l«t  HM  hav«  Uijr  ooaniel,  for  I  need  It; 
Thoa  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  fitende 
With  sage  adTioe,  than  uaurera  with  guld, 
Or  brawlen  witli  their  awiirda— I'll  trnat  to  thee. 
Fur  I  aak  ooly  from  thee  words,  not  de^a. 

ThS  DXYIL  oath  MET  BIS  MaTCB. 

The  day  of  which  we  last  gave  the  events  chanced  to  be  Monday,  and 
two  days  therefore  intervened  betwixt  it  and  that  for  which  the  cntertaior 
ment  was  fixed,  that  was  to  assemble  in  the  halls  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
the  flower  of  the  company  now  at  St.  Ronan's  Well.  The  interval  was 
but  brief  for  the  preparations  necessary  on  an  occasion  so  unusual; 
since  the  house,  though  delightfully  situated,  was  in  very  indifferent  repair, 
and  for  years  had  never  received  any  visiters,  except  when  some  blithe 
bachelor  or  fox-hunter  shared  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Mowbray ;  an  event 
which  became  daily  more  and  more  uncommon ;  for,  as  he  himself  almost 
lived  at  the  Well,  he  generally  contrived  to  receive  his  companions  where  it 
could  be  done  without  expense  to  himself.  Besides,  the  health  of  his  sister 
afforded  an  irresistible  apology  to  any  of  those  old-fashioned  Scottish  ceo- 
tlemen,  who  might  be  too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primitive  days)  to 
consider  a  friend's  house  as  their  own.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  now,  however, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  his  companions,  nailed  down,  by  invitation  given 
and  accepted,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise, 
with  the  eagerness  which  the  prospect  of  some  entertaining  novelty  never 
fails  to  produce  among  idlers. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  his  trusty  agentp 
Mr.  Meiklewham,  before  any  thing  like  decent  preparation  could  be  made 
for  the  ensuing  entertainment;  and  they  were  left  to  their  unassisted  endea- 
vours by  Clara,  who,  during  both  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  obstinately 
kept  herself  secluded ;  nor  could  her  brother,  either  by  threats  or  flattery, 
extort  from  her  any  light  concerning  her  purpose  on  the  approaching  and 
important  Thursday.  To  do  John  Mowbray  justice,  he  loved  his  sister  as 
much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing  but  himself;  and  when,  in 
several  arguments,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  she  was  not  to  be 
prevailed  on  tP  f^ord  her  assistance,  he,  wituout  complaint,  quietly  set 
himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  his  own  unassisted  judgment  or  opinioti 
with  regard  to  the  necessary  preparations 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  sup^n^ed;  for  NLv^- 
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bray  was  ambitious  of  that  character  of  Am  and  elegance  which  masculine 
faculties  alone  are  seldom  capable  of  attaining  on  such  momentous  occasiona 
The  more  solid  materials  of  a  collation  were  indeed  to  be  obtained  for 
money  from  (he  next  market  town,  and  were  purchased  accordingly ;  but 
he  felt  it  was  likely  to  present  the  vulgar  plenty  of  a  farmer's  feast,  instead 
of  the  elegant  entertainment,  which  might  be  announced  in  a  corner  of  thi> 
county  paper,  as  given  by  John  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  the  gay 
and  fashionable  company  assembled  at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was 
likely  to  be  all  sorts  of  error  and  irregularity  in  dishing,  and  in  sending 
up ;  for  Shaws-Gastle  boasted  neither  an  accomplished  housekeeper,  nor  a 
kitchenmaid  with  a  hundred  pair  of  hands  to  execute  her  mandates.  All 
the  domestic  arrangements  were  on  the  minutest  system  of  economy  con* 
sistent  with  ordinary  decency,  except  in  the  stables,  which  were  excellent 
and  well  kept.  But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables  perform  the  labours  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  ?  or  can  the  game-keeper  arrange  in  tempting  order 
the  carcases  of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew  them  with  flowers,  and  garnish 
them  with  piquant  sauces  7  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  gallant 
soldier  to  act  as  undertaker,  and  conduct  the  funeral  of  the  enemy  ne  haa 
slain. 

In  a  word,  Mowbray  talked,  and  consulted,  and  advised,  and  squabbled, 
with  the  deaf  cook,  and  a  little  old  man  whom  he  called  the  butler,  until  he 
at  length  perceived  so  little  chance  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  of 
making  the  least  advantageous  impression  on  such  obdurate  understandings 
as  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly  committed  the  whole  matter  of  the 
collation,  with  two  or  three  hearty  curses,  to  the  charge  of  the  officials 
principally  concerned,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  state  of  the  furniture  and 
apartments  under  his  consideration. 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless;  for  what  male  wit  is 
adequate  to  the  thousand  little  coquetries  practised  in  such  arrangements  7 
how  can  masculine  eyes  judge  of  the  -degree  of  demi-jour  which  is  to  be 
admitted  into  a  decorated  apartment,  or  discriminate  where  the  broad  light 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  tolerable  picture,  where  it  should  be  excluded, 
lest  the  stiff  daub  of  a  periwigged  grandsire  should  become  too  rigidly  pro- 
minent? And  if  men  are  unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of  light  and 
darkness  as  may  best  suit  furniture,  ornaments,  and  complexions,  how  shall 
they  be  adequate  to  the  yet  more  mysterious  office  of  arranging,  while  they 
disarrange,  the  various  movables  in  the  apartment?  so  that  while  all  has 
the  air  of  negligence  and  chance,  the  seats  are  placed  as  it  they  had  been 
transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  most  suitable  for  accommodation ;  stiff- 
ness and  confusion  are  at  once  avoided,  the  company  are  neither  limited  to 
a  formal  circle  of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  tneir  noses  over  wandering 
stools ;  but  the  arrangements  seem  to  correspond  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
tone  of  the  conversation,  easy,  without  being  confused,  and  regulated,  with- 
out being  constrained  or  stiffened. 

Then  now  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  arrangement  of  all  the 
chiffbnerie,  by  which  old  snuff-boxes,  heads  of  canes,  pomander  boxes,  lamer 
beads,  and  all  the  trash  usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  bureaus  of 
old-fashioned  ladies,  may  be  now  brought  into  play,  by  throwing  them, 
carelessly  grouped  with  other  unconsidered  trifles,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  upon  a  marble  eiicognure,  or  a  mosaic 
work-table,  thereby  turning  to  advantage  the  trash  and  trinketry,  which  all 
the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have  inhabited  the  mansion  fur  a  century, 
have  contrived  to  accumulate.  With  what  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  fair  artist  have  I  sometimes  pried  into  these  miscellaneous  groups  of 
pseud(hb\;ouieriet  and  seen  the  great  grandsire's  thumb-ring  couchant  with 
the  coral  and  bells  of  the  lirsiborn — and  the  boatswain's  whistle  of  some 
old  naval  uncle,  or  his  silver  tobacco-box,  redolent  of  Oroonoko,  happilT 
grouped  with  the  mother's  ivory  comb-case,  still  odorous  of  musk  and  witL 
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flome  rlrgin  aubi's  tArtoiv^-shell  spectacle-caBe,  and  the  eagle'i  talon  of 
ebony,  with  whiob,  in  the  days  of  long  and  stiff  stays,  oar  prandmothen 
were  wont  to  alleviate  any  little  irritation  in  their  back  or  shoulders  I  Then 
there  was  the  silver  strainer,  on  which,  in  more  economical  times  than  ours, 
the  lady  of  the  house  placed  the  tea-leaves,  after  the  very  last  drop  bad 
been  exhausted,  that  they  might  afterwards  be  hospitably  divided  among 
the  company,  to  be  eaten  with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  butter.  Blesffingt 
upon  a  fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the  claws  of  abigails,  and  the 
melting-pot  of  the  silversmith,  those  neglected  cimdia^  for  the  benefit  of 
antiquaries  and  the  decoration  of  side-tables  I    But  who  shall  presume  to 

5 lace  them  there,  unless  under  the  direction  of  female  taste  T  and  of  thai 
Ir.  Mowbray,  though  possessed  of  a  large  stock  of  such  treasures,  was  f<w 
the  present  entirely  deprived. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too  long,  or  I  might  men- 
tion the  Laird's  inexperience  in  the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  garnishment,  or  hiding  a  darned  carpet  with  a  new  floor-cloth,  and 
flinfling  an  Indian  shawl  over  a  faded  and  threadbare  sofa.  But  I  hav« 
said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  explain  bis  dilemma  to  any  unas- 
sisted bachelor,  who,  without  mother,  sister,  or  cousin,  without  skilful 
housekeeper,  or  experienced  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  valet  of  parts  and 
figure,  adventures  to  give  an  entertainment,  and  aspires  to  make  it  elegant 
and  comme  ilfaut. 

The  sense  of  his  insufficiency  was  the  more  vexatious  to  Mowbray,  as  he 
WBS  aware  he  would  find  sharp  critics  in  the  ladies,  and  particularly  in  hit 
constant  rival,  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather.  He  was,  therefore,  incessant  in 
his  exertions ;  and  for  two  whole  days  ordered  and  disordered,  demanded, 
commanded,  countermanded,  and  reprimanded,  without  pause  or  cessation. 
The  companion,  for  he  could  not  be  termed  an  assistant  of  his  labours,  was 
his  trusty  agent,  who  trotted  from  room  to  room  after  him,  affording  him 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  sympathy  which  a  dog  doth  to  his  master  when 
distressed  in  mind,  bv  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to  time  with  a  piteous 
gaze,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  he  partakes  of  his  trouble,  though  he  neither 
eomprehends  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  power  to  remove  it. 

At  length,  when  Mowbray  had  got  some  matters  arranged  to  his  mind, 
and  abandoned  a  great  many  which  he  would  willingly  have  put  in  better 
order,  he  sat  down  tu  dinner  upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  appointed 
day,  with  his  worthy  aid-de-camp,  Mr.  Meiklewham ;  and,  after  bestowing 
a  few  muttered  curses  upon  the  whole  concern,  and  the  fantastic  old  maid 
who  had  brought  him  into  the  scrape,  by  begging  an  invitation,  declared 
that  all  things  might  now  go  to  the  aevil  their  own  way,  for  so  sure  aa  his 
name  was  John  Mowbray,  he  would  trouble  himself  no  more  about  them. 

Keeping  this  doughty  resolution,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law ;  and  speedily  they  dispatched  the  dish  of  chops  which 
was  set  before  them,  and  the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of  old  port,  which 
served  for  its  menstruum. 

"  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  '*  though  we  have  had  none 
of  their  d—d  kickshaws." 

**A  wame-fou'  is  a  wame-fou',"  said  the  writer,  swabbing  his  greasy 
chops,  "  whether  it  be  of  the  barlevmeal  or  the  bran." 

"  A  cart-horse  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray ;  **  but  we  must  do  as  others  do, 
and  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  of  a  different  opinion." 

"The  waur  for  themselves  and  the  country  baith,  St.  Ronan's — ifs  the 
j'inketing  and  the  jirbling  wi'  trumpery  that  brings  our  nobles  te  ninepenoe, 
and  mony  a  bet  ha'-house  to  a  birea  lodging  in  the  Abbey." 

The  young  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minutes  —  filled  a  bunper,  and 
pushed  the  bottle  to  th  senior  —  then  said  abruptly  "Do  v )u  WdieTe  in 
fuck,  Mick?" 
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*•  In  luckf"  answered  the  attorney ;  "what  do  yon  mean  by  the  quA«tion ?^ 

*'  Why,  because  I  beliere  in  luck  myself —  in  a  good  or  bad  run  of  luck 
at  cards'." 

*'  You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  never  tonched  them/' 
replied  his  confidant. 

"  That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray ;  **  but  what  I  wonder  a^ 
n  the  wretched  chance  that  has  attended  us  miserable  Lairds  of  St.  Ronan'B 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  that  we  have  always  been  getting  worse  io 
the  world,  and  never  better.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  backsliding  gen* 
eraiton,  as  the  parson  would  say  —  half  the  country  once  belonged  to  my 
ftnoeators,  and  now  the  last  furrows  of  it  seem  to  be  flying." 

"  Fleeing  1"  said  the  writer,  "  they  are  barking  and  fleeing  })aith.  —  This 
Shaws-Castle  here,  Pse  warrant  it  flee  up  the  chimney  after  the  rest,  were 
it  not  weel  fastened  down  with  your  grandfather's  tailzie." 

**  D — n  the  tailzie !"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  if  they  had  meant  to  keep  up  their 
estate,  they  should  have  entailed  it  when  it  was  worth  keeping:  to  tie  a 
man  down  to  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  St.  Ronan's,  is  like  tethering  a 
horse  on  six  roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 

*'  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your  feus  down  at  the  Well,'' 
said  Meiklewham,  "  and  raxed  ower  the  tether  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than 
ye  had  ony  right  to  do." 

*'  It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not?"  said  the  laird. 

"  I'se  ne'er  deny  it»  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  the  writer ;  "  but  I  am  such 
a  gude-natured  guse,  that  I  just  set  about  pleasing  you  as  an  auld  wife 
pleases  a  bairn." 

'*  Ay,"  said  the  man  of  pleasure,  "  when  she  reaches  it  a  knife  to  cut  its 
own  fingers  with.  —  These  acres  would  have  been  safe  enough,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  d— d  advice." 

*'  And  yet  you  were  grumbling  e'en  now,"  said  the  man  of  business,  ''that 
you  have  not  the  power  to  gar  the  whole  estate  flee  like  m  wild-duck  across 
a  bog?  Truth,  you  need  care  little  about  it;  for  if  you  have  incurred  an 
irritancy  —  and  sae  thinks  Mr.  Wisebehind,  the  advocate,  up6n  an  A.  B. 
memorial  that  I  laid  before  him  —  your  sister,  or  your  sister's  goodman,  if 
she  should  take  the  fancy  to  marry,  might  bring  a  declarator,  and  evict 
St.  Ronan's  frae  ye  in  the  course  of  twa  or  three  sessions." 

**  My  sister  will  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbray. 

"  That's  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer ;  "  but  as  broken  s  ship's  come 
to  land.  If  ony  body  kend  o'  the  chance  she  has  o'  the  estate,  there's  mony 
a  weel-doing  man  would  think  little  of  the  bee  in  her  bonnet." 

"Harkye,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  laird,  "I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  speak  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's 
daughter,  and  my  sister." 

"Nae  offence,  St.  Ronan's,  nae  offence,"  answered  the  man  of  law;  "but 
ilka  man  maun  speak  sae  as  to  be  understood,  —  that  is,  when  he  speaks 
about  business.  Ye  ken  yoursell,  that  Miss  Clara  is  no  just  like  other 
folks ;  and  were  I  ^ou  —  it's  my  duty  to  speak  plain  —  I  wad  e'en  gie  in  a 
bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  to  oe  appointed  Curator  Bonis,  in 
respect  of  her  incapacity  to  manage  her  own  aflfairs." 

*' Meiklewham,"  said  Mowbray,  *'you  are  a  "  and  then  stopped 

short. 

**  What  am  I,  Mr.  Mowbray  ?"  said  Meiklewham,  somewhat  sternly  — 
**What  am  I?  I  wad  be  glad  to  ken  what  I  am." 

"  A  very  good  lawyer,  I  dare  say,"  replied  St.  Ronan's,  who  wa?  too 
much  in  the  power  of  his  agent  to  give  way  to  his  first  impulse.  '*  But  I 
must  tell  3^ou,  that  rather  than  take  such  a  measure  against  poor  Clara,  as 
▼on  recommend,  I  would  give  her  up  the  estate,  and  become  an  ostler  or  a 
postilion  for  the  re"t  of  my  life." 

**  Ah,  St  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law,  ''  if  you  had  wished  to  keep  ap 
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the  auwl  liDUse,  voa  should  have  taken  another  trade,  than  to  become 
ostler  ur  a  poACilion.    What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  have  been  a  lawyer 
w eel  as  other  folks  ?     My  auld  master  had  a  wee  bit  Latin  about  rtr\ 
dominos  ff^rUemque  togatam,  whilk  signified,  he  said,  that  all  lairds  should 
be  lawyers." 

"  All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds,  I  think,"  replied  Mowbray  , 
**  they  purchase  our  acres  by  the  thousand,  and  pay  us,  according  to  the 
old  story,  with  a  multiple<poinding,  as  your  learned  friends  call  it,  Mr. 
Meiklewham." 

"  Weel  —  and  mightna  you  have  purchased  as  weel  as  other  folks  T' 

**  Not  I,"  replied  the  laird ;  "  I  have  no  turn  for  that  service.  I  should 
only  have  wasted  bombasine  on  my  shoulders,  and  floor  upon  my  three-tailed 
wig  —  should  but  have  lounged  away  my  mornings  in  the  Outer-Honse,  and 
my  evenings  at  the  play-house,  and  acquired  no  more  law  than  what  woold 
have  made  me  a  wise  justice  at  a  Small-debt  Court." 

**  If  you  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as  little,"  said  Meiklewham ; 
"  and  albeit  ye  were  nae  great  ^un  at  the  bar,  ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a 
Sheriffdom,  or  a  Commissaryship,  amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the  banes  green; 
and  sae  ye  misht  have  saved  your  estate  from  deteriorating,  if  ye  didna 
mend  it  muckle." 

**  Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of  doubling  it,  as  I  might 
have  done,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  had  that  inconstant  jade,  Fortune,  but 
stood  a  moment  faithful  to  me.  I  tell  you,  Mick,  that  I  have  been,  within 
this  twelvemonth,  worth  a  hundred  thousand  —  worth  fifty  thousands- 
worth  nothing,  but  the  remnant  of  this  wretched  estate,  which  is  too  little 
to  do  one  good  while  it  is  mine,  though,  were  it  sold,  I  could  start  again, 
and  mend  my  hand  a  little." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  said  his  legal  adviser — 
"  that's  a'  you  think  of.  What  signifies  winning  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
if  you  win  them  to  lose  them  a'  again  ?" 

'*  What  signifies  it  ?"  replied  Mowbray.  "  Why,  it  signifies  as  much  to  a 
man  of  spirit,  as  having  won  a  battle  signifies  to  a  general  —  no  matter  that 
he  is  beaten  afterwards  in  his  turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck  for  him  as  well 
as  others,  and  so  he  has  spirit  to  try  it  again.  Here  is  the  young  Earl  of 
Etherin^ton  will  be  amongst  us  in  a  day  or  two  —  they  say  he  is  up  to 
every  thing  —  if  I  had  but  five  hundred  to  begin  with,  I  should  be  soon  up 
to  him." 

**  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Meiklewham,  '*  I  am  sorry  for  ye.  I  have  been 
your  house's  man  of  business  —  I  may  say,  in  some  measure,  your  house's 
servant  —  and  now  I  am  to  see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the  lad  that  I 
thought  maist  likely  to  set  it  up  again  better  than  ever ;  for,  to  do  ye  justice, 
you  have  aye  had  an  ee  to  your  ain  interest,  sae  far  as  your  lights  gaed. 
Is  brings  tears  into  my  auld  een." 

**  Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered  Mowbray ;  '*  some  of  it 
will  stick,  my  old  boy,  in  your  pockets,  if  not  in  mine  —  your  service  will 
not  be  altogether  gratuitous,  my  old  friend  —  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hiro." 

**  Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer ;  "  but  double  fees  would  hardly 
carry  folk  through  some  wark.  But  if  ye  will  have  siller,  ye  maun  have 
siller  —  but,  I  warrant,  it  goes  just  where  the  rest  gaid." 

**  No.  by  twenty  devils !"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  "  to  fail  this  time  is  im- 
possible—  Jack  Wolverine  was  too  strong  for  Etherington  at  any  thing  he 
could  name ;  and  I  can  beat  Wolverine  from  the  Land's-End  to  Johnnie 
Qroat's — but  there  must  be  something  to  go  upon  —  the  blunt  must  be 
had,  Mick." 

"  Very  likely  —  nae  doubt  —  that  is  always  provided  it  con  bo  had,"  an- 
swered the  legal  adviser. 

"  That's  your  business,  my  old  cock,"  said  Mowbray.    "  This  yonngstaf 
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Fill  be  here  perhaps  to-morrow,  with  monej  in  both  pockets  —  he  takes  up 
his  rents  as  be  comes  down,  Mick — think  of  that,  my  old  friend/' 

"Weel  for  them  that  have  rents  to  take  ap,"  said  Meiklewham;  "ourt 
are  Ijing  rather  ower  low  to  be  lifted  at  present.  —  But  are  you  sure  thij 
Earl  is  a  man  to  mell  with  ?  —  are  you  sure  ye  can  win  of  him,  and  that  il 
you  do,  he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — because  I  have  kend  mony 
ane  come  for  wool,  and  gang  hame  shorn ;  and  though  ye  are  a  clever  young 
eentlemaa,  and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  ye  ken  as  much  about  life  as  mosi 
folk,  and  all  that,  yet  some  gate  or  other  ye  have  aye  come  off  at  the  losing 
hand,  as  ye  have  ower  much  reason  to  ken  this  day — howbeit " 

**  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my  dear  Mick  1  If  you  can  give  no 
help,  spare  drowning  me  with  your  pother.  Why,  man,  I  was  a  fresh  band 
— had  my  apprentice-fees  to  pay — and  these  are  no  trifles,  Mick.-*But  whal 
of  thi^  7  —  I  am  free  of  the  company  now,  and  can  trade  on  my  owd 
bottom." 

'*  Aweel,  aweel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  Meiklewham. 

'*  It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so,  my  trusty  friend,"  replied  Mowbray, 
obeertly,  "  so  you  will  but  help  me  to  the  stock  to  trade  with." 

"  The  stock  ?  —  what  d'ye  ca'  the  stock  ?  I  ken  nae  stock  that  je  have 
left."  '  ^ 

"  But  you  have  plenty,  my  old  boy  —  Come,  sell  out  a  few  of  your  three 
per  cents ;  I  will  pay  difference — interest— exchange— every  thing." 

"  Ay,  ay — every  thing  or  naething,"  answered  Meiklewham  ;  **  but  as  you 
are  sae  very  pressing,  I  hae  been  thinking — Whan  is  the  siller  wanted  7" 

"  This  instant — this  day — ^to-morrow  at  farthest  I"  exclaimed  the  proposed 
borrower. 

*'  Wh— >ew  1"  whistled  the  lawyer,  with  a  long  prolongation  of  the  note ; 
''the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  It  must  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  knew  by 
experience  that  impossible,  when  uttered  by  his  accommodating  friend  in 
this  tone,  meant  only,  when  interpreted,  extremely  difficult,  and  very  ex- 
pensive. 

*'  Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling  her  stock,  now  that  ye  speak  of 
■lock,"  said  Meiklewham;  "I  wonder  ye  didna  think  of  this  before." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  dumb  rather  than  that  you  had  mentioned  it  now,'* 
■aid  Mowbray,  starting,  as  if  stung  by  an  adder — "  What,  Clara's  pittance  I 
—  the  trifle  my  aunt  led  her  for  her  own  fanciful  expenses  —  her  own  little 
private  store,  that  she  puts  to  so  many  good  purposes — Poor  Clara,  that  has 
■o  little  I  —  And  why  not  rather  your  own.  Master  Meiklewham,  who  call 
yourself  the  friend  and  servant  ot  our  family  7" 

**  Ay,  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  "that  is  a'  very  true  —  but 
service  is  nae  inheritance;  and  as  for  friendship,  it  begins  at  hame,  as 
wise  folks  have  said  lang  before  our  time.  And  for  that  matter,  I  think  they 
that  are  nearest  sib  should  take  maist  risk.  You  are  nearer  and  dearer  to 
your  sister,  St.  Ronan's,  than  you  are  to  poor  Saunders  Meiklewham,  that 
hasna  sae  muckle  zentle  blood  as  would  supper  up  a  hungry  flea." 

"  I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St.  Ronan's,  walking  up  and  down  with  much 
agitation ;  for,  selfish  as  he  was,  he  loved  his  sister,  and  loved  her  the  more 
on  account  of  those  peculiarities  which  rendered  his  protection  indispen- 
sable to  her  comfortable  existence  —  "I  will  not,"  he  said,  "pillage  ner, 
come  on't  what  will.  I  will  rather  go  a  volunteer  to  the  Continent,  and  die 
like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence,  which  besan  to  dia- 
Mirb  his  companion,  who  had  not  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  nis  patron 
take  matters  so  deeply.  At  length  he  made  an  attempt  to  attract  the  atten* 
don  of  the  silent  and  sullen  ponderer. 

" Mr.  Mowbray"  —  no  answer  —  "I  was  saying,  St,  Ronan's"  —  still  no 
reply.     *'  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  matter — and—" 
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"And  whatf  nrV  said  St.  Ronan's,  stopping  short,  and  speaking  in  ft 
stern  t»nc  of  voice. 

''  And  to  speak  truth,  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the  matter  ony  war ;  for 
if  ye  bad  the  siller  in  your  pocket  to-day,  it  would  be  a'  in  the  £arl  of 
Etberington's  the  morn." 

"  Pshaw  I  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 

'*  That  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Meiklewham  ;  **  but  so  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
and  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you,  St.  Ronan's,  this  twa  or  threetimes." 

"It  is  false ^. — he  has  not,"  answered  St.  Ronan's,  fiercely. 

'*  Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  **  he  took  you  in  about  the  saumon 
fish,  and  some  other  wager  ye  lost  to  him  this  very  day." 

**  I  tell  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fogl,  and  no  more  up  to 
my  trim  than  you  are  to  the  longitude — Bingo  is  got  shy — I  must  give  hioi 
a  little  line,  that  is  all  —  then  I  shall  strike  him  to  purpose — I  am  as  sure 
of  him  as  I  am  of  the  other — I  know  the  fly  they  will  both  rise  to — this 
cursed  want  of  five  hundred  will  do  me  out  of  ten  thousand  !" 

"  If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bagster — so  very  certain,  I  mean,  of 
sweeping  stakes,  — what  harm  will  Miss  Clara  come  to  by  your  havine  the 
use  of  her  siller?     You  can  make  it  up  to  her  for  the  risk  ten  times  told." 

"  And  so  I  can,  by  Heaven  I"  said  St.  Ronan's.  "  Mick,  you  are  right, 
and  I  am  a  scrupulous,  chicken-hearted  fool.     Clara  shall  have  a  thousand 

for  her  poor  five  hundred — she  shall,  by .     And  I  will  carry  her  to 

Edinburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to  London,  and  wc  will  have  the  best 
advice  for  her  case,  and  the  best  company  to  divert  her.  And  if  they  think 
her  a  little  odd — why,  d — n  me,  I  am  her  brother,  and  will  bear  her  through 
it.  Yes  —  yes  —  you're  right;  there  can  be  no  hurt  in  borrowing  five  hun- 
dred of  her  for  a  few  days,  when  such  profit  may  be  made  on't,  both  for  her 
and  me. — Here,  fill  the  glasses,  my  old  boy,  and  drink  success  to  it,  for  you 
are  right." 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Meiklewham,  hear- 
tily glad  to  see  his  patron's  sanguine  temper  arrive  at  this  desirable  conclu- 
sion, and  yet  willing  to  hedge  m  his  own  credit ;  "  but  it  is  you  are  right, 
and  not  me,  for  I  advise  nothing  except  on  your  assurances,  that  yon  can 
make  your  ain  of  this  English  earl,  ana  of  this  Sir  Bingo — ^and  if  you  can 
but  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unwise  and  unkind  in  ony  ane  of  yonr 
friends  to  stand  in  your  light." 

"True,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray. — "  And  yet  dice  and  cards  are 
but  bones  and  pasteboard,  and  the  best  horse  ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder 
before  ho  get  to  the  winning-post  —  and  so  I  wish  Clara's  venture  had  not 
been  in  such  a  bottom. — But,  hang  it,  care  killed  a  cat — I  can  hedge  as  well 
as  any  one,  if  the  odds  turn  up  against  me — so  let  us  have  the  cash,  Mick." 

**  Aha  I  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain  —  the  stock  stands  in  my 
name,  and  Tam  Turnpenny  the  banker's,  as  trustees  for  Miss  Cl»ra — Now, 
get  you  her  letter  to  us,  desiring  us  to  sell  out  and  to  pay  you  the  proceeds, 
and  Tam  Turnpenny  will  let  you  have  five  hundred  pounds  instantert  on  the 
faith  of  the  transaction  ;  for  I  fancy  you  would  desire  a'  the  stock  to  be  sold 
out,  and  it  will  produce  more  than  six  hundred,  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
either — ^and  I  reckon  you  will  be  selling  out  the  whole — it's  needless  making 
twa  bites  of  a  cherry." 

"  True,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  since  we  must  be  rogues,  or  something 
like  it,  let  us  make  it  worth  our  while  at  least ;  so  give  me  a  form  of  the 
letter,  and  Clara  shall  copy  it — that  is,  if  she  consents ;  for  you  know  she 
ean  keep  her  own  opinion  as  well  as  any  other  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Ana  that,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  is  as  the  wind  will  keep  its  way,  preach 
to  us  as  you  like.  But  if  I  might  advise  about  Miss  Clara — I  wad  say  nae- 
thins  mair  than  that  I  was  stressed  for  the  penny  money;  for  I  mistake  her 
muclle  if  she  would  like  to  see  you  ganging  to  pitch  and  toss  wi'  this  lord 
and  tither  baronet  for  her  aunt's  three  per  cents — I  ken  she  has  some  qu«<er 
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DolloD8-~8he  gies  away  the  feck  of  the  dividends  od  thut  very  stock  in 
downrieht  charity." 

** And  I  am  io  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  my  sister  1 "  said  Mow 
bray,  filling  once  mure  his  own  glass  and  his  friend's.     "  Come,  Mick,  no 
skYljgbts  —  here  is  Clara's  health  —  she  is  an  angel  —  and  I  am  —  what  1 
will  nut  call  myself,  and  suffer  no  other  man  to  call  mo.  —  But  I  shall  wim 
this  time  —  I  am  sure  I  shall,  since  Clara's  fortune  depends  upon  it." 

*'  Now,  I  thinic,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Meiklewham,  '*  that  if  any  thine 
•hoald  chance  wrang,  (and  Heaven  kens  that  the  best-laid  schemes  will 
gang  ajee,)  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the  ultimate  losers  will 
only  be  the  poor  folk,  that  have  the  parish  between  them  and  absolute  starva« 
tion  —  if  your  sister  spent  her  ain  siller,  it  would  be  a  very  different  story." 

"Uush,  Mick  —  for  God's  sake,  hush,  mine  honest  friend,"  said  Mow- 
bray; "it  is  quite  true;  thou  art  a  rare  counsellor,  in  time  of  need,  and 
hant  as  happy  a  manner  of  reconciling  a  man's  conscience  with  his  necessi- 
ties, as  might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists ;  but  beware,  my  most  sealous  coun- 
Bellor  and  confessor,  how  ^ou  drive  the  nail  too  far — I  promise  you  8om« 
of  the  chaffing  you  are  at  just  now  rather  abates  my  pluck. — Well — ^give  iii« 
your  scroll  —  I  will  to  Clara  with  it  —  though  I  would  rather  meet  the  best 
ihot  in  Britain,  with  ten  paces  of  green  sod  betwixt  us."  So  saying,  he  left 
the  apartment. 
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N««r«gt  of  blood  ihould  still  ha  next  in  Imre; 
And  when  I  tee  thene  happy  eliildren  playinf. 
While  William  Kathara  fluwere  fur  Ellan'i  rin|latik 
And  Elian  drnvn  fliea  for  Williani'a  angle, 
I  acaroa  can  think,  that  in  advancingr  Ufa, 
Coldnesa,  unkindneM.  intereal,  or  anspicion. 
Will  e'er  divide  that  anity  ao  aaorad, 
Wbieb  Nature  bound  at  birth. 

Amohtmoob. 

Whsn  Mowbray  had  left  his  dangerous  adviser,  in  order  to  steer  the  coutm 
which  his  agent  had  indicated,  without  offering  to  recommend  it,  he  went  to 
the  little  parlour  which  his  sister  was  wont  to  term  her  own,  and  in  which 
she  spent  great  part  of  her  time.  It  was  fitted  up  with  a  sort  of  fanciful 
neatness ;  and  in  its  perfect  arrangement  and  eood  order,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  old  and  neglected  mansion-house. 
A  number  of  little  articles  lay  on  the  work-table,  indicating  the  elegant, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  unsettled  turn  of  £he  inhabitant's  mincl.  There  were 
(•nfinisLed  drawings,  blotted  music,  needle-work  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
other  litt4e  female  tasks ;  all  undertaken  with  seal,  and  so  far  prosecuted 
with  art  and  elegance,  but  all  flung  aside  before  any  one  of  them  wa« 
eompleted. 

Clara  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the  window,  reading,  or  at 
leoHt  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  in  which  she  seemed  to  read.  But 
iDstantly  starting  up  when  she  saw  her  brother,  she  ran  towards  him  witli 
the  most  cordial  cheerfulness. 

*'  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  Jonn  :  this  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  U. 
vi«it  your  rocluse  sister.   I  have  been  trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  undei^ 
ung  to  a  stupid  book  here,  because  they  say  too  much  thought  i.i  not 
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quite  guod  for  me.  But,  either  the  man's  dulness,  or  my  want  of  the  pc 
of  attending,  makes  my  eyes  pass  over  the  page,  just  as  one  seems  to  r 
in  a  dream,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  one  word  of  the  matter,  lioa 
fthall  talk  to  me,  and  that  will  do  better.  What  can  I  gi^e  you  to  show  that 
you  are  welcome  7  I  am  afraid  tea  is  all  I  have  to  o&r,  and  that  you  set 
too  little  store  by." 

*'  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbray,  *'for  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you." 

"  Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  ringing 
and  giving  orders  to  her  waiting-maid  — '*  but  you  must  not  be  ungratefiu, 
John,  and  plague  me  with  any  of  the  ceremonial  for  your  fete  — '  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  will  attend,  and  play  my  part  as  prettily 
as  you  can  desire ;  but  to  think  of  it  beforehand,  would  make  both  my  head 
and  my  heart  ache ;  and  so  I  beg  you  will  spare  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Why,  you  wild  kitten,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  turn  every  day  more  shy 
of  human  communication  —  we  shall  have  you  take  the  woods  one  day,  and 
become  as  savage  as  the  Princess  Caraboo.  But  I  will  plague  you  about 
nothing  if  I  can  help  it.  If  matters  go  not  smooth  on  the  great  day,  they 
must  e  en  blame  the  dull  thick  head  that  had  no  fair  lady  to  help  him  in  bis 
need.  But,  Clara,  I  had  something  more  material  to  say  to  you  —  some- 
thing indeed  of  the  last  importance." 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  to  a  scream  — 
"  In  the  name  of  Ood,  what  is  it?     You  know  not  how  you  terrify  me !  " 

"  Nay,  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her  brother.  "It  is  no 
such  uncommon  matter,  neither  —  good  faith,  iti«  th*o  most  common  distress 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know  the  world  —  I  am  sorely  pinched  for  money." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  her  brother  as 
much  to  underrate  the  difficulty,  when  it  was  explained,  as  her  fears  had 
exaggerated  it  before  she  heard  its  nature. 

**  Is  that  all  ?  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a  great  deal  of  vexation. 
I  shall  be  hard  run  unless  I  can  get  a  certain  sum  of  money  —  and  I  must 
e'en  ask  you  if  you  can  help  me  f" 

"  Help  you  ?"  replied  Clara ;  "  Yes,  with  all  my  heart — but  you  know  my 
purse  is  a  light  one  —  more  than  half  of  my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however, 
and  I  am  sure,  John,  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  can  serve  you  —  especially  as 
that  will  at  least  show  that  your  wants  are  but  small  ones." 

"Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  me,"  said  her  brother,  half  repentant  of 
his  purpose,  "  you  must  draw  the  neck  of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs  —  you  must  lend  me  the  whole  stock." 

"And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  girl,  "  if  it  will  do  you  a 
kindness  ?  Are  you  not  my  natural  guardian  ?  Are  you  not  a  kind  one  ? 
And  is  not  my  little  fortune  entirely  at  your  disposal  ?  xou  will,  I  am  sure, 
do  all  for  the  best?" 

"  I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  starting  from  her,  and  more  distressed 
by  her  sudden  and  unsuspicious  compliance,  than  he  would  have  been  by 
difficulties,  or  remonstrance.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  have  stifled  the 
pangs  of  conscience  amid  the  manoeuvres  which  he  must  have  resorted  to 
for  obtaining  her  acquiescence ;  as  matters  stood,  there  was  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  slaughtering  a  tame  and  unresisting  animal,  and  pursuing 
wild  game,  until  the  animation  of  the  sportsman's  exertions  overcomes  the 
internal  sense  of  his  own  cruelty.  The  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray 
himself. 

"  By  G — ,"  he  said,  "  this  is  like  shooting  the  bird  sitting.  —  Clara,"  he 
added,  "  I  fear  this  money  will  scarce  be  employed  as  you  would  wish." 

"  Employ  it  as  you  yourself  please,  my  dearest  brother,"  she  replied, 
"  and  I  will  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

"  Nay,  I  am  doing  for  the  best,"  he  replied  ;  "  at  least,  I  ari  doing  what 
muft  be  done,  for  I  see  no  other  way  through  it —  so  all  yoi  hf.vr  to  do  is 
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Co  eopj  tbis  paper,  and  bid  adiea  to  bank  dividends  —  for  a  little  vdile  at 
ieaat.  I  trust  soon  to  double  this  little  matter  for  you,  if  Fortune  will  but 
Maud  my  friend." 

**  Do  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John/'  said  Clara,  smiling,  though  with  aa  ex 
nreesion  of  deep  melancholy.  "Alas !  she  has  never  been  a  friend  to  oui 
mmily  —  not  at  least  for  many  a  day." 

**  bbe  favours  the  bold,  say  my  old  grammatical  exercises,"  answered  hei 
brother ;  **  and  I  must  trust  her,  were  she  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock. 
—  And  yet — if  she  should  jilt  mel  —  What  will  you  do  —  what  will  yoa 
smy,  Clara,  if  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my  hope,  trust,  and  expectation,  to 
repay  yoa  this  money  within  a  short  time?" 

"  Do !"  replied  Clara ;  "  I  must  do  without  it,  you  know ;  and  for  saying 
1  will  not  say  a  word." 

••  True,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  but  your  little  expenses  —  your  charities  — 
your  halt  and  blind  —  your  round  of  paupers?" 

**  Well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Look  you  here,  John,  bow  many  half- 
worked  trifles  there  are.  The  needle  or  the  pencil  is  the  resource  of  all  dis- 
tressed heroines,  you  know ;  and  I  promise  you,  though  I  have  been  a  little 
idle  and  unsettleil  of  late,  yet,  when  I  do  set  about  it,  no  £mmeline  or  Ethe- 
line  of  them  all  ever  sent  such  loads  of  trumpery  to  market  as  I  shall,  or 
made  such  wealth  as  I  will  do.  I  dare  say  Lady  Penelope,  and  all  the 
gentry  at  the  Well,  will  purchase,  and  will  raffle,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things 
to  encourage  the  pensive  performer.  I  will  send  them  such  lots  of  land- 
Bcapea  with  sap-green  trees,  and  mazareen-blue  rivers,  and  portraits  that 
will  terrify  the  originals  themselves  —  and  handkerchiefs  and  turbans,  with 
needle-work  scalloped  exactly  like  the  walks  on  the  Belvidere. — ^Why,  I 
shall  become  a  little  fortune  in  the  first  season." 

"  No,  Clara,"  said  John,  gravely,  for  a  virtuous  resolution  had  gained  the 
opper  hand  in  his  bosom,  white  his  sister  ran  on  in  this  manner.  —  "We 
will  do  something  better  than  all  this.  If  this  kind  help  of  yours  does  not 
fetch  me  through,  I  am  determined  I  will  cut  the  whole  concern.  It  is  but 
standing  a  laugh  or  two,  and  hearing  a  gay  fellow  say.  Damme,  Jack,  are 
joa  turned  clodhopper  at  last !  —  that  is  the  worst.  Dogs,  horses,  and  all, 
shall  go  to  the  hammer ;  we  will  keep  nothing  but  your  pony,  and  I  will  trust 
to  a  pair  of  excellent  legs.  There  is  enough  left  of  the  old  acres  to  keep  us 
in  the  way  you  like  best,  and  that  I  will  learn  to  like.  I  will  work  in  the 
earden,  and  work  in  the  forest,  mark  my  own  trees,  and  cut  them  myself, 
keep  my  own  accounts,  and  send  Saunders  Meiklewham  to  the  devil." 

**That  last  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  John,"  said  Clara;  "and  if  such  a  day 
should  come  round,  I  should  be  the  happiest  of  living  creatures  —  I  should 
not  have  a  grief  left  in  the  world  —  if  I  had,  you  should  never  see  or  hear 
of  it — it  should  lie  here,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hand  on  her  bosom* 
^  buried  as  deep  as  a  funeral  urn  in  a  cold  nepulchre.  Oh !  could  we  not 
begin  such  a  life  to-morrow?  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  trifle 
of  money  should  be  got  rid  of  first,  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  think  yoa 
have  lost  it  amongst  gamblers  and  horse-jockeys." 

Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's  face,  glowed  through 
the  tears  which  her  enthusiasm  called  into  them,  while  she  thus  addressed 
dim.  Mowbray,  on  his  part,  kept  his  looks  fixed  on  the  ground,  with  a 
flush  on  his  cheek,  that  expressed  at  once  false  pride  and  real  shame. 

At  length  he  looked  up :  —  *'  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  how  foolishly  you 
talk,  and  how  foolishly  I,  that  hnve  twenty  things  to  do,  stand  here  listening 
to  you  I  All  will  go  smooth  on  7ni/  plan  —  if  it  should  not,  we  have  yours 
in  reserve,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  will  adopt  it.  The  trifle  which  this  letter 
«f  yours  enables  me  to  command,  may  have  luck  in  it,  and  we  must  not 
tnrow  up  the  cards  while  we  have  a  chance  of  the  game.  — Were  I  to  cut 
from  this  moment,  these  few  hundreds  would  make  us  little  better  or  little 
worse  —  so  you  see  we  have  two  strings  to  our  bow.     Luck  is  sometlmee 
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againit  mo,  that  is  true*- but  upon  the  true  principle,  and  playing  on  tha 
square,  I  can  manage  the  best  of  them,  or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray.  >.dieii, 
my  dearest  Clara."  So  paying,  he  kissed  her  cheek  with  a  more  than  nsoal 
degree  of  affection. 

Ere  he  could  ruise  himself  from  his  stooping  posture,  she  threw  her  arm 
kindly  over  his  neck,  and  said  with  a  tone  of  the  deepest  interest,  "  My 
dearest  brother,  your  slightest  wish  has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  a  law  to 
me — Oh  1  if  you  would  but  grant  me  one  request  in  return  V 

**  What  is  It,  you  silly  girl?"  said  Mowbray,  gently  disengaging  himseff 
from  her  hold. — **  What  is  it  you  can  have  to  ask  that  needs  such  a  solemn 
preface  ?— Remember,  I  hate  prefaces ;  and  when  I  happen  to  open  a  book, 
always  skip  them." 

'*  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will  yon,  for  my  sake,  avoid 
those  quarrels  in  which  the  people  yonder  are  eternally  engaged  T    I  never 

So  down  there  but  I  hear  of  some  new  brawl ;  and  I  never  lay  my  head 
own  to  sleep,  but  I  dream  that  you  are  the  victim  of  it.  £ven  last 
night " 

**  Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we  shall  never  have  done. 
Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the  most  serious  employment  of  your  life — ^for  as  to 
eating,  you  hardly  match  a  sparrow ;  but  I  entreat  you  to  sleep  without 
dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions  to  yourself. — Why  do  you  keep  such  fast 
hold  of  me? — What  on  earth  can  you  be  afraid  of? — Surely  you  do  nol 
think  the  blockhead  Binks,  or  any  other  of  the  good  folks  below  yonder, 
dared  to  turn  on  me  ?  £gad,  I  wish  they  would  pluck  up  a  little  mettle, 
that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for  drilling  them.  Oad,  I  would  soon  teaeh 
them  to  follow  at  heel." 

"  No,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  it  is  not  of  such  men  as  these  that  I 
have  any  fear^and  yet,  cowards  are  sometimes  driven  to  desperation,  and 
become  more  dangerous  than  better  men — but  it  is  not  such  as  these  that  I 
fear.  But  there  are  men  in  the  world  whose  qualities  are  beyond  their 
seeming — whose  spirit  and  courage  lie  hidden,  like  metals  in  the  mine, 
under  an  unmarked  or  a  plain  exterior. — You  may  meet  with  such — ^you  are 
rash  and  headlong,  and  apt  to  exercise  your  wit  without  always  weighing 
consequences,  and  thus " 

"  On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  you  are  in  a  most  sermon- 
izing humour  this  morning!  the  parson  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
logical  or  profound.  You  have  only  to  divide  your  discourse  into  heads,  and 
garnish  it  with  conclusions  for  use,  and  conclusions  for  doctrine,  and  it  might 
be  preached  before  a  whole  presbytery,  with  every  chance  of  instruction  and 
edification.  But  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  my  little  Clara;  and  though  I 
wish  to  go  in  death's  way  as  litth*.  as  possible,  I  must  not  fear  the  raw-head 
and  bloudy-bones  neither. — And  who  the  devil  is  to  put  the  question  to  me! 
I  niu8t  know  that,  Clara,  for  you  have  some  especial  person  in  your  eye 
when  you  bid  me  take  care  of  quarrelling." 

Clara  could  not  become  paler  than  was  her  usual  complexion ;  but  her 
voice  faltered  as  she  eagerly  assured  her  brother,  that  she  bad  no  particular 
person  in  her  thoughts. 

**  Clara,"  said  her  brother,  **  do  you  remember,  when  there  was  a  report 
of  a  bogle*  in  the  upper  orchard,  when  we  were  both  children  ? — Do  you 
remember  bow  you  were  perpetually  telling  me  to  take  care  of  the  bogle, 
and  keep  away  from  its  haunts  ? — And  do  you  remember  my  going  on  pur- 
pose to  detect  the  bogle,  finding  the  cow-boy,  with  a  8hirt  about  him,  busied 
in  pulling  pears,  and  treating  him  to  a  handsome  drubbing? — I  am  the  same 
Jack  Muwhray  still,  as  ready  to  face  danger,  and  unmasK  imposition  {  and 
your  fears,  Clara,  will  only  make  me  watch  more  closely,  till  I  find  out  the 
real  object  of  them.     If  you  warn  me  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  i\  4db>( 

*  Bc«l«  — in  Enffluh.  Ootolin. 
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^le  becauee  yoa  know  some  one  who  is  not  unlikely  to  qoarrel  with  ma. 
You  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  girl,  but  you  have  sense  enough  not  to 
trouble  either  yourself  or  me  on  a  point  of  honour,,  save  when  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  it." 

Clara  once  more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  be  be 
Hoved,  that  what  she  had  said  arose  only  out  of  the  general  consequenoec 
which  she  apprehended  from  the  line  of  conduct  her  brother  had  adopted 
and  which,  in  her  apprehension,  was  so  likely  to  engage  him  in  the  broili 
that  divided  the  gooa  company  at  the  Spring.  Mowbray  listened  to  her 
explanation  with  an  air  of  doubt,  or  rather  incredulity,  sipped  a  cup  of  tea 
which  bad  for  some  time  been  placed  before  him  ;  and  at  length  replied, 
'*  Well,  Clara,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  torment  yon  any  more,  remembering  what  you  have  just  done  for  me. 
Bat  do  justice  to  your  brother,  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  any  thing 
to  ask  of  him,  an  explicit  declaration  of  your  wishes  will  answer  your  pur 

S)Be  much  better  than  any  ingenious  oblique  attempts  to  influence  me 
ive  up  all  thoughts  of  siich,  my  dear  Clara — ^you  are  but  a  poor  manoeuvrer, 
but  were  you  the  very  Maphiavel  of  your  sex,  you  should  not  turn  the  flank 
of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return,  though  his  sister  twice 
called  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  she  uttered  the  word  brother  so  faintly, 
that  perhaps  the  sound  did  not  reach  his  ears. — *'  He  is  gone !"  she  said, 
**  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  speak  out  I  I  am  like  the  wretched  creatures, 
who,  it  is  said,  lie  under  a  potent  charm,  that  prevents  them  alike  from 
shedding  tears  and  from  confessing  their  crimes — Yes,  there  is  a  spell  on 
this  unhappy  heart,  and  either  that  must  be  dissolved,  or  this  must  break.'' 


Cjfitfitrr  tilt  €iDtlft||. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

A  diitbt  nota  I  have  aboot  me.  fnr  the  delirarf  nf  wbtch  you  moat  axoma 
ma.  It  ia  an  oflSca  which  fri«ndihip  calb  upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way  oflbD* 
mn  to  yoa,  aa  I  deaire  nothing  but  ri^t  on  buUi  aidea. 

Kmo  AHD  No  Kno. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  recollect,  that  Tyrrel  departed  from  the  Fox 
Hotel  on  terms  not  altogether  so  friendly  towards  the  company  as  those 
under  which  he  entered  it.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably have  heard  something  farther  on  the  subject,  though,  amidst  matters 
of  deeper  and  more  anxious  consideration,  the  idea  only  passed  hastily 
through  his  mind ;  and  two  days  having  gone  over  without  any  message 
from  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the  whole  afiair  glided  entirely  out  of  his  memory. 

The  truth  was,  that  although  never  old  woman  took  more  trouble  to 
oolleot  and  blow  up  with  her  bellows  the  embers  of  her  decayed  fire,  than 
Captain  MacTurk  kindly  underwent  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  into  a  flame 
the  dying  sparkles  of  the  Baronet's  courage,  yet  two  days  were  spent  in 
froitless  conferences  before  he  could  attain  the  desired  point.  He  found 
Sir  Bingo  on  these  difierent  occasions  in  all  sorts  of  difierent  moods  of 
mind,  and  disposed  to  view  the  thing  in  all  shades  of  light,  except  what  the 
Captain  thought  was  the  true  one.  —  He  was  in  a  drunken  humour  —  in  a 
•alien  hiimour — in  a  thoughtless  and  vilipending  humour — in  every  humour 
bat  a  fignting  one.  And  when  Captain  MacTurk  talked  of  the  reputation 
vf  the  company  at  the  Well,  Sir  Bingo  pretended  to  take  offence,  said  thr 
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eompa  nj  might  go  to  the  devil,  and  hinted  that  he  "  did  them  suftoient 
honour  bj  gracing  them  with  hia  countenance,  but  did  not  mean  to  cousti- 
tttte  them  anj  judges  of  his  affairs.  The  fellow  was  a  raff,  and  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him/' 

Captain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  taken  measures  against  the 
Baronet  himself,  as  in  a  state  of  contumacy,  but  was  opposed  by  Winter- 
blossom  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  who  considered  Sir  Bingo  aa 
too  important  and  illustrious  a  member  of  their  society  to  be  rashly  expelled 
from  a  place  not  honoured  by  the  residence  of  many  persons  of  rank ;  and 
finally  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  matter  without  the  advice 
of  Mowbray,  whose  preparations  for  his  solemn  festival  on  the  following 
Thursday  had  so  much  occupied  him,  that  he  had  not  lately  appeared  at  the 
Well. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  gallant  Captain  seemed  to  experience  as  mach 
distress  of  mind,  as  if  some  stain  had  lain  on  his  own  most  unblemished  of 
reputations.  He  went  up  and  down  upon  the  points  of  his  toes,  rising  np 
on  his  instep  with  a  jerk  which  at  once  expressed  vexation  and  defiance  — 
He  carried  his  nose  turned  up  in  the  air,  like  th%t  of  a  pig  when  he  snuffs 
the  approaching  storm  —  He  spoke  in  monosyllables  when  he  spoke  at  all ; 
and  —  what  perhaps  illustrated  in  the  strongest  manner  the  depth  of  his 
feelings — he  refused,  in  face  of  the  whole  company,  to  pledge  Sir  Bingo  in 
a  glass  of  the  Baronet's  peculiar  cogniac. 

At  length,  the  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  report  brought  by  a  smart 
outrider,  that  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the 
horizon  of  fashion  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  intended  to  pass  an 
hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  as  it  might  happen,  (for  his  lordship  could  not  be 
supposed  to  know  his  own  mind,)  at  St.  Riman's  Well. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Almanacks  were  opened  to  ascertain 
his  lordship's  age,  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  extent  of  his  fortune, 
his  habits  were  quotea,  his  tastes  were  guessed  at,  and  all  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Managing  Committee  could  devise  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend their  Spa  to  this  favourite  of  fortune.  An  express  was  despatched  to 
Shaws-Castle  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  which  fired  the  train  of  hope 
that  led  to  Mowbray's  appropriation  of  his  sister's  capital.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  Spring ;  for,  not  being 
aware  in  what  light  the  Earl  might  regard  the  wortnies  there  assemble<C 
he  did  not  desire  to  be  found  by  his  lordship  in  any  strict  connection  with 
them. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  The  bravery  with  which  he 
had  endured  the  censure  of  the  place  began  to  give  way,  when  he  considered 
that  a  person  of  such  distinction  as  that  which  public  opinion  attached  to 
Lord  Etherington,  should  find  him  bodily  indeed  at  St.  Ronan's,  but,  so  far 
as  society  was  concerned,  on  the  road  towards  the  ancient  city  of  Coventry ; 
and  his  banishment  thither,  incurred  by  that  most  unpardonable  offence  in 
modern  morality,  a  solecism  in  the  code  of  honour.  Though  sluggish  and 
inert  when  called  to  action,  the  Baronet  was  by  no  means  an  absolute 
coward ;  or,  if  so,  he  was  of  that  class  which  fights  when  reduced  to  extr^ 
mity.  lie  manfully  sent  for  Captain  MacTurk,  who  waited  upon  him  with 
a  grave  solemnity  of  aspect,  which  instantly  was  exchanged  for  a  radiant 
joy,  when  Sir  Biogo,  in  few  words,  empowered  him  to  carry  a  message  to 
that  d— d  strolling  artist,  by  whcm  he  had  been  insulted  three  days  since. 

"  By  Cot,"  said  the  Captain,  **  my  exceedingly  goot  and  excellent  friend, 
and  I  am  happy  to  do  such  a  favour  for  you  1  and  it's  well  you  have  thought 
cf  it  yourself;  because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  our  very  goot  and 
excellent  friends,  that  would  be  putting  their  spoon  into  another  folk's  dish,  * 
I  should  have  been  asking  you  a  civil  question  myself,  how  you  came  to 
dine  with  uh,  with  all  that  mud  and  mire  which  Mr.  Tyrrel's  grasp  has  loft 
«pon  the  collar  of  your  coat  —  you  understand  mo.  —  But  \\  is  much  bettu 
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M  it  it,  and  I  will  eo  to  the  man  with  all  the  speed  of  light ;  and  thon^^h. 
io  be  sure,  it  should  have  been  sooner  thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone  to  make 
an  excuse  for  that,  just  in  my  own  civil  way — better  late  thrive  than  nevei 
do  well,  you  know,  Sir  Bingo ;  and  if  you  have  made  him  wait  a  little  whil» 
for  his  morning,  you  must  give  him  the  better  measure,  my  darling/' 

So  saying,  he  waited  no  reply,  lest  peradventure  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  so  hastily  and  unexpectedly  charged,  should  have  been  clogged 
with  some  condition  of  compromise.  No  such  proposal,  however,  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  doughty  Sir  Bingo,  who  eyed  his  friend  as  he  hastily 
matched  up  his  rattan  to  depart,  with  a  dogged  look  of  obstinacy,  expres- 
sive, to  use  his  own  phrase,  of  a  determined  resolution  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch ;  and  when  he  heard  the  Captain's  parting  footsteps,  and  saw  the 
door  shut  behind  him,  he  valianUy  whistled  a  few  bars  of  Jenny  Sutton,  in 
token  he  cared  not  a  farthing  how  the  matter  was  to  end. 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure  usually  encouraged,  or  than 
Lis  habitual  dignity  permitted.  Captain  MacTurk  cleared  the  ground  betwixt 
the  Spring  and  its  cay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aultoun,  where  reigned 
oar  friend  Meg  I>ods,  the  sole  asserter  of  its  ancient  dignities.  To  the  door 
of  the  Cleikum  Inn  the  Captain  addressed  himself,  as  one  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  war  to  fear  a  rough  reception ;  although  at  the  very  first  aspect 
of  Mef;,  who  presented  her  person  at  the  half-opened  door,  his  military  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  his  entrance  into  the  place  would,  in  all  proba- 
oility,  be  disputed. 

"  Is  Mr.  Tyrrel  at  home  V  was  the  atiestion ;  and  the  answer  was  con- 
veyed, by  the  counter-interrogation,  **  Wha  may  ye  be  that  speers  V* 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  an  indulgence,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  own  taciturn  disposition,  the  Captain  presented  to  Luckie  Dods 
the  fiflh  part  of  an  ordinary  playine  card,  much  grimmed  with  snuff,  which 
bore  on  its  blank  side  his  name  and  quality.  But  Luckie  Dods  rejected  the 
information  thus  tendered,  with  contemptuous  scorn. 

*'  Nane  of  your  deil's  play-books  for  me,''  said  she ;  '*  it's  an  ill  world 
since  sic  prick-my-dainty  doings  came  in  fashion  —  It's  a  poor  tongue  that 
canna  tell  its  ain  name,  and  Til  hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upon  pasteboard." 

**  I  am  Captain  MacTurk,  of  the regiment,"  said  the  Captain,  disdain 

ing  farther  answer. 

*'  MacTurk  ?"  repeated  Meg,  with  an  emphasis,  which  induced  the  owner 
of  the  name  to  repl^,  "  Yes,  honest  woman  —  MacTurk  —  Hector  MacTurk 
— have  you  any  objections  to  my  name,  eood  wife?" 

"  Nae  objections  have  I,"  answered  Meg ;  '*  it's  e'en  an  excellent  name 
for  a  heathen.  —  But,  Captain  MacTurk,  since  sae  it  be  that  ye  are  a  captain, 
je  may  e'en  face  about  and  march  your  ways  hame  again,  to  the  tune  of 
Dumbarton  drums ;  for  ye  are  ganging  to  have  nae  speech  of  Maister  Tirl, 
or  ony  lodser  of  mine." 

"  And  wherefore  not?"  demanded  the  veteran  ;  *'  and  is  this  of  your  own 
foolish  head,  honest  woman,  or  has  your  lodger  left  such  orders  ?" 

"  Mavbe  he  has  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg,  sturdily ;  **  and  I  ken 
nae  manr  right  that  ye  suld  ca'  me  honest  woman,  than  I  have  to  ca'  you 
honest  man,  whilk  is  as  far  frae  my  thoughts  as  it  wad  be  from  heaven's 
truth." 

**  The  woman  is  deleerit  I"  said  Captain  MacTurk ;  *'  but  coom,  coom  ^• 
a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  misused  in  this  way  when  he  comes  on  a  gentle- 
man's business ;  so  make  you  a  bit  room  on  the  doorstane,  that  I  may  pass 
by  you,  or  I  will  make  room  for  myself,  by  Cot,  to  your  small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  make 
good  his  passage.  But  Meg,  without  deigning  farther  reply,  flourished 
■round  her  head  the  hearth-broom,  which  she  nad  been  employing  to  its 
more  lesitima^e 'purpose,  when  disturbed  in  her  housewifery  by  Captain 
MacTurk. 

2o2 
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''  I  kon  your  errand  weel  eneagh,  Captain  —  and  I  ken  yersell.  Ye 
ane  of  ih«  folk  that  gang  about  yonder  Retting  folks  by  the  lugs,  as  eallant» 
set  their  collies  to  fight.  But  ye  sail  coine  to  nae  lodger  o'  mine,  let  a-be 
Maister  Tirl,  wi'  ony  sic  ungodly  errand :  for  I  am  ane  that  will  keep  GcHl'fi 
peace  and  the  King's  within  my  dwelling." 

So  sayingt  and  in  explicit  token  of  her  peaceable  intentions,  she  again 
flourished  her  broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  himself  under  Saint  George's  gnard,  and 
drew  two  paces  back,  exclaiming,  "  That  the  woman  was  either  mad,  or  ns 
drunk  as  whisky  could  make  her  •"  an  alternative  which  afforded  Meg  ao 
little  satisfaction,  that  she  fairly  rushed  on  her  retiring  adversary,  and  begar 
tu  use  her  weapon  to  fell  purpose. 

"  Me  drunk,  ye  scandalous  blackguard  1"  (a  blow  with  the  broom  inter 
posed  as  parenthesis,)  "me,  that  am  fasting  from  all  but  sin  and  boheal" 
(another  whack.) 

The  Captain,  swearing,  exclaiming,  and  parrying,  caught  the  blows  mm 
they  fell,  showing  much  dexterity  in  single-etick.  The  people  began  to 
gather ;  and  how  long  his  gallantry  might  have  maintained  itself  against 
the  spirit  of  self-defence  and  revenge,  must  be  left  uncertain,  for  the  arrival 
of  Tyrrel,  returned  from  a  short  walk,  put  a  period  to  the  contest. 

Mee,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  her  guest,  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  her 
own  violence,  and  slunk  into  the  house  ;  observing,  however,  that  she  trowed 
she  had  made  her  hearth-broom  and  the  auld  heathen's  pow  right  weel 
acquainted.  The  tranquillity  which  ensued  upon  her  departure,  gave  Tyrrel 
an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Captain,  whom  he  at  length  recognized,  the  mean- 
ing ot  this  singular  affray,  and  whether  the  visit  was  intended  for  him  ;  to 
which  the  veteran  replied  very  discomposedly,  that  "  be  should  have  known 
that  long  enough  ago,  if  ho  had  had  decent  people  to  open  his  door,  and 
answer  a  civil  question,  instead  of  a  flyting  madwoman,  who  was  worse 
than  an  eagle,"  he  said,  **  or  a  mastiff-bitch,  or  a  she-bear,  or  any  other 
female  beast  in  the  creation." 

Half  suspecting  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid  unnecessary  notoriety, 
Tyrrel,  as  ne  showed  the  Captain  to  the  parlour,  which  he  called  his  own, 
entreated  him  to  excuse  the  rudeness  of  his  landlady,  and  to  pass  from  tha 
topic  to  that  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  this  visit. 

*'  And  you  are  right,  my  good  master  Tyrrel,"  said  the  Captain,  pulling 
down  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  adjusting  his  handkerchief  and  breast-ruffle, 
and  endeavouring  to  recover  the  composure  of  manner  becoming  his  mission, 

but  still  adverting  indignantly  to  the  usage  he  had  received  —  "  By ; 

if  she  had  but  been  a  man,  if  it  were  the  King  himself —  However,  Mr, 
Tyrrel,  I  am  come  on  a  civil  errand  —  and  very  civilly  I  have  been  treated 
—  the  auld  bitch  should  be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  be  tamned !  —  My  friend* 

Sir  Bingo  —  By ,  I  shall  never  forget  that  woman's  insolence  —  if  ther« 

be  a  constable  or  a  cat-o'-nine  tails  within  ten  miles " 

**  I  perceive.  Captain,"  said  Tyrrel,  **  that  you  are  too  much  disturbed  at 
this  moment  to  enter  upon  the  business  which  has  brought  you  here  —  if 
you  will  step  into  my  bed-room,  and  make  use  of  some  cold  water  and  a 
towel,  it  will  give  you  the  time  to  compose  yourself  a  little." 

**  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain,  snap- 
pishlv  ;  '*  I  do  not  want  to  be  composed  at  all,  and  I  do  not  want  to  stay  in 
this  house  a  minute  longer  than  to  do  my  errand  to  you  on  my  friend's 
behalf — And  as  for  this  tamned  woman,  Dods " 

"  You  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  interrupting  you.  Captain  MacTurk, 
as  I  presume  your  errand  to  me  can  have  no  reference  to  this  strange  quarrd 
with  my  landlady,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to " 

'*  And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  interrupting  Tyrrd 
in  his  turn,  '*  you  should  have  given  me  satisfaction  before  you  wai  a  qunrtcir 


«« 
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of  an  hoiu  older — Oh,  I  would  give  five  pounds  to  the  pretty  fellow  that 
would  8flT,  Captain  MacTurk,  the  woman  did  right  I" 

"I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for,  Captain,"  replied 
Tyrrel,  "  because  I  really  do  not  know  who  was  in  the  right  or  wrong ;  but 
I  am  certainly  sorry  that  you  should  have  met  with  ill  usage,  when  youi 
|Mirpo8e  was  to  visit  me." 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  are  concerned,"  said  the  man  of  peace,  snappishly, 
**  so  am  I,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  —  And  touching  my  errand  to  you  -~ 
yoQ  cannot  have  forgotten  that  you  treated  my  friend,  Sir  Bingo  oinks, 
with  singular  incivility  ?" 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind.  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel.  '*  I  remem* 
ber  that  the  gentleman,  so  called,  took  some  uncivil  liberties  in  laying  fool* 
ish  bets  concerning  me,  and  that  I  treated  him,  from  respect  to  the  rest  of 
tiie  company,  and  the  ladies  in  particular,  with  a  great  degree  of  moderation 
and  forbearance." 

And  yon  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  forbearance,"  replied  the  Captain, 
when  you  took  my  good  friend  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  lifted  him 
out  of  your  way  as  if  he  had  been  a  poppy  dog !  My  good  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I 
can  assure  you  he  does  not  think  that  you  have  forborne  him  at  all,  and  he 
has  no  purpose  to  forbear  you ;  and  I  must  either  carry  back  a  sufficient 
apology,  or  you  must  meet  in  a  quiet  way,  with  a  good  friend  on  each  side. 
—And  this  was  the  errand  I  came  on,  when  this  tamned  woman,  with  the 
hearth-broom,  who  is  an  enemy  to  all  quiet  and  peaceable  proceedings " 

*'  We  will  forget  Mrs.  Dods  for  the  present,  if  you  please,  Captain  Mao- 
Turk,"  said  Tyrrel — **  and,  to  speak  to  the  present  subject,  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  I  think  this  summons  comes  a  little  of  the  latest.  You 
know  best  as  a  military  man,  but  I  have  always  understood  that  such  diffe- 
rences are  usually  settled  immediately  after  they  occur —  not  that  I  intend 
to  baulk  Sir  Bingo's  inclinations  upon  the  score  of  delay,  or  any  other 
account." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  not — I  dare  say  you  will  not,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered 
the  Captain  —  "  I  am  free  to  think  that  you  know  better  what  belongs  to  a 
gentleman.  —  And  as  to  time  —  look  you,  my  good  sir,  there  are  different 
sorts  of  people  in  this  world,  as  there  are  different  sorts  of  fire-arms.  There 
are  your  hair-trigger'd  rifles,  that  go  off  just  at  the  right  moment,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  is  your  true  man  of  honour ; 
-^and  there  is  a  sort  of  person  that  takes  a  thing  up  too  soon,  and  some- 
timee  backs  out  of  it,  like  your  rubbishy  Birmingham  pieces,  that  will  at 
one  time  go  off  at  half-cock,  and  at  another  time  burn  priming  without  going 
off  at  all;  —  then  again  there  are  pieces  that  hang  fire  —  or  I  should  rather 
say,  .that  are  like  the  matchlocks  which  the  black  fellows  use  in  the  East 
Indies  —  there  must  be  some  blowing  of  the  match,  and  so  forth,  which  oo- 
casions  delay,  but  the  piece  carries  true  enough  after  all." 

•*And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last  kind.  Captain  —  I 
presume  that  is  the  inference.  I  should  have  thought  it  more  like  a  boy's 
MUinon,  which  is  fired  by  means  of  a  train,  and  is  but  a  pop-^un  after  all." 

**  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,"  said  the  Captain ;  **  you  will 
onderstand  that  I  come  here  as  sir  Bingo's  friend,  and  a  reflection  on  him 
will  be  an  affront  to  me." 

**  I  disclaim  all  intenoed  offence  to  you,  Captain  —  I  have  no  wish  to 
extend  the  number  of  my  adversaries,  or  to  add  to  them  the  name  of  a  gal- 
lant officer  like  yourself,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

•*  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing  himself  up  with 

dignity.     **  By ,  and  that  was  said  very  handsomely !  —  Well,  sir,  and 

shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  back  any  explanation  from  you  to 
Sir  Bingo  ?  —  I  assure  you  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  make  thi«  matter 
lumdsomely  up." 
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"  To  Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  —  I  think  1 
treated  him  more  gently  than  his  impertinence  deserved." 

'*Och,  ochl"  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong  Highland  intonation; 
"then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but  just  to  settle  time  and  place;  for 
pistols,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  weapons." 

'*  All  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  only,  in 
respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible — What  say  yo« 
to  one,  afternoon,  this  very  day?  —  You  may  name  the  place." 

'*  At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain  deliberately,  "  Sir  Bingo  will 
attend  you  —  the  place  may  be  the  Buck-stane ;  for  as  the  whole  company 
go  to  the  water-siae  to-day  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish,*  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
interruption. — And  whom  shall  I  speak  to,  my  good  friend,  on  your  side  of 
the  quarrel  V 

'* Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "that  is  a  puzsling  question — I  have 
BO  friend  here  — I  suppose  you  could  hardly  act  for  both  T" 

"  It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out  of  tbo  question,  my 
good  friend,"  replied  MacTurk.  "  But  if  you  will  trust  to  me,  I  will  bring 
up  a  friend  on  your  part  from  the  Well,  who,  though  you  have  hardly  seen 
him  before,  will  settle  matters  for  you  as  well  as  ifyou  had  been  intimate 
for  twenty  years — and  I  will  bring  up  the  Doctor,  too,  if  I  can  get  him  un- 
loosed from  the  petticoat  of  that  fat  widow  Blower,  that  he  has  strung  him- 
self upon." 

'*  I  nave  no  doubt  you  will  do  every  thing  with  perfect  accnraoy.  Captain. 
At  one  o'clock,  then,  we  meet  at  the  Buck-stane  —  Stay,  permit  me  to  see 
you  to  the  door." 

**  By ,  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  unnecessary,"  said  the  Captain ; 

**  for  the  tamned  woman  with  the  besom  might  have  some  advantage  in  that 
long  dark  passage,  knowing  the  ground  better  than  I  do  —  tamn  her,  I  will 
have  amends  on  her,  if  there  be  whipping-post,  or  ducking-stool,  or  a  pair 
of  stocks  in  the  parish!"  And  so  saying,  the  Captain  trudged  off,  his 
spirits  eyer  and  anon  agitated  by  recollection  of  the  causeless  aggression 
of  Meg  Dods,  and  again  composed  to  a  state  of  happy  serenity  by  the 
recollection  of  the  agreeable  arrangement  which  he  had  made  between  Mr. 
Tyrrel  and  his  friend  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of  character  and  dis- 
position, whose  principal  delight  was  to  see  a  miserable  criminal,  degraded 
alike  by  his  previous  crimes,  and  the  sentence  which  he  had  incurred,  con- 
clude a  vicious  and  wretched  life,  by  an  ignominious  and  painful  death.  It 
was  some  such  inconsistency  of  character  which  induced  honest  Captain 
MacTurk,  who  had  really  been  a  meritorious  officer,  and  was  a  good-natured, 
honourable,  and  well-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief  delight  in  setting 
his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting  as  umpire  in  the  dangerous  rencon- 
tres, which,  according  to  his  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  peace  and  cordiality.  We  leave  the  explanation  of  such  anomalies 
to  the  labours  of  craniologists,  for  they  seem  to  defy  all  the  researches  of 
the  Ethio  philosopher. 


*  A  kettle  of  fish  h  ■  fete-ehampetre  nT  a  paitioalar  kind.  whIrJi  ia  to  other  fiU-chatimtn*  ^hal  ihe  . 
wiry  ecloram  of  Bruwn  or  SaDiiazario  are  Ut  pastural  uoetrf.  A  Iar{n  oaldruo  w  hoiled  Ity  the  side  of  a  salnKiB 
river,  ccHiiaiiiiiiK  a  quantitjr  of  waier.  thickened  wiih  mU,  ti  the  ooiistetenre  of  bnne.  In  thia  the  fiali  ■ 
plaiiKod  when  inkeii,  aud  eaten  hy  the  commuy /romU  taper  KvidL  Thin  is  aocoanted  the  beet  way  ofeaiioi 
■alnion,  t>y  thoee  who  desire  to  ta^te  the  mh  in  a  state  of  eitreme  IVeahuem.  Others  pmfer  it  after  beiag 
keiil  a  day  or  two,  when  tlie  curd  melts  into  oU,  and  the  fish  liecomes  richer  and  nore  lor-riuos  The  anir* 
•ttdirioiis  ftaBinuiorocs  eat  no  other  sauce  than  a  ^poooful  of  the  water  in  wliioh  the  saUnaii  is  teiled.  trfa'asr 
with  a  biUfi  pepper  and  vinegar. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 

JEmm.    I  praj  jou  now,  good  Mwt«r  Slender'a  ssnri 
and  frieiM]  Simple  bj  yoar  name,  which  way  have  you  lucked 
for  Master  Ciuus  7 

Sender.    Many,  Sir.  the  City-ward,  the  Park-waxd,  eveiy 
wufi  Old  Windaur  way.  and  every  way. 

MjOLET  Wins  or  Wotmoe. 

Sib  Bind >  BiNKS  received  the  Captain's  communication  with  the  scjnc 
loi^d  8ull<>nne88  he  had  displayed  at  sending  the  challenge ;  a  roost  nngn^ 
eioas  humph,  ascending,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach, 
through  the  folds  of  a  Belcher  handkerchief,  intimating  his  acquiescenee, 
hi  a  tone  nearly  as  gracious  as  that  with  which  the  drowsy  traveller  ao- 
knowledges  the  intimation  of  the  slip-shod  ostler,  that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of 
five,  and  the  horn  will  sound  in  a  minute.  Captain  MacTurk  by  no  means 
considered  this  ejaculation  as  expressing  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own 
trouble  and  services.  "  Humph  !''  he  replied ;  "  and  what  does  that  mean, 
Sir  Bingo?  Have  not  I  here  bad  the  trouble  to  put  you  just  into  the  neat 
road ;  and  would  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  handsome  affair  out  of  it  at 
all,  after  you  had  let  it  hang  so  long  in  the  wind,  if  I  had  not  taken  on  my* 
self  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  and  cooked  as  neat  a  mess  out 
of  it  as  I  have  seen  a  Frenchman  do  out  of  a  stale  sprat  ?" 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  mutter  some  intimation  of  acquiescence 
and  acknowledgment,  which,  however  inarticulate,  was  su£5cient  to  satisfy 
the  veteran  to  whom  the  adjustment  of  a  personal  affair  of  this  kind  was  a 
labour  of  love,  and  who  now,  kindly  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Tyrrel,  hur- 
ried away  as  if  he  had  been  about  the  most  charitable  action  upon  earth, 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  one  as  a  witness  on  the  stranger's  part. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  the  person  whom  MacTurk  had  in  his  own  mind 

E itched  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  perform  this  act  of  benevolence,  and 
e  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  wish  to  that  worthy  gentleman.  Bat 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  well  enough  ao- 
qaainted  with  such  matters,  was  by  no  means  so  passionately  addicted  to 
them  as  was  the  man  of  peace.  Captain  Hector  MacTurk.  As  a  bon  vwani, 
he  hated  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  the  shrewd  selfishness  of  bis  disposition 
enabled  him  to  foresee,  that  a  good  deal  might  accrue  to  all  concerned  in 
the  course  of  this  business.  Ue,  therefore,  coolly  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Tyrrel — not  even  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or  not;  and 
besides,  he  had  received  no  regular  application  in  his  behalf — he  did  not, 
therefore,  feel  himself  at  all  inclined  to  eo  jto  the  field  as  his  second.  This 
refusal  drove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  conjured  his  friend  to  be 
more  public-spirited,  and  en.treated  him  to  consider  the  reputation  of  the 
Well,  which  was  to  them  as  a  common  country,  and  the  honour  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  they  both  belonged,  and  of  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  was 
an  a  manner  the  proper  representative,  as  being,  with  consent  of  all,  the 
perpetual  president.  He  reminded  him  how  many  quarrels  had  been 
nightly  undertaken  and  departed  from  on  the  ensuing  morning,  without  any 
mutable  consecjuences — said,  **  that  people  began  to  talk  of  the  place  oddly ; 
and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched,  that 
be  had  begun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  bring  somebody  or 
other  to  account  for  the  general  credit  of  the  Well ;  and  now,  just  when  the 
Boat  beautiiul  occasion  had  risen  to  put  every  thing  on  a  handsome  footing. 
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it  was  hard  —  it  was  cruel  —  it  was  most  unjustifiable  —  in  Mr.  Winter* 
blossoiu,  to  decline  so  simple  a  matter  as  was  requested  of  bim." 

Dry  aud  taciturn  as  tbe  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  be  proTed, 
on  tbe  present,  eloquent  and  almost  pathetic ;  for  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  when  he  recounted  tbe  various  quarrels  which  had  become  addled,  nolr 
withstanding  his  best  endeavours  to  hatch  them  into  an  honourable  meet- 
ing; and  here  was  one,  at  length,  just  chipping  the  shell,  like  to  be 
smothered  for  want  of  the  most  ordinary  concession  on  the  part  of  Winter- 
blossom.  In  short,  that  gentleman  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  **It 
was,"  he  said,  "  a  very  foolish  business,  he  thought ;  but  to  oblige  Sir  Bingii 
and  Captain  MacTurk,  he  had  no  objection  to  walk  with  them  about  noon 
as  far  as  the  Buck-stane,  although  he  must  observe  the  day  was  haz^,  and 
be  had  felt  a  prophetic  twinge  or  two,  which  looked  like  a  visit  of  bis  uLd 
acquaintance  podagra." 

*'  Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  "  a  sup  out  of 
Sir  Bingo's  flask  is  like  enough  to  put  that  to  rights ;  and  by  m^  soul,  it  itf 
not  the  thing  he  is  like  to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort  of  occasion,  anloM 
I  be  far  mistaken  in  my  man." 

"  But,"  said  Winterblossom,  **  although  I  oomply  with  your  wishes  thne 
for.  Captain  MacTurk,  I  by  no  means  undertake  for  certain  to  back  this 
eame  Master  Tvrrel,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  at  all,  but  only  agree  to  go 
to  the  place  in  hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

**  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  replied  the 
Captain ;  '*  for  a  little  mischief,  as  you  call  it,  is  become  a  thing  absolutely 
necessary  to  tbe  credit  of  the  place ;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  he  the  conse- 
quences, they  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  very  fatal  to  any  body ;  for 
here  is  a  young  fellow  that,  if  he  should  have  a  misfortune,  nobody  will 
miss,  for  nobody  knows  him ;  then  there  is  Sir  Bingo,  whom  every  body 
knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss  him  all  the  less." 

*'  And  there  will  be  Lady  Bin^o,  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young  widow/' 
said  Winterblossom,  throwing  his  hat  upon  his  head  with  the  grace  and 
pretension  of  former  days,  and  sighing  to  see,  as  he  looked  in  the  mirror, 
DOW  much  time,  that  had  whitened  his  hair,  rounded  his  stomach,  wrinkled 
his  brow,  and  bent  dovm  his  shoulders,  had  disqualified  him,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  for  entering  for  such  a  plate." 

Secure  of  Winterblossom,  the  Captain's  next  anxiety  was  to  obtain  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Quackleben,  who,  although  he  wrote  himself  M.  D.,  did 
not  by  any  means  decline  practice  as  a  surgeon  when  any  job  offered  for 
which  he  was  likely  to  be  well  paid,  as  was  warranted  in  the  present  inr 
stance,  the  wealthy  Baronet  being  a  party  principally  concerned.  Tbe 
I\>ctor,  therefore,  like  the  eagle  scenting  the  carnage,  seized,  at  the  first 
word,  the  huge  volume  of  morocco  leather  which  formed  his  case  of  port- 
able instruments,  and  uncoiled  before  the  Captain,  with  ostentatious  display, 
its  formidable  and  glittering  contents,  upon  which  he  began  to  lecture  as 
upon  a  copious  and  interesting  text,  until  the  man  of  war  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  him  a  word  of  caution. 

"  Och,"  says  he,  "  I  do  pray  you,  Doctor,  to  carry  that  packet  of  yours 
onder  the  breast  of  your  coat,  or  in  your  pocket,  or  somewhere  out  of  sight, 
and  by  no  means  to  produce  or  open  it  before  the  parties.  For  although 
scalpels,  and  tourniquets,  and  pincers,  and  the  like,  are  very  ingenious  iok- 
plements,  and  pretty  to  behold,  and  are  also  useful  when  time  and  occasion 
cail  for  them,  yet  I  have  known  the  sight  of  them  take  away  a  man's  fight' 
ing  stomach,  and  so  lose  their  owner  a  job.  Dr.  Quackleben." 

"  By  my  faith.  Captain  MacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  speak  as  if  yon 
were  graduated  ! — I  have  known  these  treacherous  article?  play  their  master 
many  a  cursed  trick.  The  very  sight  of  my  forceps,  without  the  least  effort 
on  my  part,  once  cured  an  inveterate  toothach  of  three  days'  duration,  pre- 
reniv?d  the  extraction  of  a  carijus  molendiuar.  which  it  w(»«  the  Tory  ero 
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of  Aeir  formation  to  achieve,  and  sent  me  home  minns  a  guinea.—  Bui 
hand  me  that  great-coat,  Captain,  and  we  will  place  the  instruments  in  am- 
buscade, antil  they  are  callea  into  action  in  due  time.  I  should  think  some- 
thing will  happen — Sir  Bingo  is  a  sure  shot  at  a  moor-cock." 

"Cannot  say,"  replied  MacTork  ;  "  I  have  known  the  pistol  shake  many 
a  hand  that  held  the  fowlingpiece  fast  enough.  Yonder  Tyrrel  looks  like  a 
teeviliah  cool  customer — I  watched  him  the  whole  time  I  was  delivering  my 
errand,  and  I  can  promise  you  he  is  mettle  to  the  back-bone." 

**  Weil  —  I  will  have  my  bandages  ready  secundum  ariem"  replied  the 
man  of  medicine.  **  We  must  guard  against  hsdmorrhage  -^  Sir  Bingo  is  a 
plethoric  subject.  —  One  o'clock,  you  say  —  at  the  BucK-etane  —  I  will  b« 
punctual." 

"  Will  you  not  walk  with  us  7"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  who  seemod  will- 
ing to  keep  his  whole  convoy  together  on  this  occasion,  lest,  peradventure, 
any  of  them  had  fled  from  under  his  patronage. 

'*  No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  must  first  make  an  apology  to  worthy  Mrs. 
Blower,  for  I  had  promised  her  my  arm  down  to  the  river-side,  where  they 
all  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish." 

By  Cot,  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  prettier  kettle  of  fish  than 
ever  seen  at  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  Captain,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  Don't  say  we.  Captain,"  replied  the  cautious  Doctor ;  **  I  for  one  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting — wash  my  hands  of  it.  No,  no,  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  clapt  up  as  accessory.  —  You  ask  me  to  meet  you  at  the  Buck- 
atane  —  no  purpose  assign>Bd  —  I  am  willing  to  oblige  mv  worthy  friend. 
Captain  MacTurk  —  walk  that  way,  thinking  of  nothing  particular  —  hear 
the  report  of  pistols — hasten  to  the  spot — fortunately  just  in  time  to  pr& 
vent  the  most  fatal  consequences  —  chance  most  opportunely  to  have  my 
case  of  instruments  with  me,  indeed,  generallv  walk  with  them  about  me — 
wunquatn  non  paraiua -^  then  give  my  professional  definition  of  the  wound 
and  state  of  the  patient  That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence.  Captain,  before 
sheriffs,  coroners,  and  such  sort  of  folks — ^never  commit  onesel^— it  is  a  ruls 
of  our  profession." 

"  Weil,  well.  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  vou  know  your  own  ways 
best ;  and  so  you  are  but  there  to  give  a  chance  of  help  in  case  of  accident, 
all  the  laws  of  honour  will  be  fully  complied  with.  Bot  it  would  be  a  foul 
reflection  upon  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  I  did  not  take  care  that  there 
should  be  somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman  between  death  and  my  prin- 
eipal." 

At  the  awful  hour  of  one,  afternoon,  there  arrived  upon  the  appointed 
spot  Captain  MacTurk,  leading  to  the  field  the  valorous  Sir  Bingo,  not 
exactly  straining  like  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  but  rather  looking  moodr 
fike  a  botcher's  bull-dog,  which  knows  he  must  fight  since  his  master  bi<ls 
him.  Yet  the  Baronet  showed  no  outward  flinching  or  abatement  of  cou- 
rage, excepting  that  the  tune  of  Jenny  Sutton,  which  he  had  whistled  with- 
out intermission  since  he  left  the  Hotel,  had,  during  the  last  half  mile  of 
their  walk,  sunk  into  silence ;  although,  to  look  at  the  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
projection  of  the  lip,  and  vacancy  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were 
•till  passing  through  his  mind,  and  that  he  whistled  Jenny  Sutton  in  his 
imagination.  Mr.  Winterblossom  came  two  minutes  after  this  happy  pair, 
and  the  Doctor  was  equally  punctual. 

**  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  '*  this  is  a  mighty  silly  affair.  Sir  Bingo, 
and  might,  I  think,  be  easily  taken  up,  at  less  risk  to  all  parties  than  a 
meeting  of  this  kind.  You  should  recollect.  Sir  Bingo,  that  you  have  much 
depending  on  your  life — ^you  are  a  married  man.  Sir  Bingo." 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  squirted  out  the  juice  in  a 
most  coachman-like  manner. 

'*  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Sir  Bingo  has  in  this  mattei 
mk%  himself  in  my  hands,  and  unless  yon  think  yourself  more  able  ta  dircol 
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bis  coane  than  I  am,  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  will  be  disobliged  Ixy 
your  interfereiioe.  Tou  may  speak  to  ^our  own  friend  as  much  as  too 
please ;  and  if  you  find  yourself  authorized  to  make  any  proposal,  I  shall 
oe  desirous  to  lend  an  ear  to  it  on  the  part  of  my  worthy  principal.  Sir 
Bingo.  But  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  that  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of  setr 
tlements  upon  the  field,  thoueh  I  hope  I  am  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man ; 
yet  here  is  our  honour  to  be  looked  after  in  the  first  place ;  and  moreover,  I 
mu8t  insist  that  every  proposal  for  accommodation  shall  originate  with  your 
party  or  yourself." 

"My  party?"  answered  Winterblossom ;  "why  really,  though  I  came 
hither  at  your  request,  Captain  MacTurk,  yet  I  must  see  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, ere  I  can  fairly  pronounce  myself  second  to  a  man  I  never  saw  bat 
once." 

"  And,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  **  n>r  it  is  ten  minutes  past  the  hour,  and  here  is  no  Mr.  Tyrrel." 

"  Uey  I  what's  that  you  say.  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Baronet,  awakened  from 
his  apathy. 

"  He  speaks  tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain,  pulling  out  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned,  turnip-shaped  implement,  with  a  blackened  silver  dial-plate.  **  It 
is  not  above  three  minutes  after  one  by  the  true  time,  and  I  will  uphold 
Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  a  man  of  his  word  —  never  saw  a  man  take  a  thing  more 
coolly." 

"  Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this  way,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
"for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you — remember,  I  am  professioiftil — have  pulses 
to  count  by  the  second  and  half-second  —  my  timepiece  must  go  as  true  as 
the  sun." 

"  And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by  my  watch,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say  that  Hector  MacTurk  did  not  always 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of  a  second — ^it  was 
my  great  grandmother.  Lady  Rillbracklin's,  and  I  will  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion aeainst  any  timepiece  that  ever  went  upon  wheels." 

"  y^^b\\  then,  look  at  your  own  watch.  Captain,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  for 
time  stands  still  with  no  man,  and  while  we  speak  the  hour  advances.  On 
ojy  word,  I  think  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  intends  to  humbug  us." 

"  Hey  I  what's  that  you  say  ?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once  more  starting  from 
his  sullen  reverie. 

*'  I  shall  not  look  at  my  watch  upon  no  such  matter,"  said  the  Captain ; 
'*  nor  will  I  any  way  be  disposed  to  doubt  your  friend's  honour,  Mr.  Win- 
terblossom." 

**  My  friend  T"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "  I  must  tell  you  once  more. 
Captain,  that  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  no  friend  of  mine — ^none  in  the  world.  He 
is  your  friend.  Captain  MacTurk ;  and  I  own,  if  he  keeps  us  waiting  much 
longer  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be  apt  to  consider  his  friendship  as  of  veiy 
little  value." 

"  And  how  dare  you  then  say  that  the  man  is  my  friend  V*  said  the  C^ 
tain,  knitting  his  brows  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  1  Captain,"  answered  Winterblossom,  coolly,  if  not  oon- 
temptuottsly  —  "  keep  all  that  for  silly  boys ;  I  have  lived  in  the  world  too 
long  either  to  provoke  quarrels,  or  to  care  about  them.  So,  reserve  your 
fire ;  it  is  all  thrown  away  on  such  an  old  cock  as  I  am.  But  I  really  wish 
we  knew  whether  this  fellow  means  to  come  —  twenty  minutes  past  the  hoar 
—I  think  it  is  odds  that  you  are  bilked.  Sir  Bingo  1" 

"Bilked!  hey!"  cried  Sir  Bingo;  "by  Gad,  I  always  thought  so  —  I 
wagered  with  Mowbray  he  was  a  raff —  I  am  had,  by  Gad.  I'll  wait  no 
longer  than  the  half  hour,  by  Gad,  were  be  a  field-marshal." 

"  You  will  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend,  if  you  please.  Sir 
Bingo,"  said  the  Captain. 

"D— n  me  if  I  will,"  returned  the  Baronet —  "  Friend  T  a  nretty  friend, 
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lo  briof  me  oat  here  on  such  a  fool's  errand  I  I  knew  the  fellow  was  a  ratf 
< —  but  I  never  thoaght  you,  with  all  your  chnff  about  honour,  such  a  d — d 
■poon  tLS  to  bring  a  message  from  a  fellow  who  has  fled  the  pit  1" 

'*  If  you  regret  so  much  having  come  here  to  no  purpose,"  said  the  Cap- 
tidn,  in  a  very  lofty  tone,  "  and  if  you  think  I  have  used  you  like  a  spoon, 
as  you  say,  I  will  have  no  objection  in  life  to  take  Mr.  TyrrePs  place,  and 
serve  your  occasion,  my  boy ! " 

"  By 1  and  if  you  like  it,  you  may  fire  away,  and  welcome,"  said  Sir 

Bingo ;  *'  and  I  will  spin  a  croWD  for  first  shot,  for  I  do  not  understand  being 
brought  here  for  nothing,  d — n  me  I" 

"And  there  was  never  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  am  to  give  you  something 
to  stay  your  stomach,"  said  the  irritable  Highlander. 

**  On  fie,  gentlemen !  fie,  fie,  fie  I"  exclaimed  the  pacific  Mr.  Winterblossom 
—  "  for  shame.  Captain  —  out  upon  you,  Sir  Bingo,  are  you  mad  ?  —  what» 
principal  and  second!  —  the  like  was  never  heard  of —  never." 

The  parties  were  in  some  decree  recalled  to  their  more  cool  recollections 
by  tbis  expostulation,  vet  continued  a  short  quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro, 
upon  parallel  lines,  looKing  at  each  other  sullenly  as  they  passed,  and  bris- 
tling like  two  dogs  which  have  a  mind  to  quarrel,  yet  hesitate  to  commence 
hostilities.  During  this  promenade,  also,  the  perpendicular  and  erect  car^ 
riage  of  the  veteran,  rising  on  his  toes  at  every  step,  formed  a  whimsical 
contrast  with  the  heavy  loutish  shuffle  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  had,  by 
dint  of  practice,  very  nearly  attained  that  most  enviable  of  all  carriages, 
the  gait  of  a  shambline  Yorkshire  ostler.  Uis  coarse  spirit  was  now 
thoroughly  kindled,  and  Tike  iron,  or  any  other  baser  jnetal,  which  is  slow 
in  receiving  heat,  it  retained  long  the  smouldering  and  angry  spirit  of  re- 
sentment that  had  originally  brought  him  to  the  place,  and  now  rendered 
him  willing  to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  upon  the  nearest  object 
which  occurred,  since  the  first  purpose  of  his  comins  thither  was  frustrated. 
In  his  own  phrase  his  pluck  was  up,  and  finding  himself  in  a  fighting  hu- 
moar,  he  thought  it  a  pity,  like  Bob  Acres,  that  so  much  good  courage  should 
be  thrown  away.  As,  however,  that  courage  after  all  consisted  in  ill  hu- 
mour ;  and  as,  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Captain,  he  read  nothing  deferential 
or  deprecatory  of  his  wrath,  he  began  to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  entreated  them  not  to  sully,  by  pri- 
Tate  quarrel,  the  honour  they  had  that  day  so  happily  acquired  without 
either  blood  or  risk. 

"  It^as  now,"  he  said,  "  three  quarters  of  an  hour  past  the  time  appointed 
for  this  person,  who  calls  himself  Tyrrel,  to  meet  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  Now, 
instead  of  standing  s^uabblin^  here,  which  serves  no  purpose,  I  propose  we 
should  reduce  to  writing  the  circumstances  which  attend  this  affair  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  and  that  the  memorandum  shall  be 
regularly  attested  by  our  subscriptions ;  after  which,  I  shall  farther  humbly 
propose  that  it  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee  of  Management." 

**  I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which  my  name  shall  be  ap 
pended,    said  the  Captain. 

"Right  —  very  true.  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant  Mr.  Winterblossom ; 
**  undoubtedly  you  know  best,  and  your  signature  is  completely  sufficient  to 
Authenticate  this  transaction  —  however,  as  it  is  the  most  important  which 
has  occurred  since  the  Spring  was  established,  I  propose  we  shall  all  sign 
the  prods  verbal,  as  I  may  term  it." 

"  Xicave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not  much  satisfied  that 
both  the  original  quarrel  and  the  by-battle  had  passed  over  without  any 
occasion  for  the  offices  of  a  Machaon ;  "  leave  me  out,  if  you  please ;  for  it 
Joes  not  become  me  to  be  ostensibly  concerned  in  any  proceedings  which 
have  for  their  object  a  breach  of  the  peace.  And  for  tne  importance  of 
waiting  here  for  an  hour,  in  a  fine  afternoon,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  was 
Vol  VIII.— 26  2h 
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%  more  important  service  done  to  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  when  I,  Qaondft 
Quackleben,  M.  D.,  cured  Lady  Penelope  Penfeatber  of  her  seventh  attack 
upon  the  nerves,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms." 

'*  No  disparagement  to  your  skill  at  all.  Doctor/'  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ; 
"but  I  conceive  the  lesson  which  this  fellow  has  received  will  be  a  grcal 
means  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  appearing  at  the  Spring  hereafter ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  move  that  no  one  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  table  in 
future,  till  his  name  is  regularly  entered  as  a  member  of  the  company,  ia 
the  lists  at  the  public  room.  And  I  hope  both  Sir  Bingo  and  the  Captain 
will  receive  the  tnanks  of  the  company,  for  their  spirited  conduct  in  expel- 
ling the  intruder.  —  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  allow  me  to  apply  to  your  flask  — 
a  little  twinge  I  feel,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  grass." 

Sir  Bingo,  soothed  by  the  consequence  he  had  acquired,  readily  imparted 
to  the  invalid  a  thimbleful  of  his  cordial,  which,  we  believe,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  some  cunning  chemist  in  the  wilds  of  Olenlivat  lie  then  filled  a 
Dumper,  and  extended  it  towards  the  veteran,  as  an  unequivocal  symptom 
of  reconciliation.  The  real  turbinacious  flavour  no  sooner  reached  the  nose 
of  the  Captain,  than  the  beverage  was  turned  down  his  throat  with  symp- 
toms of  most  unequivocal  applause.  "  I  shall  have  some  hope  of  the  young 
fellows  of  this  day,"  he  said,  **now  that  they  be^in  to  give  up  their  Dutch 
and  French  distilled  waters,  and  stick  to  genuine  Highland  ware.  By  Cot, 
it  is  the  only  liquor  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  drink  in  a  morning,  if  he  can 
have  the  good  fortune  to  come  by  it,  you  see." 

"  Or  after  dinner  either.  Captain,"  said  the  Doctor,  to  whom  the  glass  had 
passed  in  rotation  ;  *'  it  is  worth  all  the  wines  in  France  for  flavour,  and 
more  cordial  to  the  system  besides." 

**And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  ''that  we  may  not  eo  off  the  ground  with 
any  thine  on  our  stomachs  worse  than  the  whisky,  I  can  afford  to  say,  (as 
Captain  Uector  MacTurk's  character  is  tolerably  well  established,)  that  I  am 
sorry  for  the  little  difference  that  has  occurred  betwixt  me  and  my  worthj 
friend.  Sir  Bingo,  here." 

"And  since  you  are  so  civil.  Captain,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  "  why,  I  am  sorry 
too  —  only  it  would  put  the  devil  out  of  temper  to  lose  so  fine  a  fishing  day 

—  wind  south -^  fine  air  on  the  pool  —  water  settled  from  the  flood — jnst 
in  trim  —  and  I  dare  say  three  pairs  of  hooks  have  passed  over  my  cast  before 
this  time." 

He  closed  this  elaborate  lamentation  with  a  libation  of  the  same  ^rdial 
which  he  had  imparted  to  his  companions;  and  they  returned  in  a  body  to 
the  Hotel,  where  the  transactions  of  the  morning  were  soon  afterwards  an- 
nounced to  the  company,  by  the  following  programme : — 

STATEMENT. 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  having  found  himself  aggrieved  by  the  an- 
oivil  behaviour  of  an  individual  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  now  or  lately 
•  resident  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's ;  and  having  em- 
powered Captain  Hector  MacTurk  to  wait  upon  the  said  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  de- 
mand an  apology,  under  the  alternative  of  personal  satisfaction,  according 
to  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  practice  of  gentlemen,  the  said  Tyrrel  volun- 
tarily engaged  to  meet  the  said  Sir  Bingo  Sinks,  baronet,  at  the  "Buck-stane, 
near  St.  Kenan's  Burn,  upon  this  present  day,  being  Wednesday Au- 
gust. In  consequence  ot  which  appointment,  we,  the  undersigned,  did 
attend  at  the  place  named,  from  one  o  clock  till  two,  without  seeing  or  hear* 
ing  any  thing  whatever  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrrel,  or  any  one  in  his  behalf 

—  which  fact  we  make  thus  publicly  known,  that  all  men,  and  particularly 
the  distinguished  company  assembled  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  may  be  duly  ap- 
prised of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrrel  iu  OBMt 
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•f  hiB  ftgain  presaming  to  intnide  bimself  into  the  society  of  pernoni  of 

iMDOIir. 

*^  The  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St  Ronan's  Well  — August  lS->. 

(Signed)        "Binoo  Binks, 

"Hector  MacTukk, 
"Philip  Winterblossov/' 

A  little  lower  followed  this  separate  attestation : 

**  I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.I>.,  F.R.S.,  D.E.,  B.L.,  X.Z.,  to.  to.,  being 
•ailed  upon  to  attest  what  I  know  in  the  said  matter,  do  hereby  verify,  tha^ 
being  by  accident  at  the  Back*8tane,  near  St.  Ronan's  Barn,  on  this  proseul 
day,  at  the  hour  of  one  afternoon,  and  chancing  to  remain  there  for  the 
epace  of  nearly  an  hour,  conversing  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  Captain  MacTurk, 
and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  we  did  not,  during  that  time,  see  or  hear  any  thing 
of  or  from  the  person  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  whose  presence  at  that 
place  seemed  to  be  expected  by  the  gentlemen  I  have  just  named."  This 
affiche  was  dated  like  the  former,  and  certified  under  the  august  hand  of 
Quentin  Quackleben,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Again,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment  that  an  improper  person  had  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  company  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  there  came  forth 
a  legislative  enactment,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  declaring,  "  that  no 
one  shall  in  future  be  invited  to  the  dinners,  or  balls,  or  other  entertainments 
of  the  Well,  until  their  names  shall  be  regularly  entered  in  the  books  kept 
for  the  purpose  at  tbe  rooms.''  Lastly,  there  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Bingo  Binks  and  Captain  MacTurk  for  their  spirited  conduct,  and  the  pains 
which  they  had  taken  to  exclude  an  improper  person  from  the  company  at 
8t.  Ronan^s  Well. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magnet  of  the  day.  All  idlers 
crowded  to  peruse  them ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  notice  tbe  "  Ood  bless 
me's" — ^the  **  Lord  have  a  care  of  us" — ^the  "  Saw  you  ever  the  like's"  of 
gossips,  any  more  than  the  "  Dear  me's"  and  "  Oh,  laa's"  of  the  titupping 
misses,  and  the  oaths  of  the  pantalooned  or  buckskin'd  beaux.  The  cha- 
racter  of  Sir  Bingo  rose  like  the  stocks  at  the  news  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  what  was  extraordinary,  attained  some  conse- 
quence even  in  the  estimation  of  his  lady.  All  shook  their  heads  at  the 
recollection  of  the  unlucky  Tyrrel,  and  found  out  much  in  his  manner  and 
address  which  convinced  Uiem  that  he  was  but  an  adventurer  and  swindler. 
A  few,  however,  less  partial  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  (for  when* 
ever  there  is  an  administration,  there  will  soon  arise  an  oppositiun,)  whis- 
pered among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  fellow  his  due,  the  man,  be  he 
what  he  would,  had  only  come  among  them,  like  the  devil,  when  he  was 
ealled  for — And  honest  Dame  Blower  blessed  herself  when  she  heard  of 
inch  bloodthirsty  doings  as  had  been  intended,  and  "  thanked  Ood  that 
koneet  Doctor  Kickherben  had  come  to  nae  harm  amang  a'  their  nonsense.'^ 


€^^in  l^t  /Bsrtnnt^. 


THB  CONSULTATION. 
Oomn,-^l  hope  h«re  be  pnwlh. 

MSABUU  POa  MlABUBS. 


Tn  borough  of lies,  as  all  the  world  knows,  about  fourteen  miles 

distant  from  St.  Ronan's,  being  the  county  town  of  that  shire,  which,  as  de- 
•eribe4  in  the  Tourisf  b  Cuide,  numbers  among  its  objects  of  interest,  that 
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caj  and  popalar  ^utij  ring-place,  whose  fame,  no  doubt,  will  be  greatly  evf 
uanced  by  the  present  annals  of  its  earlier  history.  As  it  is  at  present 
unnecessary  to  be  more  particular  concerning  the  scene  of  oar  story*  w« 
will  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  the  first  name  with  the  fictitious  appellataon 
of  Marchthom,  having  often  found  ourselves  embarrassed  in  the  coarse  of 
a  story,  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ugly  hiatus,  which  we  cannot  alwajs  sfc 
first  sight  fill  up,  with  the  proper  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

Marchthorn,  then,  was  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  town,  the  street  of  which 
on  marketrday,  showed  a  reasonable  number  of  stout  great-coated  yeomen, 
bartering  or  dealing  for  the  various  commodities  of  their  farms ;  and  .'^n 
other  davs  of  the  week,  only  a  few  forlorn  burghers,  crawling  about  liks 
half-awakened  flies,  and  watching  the  town  steeple  till  the  happy  soond  of 
twelve  strokes  from  Time's  oracles  should  tell  them  it  was  time  to  take  their 
meridian  dram.  The  narrow  windows  of  the  shops  intimated  very  imper- 
fectly the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  interior,  where  every  merchant,  as 
the  shopkeepers  of  Marchthorn  were  termed,  more  Scotico,  sold  every  thing 
that  could  DO  thought  of.  As  for  manufactures,  there  were  none,  except 
that  of  the  careful  Town-Council,  who  were  mightily  busied  in  preparing 
the  warp  and  wocf,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  five  or  six  years,  the  town 
of  Marchthorn  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  the  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 

In  such  a  town  it  usually  happens  that  the  Sherifi^derk,  especially  sup- 
posing him  agent  for  several  lairds  of  the  higher  order,  is  possessed  of  one 
of  the  best-lookinff  houses ;  and  such  was  that  of  Mr.  Bindioose.  None  of 
the  smartness  of  tne  brick-built  and  brass-hammered  mansion  of  a  southern 
attorney  appeared  indeed  in  this  mansion,  which  was  a  tall,  thin,  ffrim- 
li>oking  building,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  narrow  windows  andpro- 
iecting  gables,  notched  into  that  sort  of  descent,  called  crow-eteps,  and 
having  the  lower  casements  defended  by  stancheons  of  iron ;  for  Mr.  Bind- 
luui»e,  as  frequently  happens,  kept  a  branch  of  one  of  the  two  national 
banks,  which  had  been  lately  established  in  the  town  of  Marchthorn. 

Towards  the  door  of  this  tenement,  there  advanced  slowly  up  the  ancient, 
but  empty  streets  of  this  famous  borough,  a  vehicle,  which,  had  it  appeared 
in  Piccadilly,  would  have  furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a  week,  and 
conversation  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  which 
claimed  none  of  the  modern  appellations  of  tilbury,  tandem,  dennet,  or  the 
like ;  but  aspired  only  to  the  humble  name  of  that  almost  forgotten  accom- 
modation, a  whiskey;  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  tim-whiskey. 
Green  was,  or  had  been,  its  original  colour,  and  it  was  placed  sturdily  and 
safely  low  upon  its  little  old-fashioned  wheels,  which  bore  much  less  than 
the  usual  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  carria^  which  the^  sustained.  It 
had  a  calash  head,  which  had  been  pulled  up,  in  consideration  either  to  the 
dampness  of  the  morning  air,  or  to  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the  fair  form 
whicMi,  shrouded  by  leathern  cui*tains,  tenanted  this  venerable  specimen  of 
imtediluvian  coach-building. 

But,  as  this  fair  and  modest  dame  noway  aspired  to  the  skill  of  a  cha- 
rioteer, the  management  of  a  horse,  which  seemed  as  old  as  the  carriage  he 
drew,  was  in  the  exclusive  charee  of  an  old  fellow  in  a  postilion's  jacket, 
whose  gray  hairs  escaped  on  each  side  of  an  old-fashioned  velvet  jockey-cap, 
and  whose  left  shoulder  was  so  considerably  elevated  above  his  heacl,  that 
it  seemed  as  if,  with  little  effort,  his  neck  mi^ht  have  been  tucked  under  bis 
arm,  like  that  of  a  roasted  grouse-cock.  This  gallant  equerry  was  mounted 
on  a  steed  as  old  as  that  which  toiled  betwixt  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  and 
which  he  guided  by  a  leading  rein.  Goading  one  animal  with  bis  single 
spur,  and  stimulating  the  other  with  his  whip,  he  effected  a  reasonable  trot 
opon  the  causeway,  which  only  terminated  when  the  whiskey  stopped  at 
Mr.  Bindloose's  door-^an  event  of  importance  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  houses.    Wheels  w«k«»  Um 
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■nde,  needles  left  sticking  in  the  half-finished  seams,  and  many  a  nose^ 
vpoctacled  and  unspeutacled,  was  popped  out  of  the  adjoining  'vvindowsy 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  command  a  yiew  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  from 
door.  The  faces  of  two  or  three  giggling  clerks  were  visible  at  the  barred 
casements  of  which  we  have  spoken,  mach  amused  at  the  descent  of  an  old 
lady  from  this  respectable  carriage,  whose  dress  and  appearance  might  pos* 
■iblj  have  been  fashionable  at  the  time  when  her  equipage  was  new.  A 
mtin  cardinal,  lined  with  gray  squirrels'  skin,  and  a  black  silk  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  crape,  were  garments  which  did  not  now  excite  the  respect, 
which  in  their  fresher  days  they  had  doubtless  commanded.  But  there  was 
that  in  the  features  of  the  wearer,  which  would  have  commanded  Mr.  Bind 
loose's  best  regard,  though  it  had  appeared  in  far  worse  attire;  for  he 
beheld  the  fsce  of  an  ancient  customer,  who  had  always  paid  her  law  ex- 
penses with  the  ready  penny,  and  whose  accompt  with  the  bank  was  lalanced 
by  a  yerr  respectable  sum  at  her  credit.  It  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  our 
respected  friend,  Mrs.  Dods  of  the  Cieikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's,  Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import.  Meg  was  a  person  of 
all  others  most  averse  to  leave  her  home,  where,  in  her  own  opinion  at  leasts 
nothing  went  on  well  without  her  immediate  superintendence.  Limited, 
therefore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she  remained  fixed  in  the  centre  thereof;  and 
few  as  were  her  satellites,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  performing  their 
revolutions  around  her,  while  she  herself  continued  stationary.  Saturn,  in 
faet,  would  be  scarce  more  surprised  at  a  passing  call  from  the  Sun,  than  Mr. 
Bindloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old  client.  In  one  breath  he  rebuked 
the  inquisitive  impertinence  of  his  clerks,  in  another  stimulated  his  house-' 
keeper,  old  Hannah  — for  Mr.  Bindloose  was  a  bluff  bachelor  —  to  get  tea 
reaay  in  the  ereen  parlour ;  and  while  yet  speaking,  was  at  the  side  of  the 
whiskey,  unclasping  the  curtains,  rolling  down  the  apron,  and  assisting  his 
old  friend  to  dismount. 

'*The  japanned  tea^addie,  Hannah  —  the  best  bohea  —  bid  Tib  kindle  a 
spark  of  fire  —  the  morning's  damp  —  Draw  in  the  giggling  faces  of  ye,  ye 
d — d  idle  scoundrels,  or  laugh  at  your  ain  toom  pouches  —  it  will  be  lang 
or  your  weeldoing  fill  them."  This  was  spoken,  as  the  honest  lawyer  him- 
self mieht  have  said,  in  transUu,  the  rest  by  the  side  of  the  carriage.  **  My 
stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  is  this  really  your  ain  sell,  in  propria  persona  t — Wh% 
lookit  for  you  at  such  a  time  of  day? — Anthony,  how's  a'  wi'  ye,  Anthony  T 
—  so  ye  hae  taen  the  road  again,  Anthony —  help  us  down  wi'  the  apron, 
Anthony  —  that  will  do. —  Lean  on  me,  Idrs.  Dods  —  help  your  mistress, 
Anthony  —  put  the  horses  in  my  stable  —  the  lads  will  give  you  the  key.  — 
Come  away,  Mrs.  Dods  —  I  am  blithe  to  see  you  straight  your  legs  on  the 
causeway  of  oar  auld  borough  again  —  come  in  by,  and  we'll  see  to  get  you 
some  breakfast,  for  ye  hae  Wn  asteer  early  this  morning." 

**  I  am  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  the  old  lady,  accepting 
the  offer  of  his  arm,  and  accompanying  him  into  the  house ;  **  I  am  e'en  a 
sair  trouble  to  you,  but  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  your  advice  on  something 
of  moment." 

"  Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  ^ou,  my  gude  auld  acquaintance,"  said  the 
Clerk  ;  **  but  sit  you  doHen  —  sit  you  down  —  sit  you  down,  Mrs.  Dods,  — 
moat  and  mass  never  hindered  wark.  Ye  are  something  overcome  wi'  your 
travel — the  spirit  canna  aye  bear  through  the  flesh,  Mrs.  Dods ;  ye  should 
remember  that  your  life  is  a  precious  one,  and  ye  should  take  care  of  your 
health,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  My  life  precious !"  exclaimed  Meg  Dods;  "nane  o'  your  whull^whaing, 
Mr.  Bind  loose —Deil  ane  wad  miss  the  aiild  girning  alewife,  Mr.  Bindloose, 
nnless  it  were  here  and  there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the  auld  house-tyke» 
that  wadna  be  sae  weel  guided,  puir  fallow." 

'*  Fie,  fie  I  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  rebuke ;  "  it 
an  auld  friend  to  hear  ye  speak  of  yourself  in  that  respeotless  sort  of 

2h2 
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ft  war ;  atid  as  fur  quitting  us,  I  bless  God  I  have  not  seen  yoa  lock 
this  hi  Jf  8^^)re  of  years.  But  maybe  you  will  be  thinking  of  setting  yooT 
house  in  order,  which  is  the  act  of  a  carefu'  and  of  a  Christian  womaa^- 
Oh !  it's  an  awfu'  thine  to  die  intestate,  if  we  had  grace  to  consider  it." 

*' Aweel,  I  daur  say  I'll  consider  that  some  day  soon,  Mr.  Biadlooee;  bat 
that's  no  my  present  errand." 

**  Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  heartily  welcome  here,  and 
we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of  the  business  in  hand  — futina  lenU,  that  is 
the  true  law  language  —  hooly  and  fairly,  as  one  may  say — ill  treating  of 
basiness  with  an  empty  stomach  —  and  here  comes  your  tea,  and  I  hop« 
Hannah  has  made  it  to  your  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea  —  confessed  Hannah's  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Chinese  herb  —  sipped  again,  then  tried  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  bntler, 
with  very  indifferent  success ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lawyer's  compli- 
ments to  her  good  looks,  seemed,  in  reality,  on  the  point  of  becoming  ill. 

**  In  the  deu's  name,  what  is  the  matter  7"  said  tne  lawyer,  too  well  read 
in  a  profession  where  sharp  observation  is  peculiarly  necessary,  to  saffer 
these  symptoms  of  agitation  to  escape  him.  "  Ay,  dame,  ye  are  taking  thin 
business  of  yours  deeper  to  heart  than  ever  I  kend  you  take  ony  uing. 
Ony  o'  your  banded  debtors  failed,  or  like  to  fail  7  W  bat  then,  cheer  je 
up  —  you  can  afford  a  little  loss,  and  it  canna  be  ony  great  matter,  or  I 
would  doubtless  have  heard  of  it"  ^ 

**  In  troth,  but  it  i«  a  loss,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  and  what  say  ye  to  the  loan  of 
a  friend  ?" 

This  was  a  possibility  which  had  never  entered  the  lawyer's  long  list  of 
calamities,  ana  he  was  at  some  loss  to  conceive  what  the  old  lady  could  pos- 
sibly mean  by  so  sentimental  a  prolusion.  But  just  as  he  be^an  to  come 
out  with  his  "  Ay,  ay,  we  are  all  mortal,  Vila  ineerta,  mors  eertissimal"  and 
two  or  three  more  pithy  reflectionn,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering 
after  funerals,  when  the  will  of  the  deceased  was  about  to  be  opened, — ^jast 
then  Mrs.  Dods  was  pleased  to  become  the  expounder  of  her  own  oracle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  she  said ;  *'  I  maun  tell  my  ain  ailment^ 
for  you  are  no  likely  to  guess  it ;  and  so,  if  ye  will  shut  the  door,  and  see 
that  nane  of  your  giggling  callants  are  listening  in  the  passage,  I  will  e'en 
toll  you  how  things  stand  with  me." 

Mr.  Bindloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her  commands,  gave  a  caotionarj 
glance  into  the  Bank-office,  and  saw  that  his  idle  apprentices  were  fast  at 
Uieir  desks — ^turned  the  key  upon  them,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  of  absence,  and 
then  returned,  not  a  little  curious  to  know  what  could  be  the  matter  with 
his  old  friend ;  and  leaving  off  all  farther  attempts  to  put  cases,  quietly 
drew  his  chair  near  hers,  and  awaited  her  own  time  to  make  her  oomma- 
nication. 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  she,  "  I  am  no  sure  that  you  may  mind,  about  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  that  there  were  twa  daft  English  callants,  lodgers  of 
mine,  that  had  some  trouble  from  auld  St.  Ronan's  about  shooting  on  the 
Spring-well-head  muirs." 

"  I  mind  it  as  weel  as  yesterday.  Mistress,"  said  the  Clerk ;  "  by  the  same 
token  you  gave  me  a  note  for  my  trouble,  (which  wasna  worth  speaking 
about,)  and  bade  me  no  bring  in  a  bill  against  tho  puir  bairns — ^ye  nad  aye 
a  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Dods." 

'*  Maybe,  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bindloose — ^that  is  just  as  I  find  folk.— But 
concerning  these  lads,  they  baith  loft  the  country,  and,  as  I  think,  in  some 
ill  blude  wi'  ane  another,  and  now  the  auldest  and  the  doucest  of  the  twa 
came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin'  syne,  and  has  been  my  guos^  ever 


since." 


"  Aweel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks  again,  goodwife  ?"  an* 
•wered  the  Clerk.  "  I  havena  sae  muckle  to  say  either  wi'  £e  new  She  .iff 
or  tho  Bench  of  Justices  as  I  used  to  hae,  Mrs.  Dods—  .md  the  P/0(.uia<«^ 
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fiscal  19  Yery  severe  on  poaching;  being  borne  ont  by  tlie  neW  AMOciiitioii— 
tew  of  our  auld  friends  of  the  %illnakelty  are  able  to  come  to  the  RcsHiona 
now,  Mrs.  Dods." 

•*  The  waur  for  the  country,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  replied  the  old  lady — "  thoj 
w«re  decent,  considerate  men,  that  didna  plague  a  puir  herd  callant  muckle 
about  a  moorfowl  or  a  mawkin,  unless  he  turned  common  fowler  —  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ringhorse  used  to  say,  the  herd  lads  shot  as  mony  gleds  and  pyots  m 
they  did  game. — But  new  lords  new  laws — naething  but  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  the  game  no  a  feather  the  plentier.  If  I  wad  hae  a  brace  or  twa 
of  birds  in  the  house,  as  every  body  looks  for  them  after  the  twelfth — I  ken 
irhat  they  are  like  to  cost  mo — And  what  for  no? — risk  maun  be  paid  for. — 
There  is  John  Pirner  himsell,  that  has  keepit  the  muir-side  thirty  year,  in 
apite  of  a'  the  lairds  in  the  cmintry,  shootd,  he  tells  me,  now-a-days,  as  if 
he  felt  a  rape  about  his  neck." 

"  It  waana  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  you  wanted  advice?"  said 
Bindloose,  who,  though  some\th^t  of  a  digresser  himself,  made  little  allow- 
ance  for  the  excursions  of  others  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg ;  '*  but  it  is  e'en  about  this 
DDhappy  callant  that  I  spoke  to  you  about— ^e  maun  ken  I  have  oleiket  a 
particular  fancy  to  this  lad,  Francis  Tirl — a  fancy  that  whiles  surprises  my 
Tery  sell,  Mr.  Bindloose,  only  that  there  is  nae  sm  in  it." 

'*  None — none  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer,  thinking  at  the 
■ame  time  within  his  own  mind,  '*OhoI  the  mist  begins  to  clear  up  —  the 
young  poacher  has  hit  the  mark,  I  see — winged  the  old  barren  gray  hen  ! — 
ay,  ay, — a  marriage-contract,  no  doubt  —  but  I  maun  gie  her  line. — Ye  arc 
a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Dods,"  he  continued  aloud,  **  ana  can  doubtless  con- 
sider the  chances  and  the  changes  of  human  affiiirs." 

"  But  I  could  never  have  considered  what  has  befallen  this  puir  lad,  Mr. 
Bindloose/'  said  Mrs.  Dods,  **  through  the  malice  of  wicked  men. — He  lived 
then,  at  the  Cleikum,  as  I  tell  you,  for  mair  than  a  fortnight,  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb  on  a  lea-rig  —  a  decenter  lad  never  came  within  my  door  —  ate  and 
drank  aneugh  for  the  gude  of  the  house,  and  nae  mair  than  was  for  bis  ain 
gado,  whether  of  body  or  soul  —  cleared  his  bills  ilka  Saturday  at  e'en,  as 
regularly  as  Saturday  came  round." 

**  An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer. 
'*  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,"  answered  the  honest  dame. 
'*  But  to  see  the  malice  of  men !  —  Some  of  thae  landloupers  and  gill-flirts 
doun  at  the  filthy  puddle  yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  Waal,  had  heard  of  this 
puir  lad,  and  the  bits  of  pictures  that  he  made  fashion  of  drawing,  and  they 
maun  cuitle  him  awa  doun  to  the  hottle,  where  mony  a  Ixmny  story  they 
had  decked,  Mr.  Bindloose,  baith  of  Mr.  Tirl  and  of  mysell." 

"  A  Gommissarv  Court  businees,"  said  the  writer,  going  oflf  again  upon  a 
false  scent.  '*  I  shall  trim  their  jackets  for  them,  Mrs.  Dods,  if  you  can  but 
bring  tight  evidence  of  the  facts  —  I  will  soon  bring  them  to  fine  and  pali- 
node— I  will  make  them  repent  meddling  with  your  good  name." 

"My  gude  name  I  What  the  sorrow  is  the  matter  wi'  my  name,  Mr. 
Bindloose,"  said  the  irritable  client.  "I  think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee 
cappie  this  morning,  for  as  early  as  it  is  —  My  gude  name!  —  if  ony  body 
touched  my  gude  name,  I  would  neither  fash  council  nor  commissary — 1 
wad  be  down  amang  them,  like  a  jer-falcon  aiuang  a  whecn  wild-geese,  nnd 
^be  best  amang  them  that  dared  to  say  ony  thing  of  Meg  Dods  but  what 
was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  sune  see  if  her  cockernunnie  wiis  made  of  her 
ain  hair  or  other  folk's.     Aft/  gude  name,  indeed  1" 

••Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Dods,  I  was  mistaken,  that's  a',"  said  the  writer,  *'I 
was  mistaken :  and  I  dare  to  say  you  would  haud  your  aiA  wi'  your  neigh- 
bours as  weel  as  uny  woman  in  the  land  —  But  let  us  hear  now  what  ue 
^ief  is,  in  one  word." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little  short  of —  murder,"  said 
Meg  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  the  very  utterance  of  the  word  startled  her. 
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**  Muid'^r  I  murder,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — it  cannot  be — there  is  n  »t  a  word  of  it 
in  the  Sheriff-office  —  the  Procurabor-fiscal  kens  nothing  of  it — there  coald 
not  be  murder  in  the  country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it —  for  God's  sake,  take 
heed  what  you  say,  woman,  and  dinna  get  yourself  into  trouble." 

*'Mr.  Bindloose,  I  can  but  speak  according  to  my  lights/'  said  Mrs. 
Dods ;  "  you  are  in  a  sense  a  judge  in  Israel,  at  least  you  are  one  of  the 
scribes  having  authority — and  1  tea  you,  with  a  wae  and  bitter  heart,  that 
this  puir  oallant  of  mine  that  was  lodging  in  my  house  has  been  murdered  or 
kidnapped  awa  amang  thae  banditti  folk  down  at  the  New  Waal ;  and  Fll  faae 
the  law  put  in  force  against  theoK  if  it  should  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished  at  the  nature  of  Meg's  accusation,  and 
the  pertinacity  with  which  she  seemed  disposed  to  insist  upon  it. 

'*I  have  this  comfort,"  she  continued,  *' that  whatever  nas  happened,  it 
has  been  by  no  fault  of  mine,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  for  weel  I  wot,  before  that 
bloodthirsty  auld  half-pay  Philistine,  MacTurk,  got  to  speech  of  him,  I 
clawed  his  cantle  to  some  purpose  with  my  hearth-besom.  —  But  the  poor 
simple  bairn  himsell,  that  nad  nae  mair  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of 
human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of  a  flesher's  gully,  he  threepit  to  see  the 
auld  hardened  bloodshedder,  and  trysted  wi'  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the 
gang  at  an  hour  certain  the  neist  day,  and  awa  he  gaed  to  keep  tryst,  but 
since  that  hour  naebody  ever  has  set  een  on  him.  —  And  the  manswom  vil- 
Isins  now  want  to  put  a  disgrace  on  him,  and  say  that  he  fled  the  country 
rather  than  face  them  ! — a  likely  story — fled  the  country  for  them  I  —  and 
leaye  his  bill  unsettled  —  him  that  was  sae  regular  —  and  his  portmantle 
and  his  fishing-rod,  and  the  pencils  and  pictures  he  held  sic  a  wark  about! — 
It's  my  faithful  belief,  Mr.  Bindloose  —  and  ye  may  trust  me  or  no  as  ye 
like — that  he  had  some  foul  play  between  the  Gleikum  and  the  Buck-stane. 
I  have  thought  it,  and  I  have  dreamed  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it^ 
or  my  name  is  not  Meg  Dods,  and  that  I  wad  have  them  a'  to  reckon  on.  -^ 
Ay,  ay,  that's  right,  Mr.  Bindloose,  tak  out  your  pen  and  inkhorn,  and  let 
US  set  about  it  to  purpose." 

With  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  much  cross-examina- 
tion, Mr.  Bindloose  extracted  from  his  client  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  company  at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as  they  were 
known  to,  or  suspected  by  Meg,  making  notes,  as  the  eicamination  proceeded^ 
of  what  appearea  to  be  matter  of  consequence.  After  a  moment's  considen^ 
tion,  he  asked  the  dame  the  very  natural  question,  how  she  came  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  material  fact,  that  a  hostile  appointment  was  made 
between  Captain  MacTurk  and  her  lodger,  when,  according  to  her  own 
account,  it  was  made  intra  paHetes^  and  remotis  iestibusf 

**  Ay,  but  we  victuallers  ken  weel  aneugh  what  goes  on  in  our  ain  houses," 
said  Meg — "  And  what  for  no  ? — If  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  it,  I  e'en  listened 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door." 

"  And  do  you  say  you  heard  them  settle  an  appointment  for  a  duel?"  said 
the  Clerk ;  "  and  did  you  no  take  ony  measures  to  hinder  mischief,  Mrs. 
Dods,  having  such  a  respect  for  this  lad  as  you  say  you  have,  Mrs.  Dods? — 
I  really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  like  o'  this  at  your  hands." 

"  In  truth,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg,  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
'*  and  that's  what  vexes  me  mair  than  a'  the  rest,  and  ye  needna  say  muckle 
to  ane  whose  heart  is  e'en  the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a  thought  to  blame. 
But  there  has  been  mony  a  challenge,  as  they  ca'  it,  passed  in  my  house 
when  thae  daft  lads  of  the  Wildfire  Club  and  the  Helter-skelter  vrere  upon 
their  rambles ;  and  they  had  aye  sense  eneugh  to  make  it  up  without  fight- 
ing, sae  that  I  really  did  not  apprehend  ony  thing  like  miscnief.  —  And  ye 
maun  think,  moreover,  Mr.  Bindloose,  that  it  would  have  been  an  uuco 
thing  if  a  guest,  in  a  decent  and  creditable  public  like  mine,  was  to  hnye 
cried  coward  before  ony  of  thae  land-louping  olackguards  that  livr  down  at 
the  hottle  yonder." 
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'*  That  18  to  say,  Mrs.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your  guest  should  fight  for 
Che  b  >Dour  of  your  house,"  said  Bindloose. 

"  What  for  no,  Mr.  Bindloose? — Isna  that  kind  of  fray  aye  about  honour  1 
and  what  for  should  the  honour  of  a  substantial,  four-nooked,  sclatod  house 
of  three  stories,  no  be  foughten  for,  as  weel  as  the  credit  of  ony  of  these 
feckless  callants  that  make  such  a  fray  about  their  reputation  7  —  I  promise 
jou  my  house,  the  Cleikum,  stood  in  the  Auld  Town  of  St.  Kenan's  before 
they  were  bom,  and  it  will  stand  there  after  they  are  hanged,  as  I  trust  some 
of  them  are  like  to  be." 

*'  Well,  but  perhaps  your  lodeer  had  less*  seal  for  the  honour  of  the  hcuse^ 
and  has  quietly  taken  himself  out  of  harm's  way,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose ; 
"  for  if  I  understand  your  story,  this  meeting  never  took  place.'' 

**  Have  less  seal  1"  said  Meg,  determined  to  be  pleased  with  no  supposi- 
tion of  her  lawyer,  "  Mr.  Bindloose,  ye  little  ken  him — I  wish  ye  haa  seen 
him  when  he  was  angry  I —  I  dared  hardly  face  him  mysell,  and  there  are 
no  mony  folk  that  I  am  feared  for  —  Meeting !  there  was  nae  meeting,  I 
trow  — ^  they  never  dared  to  meet  him  fairly  — -but  I  am  sure  waur  came  of 
it  than  eter  would  have  come  of  a  meeting ;  for  Anthony  hoard  twa  shots 
gang  off  as  he  was  watering  the  auld  naig  down  at  the  bum,  and  that  is  not 
far  trae  the  footpath  that  leads  to  the  Buck-stane.  I  was  angry  at  him  for 
no  making  on  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  but  he  thought  it  was  auld  Pirner 
oat  wi'  the  double  barrel,  and  he  wasna  keen  of  making  himself  a  witness, 
in  case  he  suld  have  been  caaM  on  in  the  Poaching  Court." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sheriff-clerk,  "  and  I  dare  sa^  he  did  hear  a  poacher 
fire  a  couple  of  shots  —  nothing  more  likely.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Dods,  your 
guest  haa  no  fancy  for  the  part^  Captain  MacTurk  invited  him  to  —  and 
being  a  quiet  sort  of  man,  he  has  just  walked  away  to  his  own  home,  if  he 
has  one  —  I  am  really  sorry  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  long 
journey  about  so  simple  a  matter." 

Mrs.  Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in  a  very  sullen 
and  discontented  posture,  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tone  ot  oorree> 
ponding  displeasure. 

"  Aweel  —  aweel  —  live  and  learn,  they  say  —  I  thought  I  had  a  friend 
in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose  —  I  am  sure  I  aye  took  your  part  when  folk  miscaa'd 
ye,  and  said  ye  were  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  little  better  than 
an  auld  sneck-drawing  loon,  Mr.  Bindloose.  —  And  ye  have  aye  keepit  my 
penny  of  money,  thoueh,  nae  doubt,  Tam  Turnpenny  lives  nearer  me,  and 
they  say  he  allows  half  a  per  cent,  mair  than  ye  do  if  the  siller  lies,  and 
mine  is  bat  seldom  steered." 

**  Bat  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose, 
reddening.  **I  say  harm  of  nae  man's  credit  —  ill  would  it  beseem  me  — 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  Tam  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank,  I  trow." 

"  Weel,  weel.  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  I  had  a  friend  in  ydu,  Mr. 
Bindloose ;  and  here  am  I,  come  from  my  ain  house  all  the  way  to  yours, 
for  sma'  comfort,  I  think." 

**  My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe,  '*  what  would  you  have 
me  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story  as  yours,  Mrs.  Dods? — Be  a  thought  reason- 
able— consider  that  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti" 

**  Corpus  delicti t  and  what's  that?"  said  Meg;  "something  to  be  paid 
for,  nae  doubt,  for  your  hard  words  a'  end  in  that  —  And  what  for  suld  I 
no  have  a  Corpus  delicti,  or  a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  ony  other  Corpus  that  I 
like,  sae  lang  as  I  am  willing  to  lick  and  lay  down  the  ready  siller  ?" 

"  Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  distressed  agent,  '*  ye 
mistake  the  matter  a'thegether !  When  I  say  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti,  I 
ibean  to  say  there  is  no  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  committed."* 


*  Par  •BMOipte,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  manler  merely  in  the  oaaaoCtbe  non-apfiearanee  of  ••  Mfe  idml  < 
HMWir  ^  pnnt  that  the  pnity  haa  heen  muidered. 
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"  And  Joc8  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  orime,  then?*'  answetvd 
Meg,  who  had  taken  her  own  view  of  the  subject  far  too  strongly  to  be  ooa 
verted  t<i  any  other — **  Weel  I  wot  it's  a  crime,  baith  by  the  law  of  God  and 
man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been  strapped  for  it" 

"  I  ken  all  that  very  weel/'  answered  the  writer ;  **  but,  my  stars,  Mrs. 
Dods,  there  is  nae  evidence  of  murder  in  this  case  —  nae  proof  that  a  man 
has  been  slain — nae  production  of  his  dead  body  —  and  that  is  what  wc 
call  the  Corpus  deKcti." 

**  Weel,  than,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,''  said  Meg,  rising  in  wrath,  **  for 
I  will  awa  hame  again  ;  and  as  for  the  puir  lad's  body,  I'll  hae  it  fund,  if  it 
cost  me  turning  the  earth  for  three  miles  round  wi'  pick  and  shool  —  if  it 
were  but  to  give  the  puir  bairn  Christian  burial,  and  to  bring  punishment  on 
MaoTurk  and  the  murdering  crew  at  the  Waal,  and  to  shame  an  aold  doited 
fulo  like  yoursell,  John  Bindloose." 

She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle ;  but  it  was  neither  the  interest  nor 
the  intention  of  the  writer  that  his  customer  and  he  should  part  on  such 
indifferent  terms.  He  implored  her  patience,  and  reminded  her  that  the 
horses,  poor  things,  had  just  come  off  their  stage  —  an  argumont  which 
sounded  irresistible  in  the  ears  of  the  old  she-publican,  in  whose  early  edu- 
cation due  care  of  the  postrcattle  mingled  with  the  most  sacred  duties.  She 
therefore  resumed  her  seat  again  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  Mr.  Bindloose  was 
oudgelling  his  brains  for  some  argument  which  might  bring  the  old  lady  to 
reason,  when  his  attention  was  dnlwn  by  a  noise  in  the  passage. 
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Ci|0]iter  ttie  /ifteent^. 

A   PRAISER  OF   PAST   TIMIS. 

N(»w  your  tnitrsller, 

fte  wad  hiM  toothpick  «t  mj  wonhip^  meK, 

Kwo  Jom. 

Thb  noise  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  to  have  distorbed  Mr. 
Bindloose,  was  the  rapping  of  one,  as  in  haste  and  impatience,  at  tlie  Bank- 
office  door,  which  office  was  an  apartment  of  the  Banker's  house,  on  the  lefl 
hand  of  his  passage,  as  the  parlour  in  which  he  had  receiyed  Mrs.  Doda 
was  upon  the  right. 

In  general,  this  office  was  patent  to  all  having  business  there;  but  at 
present,  whatever  might  be  the  hurry  of  the  party  who  knocked,  the  cletke 
within  the  office  could  not  admit  him,  being  themselves  made  prisoners  by 
the  prudent  jealousv  of  Mr.  Bindloose,  to  prevent  them  from  listening  to 
his  consultation  with  Mrs.  Dods.  They  therefore  answered  the  angry  and 
impatient  knocking  of  the  stranger  only  with  stifled  giggling  from  within, 
finding  it  no  doubt  an  excellent  joke,  that  their  master's  precaution  was 
thus  interfering  with  their  own  discbarge  of  duty. 

With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them,  as  the  regular  plagues  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Bindloose  darted  into  the  passage,  and  admitted  the  stranger  into 
his  official  apartment.  The  doors  both  of  the  parlour  and  office  remaining 
open,  the  ears  of  Luckie  Dods  (experienced,  as  the  reader  knows,  in  ooE 
iecting  intelligence)  could  partly  overhear  what  passed.  The  conversation 
seemed  to  regard  a  cash  transaction  of  some  importance,  as  Meg  l»c%me 
aware  when  the  stranger  raised  a  voice  which  was  naturally  sharp  and 
high,  as  he  did  when  uttering  the  following  words,  towards  the  dot*  >(  a 
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eonvernatioii  wLich  had  lasted  about  five  minutes  —  "Premium?  —  Not  a 
pice,  sif — not  a  courie — not  a  farthing — premium  for  a  Bank  of  England 
nill  ?  d'ye  take  me  for  a  fool,  sir  ?  —  do  not  I  know  that  jou  call  forty  days 
par  when  you  give  remittances  to  London  ?" 

Mr.  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something  indistinctly  a1)oat  the 
custom  of  the  trade. 

"  Custom  V  reU)rted  the  stranger,  "  no  such  thing — damn'd  bad  custom, 
if  it  is  one  —  don't  tell  me  of  customs — 'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate 
of  exchange  all  over  the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from  Timbuctoo— My 
friemds  in  the  Strand  filed  it  along  with  Bruce's  from  Gondar  —  talk  to  me 
of  premium  on  a  Bank  of  England  post-bill !  —  What  d'ye  look  at  the  bill 
for? — D'ye  think  it  doubtful? — I  can  change  it." 

"By  no  means  necessary,"  answered  Bindloose,  "the  bill  is  quite  right; 
but  it  is  usual  to  endorse,  sir." 

"  Certainly — reach  me  a  pen — d'ye  think  I  can  write  with  my  rattan  ? — 
What  sort  of  ink  is  this?  —  yellow  as  curry  sauce  —  never  mind  —  there  is 
my  name  —  Peregrine  Touchwood  —  I  got  it  from  the  Willoughbies,  my 
Christian  name — -Have  I  my  full  change  here  ?" 

"  Tour  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 

"  Why,  you  should  give  me  a  premium,  friend,  instead  of  me  giving  you 
ene." 

"  It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  "  quite  oat 
of  our  way  —  but  if  you  would  step  into  the  parlour  and  take  a  cup  of 
tea " 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  etranger,  his  voice  sounding  more  distinctly  as 
(talking  all  the  while,  and  ushered  along  by  Mr.  Bindloose)  he  left  the 
office  and  moved  towards  the  parlour,  "  a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad 

thing,  if  one  could  come  by  it  genuine — but  as  for  your  premium "     So 

saying,  he  entered  the  parlour  and  made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  seeing 
what  she  called  a  decent,  purpose-like  body,  and  aware  that  his  pocket  was 
replenished  with  English  and  Scottish  paper  currency,  returned  the  compli- 
ment with  her  best  curtsy. 

Mr.  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leisure,  wan  a  short,  stout,  active 
man,  who,  though  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  and 
frame  the  elasticity  oi  an  earlier  period.  His  countenance  expressed  self- 
confidence,  and  something  like  a  contempt  for  those  who  had  neither  seen 
nor  endured  so  much  as  he  had  himself.  His  short  black  hair  was  mingled 
with  gray,  but  not  entirely  whitened  by  it.  His  eyes  were  jet  black,  deep- 
set-,  small,  and  sparkling,  and  contributed,  with  a  short  turned-up  nose,  to 
express  an  irritable  and  choleric  habit.  His  complexion  was  burnt  to  a 
brick-colour  by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  which  it  had  been  subjected ; 
and  his  face,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,  seemed  hale  and 
smooth,  appeared,  when  closely  examined,  to  be  seamed  with  a  million  of 
wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction  possible,  but  as  fine  as  if 
drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle.*  His  aress  was  a  blue  coat  and 
buff  waistcoat,  half  boots,  remarkably  well  blacked,  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief tied  with  military  precision.  The  onlv  antiquated  part  of  his  dress 
was  a  cocked  hat  of  equilateral  dimensions,  in  the  button-hole  of  which  he 
wore  a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods,  accustomed  to  judge  of  persons  by 
their  first  appearance,  said,  that  in  the  three  steps  which  he  made  from  the 
door  to  the  tea-table,  she  recognized,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the 
gait  of  a  person  who  was  well  to  pass  in  the  world ;  "  and  that,"  she  added 
with  a  wink,  "  is  what  we  victuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  If  a  gold- 
laoed  waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's-down  will  be  the 
brawer  of  tbe  twa." 
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"  A  tlnzziing  morning,  good  madam,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  as  with  A 
new  nf  sounding  what  sort  of  company  he  had  got  into. 

"  A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,*'  answered  Mrs.  Dods,  with  equal 
solemnity. 

"  Right,  my  good  madam ;  soft  is  the  very  word,  though  it  has  heen  some 
time  since  I  heard  it.  I  have  cast  a  double  hank  about  the  round  world 
since  I  last  heard  of  a  soft*  morning." 

•  "  Tou  will  be  from  these  parts,  then  ?"  said  the  writer,  ingeniously  put- 
ting a  case,  which,  he  hoped,  would  induce  the  stranger  to  explain  himself. 
'*  And  yet,  sir,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  was  thinking  that  Touchwood 
is  not  a  Scottish  name,  at  least  that  I  ken  of." 

"  Scottish  name  ? — no,"  replied  the  traveller ;  *'  but  a  man  may  have  been 
in  these  parts  before,  without  being  a  native  —  or,  being  a  native,  he  may 
have  had  some  reason  to  change  his  name  —  there  are  many  reasons  why 
men  change  their  names." 

"Certainly,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,"  said  the  lawyer;  "as  in 
the  common  case  of  an  heir  of  entail,  where  deed  of  provision  and  tailzie 
is  maist  ordinarily  implemented  by  taking  up  name  and  arms." 

*'  Ay,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  maae  the  country  too  hot  for  him 
under  his  own. proper  appellative,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood. 

'*  That  is  a  supposition,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  which  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  put.  —  But  at  any  rate,  if  you  knew  this  country  formerly,  ye 
cannot  but  be  marvellously  pleased  with  the  change  we  have. been  ma*kin|^ 
since  the  American  war,  —  nill-sides  bearing  clover  instead  of  heather, — 
rents  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled — the  auld  reckie  dungeons  pulled  down, 
and  gentlemen  living  in  as  good  houses  as  you  will  see  any  where  in 
England." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  them,  for  a  pack  of  fools !"  replied  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, hastily. 

"  You  do  not  seem  much  delighted  with  our  improvements,  sir,"  said  the 
banker,  astonished  to  hear  a  dissentient  voice  where  he  conceived  all  men 
unanimous. 

"  Pleased  I"  answered  the  stranger — "  Tes,  as  much  pleased  as  I  am  with 
the  devil,  who,  I  believe,  set  many  of  them  agoing.  Ye  have  got  an  idea 
that  everything  must  be  changed — Unstable  as  water,  ye  shall  not  excel — ^I 
tell  ye,  there  have  been  more  changes  in  this  poor  nook  of  yours  within  the 
last  forty  years,  than  in  the  great  empires  of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four 
thousand,  for  what  I  know." 

"  And  why  not,"  replied  Bindloose,  "  if  they  be  changes  for  the  better  ?" 

"  But  they  are  not  for  the  better,"  replied  Mr.  Touchwood  eagerly.  "  I  left 
your  peasantry  as  poor  as  rats  indeed,  but  honest  and  industrious,  enduring 
their  lot  in  this  world  with  firmness,  and  looking  forward  to  the  next  with 
hope — Now  they  are  mere  eye-servants — ^looking  at  their  watches,  forsooth, 
every  ten  minute|^  lest  they  should  work  for  their  master  half  an  instant 
after  loosing-time — And  then,  instead  of  studying  the  Bible  on  the  work 
days,  to  kittle  the  clergyman  with  doubtful  points  of  controversy  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  glean  all  their  theology  from  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire." 

"  Weel  I  wot  the  gentleman  speaks  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Dods.  **  I  fand  a 
bundle  of  their  bawbee  blasphemies  in  my  ain  kitchen — But  I  trow  I  made 
a  clean  house  of  the  packman  loon  that  brought  them ! — No  content  wi' 
turning  the  tawpies  heads  wi'  ballants,  and  driving  them  daft  wi'  ribands, 
to  cheat  them  out  of  their  precious  souls,  and  gie  them  the  deevil's  ware, 
that  I  suld  say  sae,  in  exchange  for  the  siller  that  suld  support  their  puir 
father  that's  aff  wark  and  bedridden  I" 

"  Father  I  madam,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  they  think  no  more  of  their  father 
than  Uegan  or  Goneril." 
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*'  In  gado  tivth,  je  have  8keel  of  our  sect,  sir/'  replied  the  dame ;  *' the^ 
are  eomerils,  every  one  of  them — I  tell  them  sae  every  hoar  of  the  day,  bat 
eatch  them  profiting  by  the  doctrine." 

**  And  then  the  brutes  are  turned  mercenary,  madam/'  said  Mr.  Touch 
wood.  '*  I  remember  when  a  Scottishman  would  have  scorned  to  touch  a 
Rhilling  that  he  had  not  earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  to  help  a  stranger  as 
•n  Arab  of  the  desert.  And  now  I  did  "but  drop  my  cane  the  other  day  aa 
1  was  riding — a  fellow  who  was  working  at  the  hedge  made  three  steps  to 
lift  it — I  thanked  him,  and  my  friend  threw  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  'damned 
mj  thanks,  if  that  were  all ' — Saint  Giles  could  not  have  excelled  him." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  banker,  "  that  may  be  a'  as  you  say,  sir,  and  nu 
doubt  wealth  makes  wit  waver,  but  the  country's  wealthy,  that  cannoi  bd 
denied,  and  wealth,  sir,  ye  ken " 

"I  know  wealth  makes  itself  wings,"  answered  the  cynical  stranger;  "but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  we  have  it  even  now.  You  make  a  great  show,  indeed^ 
with  building  and  cultivation  ;  but  stock  is  not  capital,  any  more  than  the 
fat  of  a  corpulent  man  is  health  or  strength." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  who  felt  his  own  account  in 
the  modern  improvements,  "a  set  of  landlords,  living  like  lairds  in  good 
earnest,  and  tenants  with  better  housekeeping  than  the  lairds  used  to  have, 
and  facing  Whitiiunday  and  Martinmas  as  I  would  face  my  breakfast — if 
these  are  not  signs  of  wealth,  I  da  not  know  where  to  seek  for  them." 

*'They  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood  ;  **  folly  that  is  poor« 
and  renders  itself  poorer  by  desiring  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  how  they  come 
by  the  means  they  are  so  ostentatious  of,  you,  who  are  a  banker,  perhaps 
can  tell  me  better  than  I  can  guess." 

"  There  is  maybe  an  accommodation  bill  discounted  now  and  then,  Mr. 
Touchwood ;  but  men  must  have  accommodation,  or  the  world  would  stand 
■till — accommodation  is  the  grease  that  makes  the  wheels  go." 

*'  Ay,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  answered  Toachwood.  "  I 
left  you  bothered  about  one  Air  bank,  but  the  whole  country  is  an  Air  bank 
now,  I  think — And  who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ? — But  it  is  all  one — I  will  see 
little  more  of  it — it  is  a  perfect  Babel,  and  would  turn  the  head  of  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  life  with  people  who  love  sitting  better  than  running, 
silence  better  than  speaking,  who  never  eat  but  when  they  are  hungry,  never 
drink  but  when  thirsty,  never  laugh  without  a  jest,  and  never  speak  but 
when  they  have  something  to  say.  But  here,  it  is  all  run,  ride,  and  drive 
— froth,  K)am,  and  flippancy — no  steadiness — no  character." 

"  111  lay  the  burden  of  my  life."  said  Dame  Dods,  looking  towards  her 
iHend  Bindloose,  **that  the  gentleman  has  been  at  the  new  Spaw-Wall 
yonder." 

"  Spaw  do  you  call  it,  madam  ? — If  you  mean  the  new  establishment  that 
has  been  spawned  down  yonder  at  St.  Ronan's,  it  is  the  very  fountain-head 
of  folly  and  coxcombry — a  Babel  for  noise  and  a  Vanity-fair  for  nonsense 
•—no  well  in  your  swamps  tenanted  by  such  a  conceited  colony  of  clamorous 
frogs." 

**  Sir,  sir !"  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with  the  unqualified  sentence 
passed  upon  her  fashionable  rivals,  and  eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the 
judicious  stranger  who  had  pronounced  it, — "  will  you  let  me  have  the  plea- 
sure of  pouring  you  out  a  dish  of  tea  ?"  And  so  saying,  she  took  bustling 
possession  of  the  administration  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bindloose  himself.  **  I  hope  it  is  to  your  taste,  sir,"  she  continued 
when  the  traveller  had  accepted  her  courtesy  with  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment;, which  men  addicted  to  speak  a  great  deal  usually  show  to  a  willing 
«aditor. 

"It  is  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  ma'am,"  answered  Mr. 
Touchwood  ;  *'  not  quite  like  what  I  have  drunk  at  Canton  with  old  f  ong 
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Qt^a,  bal  tlie  Celestial  Empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea  to  Leiidenball 

Stre^'.i,  nor  does  Leadenhall  Street  send  its  best  to  Marchthorn." 

*•  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  dame ;  "  but  I  will  Tentare  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bindloose's  tea  is  muckle  better  than  you  had  at  the  Spaw- 
¥^al  yonder." 

"Tea,  madam! — I  saw  none — Ash  leaves  and  black-thorn  leaves  were 
brought  in  in  painted  canisters,  and  handed  about  by  powder-monkeys  in 
livery,  and  consumed  by  those  who  liked  it,  amidst  the  chattering  of  parrots 
and  the  squalling  of  kittens.  I  longed  for  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  when 
I  might  have  laid  my  penny  on  the  bar  and  retired  without  ceremony — Bat 
BO— this  blessed  decoction  was  circulated  under  the  auspices  of  some  half- 
crpAed  blue-stocking  or  other,  and  we  were  saddled  with  all  the  formality  of 
an  entertainment^  for  this  miserable  allowance  of  a  cockle-shell  full  of  cat- 
lap per  head." 

'  Weel,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  bad  been 
my  \uck  to  have  served  you  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  which  our  folks  have  kept 
for  ^bese  twa  generations,  I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should  have  had  such 
tea  %s  ye  have  been  used  to  in  foreign  parts  wl^ere  it  grows,  but  the  best  I 
bad  I  wad  have  gi'en  it  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  and  I  never 
charged  mair  than  sixpence  in  all  my  time,  and  my  father's  before  me." 

"I  wish  I  had  known  the  Old  Inn  was  still  standing,  madam,"  said  the 
triveller ;  '*  I  should  certainly  have  been  your  guest,  and  sent  down  for  the 
water  every  morning — the  doctors  insist  I  must  use  Cheltenham,  or  some 
substitute,  for  the  bUe — though,  d — ^n  them,  I  believe  it's  only  to  hide  their 
own  ignorance.  And  I  thought  this  Spaw  would  have  been  the  least  evil 
of  the  two ;  but  I  have  been  fairly  overreached— one  might  as  well  live  in 
the  inside  of  a  bell.  I  think  yoiing  St.  Ronan's  must  be  mad,  to  have 
established  such  a  Vanity-fair  upon  his  father's  old  property." 

"Do  you  ken  this  St.  Konan's  that  now  is?"  inquired  the  dame. 

"  By  report  only,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  but  I  have  heard  of  the  family, 
and  1  think  I  have  read  of  them,  too,  in  Scottish  history.  I  am  sorry  to 
understand  they  ai'e  lower  in  the  world  than  they  have  been.  This  young 
man  does  not  seem  to  take  the  best  way  to  mend  matters,  spending  his  time 
among  gamblers  and  black-legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  so,"  said  honest  Meg  Dods,  whose  hereditary 
respect  for  the  family  always  kept  her  from  joining  in  any  scandal  affecting 
the  character  of  the  young  laird  —  "  My  forbears,  sir,  have  had  kindness 
frae  his ;  and  although  maybe  be  may  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  it  wad  ill 
become  me  to  say  ony  thing  of  him  that  should  not  be  said  of  his  father's 
son." 

Mr.  Bindloose  had  not  the  same  motive  for  forbearance ;  he  declaimed 
against  Mowbray  as  a  thoughtless  dissipater  of  his  own  fortune,  and  that 
of  others.  "  I  have  some  reason  to  speak,"  he  said,  "  having  two  of  his 
notes  for  100/.  each,  which  I  discounted  out  of  mere  kindness  and  respect 
for  his  ancient  family,  and  which  he  thinks  nae  mair  of  retiring,  than  he 
does  of  paying  the  national  debt — And  here  has  he  been  raking  every  shop 
in  Marchthorn,  to  fit  out  an  entertainment  for  all  the  fine  folk  at  the  Well 
vonder ;  and  tradesfolk  are  obliged  to  take  his  acceptances  for  their  furnish- 
ings. But  they  may  cash  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that  will  never 
advance  a  bawbee  on  ony  paper  that  has  John  Mowbray  either  on  the  back 
or  front  of  it.  He  had  mair  need  to  be  paying  the  debts  which  he  has  made 
already,  than  making  new  anes,  that  he  may  feed  fules  and  flatterers." 

**  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations,  too,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood, 
"for  the  entertainment  has  been  put  off,  as  I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Misi 
Mowbray's  illness." 

"Ay,  ay,  puir  thing!"  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods;  "her  heaikh  has  lefi 
unsettled  for  this  mony  a  day." 
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**  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me"  said  the  traveller,  pointing  to  hi« 
jwn  forehead  significantly. 

"  God  only  kens/'  replied  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  but  I  rather  suspect  the  heart 
than  the  head  —  the  puir  thing  is  hurried  here  and  there,  and  down  to  the 
Waal,  and  up  agiun,  and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hame ;  and  a'  thing  gang 
ing  this  unthrifty  gate— nae  wonder  she  is  no  that  weel  settled." 

"  Well,''  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they  say  than  she  has  been 
and  that  has  occasioned  the  party  at  Shaws-Castle  having  been  put  off.    Be- 
%ide8,  now  this  fine  young  lord  has  come  down  to  the  Well,  undoubtedly 
they  will  wait  her  recovery." 

'*  A  lord  I"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  a  lord  come  down  to 
the  Waal — they  will  be  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind  now — ance  wud  and  ay 
waiir — a  lord ! — set  them  up  and  shute  them  forward — a  lord ! — the  Lord 
have  a  care  o'  us  ^a  lord  at  the  bottle — Maister  Touchwood,  it's  my  mind 
he  will  only  prove  to  be  a  Lord  o'  Session." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  he  is  an  English 
lord,  and,  as  they  say,  a  Lord  of  Parliament — but  some  folk  pretend  to  say 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  title." 

"  I'll  warrant  is  there — a  dozen  of  them !"  said  Meg,  with  alacrity  —  for 
she  could  by  no  means  endure  to  think  on  the  accumulation  of  dignity  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  rival  establishment,  from  its  becoming  the  residence  of  an 
actual  nobleman.  "I'll  warrant  he'll  prove  a  landlouping  lord  on  their 
hand,  and  they  will  be  e'en  cheap  o'  the  loss  —  And  he  has  come  down  out 
of  order  it's  like,  and  nae  doubt  he'll  no  be  lang  there  before  he  will  recover 
bis  health,  for  the  credit  of  the  Spaw." 

"  Faith,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which  the  Spaw  will  hardly 
cure — he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  pistol-bullet — a  robbery  attemptod, 
it  seems  —  that  is  one  of  your  new  accomplishments  —  no  such  thing  hap- 
pened in  Scotland  in  my  time  —  men  woula  have  sooner  expected  to  meet 
with  the  phoenix  than  with  a  highwayman." 

"  And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir?"  asked  the  man  of  bills. 

"  Somewhere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the  stranger ;  *'  and,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  on  Wednesday  last." 

'*  This  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Mr. 
Bindloose ;  "  your  groom  heard  them  on  the  Wednesday — ^it  must  have  been 
this  attack  on  the  stranger  nobleman." 

"Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  "but  I'll  see 

fade  reason  before  I  give  up  my  ain  judgment  in  that  case.  I  wad  like  to 
en  if  this  gentleman,"  she  added,  returning  to  the  subject  from  which  Mr. 
Touchwood's  interesting  conversation  had  for  a  few  minutes  diverted  her 
thonghU,  "  has  heard  aught  of  Mr.  Tirl?" 

"  If  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  relates,"  said  the  stranger, 
taking  a  printed  handbill  from  his  pocket-,  "  I  beard  of  little  else — ^the  whole 
place  rang  of  him,  till  I  was  almost  as  sick  of  Tyrrel  as  William  Rufus  was. 
Some  idiotical  quarrel  which  he  had  engaeed  in,  and  which  he  bad  not 
fought  out,  as  their  wisdom  thought  he  should  have  done,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  censure.  That  is  another  folly  now,  which  has  sained  ground 
among  you.  Formerly,  two  old  proud  lairds,  or  cadets  of  good  family, 
perhaps  quarrelled,  and  had  a  rencontre,  or  fought  a  duel  after  the  fashion 
of  their  old  Gothic  ancestors ;  but  men  who  bad  no  grandfathers  never 
dreamt  of  such  folly  —  And  here  the  folk  denounce  a  trumpery  dauber  of 
canvass,  for  such  I  understand  to  be  this  hero's  occupation,  as  u  he  were  a 
licld-officer,  who  made  valour  his  profession ;  and  who,  if  you  deprived  him 
-^f  his  honour,  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  his  bread  at  the  same  time. — Ha, 
aa,  ha!  it  reminds  one  of  Don  Quixote,  who  took  his  neighbour,  Samson 
Carrasco,  for  a  knight-errant." 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  notes  formerly  laid  before 
(be  reader,  o  )ntaining  the  statement  of  Sir  Bingo,  and  the  censure  which 
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the  company  at  the  Well  had  thought  fit  to  pass  upon  his  afbir  with  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  induced  Mr.  Bindloose  to  say  to  Mrs.  Dods,  with  as  little  ezultatioB 
on  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment  as  human  nature  would  permit, — 

"  Ye  see  now  that  I  was  right,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  that  there  was  nae  earthly 
use  in  your  fashing  yoursell  wi'  this  lang  journey  —  The  lad  has  just  ta'en 
the  bent,  rather  than  face  Sir  Bingo ;  and  troth,  I  think  him  the  wiser  of 
the  twa  for  sae  doing — There  ye  hae  print  for  it." 

Meg  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  *'  Ye  may  be  mistaken,  for  a'  that»  yooi 
ainsell,  for  as  wise  as  ye  are,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  I  shall  hae  that  matter  mair 
strictly  inquired  into. 

This  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  altercation  concerning  the  probable  fate  of 
Tyrrel,  in  the  course  of  which  the  stranger  was  induced  to  take  some  in* 
terest  in  the  subject. 

At  length  Mrs.  Dods,  receiving  no  countenance  from  the  experienoed 
lawyer  for  the  hypothesis  she  hwl  formed,  rose,  in  something  like  displea- 
sure, to  order  her  whiskey  to  be  prepared.  But  hostess  as  she  was  herself, 
when  in  her  own  dominions,  she  reckoned  without  her  host  in  the  present 
instance;  for  the  hump-backed  postilion,  as  absolute  in  his  department' as 
Mrs.  Dods  herself,  declared  that  the  cattle  would  not  be  fit  for  the  road  these 
two  hours  yet.  The  good  lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  await  his  pleasure, 
bitterly  lamenting  all  the  while  the  loss  which  a  house  of  public  entertain* 
ment  was  sure  to  sustain  by  the  absence  of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and 
anticipating  a  long  list  of  broken  dishes,  miscalculated  reckonings,  unar- 
ranged  chambers,  and  other  disasters,  which  she  was  to  expect  at  her  return. 
Mr.  Bindloose,  zealous  to  recover  the  regard  of  his  good  friend  and  client, 
which  he  had  in  some  degree  forfeited  by  contradicting  her  on  a  favourite 
subject,  did  not  choose  to  offer  the  unpleasing,  though  obvious  topic  of  con- 
solation, that  an  unfrequented  inn  is  little  exposed  to  the  accidents  she 
apprehended.  On  the  contrary,  he  condoled  with  her  very  cordially,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  hint,  that  if  Mr.  Touchwood  had  eome  to  Marchthom  with 
post-horses,  as  he  supposed  from  his  dress,  she  could  have  the  advantage  of 
them  to  return  with  more  despateh  to  St.  Ronan's. 

**  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  suddenly,  "  but  I  may  return 
there  myself.  In  that  case  I  will  be  glad  to  set  this  good  lady  down,  and 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  her  house,  if  she  will  receive  me. — I  respect  a  woman 
like  you,  ma'am,  who  pursues  the  occupation  of  your  father  —  I  have  been 
in  countries,  ma'am,  where  people  have  followed  the  same  trade,  from  father 
to  son,  for  thousands  of  years — And  I  like  the  fashion  —  it  shows  asteadi* 
ness  and  sobriety  of  character." 

Mrs.  Dods  put  on  a  joyous  countenance  at  this  proposal,  protesting  thai 
all  should  be  done  in  her  power  to  make  things  agreeable ;  and  white  her 
good  friend,  Mr.  Bindloose  expatiated  upon  the  comfort  her  new  guest 
would  experience  at  the  Cleikum,  she  silently  contemplated  with  delight 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  dazzling  triumph,  by  carrying  off  a  creditable 
customer  from  her  showy  and  successful  rival  at  the  Well. 

"  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  have 
travelled  too  much  and  too  far  to  be  troublesome.  A  Spanish  venta,  a  Pei^ 
sian  khan,  or  a  Turkish  caravanserail,  is  all  the  same  to  me  —  only,  as  I 
have  no  servant  —  indeed,  never  can  be  plagued  with  one  of  these  idle  loi* 
terers,  —  I  must  beg  you  will  send  to  the  Well  for  a  bottle  of  the  water  on 
such  mornings  as  I  cannot  walk  there  myself — I  find  it  is  really  of  some 
service  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dods  readily  promised  compliance  with  this  reasonable  request; 
graciously  conceding,  that  there  "  could  be  nae  ill  in  the  water  itseU,  but 
maybe  some  gude — it  was  only  the  New  Inn,  and  the  daft  havrels  that  they 
caa'd  the  Company,  that  she  misliked.  Folk  had  a  jest  that  St.  Ronan 
dookit  the  Deevil  in  the  Waal,  which  garr'd  it  taste  aye  since  of  brimsttne 
—  but  she  dared  to  say  that  was  a'  napist  nonsense,  for  she  wba  WVi  b? 
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him  that  kend  weel,  and  that  was  the  minister  himsell,  that  St.  Ronar 
nane  of  your  idolatrous  Roman  saunts,  but  a  Ghaldee,"  (meaning  probabW 
a  Culdee,)  "whilk  was  doubtless  a  very  different  story." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  the  post* 
ohaise  was  ordered,  and  speedily  appeared  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's 
mansion.  It  was  not  without  a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  that  honest 
Meg  mounted  the  step  of  a  vehicle,  on  the  door  of  which  was  painted,  "  Fox 
Inn  and  Hotil,  St.  Ronan's  Will;"  but  it  was  too  late  to  start  such 
scruples. 

*'  1  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hurley-hackets,"  she  said, 
18  she  seated  herself;  "  and  sic  a  like  tbin^  as  it  is  —  scarce  room  for  twa 
folk!— -Weel  I  wot,  Mr.  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring  line,  our  twa 
chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o'  them,  four  jrrown  folk  and  as  mony 
bairns.  I  trust  that  doited  creature  Anthony  will  come  awa  back  wi'  my 
whiskey  and  the  cattle  as  soon  as  they  have  had  their  feed.  —  Are  ye  sure 
ye  hae  room  aneugh,  sir? — I  wad  fain  hotch  mysell  farther  yont." 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "I  am  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
conveyances  —  a  dooly,  a  litter,  a  cart,  a  palanquin,  or  a  post-ohaise,  are  all 
alike  to  me  —  I  think  I  could  be  an  insiae  with  Queen  Mab  in  a  nut-shell, 
rather  than  not  ^t  forward.  —  Begging  you  many  pardons,  if  you  have  no 
particnlar  objeotions,  I  will  light  my  sheroot,"  kc.  kc.  tc. 
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A  man  Kb  wm  to  ftll  the  ocnvUj  dear. 
And  pusiaf  rich  with  ftwtj  pounda  ft-fBar* 
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Mbs.  Dods's  conviction  that  her  friend  Tyrrel  had  been  murdered  by  the 
•anguinarv  Captain  MacTurk,  remained  firm  and  unshaken ;  but  some  re- 
searches jor  the  supposed  body  having  been  found  fruitless,  as  well  as 
expensive,  she  began  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair.  "  She  had  done  her 
duty"  —  *'  she  lefx  the  matter  to  them  that  had  a  charge  anent  such  things" 
— and  **  Providence  would  bring  the  mystery  to  light  in  his  own  fitting  time" 
— such  were  the  moralities  with  which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself;  and, 
with  less  obstinacy  than  Mr.  Bindloose  had  expected,  she  retained  her  opi- 
nion without  changing  her  banker  and  man  of  business. 

Perhaps  Meg's  acquiescent  inactivFt^  in  a  matter  which  she  had  threat* 
ened  to  probe  so  deeply,  was  partly  owing  tu  the  place  of  poor  Tyrrel  being 
supplied^  in  her  blue  chamber,  and  in  her  daily  tnoughts  and  cares,  by  her 
new  guest,  Mr.  Touchwood ;  in  possessing  whom,  a  deserter  as  he  was  from 
the  Well,  she  obtained,  according  to  her  view  of  the  matter,  a  decided 
triumph  over  her  rivals.  It  sometimes  required,  however,  the  full  force  of 
this  reflection,  to  induce  Meg,  old  and  crabbed  as  she  was,  to  submit  to  the 
various  caprices  and  exactions  of  attention  which  were  displayed  by  her 
new  lodger.  Ncver  any  man  talked  so  much  as  Touchwood,  of  his  habitual 
indifference  to  food,  and  accommodation  in  travelling ;  and  probably  there 
n^ver  was  any  traveller  who  gave  more  trouble  in  a  house  of  entertainment. 
He  had  his  own  whims  about  cookery ;  and  when  these  were  contradicted, 
especially  \r  he  felt  at  the  same  time  a  twinge  of  incipient  gout,  one  would 
have  thought  he  had  taken  his  lessons  in  the  pastry-shop  of  Bedreddin 
Hassan,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  scene  of  the  unhapjy  cream-tarl^ 
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whicb  was  compounded  without  pepper.  Every  now  and  then  he  started 
Bomo  new  doctrine  in  culinary  matters,  which  Mrs.  Dods  deemed  a  heresy ; 
and  then  the  very  house  rang  with  their  disputes.  Again,  his  bed  musl 
necessarily  be  made  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  pillow  to  the  foot-posts; 
and  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  disturbed,  he  said,  his  nocturnal  rest 
and  did  certainly  ruffle  his  temper.  He  was  equally  whimsical  about  th( 
bruphin^  of  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  his  apartment, 
and  a  mousand  minutisB,  which,  in  conversation,  he  seemed  totally  ta 
contemn. 

It  may  seem  singular,  but  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature, 
cnat  a  guest  of  this  fanciful  and  capricious  disposition  gave  much  mere 
satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Dods,  than  her  quiet  and  indifferent  friend  Mr.  Tyrrel. 
If  her  present  lodger  could  blame,  be  could  also  applaud ;  and  no  artist, 
conscious  of  such  skill  as  Mrs.  Dods  possessed,  is  inaifferent  to  the  praises 
of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr.  Touchwood.  The  pride  of  art  comforted  her 
for  the  additional  labour ;  nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this  most  honest 
publican's  consideration,  that  the  guests  who  give  most  trouble,  are  usually 
those  who  incur  the  largest  bills,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On 
this  point  Touchwood  was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  He  never  denied  himself 
the  gratification  of  the  slightest  whim,  whatever  expense  he  might  himself 
incur,  or  whatever  trouble  he  might  give  to  those  about  him  ;  and  all  was 
done  under  protestation,  that  the  matter  in  question  was  the  most  indiffe- 
rent thing  to  him  in  the  world.  "  What  the  devil  did  he  care  for  Burgess's 
sauces,  he  that  had  eat  his  kouscousou,  spiced  with  nothing  but  the  sand 
of  the  desert?  only  it  was  a  shame  for  Mrs.  Dods  to  be  without  what  every 
decent  house,  above  the  rank  of  an  alehouse,  ought  to  be  largely  provided 
with." 

In  short,  he  fussed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  was  obeyed  ;  kept  the  house 
in  hot  water,  and  yet  was  so  truly  good-natured  when  essential  matters  were 
in  discussion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  the  least  ill-will ;  so  t^at 
Mrs.  Dods,  though  in  a  moment  of  spleen  she  sometimes  wished  him  at  the 
top  of  Tintock,  always  ended  by  singing  forth  his  praises.  She  could  not, 
indeed,  help  suspecting  that  he  was  a  Nabob,  as  well  from  his  conversation 
about  foreign  parts,  as  from  his  freaks  of  indulgence  to  himself,  and  gene> 
rosity  to  others,  —  attributes  which  she  understood  to  be  proper  to  most 
"  Men  of  Ind."  But  although  the  reader  has  heard  her  testify  a  general 
dislike  to  this  species  of  Fortune's  favourites,  Mrs.  Dods  had  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  a  Nabob  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  raises  the  price  of 
eggs  and  poultry  upon  the  good  housewives  around,  was  very  different  from 
a  Nabob  residing  within  her  own  gates,  drawing  all  his  supplies  from  her 
own  larder,  and  paying,  without  hesitation  or  question,  whatever  bills  her 
conscience  permitted  her  to  send  in.  In  short,  to  come  back  to  the  point  at 
which  we  perhaps  might  have  stopped  some  time  since,  landlady  and  guest 
were  very  much  pleased  with  each  other. 

r  But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  when  the  gloss  of  novelty  if 
over;  and  the  fiend  be^an  to  seize  upon  Mr.  Touchwood  just  when  he  had 
got  all  matters  to  his  mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn  —  had  instructed  Dame  Dods 
in  the  mysteries  of  curry  and  mullegatawny  —  drilled  the  chambermaid  into 
the  habit  of  making  his  bed  at  the  angle  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
—  and  made  some  progress  in  instructing  the  hump-backed  postilion  in  the 
irabian  mode  of  groominjg.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent  from  London 
and  from  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inadequate  to  rout  this  invader  of  Mr. 
Touchwood's  comforts;  and,  at  last,  he  bethought  himself  of  company.  The 
natural  resource  would  have  been  the  Well  —  but  the  traveller  had  a  holy 
shivering  of  awe,  which  crossed  him  at  the  very  recollection  of  Lady  Pene- 
lope, who  had  worked  him  rather  hard  during  his  former  brief  r'^sidence ; 
and  although  Lady  Binks's  beauty  might  have  charmed  an  Asiatic,  by  tbf 
plump  graces  of  its  contour,  our  senior  was  past  the  thoughts  of  »>  &  a^tami 
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and  a  harain.  At  length  a  bright  idea  crossed  bis  mind,  aud  he  suddenly 
demaiided  of  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  pouring  out  his  tea  for  breakfast,  into  a 
large  cup  of  a  very  particular  species  of  china,  of  which  he  had  presented 
oer  with  a  service  on  condition  of  her  rendering  him  this  personal  good 
office, — 

*•  Pray,  Mrs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  minister?" 

"He's  just  a  man  like  other  men,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Meg  Doda; 
•*  what  sort  of  a  man  should  he  be  ?" 

"A  man  like  other  men  ?  —  ay  —  that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  usual  comple* 
nent  of  legs  and  arms,  eyes  and  ears  —  But  is  he  a  sensible  man  ?" 

"  No  muckle  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods ;  "  for  if  he  was  drinking 
tills  very  tea  that  ye  gat  down  from  London  wi'  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it 
for  common  bohea." 

"Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs  —  wants  a  nose,  or  the  use  of  one  at 
least,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood;  '*the  tea  is  right  gunpowder  —  a  perfect 
nosegay." 

"Aweel,  that  may  be,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  but  I  have  gi'en  the  minister 
a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  bottle  of  real  Coniao  brandy,  and  may  I  never  stir 
frae  the  bit,  if  he  didna  commend  my  whisky  when  he  set  down  the  glass  I 
There  is  no  ane  o'  them  in  the  Presbytery  but  himsell  —  ay,  or  in  the  Synod 
either  —  but  wad  hae  kend  whisky  frae  brandy." 

"  But  what  sort  of  man  is  he  ?  —  Has  he  learning  ?"  demanded  Touchwood. 

"  Learning?  —  aneugh  o*  that,"  answered  Meg;  "iust  dung  donnart  wi' 
learning — lets  a'  things  about  the  Manse  gang  whilk  gait  they  will,  sae 
they  dinna  plague  him  upon  the  score.  An  awfu'  thing  it  is  to  see  sic  an 
ill-red-up  house  I  If  I  had  the  twa  tawpies  that  sorn  upon  the  honest  man 
ae  week  under  my  drilling,  I  think  I  wad  show  them  how  to  sort  a 
lodging  I" 

"  Does  he  preach  well  ?"  asked  the  guest. 

"  Oh,  weel  aneugh,  weel  aneugh  —  sometimes  he  will  fling  in  a  lang  word 
or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our  farmers  and  bannet  lairds  canna  sae  weel 
follow  —  But  what  of  that,  as  I  am  aye  telling  them?  —  them  that  pay  sti- 
pend get  aye  the  mair  for  their  siller." 

"Does  he  attend  to  his  parish?  —  Is  he  kind  to  the  poor?" 

"Ower  muckle  o'  that,  Maister  Touchwood  —  I  am  sure  he  makes  the 
Word  gude,  and  turns  not  away  from  those  that  ask  o'  him — his  very  pocket 
Is  picked  by  a  wheen  ne'er-do-weel  blackguards,  that  gae  sorning  through 
the  country." 

"Sorning  through  the  country,  Mrs.  Dods?  —  what  would  you  think  if 
you  had  seen  the  Fakirs,  the  Dervises,  the  Bonzes,  the  Imaums,  the  monks, 
and  the  mendicants,  that  I  have  seen  ?  —  But  go  on,  never  mind  —  Does  thia 
minister  of  yours  come  much  into  company  ?" 

"  Company  ?  —  gae  wa',"  replied  Meg,  "  he  keeps  nae  company  at  a', 
neither  in  his  ain  house  or  ony  gait  else.  He  comes  down  in  the  morning 
in  a  lang  ragged  night-gown,  like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down  he  sits  amang 
his  books ;  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him  something  to  eat,  the  puir  demented 
body  has  never  the  heart  to  cry  for  aught,  and  he  has  been  kend  to  sit  for 
ten  hours  thegither,  black  fasting,  whilk  is  a'  mere  papistrie,  though  he  doea 
it  just  out  o'  forget." 

"  Why,  landlady,  in  that  case,  your  parson  is  any  thing  but  the  ordinary 
kind  of  man  you  described  him — Forget  his  dinner! — the  man  must  be  mad 
— he  shall  dine  with  me  to-day — he  shall  have  such  a  dinner  as  I'll  be  bound 
he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  Ye'U  maybe  find  that  easier  said  than  dune,"  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  the 
Voiiest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense,  the  taste  of  his  mouth — forby,  he  never  dines 
out  of  his  ain  house  —  that  is,  when  he  dines  at  a' — A  drink  of  milk  and  a 
bit  of  blond  serves  his  turn,  or  mavbe  a  cauld  potato.    It's  a  heathenislk 
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fauhion  of  him,  for  as  good  a  man  as  he  is ;  for  sarelj  there  is  nae  Christiaa 
man  but  loves  bis  own  bowels." 

"Why,  that  may  be,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "but  I  have  known  many 
who  tooK  so  much  care  of  their  own  bowels,  my  good  dame,  as  to  have  none 
for  any  one  else.  But  come  —  bustle  to  the  work  —  get  us  as  good  a  dinner 
for  two  as  you  cap  set  out — have  it  ready  at  three  to  an  instant; — get  the  old 
hock  I  had  sent  me  from  Cockbum — a  bottle  of  the  particular  Indian  Sherry 
-—and  another  of  your  own  old  claret — fourth  binn,  yon  know,  Meg.  And 
stay,  he  is  a  priest,  and  must  have  port — have  ail  ready,  but  don't  brinff  the 
wine  into  the  sun,  as  that  silly  fool  Beck  did  the  other  day. — I  can't  go  down 
lo  the  larder  myself,  but  let  us  have  no  blunders." 

"  Nae  fear,  nae  fear,"  said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  *'  I  need  naebod  j 
to  look  into  my  larder  but  my  sell,  I  trow — but  it's  an  unco  order  of  wine  for 
twa  folk,  and  ane  o'  them  a  minister." 

"  Why,  you  foolish  person,  is  there  not  the  woman  up  the  village  that  has 
just  brought  another  k>o1  into  the  world,  and  will  she  not  need  sack  and 
caudle,  if  we  leave  some  of  our  wine  ?" 

**A  gude  ale-posset  wad  set  her  better,"  said  Meg ;  *'  however,  if  it's  your 
will,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure.  But  the  like  of  sic  a  gentleman  as  yoursell 
never  entered  my  doors  t " 

The  traveller  was  gone  before  she  had  completed  the  sentence ;  and,  lear- 
ing  Meg  to  bustle  and  maunder  at  her  leisure,  away  he  marched,  vrith  the 
haste  that  characterized  all  his  motions  when  he  had  any  new  project  in  bis 
head,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  minister  of  St.  Ronan's,  whom, 
while  he  walks  down  the  street  to  the  Manse,  we  will  endeavour  to  introduce 
to  the  reader. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  south  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  weak  constitution,  ioined  to  the  disposition  for  study  which 
frequently  accompanies  infirm  health,  induced  his  parents,  though  at  the 
expense  of  some  sacrifices,  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  They  were  the 
rather  led  to  submit  to  the  privations  which  were  necessary  to  support  this 
expense,  because  they  conceived  from  their  family  traditions,  that  he  had  in 
his  veins  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges  of  the  Co- 
venant, Donald  Cargill,  who  was  slain  by  the  persecutors  at  the  town  of 
Qtfeensferry,  in  the  melancholy  days  of  Charles  II.,  merely  because,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  sacerdotal  power,  he  had  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  deli- 
vered over  to  Satan  by  a  formal  excommunication,  the  King  and  Royal 
family,  with  all  the  ministers  and  courtiers  thereunto  belonging.  But  if 
Josiah  was  really  derived  from  this  uncompromising  champion,  the  heat  of 
the  family  spirit  which  he  might  have  inherited  was  qualified  by  the  sweet* 
ness  of  his  own  disposition,  and  the  quiet  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live.  He  was  characterized  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  mild,  gentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  in  the  quiet  prosecu* 
tion  of  his  own  sole  object,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  especially,  of 
that  connected  with  his  profession,  had  the  utmost  indulgence  for  all  whoee 
pursuits  were  different  from  his  own.  His  sole  relaxations  were  thoee  of  a 
gentle,  mild,  and  pensive  temper,  and  were  limited  to  a  ramble,  almost 
always  solitary,  among  the  woods  and  hills,  in  praise  of  which  he  was  some- 
tiines  guilty  or  a  sonnet,  but  rather  because  he  could  not  help  the  attempt, 
than  as  proposing  to  himself  the  fame  or  the  rewards  which  attend  the  sue 
ccssful  poet.  Indeed,  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate  his  fugitive  pieces  into 
magazines  or  newspapers,  he  blushed  at  his  poetical  attempts  even  while 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  was  rarely  so  indulgent  to  his  vein  as  to  commit  them  to 
paper. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  disposition,  our  student  suppressed 
ft  strong  natural  turn  towards  drawing,  although  he  was  repeatedly  compli- 
mented upon  the  few  sketches  which  he  made,  Dy  some  whose  judgm*snt  wat 
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g0BeiWly  admitted.  It  was,  however,  this  neglected  talent,  which,  like  th» 
■wift  feel  of  the  stag  in  the  fable,  was  fated  to  render  him  a  serrice  which 
he  might  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  worth  and  learning. 

My  Xiord  Bidmore,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  chanced  to  be  in  search 
of  a  private  tutor  for  his  son  and  heir,  the  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore, 
and  ror  this  purpose  had  consulted  the  Professor  of  Theology,  who  passed 
before  him  in  review  several  favourite  students,  any  one  of  whom  he  con- 
ceived well  suited  for  the  situation ;  but  still  his  answer  to  the  important 
and  unlooked-for  question,  "Did  the  candidate  understand  drawing V  was 
in  the  negative.  The  Professor,  indeed,  added  his  opinion,  that  such  an 
accomplishment  was  neither  to  be  desired  nor  expectea  in  a  student  of  the- 
ology ;  but,  pressed  hard  with  this  condition  as  a  sine  qua  nan,  he  at  length 
did  remember  a  dreaming  lad  about  the  Hall,  who  seldom  could  be  eot  to 
epeak  above  his  breath,  even  when  delivering  his  essays,  but  was  said  to 
have  a  strong  turn  for  drawing.  This  was  enough  for  my  Lord  Bidmore, 
who  contrived  to  obtain  a  sight  of  some  of  young  Cargiirs  sketches,  and 
was  satisfied  that,  under  such  a  tutor,  his  son  could  not  fail  to  maintain  that 
character  for  hereditary  taste  which  bis  fkther  and  grandfather  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  estate,  the  representative  value  of  which 
now  the  painted  canvass  in  the  great  gallery  at  Bidmore-House. 

Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young  man's  character,  he 

w  found  to  possess  all  the  other  necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and 
morals,  in  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  Lord  Bidmore  might  have  required ; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-students,  but  more  especially  to  his 
own,  Joeiah  Cargill  was  promoted  to  the  desired  and  desirable  situation  of 
private  tutor  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore. 

Mr.  Cargill  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously,  by  a  spoiled  though 
good-humoured  lad,  of  weak  health  and  very  ordinary  parts.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  inspire  into  him  any  portion  of  the  deep  and  noble  enthusiasm 
which  characterises  the  youth  of  genius  ;  but  his  pupil  made  such  progress 
in  each  branch  of  his  studies  as  his  capacity  enabled  him  to  attain.  He 
understood  the  learned  languages,  and  could  be  very  profound  on  the  subject 
of  various  readings — he  pursued  science,  and  could  class  shells,  pack  mosses, 
and  arrange  minerals  —  he  drew  without  taste,  but  with  much  accuracy ; 
and  although  he  attained  no  commanding  height  in  any  pursuit,  he  know 
enough  of  many  studies,  literary  and  scientific,  to  fill  up  his  time,  and  divert 
from  temptation  a  head,  which  was  none  of  the  strongest  in  point  of  re- 
eistanoe. 

Miss  Augusta  Bidmore,  his  lordship's  only  other  child,  received  also  the 
instructions  of  Cargill  in  such  branches  of  science  as  her  father  chose  she 
Mhould  acquire,  and  her  tutor  was  capable  to  teach.  But  her  progress  was 
as  different  from  that  of  her  brother,  as  the  fire  of  heaven  differs  from  that 
grosser  element  which  the  peasant  piles  upon  his  smouldering  hearth.  Her 
acquirements  in  Italian  and  Spanisn  literature,  in  history,  in  drawing,  and 
in  all  elegant  learning,  were  such  as  to  enchant  her  teacher,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  kept  him  on  the  stretch,  lest,  in  her  successful  career,  the 
■cbolar  should  outstrip  the  master. 

Alas  1  such  intercourse,  fraught  as  it  is  with  dangers  arising  out  of  the 
best  and  kindest,  as  well  as  the  most  natural  feelings  on  either  side,  proved 
in  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  pre 
oeptor.  Every  feeling  heart  will  excuse  a  weakness,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  carried  with  it  its  own  severe  punishment.  Cadenus,  indeed, 
believe  him  who  will,  has  assured  us,  that,  in  such  a  perilous  interccurse, 
he  himself  preserved  the  limits  which  were  unhappily  transgressed  by  the 
mforiunate  Vanessn,  his  more  impassioned  pupil : — 

"The  inr  lonit  delifhl  he  took 
To  see  the  virfnn  niind  her  Imok, 
Wm  but  the  masterVi  aecrel  Jof, 
in  echool  to  hear  the  fiaeet  boe  ** 
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But  JoBiah  Cargill  was  less  fortunate,  or  less  cautious.  He  suffered  his  faif 
pupil  u>  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  before  he  discovered  the  preci* 
pice  towards  which  he  was  moving  under  the  direction  of  a  biind  and  mi»> 
place!  passion.  He  was  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  availing  himself  of  tfat 
opportunities  afforded  bj  his  situation,  to  involve  bis  pupil  in  the  toils  of  a 
mutual  passion.  Honour  and  gratitude  alike  forbade  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
even  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  natural  bashfulness,  simplicity,  and 
innocence  of  his  disposition.  To  sigh  and  suffer  in  socret,  to  form  resolu- 
tions of  separating  himself  from  a  situation  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  to 
postpone  from  day  to  day  the  accomplishment  of  a  resolution  so  prudent, 
was  all  to  which  the  tutor  found  himself  equal ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
<^hat  the  veneration  with  which  he  regarded  his  patron's  daughter,  with  the 
uttir  hopelessness  of  the  passion  which  he  nourished,  tended  to  render  his 
love  yet  more  pure  and  disinterested. 

At  length,  the  line  of  conduct  which  reason  had  long  since  recommended, 
could  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  procrastination.  Mr.  Bidmore  was  des- 
tined to  foreign  travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  Cargill  received  from  bis 
patron  the  alternative  of  accompanying  his  pupil,  or  retiring  upon  a  suit- 
able provision,  the  reward  of  his  past  instructions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
which  he  preferred ;  for  while  he  was  with  young  Bidmore,  he  did  not  seem 
entirely  separated  from  his  sister.  He  was  sure  to  hoar  of  Augusts  fre- 
quentlv,  and  to  see  some  p^rt,  at  least,  of  the  letters  which  she  was  to  write 
CO  her  brother ;  he  might  also  hope  to  be  remembered  in  these  letters  as  her 
"good  friend  and  tutor;"  and  to  these  consolations  his  quiet,  contemplative, 
and  yet  enthusiastic  disposition,  clung  as  to  a  secret  source  of  pleasure,  the 
only  one  which  life  seemed  to  open  to  him. 

But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  The  chance 
of  Augusta  changing  her  maiden  condition  for  that  of  a  wife,  probable  as 
her  rank,  beauty,  and  fortune  rendered  such  aii  event,  had  never  once  oo- 
curred  to  him ;  and  although  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  the  unwavering 
belief  that  she  never  could  be  his,  he  was  inezprcsiibly  affected  by  the 
intelligence  that  she  had  become  the  property  of  another. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  father  soon  after  annonnced 
that  poor  Mr.  Cargill  had  been  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that 
his  reconvalescence  was  attended  with  so  much  debility,  it  seemed,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  as  entirely  to  destroy  his  utility  as  a  travelling  companion. 
Shortly  after  this  the  travellers  separated,  and  Cargill  returned  to  his  native 
country  alone,  indulging  upon  the  road  in  a  melancholy  abstraction  of  mind, 
which  he  had  suffered  to  grow  upon  him  since  the  mental  shock  which  he 
had  sustained,  and  which  in  time  became  the  most  characteristical  feature 
of  his  demeanour.  His  meditations  were  not  even  disturbed  by  any  anxiety 
about  his  future  subsistence,  although  the  cessation  of  his  employment 
seemed  to  render  that  precarious.  For  this,  however,  Lord  Bidmore  had 
made  provision ;  for,  though  a  coxcomb  where  the  fine  arts  were  concerned, 
he  was  in  other  particulars  a  just  and  honourable  man,  who  felt  a  sincere 

Sride  in  having  arawn  the  talents  of  Cargill  from  obscurity,  and  entertained 
ue  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  achieved  the  important  task 
intrusted  to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mowbray  family  the  pa- 
tronage or  advowson  of  the  living  of  St.  Ronan's,  then  held  by  a  very  old 
incumbent,  who  died  shortly  afterwards ;  so  that  upon  arriving  in  England 
he  f  )und  himself  named  to  the  vacant  living.  So  indifferent,  however,  did 
Cargill  feel  himself  towards  this  preferment,  that  he  might  possibly  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  necessary  steps  previous  to  bis 
ordination,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  and 
unprovided  for,  unless  hj  the  support  which  be  afforded  her.  He  visited 
her  in  her  small  retreat  m  the  suburbs  of  March  thorn,  heard  her  pour  oqi 
her  gratitude  to  Heaven,  that  she  should  have  been  granted  life  long  eDC*igh 
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to  witneu  her  son's  promotion  to  a  charge,  'which,  in  her  eyes,  was  more 
honourable  and  desirable  than  an  Episcopal  see  —  heard  her  chalk  out  the 
life  which  they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  humble  independence  which 
had  thus  fallen  on  him  —  ho  heard  all  this,  and  had  no  power  to  cruon  her 
hopes  and  her  triumph  by  the  indulgence  of  his  own  romantic  feelings. 
He  passed  almost  mechanically  through  the  usual  forms,  and  was  inducted 
into  the  living  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Although  fanciful  and  romantic,  it  was  not  in  Josiah  Cargill's  nature  to 
yield  to  unavailing  melancholy ;  yet  he  sought  relief,  not  in  society,  but  in 
solitary  study.     His  seclusion  was  the  more  complete,  that  his  mother, 
^rhose  education  had  been  as  much  confined  as  her  fortunes,  felt  awkward 
under  her  new  dignities,  and  willingly  acquiesced  in  her  son's  secession 
from  society,  and  spent  her  whole  time  in  superintending  the  little  house- 
hold, and  in  her  way  providing  for  all  emergencies,  the  occurrence  of  which 
might  call  Josiah  out  of  his  favourite  book-room.    As  old  age  rendered  her 
inactive,  she  began  to  regret  the  incapacity  of  her  son  to  superintend  his 
own  household,  and  talked  something  of  matrimony,  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  muckle  wheel.     To  these  admonitions  Mr.  Cargill  returned  onl3'  slight 
and  evasive  answers ;  and  when  the  old  lady  slept  in  the  village  church- 
yard, at  a  reverend  old  age,  there  was  no  one  to  perform  the  office  of  super- 
intendent in  the  minister's  family.     Neither  did  Josiah  Cargill  seek  for 
any,  but  patiently  submitted  to  all  the  evils  with  which  a  bachelor  estate 
is  attended,  and  which  were  at  least  equal  to  those  which  beset  the  renowned 
Magi>-Pico  during  his  state  of  celibacy.*     His  butter  was  ill  churned,  and 
declared  by  all  but  himself  and  the  quean  who  made  it,  altogether  uneat- 
able ;  his  milk  was  burnt  in  the  pan,  his  fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen, 
and  his  black  stockings  mended  with  blue  and  white  thread. 

For  all  these  things  the  minister  cared  not,  his  mind  ever  bent  upon  fai 
different  matters.  Do  not  let  my  fair  readers  do  Josiah  more  than  justice, 
or  suppose  that,  like  Beltenebrus  in  the  desert,  he  remained  for  years  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  and  misplaced  passion.  No — to  the  shame  of  the 
male  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  no  degree  of  hopeless  love,  however  desperate  and 
sincere,  can  ever  continue  for  years  to  imbitter  life.  There  must  be  hope- 
there  must  be  uncertainty — there  must  be  reciprocity,  to  enable  the  tyrant 
of  the  soul  to  secure  a  dominion  of  very  long  duration  over  a  manly  and 
well-constituted  mind,  which  is  itself  desirous  to  will  its  freedom.  The 
memory  of  Augusta  had  long  faded  from  Josiah's  thoughts,  or  was  remem- 
bered only  as  a  pleasing,  but  melancholy  and  unsubstantial  dream,  while 
he  was  straining  forward  in  pursuit  of  a  yet  nobler  and  coyer  mistress,  iix 
a  word,  of  Knowledge  herseli. 

Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  parochial  duties,  which  he  dis- 
oharged  with  zeal  honourable  to  his  heart  and  head,  was  devoted  to  his 
studies,  and  spent  among  his  books.  But  this  chase  of  wisdom,  thoueh  in 
itself  interesting  and  dignified,  was  indulged  to  an  excess  which  diminished 
the  respectability,  nay,  the  utility,  of  the  deceived  student ;  and  he  forgot, 
amid  the  luxury  of  deep  and  dark  investigations,  that  society  has  its  claims, 

*  This  laUre.  very  poMlar  even  in  Scotland,  at  least  with  one  party,  was  com po»ed  al  the  expenneof  a 
nrereod  preabrieruiD  uiriue.  of  whi>in  niHny  stonea  are  prewired,  beioK  Mr.  Pvet.  the  Mairo-Pioo  of  the  tala^ 
■uniaicr  nf  Dantwr  'I  be  work  ii  now  liuie  known  in  Scotlnod,  and  not  at  ajl  in  KnKland,  Ihoagh  wnitaa 
with  mnoli  siruai;  and  onarae  hunii»ar.  maetublmfl:  the  style  of  Arbuthnot.  It  was  comptwed  by  Mr.  HaU- 
kuitiin.  a  imliiiiry  chaplain.    The  distresMwi  aiumdiiu  Mafu-Pioo's  hach«l(>r  life,  are  thus  stated  : — 

"At  the  same  time  I  desire  you  would  only  figure  out  to  yuurvelf  hii  aitualion  during  his  celibacy  in  the 
■innternl  chance— a  houae  lyinir  all  heaps  upon  neaps;  hta  bed  ill-made,  vwarniing  with  lleas.  and  very  cold 
•B  the  winter  mights :  his  sheep's-head  not  iti  h«  eatpii  lur  wool  and  hair,  his  bruth  singed,  his  bread  mouldy, 
ha  lamb  and  iMf  all  soonthered,  his  house  neither  washed  nor  plasTer*^ ;  his  black  htuckings  dumed  wiih 
white  woiataa  ahuve  the  shoes ;  hix  buti«r  made  into  rat's  hams;  his  cheese  one  heap  of  niitea  and  mag- 
guts,  and  full  of  lance  avenues  for  mis  and  mice  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  and  make  their  itesls  in.  Frequent 
wtn  tb*  ad'ounitions  he  had  given  hiK  matdswrvaiits  ou  this  score,  siid  every  now  and  then  he  was  turning 
ttem  off:  but  sbil  the  last  was  the  worst,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  poor  man  was  the  sufferer.  At  auy 
rate,  therefore,  niatnmmiv  must  turn  to  his  acaiunt.  though  his  wife  should  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  crea- 
nra  of  the  femiuiae  genuer.  with  a  loogue  in  her  head,  and  ten  /) nrerw  on  her  hands,  to  clear  out  the  papen 
if  ibe  howemaid,  not  to  mention  the  cunveniencr  of  a  man's  baviiur  it  in  his  power  lawfully  to  bagat 
Mi^anghlan  in  his  own  houst}.'*— Memoirs  c/  Mavo-Fico.    Second  EdMikm.    EdttUntrgk    761,  p  Vk 
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and  that  the  kiiowled^te  which  ia  unimparted,  is  necessarily  a  barren  talent, 
aod  is  lost  to  socioij,  like  the  miser's  concealed  hoard,  by  the  death  of  the 
proprietor.  His  otudies  were  also  under  the  additional  disadyantage,  that^ 
oeing  pursued  for  the  gratification  of  a  desultory  longing  after  knowledge* 
and  directed  to  no  determined  object,  they  turned  on  points  rather  curious 
than  useful,  and  while  they  served  for  the  amusement  of  the  student  him- 
self, promised  little  utility  |p  mankind  at  large. 

Bewildered  amid  abstruse  researches,  metaphysical  and  historical,  Mr 
Carzill,  living  only  for  himself  and  his  books,  acquired  many  ludicrous 
habits,  which  exposed  the  secluded  student  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world, 
and  which  tinged,  though  they  did  not  altogether  obscure,  the  natural 
civility  of  an  amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  the  acquired  habits  of  polite- 
ness which  he  had  learned  in  the  good  society  that  frequented  Lord  Bid- 
more's  mansion.  He  not  only  indulged  in  neglect  of  dress  and  appearance, 
and  all  those  ungainly  tricks  which  men  are  apt  to  acquire  by  liying  yery 
much  alone,  but  besides,  and  especially,  he  became  probably  the  meet  ab- 
stracted and  absent  man  of  a  profession  peculiarly  liable  to  cherish  such 
habits.  No  man  fell  so  regularly  into  the  painful  dilemma  of  mistaking, 
or,  in  Scottish  phrase,  miafcenningt  the  person  he  spoke  to,  or  more  fre- 
quently inquired  of  an  old  maid  for  her  husband,  of  a  childless  wife  about  her 
young  people,  of  the  distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  at  whose  funeral  he 
himselt  had  assisted  but  a  fortnight  before ;  and  none  was  eyer  more  familiar 
with  strangers  whom  he  had  never  seen,  or  seemed  more  estranged  from  those 
who  had  a  title  to  think  themselves  well  known  to  him.  The  worthy  man 
perpetually  confounded  sex,  age,  and  calling ;  and  when  a  blind  beggar 
extended  his  hand  for  charity,  he  has  been  known  to  return  the  civility  by 
taking  off  his  hat,  making  a  low  bow,  and  hoping  his  worship  was  weu. 

Among  his  bretHren,  Mr.  Gargill  alternately  commanded  respect  by  the 
depth  of  his  erudition,  and  gave  occasion  to  laughter  from  his  odd  peculi- 
arities. On  the  latter  occasions  he  used  abruptly  to  withdraw  from  the 
ridicule  he  had  provoked ;  for  notwithstanding  the  general  mildness  of  his 
character,  his  solitary  habits  had  engendered  a  testy  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, and  a  keener  sense  of  pain  arising  from  the  satire  of  others,  than 
iras  natural  to  his  unassuming  disposition.  As  for  his  parishioners,  thej 
snjoyed,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  their 
pastor's  expense,  and  were  sometimes,  as  Mrs.  Dods  hinted,  more  astonished 
ihan  edified  by  his  learning ;  for  in  pursuing  a  point  of  biblical  criticism, 
be  did  not  altogether  remember  that  he  was  addressing  a  popular  and  un- 
learned assembly,  not  delivering  a  concio  ad  derum — a  mistake,  not  arising 
from  any  conceit  of  his  learning,  or  wish  to  display  it,  but  from  the  same 
absence  of  mind  which  induced  an  excellent  divine,  when  preaching  before 
a  party  of  criminals  condemned  to  death,  to  break  off  by  promising  the 
wretches,  who  were  to  suffer  next  morning,  "  the  rest  of  the  discourse  at  the 
first  proper  opportunity."  But  all  the  neighbourhood  acknowledged  Mr. 
Gargiirs  serious  and  devout  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties ;  and  the 
poor  parishioners  forgave  his  innocent  peculiarities,  in  consideration  of  bis 
unbounded  charity ;  while  the  heritors,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstractions 
of  Mr.  Gargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to  recollect  that  they  had 
prevented  him  from  suing  an  augmentation  of  stipend,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  clerg;^  around  him,  or  from  demanding  at  their  bands  a  new 
manse,  or  the  repair  of  the  old  one.  He  once,  indeed,  wished  that  they 
would  amend  the  roof  of  his  book  room,  which  "  rained  in "  *  in  a  yery 
pluvious  manner ;  but  receiving  no  direct  answer  from  our  friend  Meikle- 
wham,  who  neither  relished  the  proposal  nor  saw  means  of  eluding  it,  the 
minister  quietly  made  the  necessary  repairs  at  his  own  expense,  and  cavs 
the  heritors  no  farther  trouble  on  the  subject. 

•  aMttioe,  fiir  '-admiuad  Uia  nria ** 
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8ooh  was  the  worihy  divine  wbom  our  bon  vivaivl  at  the  Oleikum  Inn 
hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  good  dinner  and  Cockbum's  particular ;  an  excel* 
lent  menstruum  in  most  cases,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  efficacious  on  tb« 
preoent  occasion. 
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Cjiaptir  t^i  Itniiitnntji- 

THE   ACQUAINTANCE. 

Twizt  us  thas  the  difference  trims  :— 
Using  head  inateed  of  limbs. 

You  have  Teed  what  I  have  aeea; 
Uaing  limbs  instead  of  head, 
I  have  seen  what  yuu  hare  read — 

Which  way  does  the  balance  lean? 

Buium. 

Oum  traTeller,  rapid  in  all  bis  resolutions  and  motions,  strode  stoutiT 
down  the  street,  ana  arrived  at  the  Manse,  which  was,  as  we  have  already 
described  it,  all  bnt  absolutely  ruinous.  The  total  desolation  and  want  of 
order  about  the  door  would  have  argued  the  place  uninhabited,  had  it  not 
been  for  two  or  three  miserable  tubs  with  suds,  or  such  like  sluttish  con- 
tents, which  were  left  there,  that  those  who  broke  their  shins  among  them 
might  receive  a  sensible  proof,  that  '*  here  the  hand  of  woman  had  been.'' 
The  door  being  half  off  its  hinges,  the  entrance  was  for  the  time  protected 
by  a  broken  harrow,  which  must  necessarily  be  removed  before  entry  could 
be  obtained.  The  little  garden,  which  might  have  given  an  air  of  comfort 
to  the  old  house  had  it  been  kept  in  any  order,  was  abandoned  to  a  desola- 
tion, of  which  that  of  the  sluggard  was  only  a  type ;  and  the  minister's 
iBan,  an  attendant  always  proverbial  for  doing  half  work,  and  who  seemed 
in  the  present  instance  to  do  none,  was  seen  among  docks  and  nettles, 
solacing  himself  with  the  few  gooseberries  which  remained  on  some  moB9- 
grown  bushes.  To  him  Mr.  Touchwood  called  loudly,  inquiring  after  his 
master ;  but  the  clown,  conscious  of  being  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  as  the 
law  says,  fled  from  him  like  a  guilty  thing,  instead  of  obeying  his  summons, 
and  was  soon  heard  hupping  and  geeing  to  the  cart,  which  he  had  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  broken  wall. 

Disappointed  in  his  application  to  the  man-servant,  Mr.  Touchwood 
knocked  with  his  cane,  at  first  gently,  then  harder,  hollowed,  bellowed,  and 
shouted,  in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  some  one  within  doors,  but 
received  not  a  word  in  reply.  At  length,  thinking  that  no  trespass  could  be 
committed  upon  so  forlorn  and  deserted  an  establishment,  he  removed  the 
obstacles  to  entrance  with  such  a  noise  as  he  thought  must  necessarilv  have 
alarmed  some  one,  if  there  was  any  live  person  about  the  house  at  all.  All 
was  still  silent ;  and,  entering  a  passage  where  the  damp  walls  and  broken 
flags  corresponded  to  the  appearance*  of  things  out  of  doors,  he  opened  a 
door  to  the  left,  which,  wonoerful  to  say,  still  had  a  latch  remaining,  and 
found  himself  in  the  parlour,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  person  whom  he 
«ame  to  visit. 

Amid  a  heap  of  books  and  other  literary  lumber,  which  had  accumulated 
around  him,  sat,  in  his  well-worn  leathern  elbow-chair,  the  learned  minister 
of  St.  Ronan's;  a  thin,  spare  man,  beyond  the  middle  age,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, but  with  eyes  which,  though  now  obscured  and  vacant,  had  been 
snoe  bright,  soft,  and  expressive,  and  whose  features  seemed  interesting, 
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the  ratber  that,  notwitbetanding  the  carelessness  of  bis  dress,  he  was  in  the 
hnbit  of  performing  bis  ablutions  with  Eastern  precision  ;  for  be  had  forgot 
neatness,  but  not  cleanliness.  His  hair  might  have  appeared  much  mora 
disorderly,  had  it  not  been  thinned  by  time,  and  disposed  chiefly  around  the 
sides  of  his  countenance  and  the  back  part  of  his  head ;  black  stockings, 
ungartered,  marked  his  professional  dress,  and  his  feet  were  thrust  into  old 
slip-shod  shoes,  which  served  him  instead  of  slippers.  The  rest  of  his  gar* 
ments,  so  far  as  visible,  consisted  in  a  plaid  nightgown  wrapt  in  long  folds 
round  his  stooping  and  emaciated  length  of  body,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
slippers  aforesaid.  He  was  so  intently  engaged  in  studying  the  book  before 
him,  a  folio  of  no  ordinary  bulk,  that  he  totally  disregarded  the  noise  which 
Mr.  Touchwood  made  in  entering  the  room,  as  well  as  the  coughs  and  hems 
With  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  announce  his  presence. 

No  notice  being  taken  of  these  inarticulate  signals,  Mr.  Touchwood,  how- 
ever great  an  enemy  he  was  to  ceremony,  saw  the  necessity  of  introducing 
his  business,  as  an  apoloey  for  his  intrusion. 

"  Hem  1  sir — Ha,  hem  !— You  see  before  you  a  person  in  some  distress  for 
want  of  society,  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  call  on  you  as  a  good  pastor, 
who  maybe,  in  Christian  charity,  willing  to  afford  him  a  little  of  your  com- 
pany, since  he  is  tired  of  bis  own." 

0!r  this  speech  Mr.  Cargill  only  understood  the  words  "  distress"  and 
**  charity,"  sounds  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  never 
failed  to  produce  some  effect  upon  him.  He  looked  at  his  visiter  with  lack- 
lustre eye,  and,  without  correcting  the  first  opinion  which  he  had  formed, 
although  the  stranj^er's  plump  and  sturdy  frame,  as  well  as  his  nicely- 
brushed  coat,  glancing  cane,  and,  above  all,  his  upright  and  self-satisfed 
manner,  resembled  in  no  respect  the  dress,  form,  or  bearing  of  a  mendicant, 
he  quietly  thrust  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  the  studioas 
oontemplation  which  the  entrance  of  Touchwood  had  interrupted. 

"  Upon  ray  word,  my  good  sir,"  said  his  visiter,  surprised  at  a  degree  of 
absence  of  mind  which  he  could  hardly  have  conceived  possible,  "you  have 
entirely  mistaken  my  object." 

"I  am  sorry  my  mite  is  insufficient,  my  friend,"  said  the  clergymsD, 
without  again  raising  his  e^es,  '*  it  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  bestow." 

'*  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  up  for  a  moment,  my  good  sir,'' 
eaid  the  traveller,  "  you  may  possibly  perceive  that  you  labour  under  a  con- 
siderable mistake." 

Mr.  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  his  attention,  and,  seeing  that  he  had 
a  well-dressed,  respectable-looking  person  before  him,  he  exclaimed  in  much 
confusion,  "Ha! — yes — on  my  word,  I  was  so  immersed  in  my  book — I  be- 
lieve— I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Lavender?" 

"  No  such  thin^,  Mr.  Cargill,"  replied  Mr.  Touchwood.  '*  I  will  save  you 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  recollect  me — you  never  saw  me  before. — But  do 
,Dot  let  me  disturb  your  studies — I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  'my  business  can 
wait  your  leisure." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  have  the  goodness  to  take  t 
chair,  if  you  can  find  one — I  have  a  train  of  thought  to  recover — a  slight 
calculation  to  finish — and  then  I  am  at  your  command." 

The  visiter  found  among  the  broken  furniture,  not  without  difficulty,  t 
seat  strong  enough  to  support  bis  weight,  and  sat  down,  resting  upon  his 
cane,  and  looking  attentively  at  his  host,  who  very  soon  became  totally  io- 
jBensible  of  his  presence.  A  long  pause  of  total  silence  ensued,  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  folio  from  which  Mr.  Cargill  seemed  to 
be  making  extracts,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  impatience,  when  he  dipped  his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice,  into 
his  snuff-box,  instead  of  the  ink-stand  is h  which  stood  beside  it.  At  length, 
just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  began  to  think  the  scene  as  te  lions  99  it  was  singular 
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tfbe  abetraeied  stadent  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  as  if  In  soliloquy.     From 
Aoon,  Acoor,  or  St  John  d'Acre,  to  Jerusalem,  how  far?" 

••Twenty-three  miles  north  north-west,"  answered  his  visiter,  without 
oesitation. 

^  Mr.  Car^ill  expressed  no  more  surprise  at  a  question  which  he  had  put  to 
bimRelf  heme  answered  by  the  voice  of  another,  than  if  he  had  found  the 
distance  on  the  map,  and,  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  medium 
through  which  his  question  had  been  solved ;  and  it  was  the  tenor  of  the 
answer  alone  which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. — "  Twenty>three  mile^^ 
Ingul^hus,"  laying  his  hand  on  the  volume,  "and  Jeffrey  Wincsauf  do  not 
agree  in  this." 

"They  may  both  be  d-nl,  then,  for  lying  blockheads,"  answered  th« 
traveller. 

'*  You  might  have  contradicted  their  authority,  sir,  without  using  such  an 
expression,"  said  the  divine,  gravely. 

•*  I  cry  you  mercy,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  but  would  you  com- 
pare these  parchment  fellows  with  me,  that  have  made  my  legs  my  com- 
passes over  great  part  of  the  inhabited  world  ?" 

**  You  have  been  in  Palestine,  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  drawing  himself 
upright  in  his  chair,  and  speaking  with  eagerness  and  with  interest. 

**  X  ou  may  swear  that.  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  too.  Why,  I  was  there  the 
month  after  Boney  had  found  it  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack. — I  dined  with  Sir 
Sydney's  chum,  old  Djeszar  Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dinner  we  had,  but  for 
a  dessert  of  noses  and  ears  brought  on  after  the  last  remove,  which  spoiled 
my  digestion.  Old  Diezzar  thought  it  such  a  good  joke,  that  you  hardly 
■aw  a  man  in  Acre  whose  face  was  not  as  flat  as  the  palm  of  my  hand — 
God,  I  respect  my  olfactory  organ,  and  set  off  the  next  morning  as  fast  as 
the  most  cursed  hard-trotting  dromedary  that  ever  fell  to  poor  pilgrim's  lot 
sould  contrive  to  tramp."  • 

"  If  you  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  whom 
the  reckless  gaiety  of  Touchwood's  manner  rendered  somewhat  suspicious 
of  a  triok,  "you  will  be  able  materially  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Crusades." 

They  happened  before  my  time.  Doctor."  rf^^lied  the  traveller. 
You  are  to  understrcd  that  my  curiosity  refers  to  the  geography  (A  the 
countries  where  these  events  took  place,"  answered  Mr.  Cargill. 

"  Oh  1  as  to  that  matter,  you  are  lighted  on  your  feet,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood ;  "  for  the  time  present  I  can  fit  you.  Turk,  Arab,  Copt,  and  Druse, 
I  know  every  one  of  them,  and  can  make  you  as  well  acquainted  with  them 
as  myself.  Without  stirring  a  step  beyond  your  threshold,  you  shall  kiiow 
Syria  as  well  as  I  do. — But  one  good  turn  deserves  another — in  that  case, 
you  must  have  the  goodness  to  dine  with  me." 

"  I  go  seldom  abroad,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, for  bis  habits  of  solitude  and  seclusion  could  not  be  entirely  overcome, 
even  by  the  expectation  raised  by  the  traveller's  discourse ;  "  yet  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  a  gentleman  possessed  of  so  much 
0xi>erience." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  "three  be  the  hour— I  never  dine 
later,  and  always  to  a  minute— and  the  place,  the  Cleikum  Inn,  up  the  way ; 
where  Mrs.  Dods  is  at  this  moment  busy  in  making  ready  such  a  dinner  as 
your  learning  has  seldom  seen.  Doctor,  for  I  brought  the  receipts  from  the 
four  different  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Upon  this  treaty  they  parted ;  and  Mr.  Cargill,  after  musing  for  a  short 
vhile  upon  the  singular  chance  which  had  sent  a  living  man  tc*  answer 
those  doubts,  for  which  he  was  in  vain  consulting  ancient  authorities,  at 
length  resumed,  by  degrees,  the  train  of  reflection  and  investigation  which 
Mr.  Touchwood's  visit  had  interrupted,  and  in  a  short  time  lost  all  recolleo- 
Ikm  of  his  eoisodical  visiter,  and  of  the  engagement  which  he  had  formed. 
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Not  so  Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occapied  with  basineecr  of  Teal 
Importance,  had  the  art,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  to  make  a  prodi« 
gious  fuss  about  nothing  at  all.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  be  bustled  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen,  till  Mrs.  Doas  lost  patience,  and  threatened  to  pin 
the  dishclout  to  his  tail ;  a  menace  which  he  pardoned,  in  consideratioD, 
that  in  all  the  countries  which  he  had  visited,  which  are  sufficient] j  civilised 
to  boast  of  cooks,  these  artists,  toiling  in  their  fiery  element,  have  a  privi- 
lege to  be  testy  and  impatient.  He  therefore  retreated  from  the  torrid 
region  of  Mrs.  Dods's  microcosm,  and  employed  his  time  in  the  asual  d^ 
vices  of  loiterers,  partly  by  walking  for  an  appetite,  partly  by  observing  the 
progress  of  his  watch  towards  three  o'clock,  when  he  had  happily  succeeded 
m  getting  an  employment  more  serious.  His  table,  in  the  blue  parlour,  was 
displayed  with  two  covers,  after  the  fairest  fashion  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  ;  yet 
the  landlady,  with  a  look  "  civil  but  ely,"  contrived  to  insinuate  a  doubt 
whether  the  dergvman  would  come,  "  when  a'  was  dune." 

Mr.  Touchwood  scorned  to  listep  to  such  an  insinuation  until  the  fated 
hour  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  no  Mr.  Cargill.  The  impatient  enter 
tainer  allowed  five  minutes  for  difference  of  clocks,  and  variation  of  time, 
and  other  five  for  the  procrastination  of  one  who  went  little  into  eocieUr. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  last  five  minutes  expended,  than  he  darted  off  for 
the  Manse,  not,  indeed,  much  like  a  greyhound  or  a  deer,  but  with  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  corpulent  and  well-appetized  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  in 
haste  to  secure  his  dinner.  He  bounced  without  ceremony  into  the  parlour, 
where  he  found  the  worthy  divine  clothed  in  the  same  plaid  nightgown,  and 
seated  in  the  very  same  elbow-chair,  in  which  he  had  left  him  utb  hours 
before.  His  sudden  entrance  recalled  to  Mr.  Cargill,  not  an  accurate,  but 
something  of  a  general  recollection,  of  what  had  passed  in  the  morning,  and 
he  hastened  to  apologize  with  •*  Ha! — indeed — already?  —  upon  mj  word, 
Mr.  A — a — ,  I  mean  my  dear  friend  —  I  am  afraid  I  have  used  you  ill  —  I 
forgot  to  order  any  dinner  —  but  we  will  do  our  best.  —  Eppie  —  Eppie  1" 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ex  irUervalhf  as  the  lawyers 
express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged,  shock-headed,  thick-ankled,  red-armed 
wench,  entered,  and  announced  her  presence  by  an  emphatic  *'  Whaf  s  yoor 
wull  r 

"  Have  you  got  any  thing  in  the  house  for  dinner,  Eppie  ?" 

"  Naething  but  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o*t  —  what  should  I  have?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  you  are  like  to  have  a  Pythagorean 
entertainment ;  but  you  are  a  traveller,  and  have  doubtless  been  in  your 
time  thankful  for  bread  and  milk." 

**  But  never  when  there  was  any  thing  better  to  be  had,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood. "  Come,  Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a 
wool-gathering ;  it  was  I  invited  ■  you  to  dinner,  up  at  the  Inn  yonder,  not 
you  roe." 

**  On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  '*  I  knew  I  was  quite 
right — I  knew  there  was  a  dinner  engagement  betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of 
that,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  —  Come,  sir,  I  wait  upon  you." 

"Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress?"  said  the  visiter,  seeing  with 
astonishment  that  the  divine  proposed  to  attend  him  in  his  plaid  nigbt- 

{>own  ;  "why,  we  shall  have  all  the  boys  in  the  village  after  us — you  will 
ix)k  like  an  owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  fiock  round  yon  like  so  many 
hedge-sparrows." 

"1  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy  clergyman ;  "  I  will 
get  ready  directly — I  am  really  ashamed  to  keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mj^ 
—  eh  —  eh  —  your  name  has  this  instant  escaped  me." 

"  It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service ;  I  do  not  believe  you  ever  heard  it 
before,"  answered  the  traveller. 

^  **  True— right — no  more  I  have — well,  my  good  Mr.  Touchstone,  will  you 
sit  down  an  instant  until  we  see  what  we  can  io  ? — strange  slaves  wit  *Bak# 
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dnnelvei  to  these  bodies  of  ours,  Mr.  Touchstone  —  the  clothing  and  thv 
Bustaining  of  thorn  costs  us  much  thought  and  leisure,  -which  might  b« 
better  employed  in  catering  for  the  wants  of  our  immortal  spirits." 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had  Brahmin  or  Oymna 
sophist  less  reason  tx>  reproach  himself  with  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
table,  or  of  the  toilette,  than  the  sage  before  him  ;  but  he  assented  to  the 
doctrine,  as  he  would  have  done  to  any  minor  heresy,  rather  than  protract 
matters  by  farther  discussing  the  point  at  present.  In  a  short  time  the 
minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday's  suit,  without  any  farther  mistake  than 
turning  one  of  his  black  stockings  inside  out ;  and  Mr.  Touchwood,  happ? 
as  was  Boswcll  when  he  carried  off  Dr.  Johnson  in  triumph  to  dine  wito 
Strachan  and  John  Wilkes,  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the 
Cleikum  Inn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more  familiar,  and  the  fami- 
liarity led  to  their  forming  a  considerable  estimate  of  each  other's  powers 
and  acquirements.  It  is  true,  the  traveller  thought  the  student  too  pedantic, 
too  much  attached  to  systems,  which,  formed  in  solitude,  he  was  unwilling 
to  renounce,  even  when  contradicted  by  the  voice  and  testimony  of  expe- 
rience ;  and,  moreover,  considered  his  utter  inattention  to  the  quality  of 
what  he  ate  and  drank,  as  unworthy  of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a  cooking 
ereature,  or  of  a  being  who,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  his  dinner  as  the 
most  important  business  of  the  day.  Cargill  did  not  act  up  to  this  defini- 
tion, ana  was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  acquaintance,  so  far  igno- 
rant and  uncivilized.  What  then?  He  was  still  a  sensible,  intelligent 
man,  however  abstemious  and  bookish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  could  not  help  regarding  his  new  friend  a« 
something  of  an  epicure  or  belly-sod,  nor  could  he  obsbrve  in  him  either  the 
perfect  education,  or  the  polished  bearing,  which  mark  the  gentleman  of 
rank,  and  of  which,  while  he  mingled  with  the  world,  he  had  become  a 
.oonipetent  judee.  Neither  did  it  escape  him,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Touchwood's  defects,  occurred  that  of  many  travellers,  a  slight  disposition 
to  exaggerate  his  own  personal  adventures,  and  to  prose  concerning  nis  own 
exploits.  But  then,  hie  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners,  existing  now 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  found  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
formed  a  living  commentary  on  the  works  of  William  of  Tyre,  Raymund 
of  Saint  Giles,  the  Moslem  annals  of  Abulfaragi,  and  other  historians  of 
the  dark  period,  with  which  his  studies  were  at  present  occupied. 

A  friendship,  a  companionship  at  least,  was  tnerefore  struck  up  hastily 
betwixt  these  two  originals ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish 
of  St.  Konan's,  the  minister  thereof  was  seen  once  more  leagued  and  united 
with  an  individual  of  his  species,  generally  called  among  them  the  Cleikum 
Nabob.  Their  intercourse  sometimes  consisted  in  long  walks,  which  the^ 
took  in  company,  traversing,  however,  as  limited  a  space  of  ground,  as  if  it 
had  been  actually  roped  in  for  their  pedestrian  exercise.  Their  parade  was, 
according  to  circumstiinces,  a  low  haugh  at  the  nether  end  of  the  ruinous 
hamlet,  or  the  esplanade  in  fi-ont  of  the  old  castle;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
direct  longitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceeded  a  hundred  yards. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine  took  share  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  meal, 
though  less  splendidly  set  forth  than  when  he  was  first  invited  to  partake 
of  it;  for,  like  the  unostentatious  owner  of  the  gold  cup  in  Parnell's  Hermit. 

*        ■■■still  he  wflScomed,  but  with  len  uf  com.** 

On  these  occasions,  the  conversation  was  not  of  the  regular  and  compacted 
nature,  which  passes  betwixt  men,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  of  this 
world.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  party  was  often  thinking  of  Saladin  and 
0<eur  de  Lion,  when  the  other  was  haranguing  on  Hyder  Ali  and  Sir  Eyv^ 
Cooto.  Still,  however,  the  one  spoke,  and  the  other  seemed  to  listen ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  lighter  intercourse  of  society,  where  amusement  is  tuo  sols 
obiect,  can  scarcel  **  rest  on  a  safer  and  more  secure  basis. 
^  2k2 
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It  wan  CA  i>ne  of  the  eveniDgs  when  the  learned  divine  had  taken  his  plaei^ 
at  Mr.  Touchwoiyd's  social  board,  or  rather  at  Mrs.  Dod's, — ^for  a  enp  of  ex 
cellent  tea.  the  only  luxury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued  to  partake  of  with 
9ome  complacence,  was  the  regale  before  them,  —  that  a  card  was  delivered 
to  the  Nabob. 

*'  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws-Castle  dn  the  twentieth 
onrrent,  at  two  o'clock  —  dejeuner — dresses  in  character  admitted  —  A 
dramatic  picture."  —  "See  company?  —  the  mora  fools  they/'  he  oon- 
tinaed  by  way  of  comment.  "See  company?  —  choice  phrases  are  ever 
oommenaable  —  and  this  piece  of  pasteboard  is  to  intimate  that  one  may  go 
and  meet  all  the  fools  of  the  parish,  if  they  have  a  mind — in  my  time  they 
asked  the  honour,  or  the  pleasure,  of  a  stranger's  company.  I  suppose,  by 
and  by,  we  shall  have  in  this  country  the  ceremonial  of  a  Bedoum'e  tent, 
whore  every  ragged  Hadgi,  with  his  green  turban,  comes  in  slap  withoat 
leave  asked,  and  has  his  black  paw  among  the  rice,  with  no  other  apology 
than  Salam  Alicnm. — 'Dresses  in  character — Dramatic  picture' — what  new 
tom-foolery  can  that  be? — but  it  does  not  signify. — Doctor  I  say,  Doctor ! — 
but  he  is  in  the  seventh  heaven — I  say,  Mother  Dods,  you  who  know  all  the 
news  —  Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put  off  until  Miss  Mowbray  should  bo 
better  ?" 

"  Troth  is  it,  Maister  Touchwood  —  they  are  no  in  the  way  of  giving  twa 
entertainments  in  one  season — no  very  wise  to  gie  ane  maybe — but  they  ken 
best." 

**  I  say,  Doctor,  Doctor ! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is  charging  the  Moslemah 
with  stout  King  Kichard  —  I  say,  Doctor,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  these 
Mowbrays  ?" 

"  Nothing  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr.  Cargill,  after  a  pause ; 
"  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness,  which  blazes  in  one  century,  and  is 
extinguished  in  the  next.  I  think  that  Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, who  was  Orand-Marshal  of  England,  succeeded  to  that  high  office,  as 
well  as  to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  as  grandson  of  Roger  Bigot,  in  1301." 

"Pshaw,  man,  you  are  back  into  the  14th  century — -1  mean  these  Mow- 
brays of  St.  Ronan's — ^now,  don't  fall  asleep  again  until  you  have  answered 
my  question  —  and  don't  look  so  like  a  startled  hare  —  I  am  speaking  no 
treason." 

The  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual  with  an  absent  man  who 
is  recovering  the  train  of  his  ideas,  or  a  somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly 
awakened,  and  then  answered,  still  with  hesitation, — 

"Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's?  —  ha — eh  —  I  know  —  that  is — I  did  know 
the  faiiily." 

"  Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  bid  pare,  private  theatri- 
cals, I  think,  and  what  not,"  handing  him  the  card. 

" I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr.  Cargill;  ''indeed,  I 
either  had  a  ticket  myself,  or  I  saw  such  a  one  as  that." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party.  Doctor?"  said  the  Nabob. 

"Who  attend?  1?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Touchwood."  - 

"  But  are  you  quite  positive  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Touchwood,  who  had  ob- 
served, to  his  infinite  amusement,  that  the  learned  and  abstracted  scholar 
was  BO  conscious  of  his  own  peculiarities,  as  never  to  be  very  sure  on  any 
such  subject. 

"  Positive  1"  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  "  my  memory  is  so 
wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive  —  but  had  I  done  any  thing  so  far 
out  of  my  usual  way,  I  must  have  remembered  it,  one  would  think — and-^ 
(  ani  positive  I  was  not  there." 

"Neither  could  you.  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob,  laughing  at  the  process  by 
ifhich  his  friend  reasoned  himself  into  confidence ;  "  for  it  dia  not  take 
place — it  was  adjourned,  and  this  is  the  second  invitation — ^there  will  be  ont 
for  you,  as  you  had  a  'ird  to  the  former. — Come,  Doctor,  you  must  go-^yoo 
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Biul  go  —  you  and  I  will  so  together  —  I  as  an  Imaum  —  I  can  say  my  Bi- 
smillah  with  any  Hodgi  of  them  all  —  You  as  a  cardinal,  or  what  you  liko 
best." 

"  Who,  I  ? — it  is  unbecoming  my  station,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  the  cler- 
gyman— **a  folly  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  habits.'' 

**  AH  the  better — ^you  shall  change  your  habits.'' 

"You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr.  Gargill,"  said  Mrs.  Dods; 
''for  it's  maybe  the  last  sight  ye  may  see  of  Miss  Mowbray  —  they  say  she 
w  to  be  married  and  off  to  England  ane  of  thae  odd-Ksome-shortlies,  wi'  some 
of  the  gowks  about  the  Waal  down-by."  * 

"  Married  I"  said  the  clergyman ;  '*  it  is  impossible  I" 

*'But  Where's  the  impos8ibility,  Mr.  Cargill,  when  ye  see  folk  marrr 
efvery  day,  and  buckle  them  yoursell  into  the  bargain  ?  —  Maybe  ye  think 
the  puir  lassie  has  a  bee  in  her  bannet ;  but  ye  ken  yoursell  if  naebody  but 
wise  folk  were  to  marry,  the  warld  wad  be  ill  peopled.  I  think  it's  the  wise 
folk  that  keep  single,  like  yoursell  and  me,  Mr.  Cargill. — Qude  guide  as  I— 
are  ye  weel  ?  — ^  will  ye  taste  a  drap  o'  something  V 

**  Sniff  at  my  ottar  of  roses,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  the  scent  would 
reyive  the  dead — why,  what  in  the^deyil's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this-* 
you  were  quite  well  just  now." 

"  A  sudaen  qualm,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  recoyering  himself. 

*'  Oh !  Mr.  Cargill,"  said  Dame  Dods,  **  this  comes  of  your  lang  fasts." 

"  Right,  dame,"  subjoined  Mr.  Touchwood ;  **  and  of  breaking  them  with 
•our  mdk  and  pease  bannock — the  least  morsel  of  Christian  food  is  rejected 
by  the  stomach,  just  as  a  small  gentleman  refuses  the  yisit  of  a  creditable 
ueighboar,  lest  he  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land —  ha !  ha  I" 

"  And  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  being  mar- 
ried ?"  said  the  clergyman. 

'*  Troth  is  there,"  said  the  dame ;  "  it's  trotting  Nelly's  news ;  and  though 
iihe  likes  a  drappie,  I  dinna  think  she  would  inyent  a  lee  or  carry  ane  — at 
least  to  me,  that  am  a  gude  customer." 

"This  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

'*  In  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dods ;  '*  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame 
if  they  should  employ  the  tinkling  cymbal  they  ca'  Chatterly,  and  sic  a 
Presbyterian  trumpet  as  yoursell  in  the  land,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and  if  ye  will 
take  a  fule's  adyice,  ye  wmna  let  the  multure  be  ta'en  by  your  ain  mill, 
Mr.  Cargill." 

'*  True,  true,  good  Mother  Dods,"  said  the  Nabob ;  **  gloyes  and  hat-bands 
are  things  to  be  looked  after,  and  Mr.  Cargill  had  better  go  down  to  this 
cursed  festivity  with  me,  in  order  to  see  afler  his  own  interest." 

"  I  must  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  the  clergyman,  still  in  a  brown 
■tody. 

"  Right,  right,  my  boy  of  blackletter,"  said  the  Nabob ;  **  with  me  you 
shall  go,  and  we'll  bring  them  to  submission  to  mother-church,  I  warrant 
jou — -Why,  the  idea  of  being  cheated  in  such  a  way,  would  scare  a  Santon 
out  of  his  trance.  —  What  dress  will  you  wear?" 

"  My  own,  to  be  sore,"  said  the  divine,  starting  from  his  reverie. 

"  True,  thou  art  right  again  —  they  may  want  to  knit  the  knot  on  the 
•pot,  and  who  would  be  married  by  a  parson  in  masquerade  ?  —  We  go  to 
toe  entertainment  though  —  it  is  a  dune  thing." 

The  clergyman  assented,  provided  he  should  receive  an  invitation;  and 
as  that  was  found  at  the  Manse,  he  had  no  excuse  fur  retracting,  even  if  he 
aad  seemed  to  desire  ^ae. 
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OmmI  Bastet.  —-  W«  ((ipntlraien.  whoae  carriafn  na  oa  tto 
four  acaa,  are  ipt  to  hare  a  wheel  ont  of  unler. 

Thb  Fbotoixd  HuiBAjn. 

Ovm  history  mast  now  look  a  little  backwards ;  and  althoagh  it  is  rathaf 
foreien  to  our  natural  style  of  composition,  it  must  speak  more  in  natratiTe, 
and  TeuB  in  dialogue,  rather  telling  what  happened,  tnan  its  effects  upon  tbs 
actors.  Our  promise,  however,  is  only  conditional,  for  we  foresee  temptar* 
tions  which  may  render  it  difficult  for  us  exactly  to  keep  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Earl  of  Ethorington  at  the  sialutiferoos  fountain 
of  St.  Rooan's  had  produced  the  strongest  sensation ;  especially,  as  it  was 
joined  with  the  singular  accident  of  the  attempt  upon  his  lordship's  person, 
as  he  took  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  upon  foot,  at  a  distance  from  his 
equipage  and  servants.  The  gallantry  with  which  he  beat  off  the  highway- 
man, was  only  equal  to  his  generosity ;  for  he  declined  making  any  re- 
searches after  the  poor  devil,  although  his  lordship  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  "three  black  Graces,"  as  they  have  been  termed  by  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  companions  of  our  time,  Liaw  and  Physic  hastened  to  do 
homage  to  Lord  Etherington,  represented  by  Mr.  ftfeiklewham  and  Dr. 
Quackleben  ;  while  Divinity,  as  favourable,  though  more  coy,  in  the  person 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Ohatterly,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  offer  any  servioe  in 
her  power. 

For  the  honourable  reason  already  assigned,  his  lordship,  after  thanking 
Mr.  Meiklewham,  and  hinting,  that  he  might  have  different  occasion  for 
his  services,  declined  his  offer  to  search  out  the  delinquent  by  whom  he  had 
been  wounded  ;  while  to  the  care  of  the  Doctor  he  subjected  the  cure  of  a 
smart  flesh-wound  in  the  arm,  together  with  a  slight  scratch  on  the  temple; 
and  so  very  genteel  was  his  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  that  the  Doctor,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  safety,  enjoined  him  a  month's  course  of  the  waters,  if 
ho  would  enjoy  the  comK)rt  of  a  complete  and  perfect  recovery.  Nothing  so 
frequent,  he  could  assure  his  lordship,  as  the  opening  of  cicatrized  wounds;- 
and  the  waters  of  St.  Ronan's  spring  being,  according  to  Dr.  Quackleben,  a 
remedy  for  all  the  troubles  which  ncsh  is  heir  to,  could  not  fail  to  equal 
those  of  Barege,  in  facilitating  the  discharge  of  all  splinters  or  extraneous 
matter,  which  a  bullet  may  chance  to  incorporate  witn  the  human  frame,  tc 
its  great  annoyance.  For  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  although  he  could  not 
declare  the  waters  which  he  patronized  to  be  an  absolute  panphanmrcon, 
yet  he  would  with  word  and  pen  maintain,  that  they  possessed  the  princi 

fal  virtues  of  the  most  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  the  known  world, 
o  short,  the  love  of  Alpheus  for  Arcthusa  was  a  mere  jest,  compared  to 
that  which  the  Doctor  entertained  for  his  favourite  fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much  illustrated  these  scenes 
of  convalescence  and  of  gaiet}^  was  not  at  first  seen  so  much  at  the  ordinary, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  hope  of  the  worthy  com- 

J}any  assembled.     Ills  health  and  his  wound  proved  an  excuse  for  making 
lis  visits  to  the  society  few  and  f\ir  between. 

But  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  person  were  infinitely  captivat- 
ing; and  even  the  carnation-coloured  silk  handkerchief,  which  suspended 
his  wounded  arm,  together  with  the  paleness  and  languor  which  (>)8fl  of 
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blood  had  left  on  his  hnndsome  and  open  countenance,  gave  a  grace  to  th< 
whole  person,  which  many  of  the  ladies  declared  irresistible.  All  contended 
for  his  notice,  attracted  nt  once  bj  his  affability,  and  piqued  hy  the  calm 
and  easy  nonchalance  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.  The  schemine 
and  selfish  Mowbray,  the  coarse-minded  and  brutal  Sir  Bingo,  accustomed 
to  consider  themselves,  and  to  he  considered,  as  the  first  men  of  the  party, 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  But  chiefly  Lady  Penelope  threw 
out  the  captivations  of  her  wit  and  her  literature  ;  while  Lady  Binks,  trust* 
ing  to  her  natural  charms,  endeavoured  equally  to  attract  his  notice.  The 
other  nymphs  of  the  Spaw  held  a  little  back,  upon  the  principle  of  that 
politeness,  which,  at  continental  hunting  parties,  affords  the  first  shot  at  a 
fine  piece  of  game,  to  the  person  of  the  highest  rank  present ;  but  the  thought 
throbbed  in  many  a  fair  hosom,  that  their  ladyships  might  miss  their  aim, 
in  spite  of  the  advantages  thus  allowed  them,  and  that  there  might  then  bo 
room  for  less  exalted,  but  perhaps  not  less  skilful,  markswomen,  to  try 
their  chance. 

But  while  the  Earl  thus  withdrew  from  puhlic  society,  it  was  necessary, 
at  least  natural,  that  he  should  choose  some  one  with  whom  to  share  the 
politude  of  his  own  apartment ;  and  Mowbray,  superior  in  rank  to  the  halt- 
pay  whisky-drinking  Captain  MacTurk  —  in  dash  to  Winterblossom,  who 
was  broken  down,  and  turned  twaddler — and  in  tact  and  sense  to  Sir  Bingo 
Binks — easily  manoeuvred  himself  in  to  his  lordship's  more  intimate  society; 
and  internally  thanking  the  honest  footpad,  whose  bullet  had  been  the  in- 
direct means  of  secluding  his  intended  victim  from  all  society  but  his  own, 
he  gradually  began  to  feel  the  way,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his  antagonist, 
at  the  various  games  of  skill  and  hazard  which  he  introduced,  apparently 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  a  sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham,  who  felt,  or  affected,  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  his 
patron's  success,  and  who  watched  every  opportunity  to  inquire  how  his 
schemes  advanced,  received  at  first  such  favourable  accounts  as  made  him 
grin  from  ear  to  ear,  rub  his  hands,  and  chuckle  forth  such  bursts  of  glee  as 
only  the  success  of  triumphant  roguery  could  have  extorted  from  him. 
Mowbray  looked  grave,  however,  and  checked  his  mirth. 

**  There  was  something  in  it  after  all,"  he  said,  "  that  he  could  not  per- 
fectly understand.  £therington,  an  used  hand  —  d— 4  sharp  —  up  to  every 
thing,  and  yet  he  lost  his  money  like  a  baby." 

"And  what  the  matter  how  ne  loses  it,  so  you  win  it  like  a  man  ?"  said 
his  l^gftl  friend  and  adviser. 

"why,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowbray  —  "were  it  not  that  I. 
think  he  has  scarce  the  impudence  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  succeed,  curse 
me  but  I  should  think  he  was  coming  the  old  soldier  over  me,  and  keeping 
up  his  game. — But  no — he  can  scarce  have  the  impudence  to  think  of  that. 
—  I  find,  however,  that  he  has  done  Wolverine  —  cleaned  out  poor  Tom  — 
though  Tom  wrote  to  me  the  precise  contrary,  yet  the  truth  has  since  come 
out — Well,  I  shall  avenge  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  is  to  be  had  as  well  as 
other  folks." 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  affected  sympathy, 
*  ye  ken  your  own  ways  best — but  the  heavens  will  bless  a  moderate  mind. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  you  ruin  this  poor  l&d,  fuTidiltts,  that  is  to  say,  out 
and  out. — To  lose  some  of  the  ready  will  do  him  no  great  harm,  and  maybo 
give  him  a  lesson  he  may  be  the  better  of  as  long  as  he  lives  —  but  I  wad 
not,  as  an  honest  man,  wish  you  to  go  deeper  —  you  should  spare  the  lad, 
air.  Mowbray." 

"Who  spared  me,  Meiklewham  ?"  said  Mowbray,  with  a  look  and  tone  of 
deep  emphasis  —  **No,  no  —  he  must  go  through  the  mill — money  and 
money's  worth. — His  seat  is  called  Oakendale — think  of  that,  Mick — Oaken* 
daJe !  Oh,  name  of  thrice  happy  augury  I  —  Speak  not  of  mercy,  Mick  --• 
the  squirrels  of  Oakendale  must  be  dismounted,  and  learn  to  go  a-foot.  ■— 

Vol.  VIIL  —  27 
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What  ii'eroj  can  the  wandering  lord  of  Troy  expect  among  the  GreekaT  — 
The  Qreeks  1— I  am  a  very  Suliote — ^the  bravest  of  Greeks. 

*  I  think  not  of  pitv,  T  think  not  of  fear. 
He  neither  niusi  know  who  woald  lenre  the  Vizier.' 

And  necessity^  Mick,"  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  something  altered,  "  ne- 
oessitv  is  as  unrelenting  a  leader  as  any  Vizier  or  Pacha,  whom  Scanderbeg 
ever  fought  with,  or  Byron  has  sun^." 

Meiklewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a  sound  betwixt  a  whine, 
a  chuckle,  and  a  groan ;  tne  first  being  designed  to  express  his  pretended 
pity  for  the  destined  victim ;  the  second  his  sympathy  with  his  patron's 
prospects  of  success ;  and  the  third  being  a  whistle  admonitory  of  the  dan- 
gerous courses  through  which  his  object  was  to  be  pursued. 

Suliote  as  he  boasted  himself,  Mowbray  had,  soon  after  this  oonversatioiiy 
some  reason  to  admit  that, 

"  When  Greek  meete  Greek,  then  oomea  the  tag  of  war." 

The  light  skirmishing  between  the  parties  was  ended,  and  the  serious  battle 
commenced  with  some  caution  on  either  side;  each  perhaps  desirous  of 
being  master  of  his  opponent's  system  of  tactics,  before  exposing  his  own. 
Piquet,  the  most  beautiful  game  at  which  a  man  can  make  sacrifice  of  his 
fortune,  was  one  with  which  Mowbray  had,  for  his  misfortune  perhaps,  been 
accounted,  from  an  early  age,  a  great  proficient,  and  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  with  less  experience,  proved  no  novice.  They  now  played  for 
such  stakes  as  Mowbray's  state  oi  fortune  rendered  considerable  to  him, 
though  his  antagonist  appeared  not  to  regard  the  amount.  And  they  played 
with  various  success ;  for,  though  Mowbray  at  times  returned  with  a  smile 
of  confidence  the  inquiring  looks  of  his  friend  Meiklewham,  there  were  other 
occasions  on  which  he  seemed  to  evade  them,  as  if  his  own  had  a  sad  con- 
fession to  make  in  reply. 

These  alternations,  though  frequent,  did  not  occupy,  after  all,  many  days ; 
for  Mowbray,  a  friend  of  all  hours,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Lord  Ether- 
ington's  apartment,  and  these  few  days  were  days  of  battle.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  his  lordship  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  the  party  at 
Shaws-Castle,  and  Miss  Mowbray's  health  being  announced  as  restored,  that 
proposal  wa«  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  the 
nature  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  explain.  Cards  were 
anew  issued  to  all  those  who  had  been  formerly  included  in  the  invitation, 
and  of  course  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  as  formerly  a  resident  at  the  Well,  and  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  bein^  previously  agreed  among  the  ladies,  that  a 
Nabob,  though  sometimes  a  dingy  or  damaged  commodity,  was  not  to  be 
rashly  or  unnecessarily  neglected.  As  to  the  parson,  he  had  been  asked, 
of  course,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mowbray  house,  not  to  he  left  out 
when  the  friends  of  the  family  were  invited  on  a  great  scale ;  but  his  habits 
were  well  known,  and  it  was  no  more  expected  that  he  would  leave  his 
manse  on  such  an  occasion,  than  that  the  kirk  should  loosen  itself  from  its 
foundations. 

It  was  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  that  the  Laird  of  St. 
Ronan's  suddenly  entered  Meiklewham's  private  apartment  with  looks  of 
exultation.  The  worthy  scribe  turned  his  spectacled  nose  towards  his  pa- 
tron, and  holding  in  one  hand  the  bunch  of  papers  which  he  had  been  just 
perusing,  and  in  the  other  the  tape  with  which  he  was  about  to  tie  them  up 
again,  suspended  that  operation  to  await  with  open  eyes  and  ears  the  com- 
munication of  Mowbray. 

"I  have  done  him  I"  he  said,  exultingly,  yet  in  a  tone  of  voice  lowered 
almost  to  a  whisper;  "capoted  his  lordship  for  this  bout  —  doubled  my 
capital,  Mick,  and  something  more.  —  Hush,  don't  interrupt  me  —  we  must 
think  of  Clara  now  —  she  must  share  the  sunshine,  should  it  prove  bat  ■ 
blink  before  a  storm. — You  know,  Mick,  these  two  d — d  women,  lady  V^ 
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nelop6  and  tne  Binks,  have  settled  that  they  will  have  something  like  a  hcU 
pare  on  tins  occasion,  a  sort  ot  theatrical  exhibition,  and  that  those  wh^ 
nke  it  shall  be  dressed  in  character.  —  I  know  their  meaning  —  they  think 
Clara  has  no  dress  fit  for  such  foolery,  and  so  they  hope  to  eclipse  her ;  Lady 
Pen,  with  her  old-fashioned  ill-set  diamonds,  and  my  Lady  Sinks,  with  the 
new-fashioned  finery  which  she  swopt  her  character  for.     But  Clara  shan't 

be  burne  down  so,  by 1     I  got  that  affected  slut.  Lady  Binks's  maid, 

to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind  on,  and  she  is  to  wear  a  Gre- 
cian habit,  forsooth,  like  one  of  Will  Allan's  Eastern  subjects.  But  here's 
the  rub — there  is  only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  that  is  worth  show- 
ing off  in,  and  that  is  at  the  Gallery  of  Fashion.  Now,  Mick,  my  friend, 
that  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other  trankums  of  muslin,  and 
lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you  will  find  marked  in  the  paper  there.  —  Senc* 
instantly  and  secure  it,  for,  as  Lady  Binks  writes  by  to-morrow's  post,  your 
order  can  go  by  to-night's  mail. — There  is  a  note  for  100/." 

From  a  mechanical  habit  of  never  refusing  any  thing,  Meiklewham 
readily  took  the  note,  but  having  looked  at  it  through  his  spectacles,  he 
cuntioued  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  as  he  remonstrated  with  his  patron. — '*  This 
IB  a'  very  kindly  meant,  St.  Ronan's  —  very  kindly  meant ;  and  I  wad  be 
the  last  to  say  that  Miss  Clara  does  not  merit  respect  and  kindness  at  your 
hand ;  hot  I  doubt  mickle  if  she  wad  care  a  bodle  for  thae  braw  things.  Ye 
ken  yoursell,  she  seldom  alters  her  fashions.  Od,  she  thinks  her  riding- 
habit  dress  eneugh  for  ony  company ;  and  if  you  were  ganging  by  good 
looks,  80  it  is  —  if  she  had  a  thought  mair  colour,  poor  dear." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mowbray,  impatiently,  **let  me  alone  to  reconcile  a 
woman  and  a  fine  dress." 

*'  To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer ;  "  but,  after  a',  now,  wad  it 
DO  be  better  to  lay  by  this  hundred  pound  in  Tam  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the 
young  lady  should  want  it  afterhand,  just  for  a  sair  foot?" 

'*  You  are  a  fool,  Mick ;  what  signifies  healing  a  sore  foot,  when  there 
will  be  a  broken  heart  in  the  case  ? — No,  no — get  the  things  as  I  desire  you 
—we  will  blaze  them  down  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps  it  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  proper  dash." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Meiklewham ;  "  but  this 
young  Earl  —  hae  ye  found  the  weak  point  ?  —  Can  ye  get  a  decernititre 
against  him,  with  expenses  ? — that  is  the  question." 

**  I  wish  I  could  answer  it,"  said  Mowbray,  thoughtfully.  —  *'  Confound 
the  fellow — he  is  a  cut  above  me  in  rank  and  in  society  too — ^belongs  to  the 
great  clubs,  and  is  in  with  the  Superlatives  and  Inacccssibles,  and  all  that 
sort  of  folk.  —  My  training  has  been  a  peg  lower  —  but,  hang  it,  there  are 
better  dogs  bred  in  the  kennel  than  m  the  parlour.  I  am  up  to  him,  I 
think  —  at  least  I  will  soon  know,  Mick,  whether  I  am  or  no,  and  that  is 
always  one  comfort.  Never  mind  —  do  you  execute  my  commission,  and 
take  care  you  name  no  names — I  must  save  my  little  Abigail's  reputation." 
They  parted,  Meiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's  commission — his  patron 
to  bring  to  the  test  those  hopes,  the  uncertainty  of  which  he  could  not  dis- 
guise from  his  own  sazacity. 

Trusting  to  the  continuance  of  his  run  of  luck,  Mowbray  resolved  to  bring 
affairs  to  a  crisis  that  same  evening.  Every  thine  seemed  in  the  outset  to 
favour  his  purpose.  They  had  dined  together  in  Lord  Etherington's  apart- 
ments— hia  state  of  health  interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the  bottle,  and 
%  driszly  autumnal  evening  rendered  walking  disagreeable,  even  had  they 
gone  DO  farther  than  the  private  stable  where  Lord  Etheringtop's  horses 
were  kept,  under  the  care  of  a  groom  of  superior  skill.  Cards  were  nat^• 
rally,  almost  necessarily,  resorted  tq,  as  the  only  alternative  for  helping 
ftway  the  evening,  and  piquet  was,  as  formerly,  chosen  for  the  g^uno. 

Lord  Etherington  seemed  at  first  indolently  careless  and  indifferent  about 
]u»  piATf  suffering  advantages  to  e8cape>  him,  of  which,  in  a  mo^^  t^ttentiyt 
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state  »f  mind,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  himself.  Mowbray  up- 
bruidtjd  him  wif.!  his  inattention,  and  proposed  a  deeper  stake,  in  order  to 
interest  him.  The  young  nobleman  cumphed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hands,  the  gamesters  became  both  deeply  engaged  in  watching  and  profit- 
ing by  the  changes  of  fortune.  These  were  so  many,  so  varied,  and  so 
unexpected,  that  the  very  souls  of  the  players  seemed  at  length  centred  in 
the  event  of  the  struggle :  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes,  the  accumulated 
sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  upon  each  side,  came  to  be  staked 
in  the  issue  of  the  game.  —  So  large  a  risk  included  all  those  funds  which 
Mowbray  commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  and  nearly  all  his  previoua 
winnings,  so  to  him  the  alternative  was  victory  or  ruin.  He  could  not  hide 
his  ngitation,  however  desirous  to  do  so.  He  drank  wine  to  supply  himself 
with  courage  —  he  drank  water  to  cool  his  agitation;  and  at  length  bent 
himself  to  play  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  he  felt  himself  enabled 
to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared  tolerably  equal,  and  the 
play  of  both  befitting  gamesters  who  had  dared  to  place  such  a  sum  on  the 
cast.  But,  as  it  drew  towards  a  conclusion,  fortune  altogether  deserted  him 
who  stood  most  in  need  of  her  favour,  and  Mowbray,  with  silent  despair, 
saw  his  fate  depend  on  a  single  trick,  and  that  with  every  odds  against  nim, 
for  Lord  £therington  was  elder  hand.  But  how  can  fortune's  favour  secure 
any  one  who  is  not  true  to  himself? — By  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
game,  which  could  only  have  been  expected  from  the  veriest  bungler  that 
ever  touched  a  card.  Lord  £therington  called  a  point  without  showing  it, 
and,  by  the  ordinary  rule,  Mowbray  was  entitled  to  count  his  own — and  in 
the  course  of  that  and  the  next  hand,  gained  the  game  and  swept  the  stakes. 
Lord  Etherington  showed  chagrin  and  displeasure,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
the  rigour  of  the  game  had  been  more  insisted  upon  than  in  courtesy  it 
ought  to  have  been,  when  men  were  playing  for  so  small  a  stake.  Mowbray 
did  not  understand  this  logic.  A  thousand  pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his 
eyes  no  nut-shells ;  the  rules  of  piquet  were  insisted  on  by  all  but  boys  and 
women ;  and  for  his  part,  he  had  rather  not  play  at  all  than  QOt  play  the 
game. 

**  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  the  £arl ;  "  for  on  my  soul, 
I  tiever  saw  so  disconsolate  a  visage  as  thine  during  that  unlucky  game — it 
withdrew  all  my  attention  from  my  hand ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  your  ruefnl 
oountenance  has  stood  me  in  a  thousand  pounds.  If  I  could  transfer  thy 
long  visage  to  canvass,  I  should  have  both  my  revenee  and  my  money ;  for 
a  correct  resemblance  would  be  worth  not  a  penny  less  than  the  original 
has  cost  me.'' 

**  You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  "  it  has  been 
well  paid  for ;  and  I  will  serve  you  in  ten  thousand  at  the  same  rate.  What 
say  you  7"  he  proceeded,  taking  up  and  shuffling  the  cards,  **  will  you  do 
yourself  more  justice  in  another  ^ame? — Revenue,  they  say,  is  sweet." 

*'  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  evening,"  said  the  £arl,  gravely ;  "  if  I 
had,  Mowbray,  you  might  come  by  the  worse.  I  do  not  always  call  a  point 
without  showing  it." 

*'  Your  lordship  is  out  of  humour  with  yourself  for  a  blunder  that  might 
happen  to  any  man  —  it  was  as  much  my  good  luck  as  a  good  hand  would 
have  been,  and  so  Fortune  be  praised." 

"  But  what  if  with  this  Fortune  had  nought  to  do  ?"  replied  Lord  Ether- 
ington. —  '*  What  if,  sitting  down  with  an  honest  fellow  and  a  friend  like 
yourself,  Mowbray,  a  man  should  rather  choose  to  lose  his  own  money, 
which  he  could  afford,  than  to  win  what  it  might  distress  his  friend  to  part 
with  ?" 

*'  Supposing  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my  lord,"  answered  Mow- 
bray, will)  felt  the  question  ticklish  —  **tur,  with  submission,  the  allegatiot 
Is  easily  made,  and  is  totally  incapable  of  proof —  I  should  say.  no  »ne  had 
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A  right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  particular,  or  to  suppose  that  I  played  fox 
a  higher  stake  than  was  convenient."  - 

'*  And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil,"  replied  Lord  £therington,  "  woula 
lose  his  money,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  into  the  boot  I  —  We  will  try 
it  another  way  —  Suppose  this  good-humoured  and  simple-minded  gamester 
had  a  favour  of  the  deepest  import  to  ask  of  his  friend,  and  judged  it  better 
to  prefer  his  reouest  to  a  winner  than  to  a  loser  V* 

**  If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord/'  replied  Mowbray,  ''it  is  necessary  I 
should  learn  now  I  can  oblige  your  lordship." 

"  That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be  recalled,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  pause  —  but  yet  it  must  be  said.  —  Mowbray,  you  have  a 
Bister.'' 

Mowbray  started. — "  I  have  indeed  a  sister,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  conceive 
no  case  in  which  her  name  can  enter  with  propriety  into  our  present  dis- 


cussion." 
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Again  in  the  menacing  mood  I"  said  Lord  £therington,  in  his  former 
tone ;  "  now  here  is  a  pretty  fellow — he  would  first  cut  my  throat  for  having 
won  a  thousand  pounds  from  me,  and  then  for  offering  to  make  his  sister  a 
eoantess  1" 

'*  A  countess,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mowbray ;  "you  are  but  jesting — ^you  bavs 
never  even  seen  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  Perhaps  not — but  what  then?  —  I  may  have  seen  her  picture,  as  Puff 
says  in  the  Critic,  or  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  rumour  —  or,  to  save  far- 
ther supposition,  as  I  see  they  render  you  impatient,  I  may  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  she  is  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  with  a  large 
fortune." 

"  What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mowbray,  recollecting  with 
alarm  some  claims,  which,  according  to  Meiklewham's  view  of  the  subject, 
his  sister  might  form  upon  his  property. — "  What  estate  ? — there  is  notbine 
belongs  to  our  family  save  these  lands  of  St.  Konan's,  or  what  is  lef^  of 
them ;  and  of  these  I  am,  my  lord,  an  undoubted  heir  of  entail  in  pos- 
session." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Earl,  '*  for  I  have  no  claim  on  your  mountain  realms 
here,  which  are,  doubtless, 

*  reoownM  of  old  • 

For  knights,  hiuI  iquirea,  and  t»runs  twld ;' 

my  views  respect  a  much  richer,  thoueh  less  romantic  domain-^ a  large 
manor,  hight  Nettlewood.  House,  old,  but  standing  in  the  midst  of  such 
glorious  oaks — three  thousand  acres  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  woodland, 
exclusive  of  the  two  closes,  occupied  by  Widow  Ilodee  and  Goodman 
Trampclod  —  manorial  rights  —  mines  and  minerals  —  and  the  devil  knows 
how  many  good  things  beside,  ail  lying  in  the  vale  of  Bever." 

"  And  what  has  my  sister  to  do  with  all  this  ?"  asked  Mowbray,  in  great 
surprise. 

** Nothing;  but  that  it  belongs  to  her  when  she  becomes  Countess  of 
Etherington." 

'*  It  is,  then,  your  lordship's  property  already  ?" 

**  No,  by  Jove !  nor  can  it,  unless  your  sister  honours  me  with  her  appro* 
bation  of  my  suit,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  This  \A  a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  of  Lady  Penelope's  charades,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Mowbray ;  *'  I  must  call  in  the  assistance  3f  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Chatterly." 

*'  You  shall  not  need,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  I  will  give  you  the  key, 
but  listen  to  me  with  patience. — You  know  that  we  nobles  of  England,  less 
jealous  of  our  sixtt^en  quarters  than  those  on  the  continent,  do  not  take 
4com  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with  a  little  cloth  of  gold  from  the  city ; 
and  my  grandfather  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  wealthy  wife  with  a  halting 
ff^igre**. — rather  a  singular  circumstance,  considering  that  her  father  '▼as 

2l 
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A  coi^Ktrrinan  nf  yours.  She  had  a  brother,  however,  still  more  wealth j 
Kian  hersotf,  and  who  increased  his  fortune  by  continuing  to  carry  on  Uie 
(raile  which  had  first  enriched  his  family.  At  length  he  summed  up  his  books, 
washed  his  hands  of  commerce,  and  retired  to  Nettlewood.  to  become  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  here  my  much  respected  grand-uncle  was  seized  with  the  rage 
of  making  himself  a  man  of  consequence.  He  tried  what  marrying  a 
woman  of  family  would  do ;  but  he  soon  found  that  whatever  advantage  his 
family  might  derive  from  bis  doing  so,  his  own  condition  was  but  little 
illustrated.  He  next  resolved  to  become  a  man  of  family  himself.  His 
father  had  left  Scotland  when  very  young,  and  bore,  I  blush  to  say,  the  vul- 
gar name  of  Scrogie.  This  hapless  dissyllable  my  uncle  carried  in  person 
to  the  herald  office  in  Scotland ;  but  neither  Lyon,  nor  Marchmont,  nor  Islay, 
nor  Snadoun,  neither  herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  patronize  Scrogie.-^* 
Scrogie  1 — there  could  nothing  be  made  out  of  it — so  that  my  worthv  relative 
had  recourse  to  the  surer  side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his  dignity 
on  his  mother's  name  of  Mowbray.  In  this  he  was  much  more  successful, 
and  I  believe  some  sly  fellow  stole  for  him  a  slip  from  your  own  family  tree, 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Konan's,  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  never  missed. 
At  any  rate,  for  his  argent  and  or,  he  got  a  handsome  piece  of  parchment, 
blazoned  with  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray,  to  be  borne  quarterly,  with  three 
stunted  or  scrog-bushes  for  Scrogie,  and  became  thenceforth  Mr.  Sc/ogie 
Mowbray,  or  rather,  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Reginald  (his  former  Christian 
name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had  a  son  who  most  undutifally 
laughed  at  all  this,  refused  the  honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and 
insisted  on  retaining  his  father's  original  appellative  of  Scrogie,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  liis  said  father's  ears,  and  damage  of  his  temper." 

**  Why,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbrav,  *•  I  own  I  should  hare 
preferred  fiy  own  name,  and  I  think  the  old  gentleman's  taste  rather  better 
than  the  young  one's." 

'*  True ;  but  both  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with  a  happy  obstinacy  of 
temper,  whether  derived  from  Mowbray  or  Scrogie  I  know  not,  but  which 
led  them  so  often  into  opposition,  that  the  offended  father,  Reginald  S.  Mow- 
bray, turned  his  recusant  son,  Scrogie,  fairly  out  of  doors ;  and  the  fellow 
would  have  paid  for  his  plebeian  spirit  with  a  vengeance,  had  he  not  found 
refuge  with  a  surviving  partner  of  the  original  Scrosie  of  all,  who  atil) 
carried  on  the  lucrative  branch  of  traffic  by  which  the  family  had  been  first 
enriched.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  account,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  for  the 
singular  predicament  in  which  I  now  find  myself  placed." 

*'  Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray ;  '*  there  is  no  denying  the  singo- 
larity  of  your  storv,  and  I  presume  you  are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  each 
an  extraordinary  aotail." 

'*  Entirely  so,  upon  my  honour — and  a  most  serious  matter  it  is,  you  will 
presently  find.  When  my  worthy  uncle,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray,  (for  I  will  not 
call  him  Scrogie  even  in  the  grave,)  paid  his  debts  to  nature,  every  body 
concluded  he  would  be  found  to  have  disinherited  his  son,  the  un^filial 
Scrogie,  and  so  far  everybody  was  right — but  it  was  also  generally  believed 
that  he  would  settle  the  estate  on  my  father,  Lord  Etherington,  the  son  of 
his  sister,  and  therein  every  one  was  wrong.  For  my  excellent  grand-uncle 
bad  pondered  with  himself,  that  the  favoured  name  of  Mowbray  would  take 
no  advantage,  and  attain  no  additional  elevation,  if  Lis  estate  of  Nettlewood 
(otherwise  called  Mowbray-Park)  should  descend  to  our  family  without  any 
condition ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me, 
then  a  schoolboy,  on  condition  that  I  should,  before  attaining  the  age  ol 
twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  myself  in  holy  wedlock  a  young  lady  of  good 
fame,  of  the  name  of  Mowbray,  and,  by  preference,  of  the  house  of  St. 
Konan's,  should  a  damsel  of  this  house  exist. — Now  my  riddle  is  read." 

*'  And  a  very  extraordinarv  one  it  is,"  replied  Mowbray,  thoughtfully 

'*  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  laying  his  hwX  on  lui 
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Bhoalder ;  "  you  think  the  story  will  bear  a  grain  of  a  scrapie  of  doubt,  li 
not  a  whole  scruple  itself?" 

•*  At  lesist,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  your  lordship  will  allow,  that. 
being  Miss  Mowbray's  only  near  relation,  and  sole  guardian,  1  may,  without 
offence,  pause  upon  a  suit  for  her  hand,  made  under  such  odd  circumstances." 

**  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my  rank  or  fortune,  I  can 
give,  of  coarse,  the  most  satisfactory  references,"  said  the  Earl  of  £therington. 

"That  I  can  easily  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray;  "nor  do  I  in  the 
least  fear  deception,  where  detection  would  be  so  easy.    Your  lordship's 

Eroceedings  towards  me,  too,"  (with  a  conscious  glance  at  the  bills  he  still 
eld  in  his  hand,)  "have,  I  admit,  been  such  as  to  intimate  some  such  deep 
cause  of  interest  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  state.  But  it  seems  strange 
that  your  lordship  should  have  permitted  years  to  glide  away,  without  so 
much  as  inquiring  after  the  youns  lady,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  only  person 
qualified,  as  your  grand-uncle's  will  requires,  with  whom  you  can  form  an 
alliance.  It  appears  to  me,  that  long  before  now,  this  matter  ought  to  have 
been  investigated ;  and  that,  even  now,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  and 
more  decorous  to  have  at  least  seen  my  sister  before  proposing  for  her 
band." 

"  On  the  first  point,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "  I  am 
free  to  own  to  you,  that,  without  meaning  your  sister  the  least  affront,  I 
would  have  got  rid  of  this  clause  if  I  could ;  for  every  man  would  fain 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  I  feel  no  hurry  to  marry  at  all.  But  the 
rogue-lawyers,  after  taking  fees,  and  keeping  me  in  hand  for  years,  have  at 
length  roundly  told  me  the  clause  must  be  complied  with,  or  Nettlewood 
must  have  another  master.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  come  down  here  in  per> 
son  in  order  to  address  the  fair  lady  ;  but  as  accident  has  hitherto  prevented 
my  seeing  her,  and  as  I  found  in  her  brother  a  man  who  understands  the 
woild,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
in  the  outset  to  make  you  my  friend.  Truth  is,  I  shall  be  twenty-five  in  the 
coui3e  of  a  month  ;  and  without  your  favour,  and  the  opportunities  which 
only  you  can  afford  me,  that  seems  a  short  time  to  woo  and  win  a  lady  of 
Miss  Mowbray's  merit." 

"  And  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  form  this  proposed  alliance, 
my  lord?"  said  Mowbray. 

"  The  bequest  of  my  grand-uncle  lapses,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  fair  Nettle- 
wood,  with  Its  old  house,  and  older  oaks,  manorial  rights,  Hodge  Trampclod, 
and  all,  devolves  on  a  certain  cousin-german  of  mine,  whom  Heaven  of 
his  mercy  confound  1" 

"  You  have  left  yourself  little  time  to  prevent  such  an  event,  my  lord," 
said  Mowbray ;  *'  but  things  being  as  I  now  see  them,  you  shall  have  what 
interest  I  can  give  you  in  the  affair. — We  must  stana,  however,  on  more 
equal  terms,  my  lord — I  will  condescend  so  far  as  to  allow  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  for  me  at  this  moment  to  have  lost  that  game,  but  I 
eannot  in  the  circumstances  think  of  acting  as  if  I  had  fairly  won  it.  We 
must  draw  stakes,  my  lord." 

"  Not  a  word  of  that,  if  you  really  mean  me  kindly,  my  dear  Mowbray. 
The  blunder  was  a  real  one,  for  I  was  indeed  thinking,  as  you  may  suppose, 
on  other  things  than  the  showing  my  point — All  was  fairly  lost  and  won.— 
2  hope  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  offering  real  services,  which  may  per- 
haps give  me  some  right  to  your  partial  regard — at  present  we  are  on  equal 
footing  on  all  sides — perfectly  so." 

■  '*  If  your  lordship  thhiks  so,"  said  Mowbray,-^and  then  passing  rapidly 
10  what  he  felt  he  could  say  with  more  confidence,  —  "  Indeed,  at  any  rate, 
no  personal  obligation  to  myself  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full  duty  as 
^ardian  to  my  sister." 

"  Unquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  el.se,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

'*  I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  is  quite  serious  in  you 
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propORal ;  itid  that  it  is  not  to  be  withdrawn,  even  if  upon  acquaintanM 
with  Miss  Mowbray,  you  should  not  perhaps  think  her  so  deserving  of  your 
lordship's  attentions,  as  report  may  have  spoken  her." 

**  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  •*  the  treaty  between  you  and  mo 
shall  be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a  sovereign  prince,  demanding  in  marriage 
the  sister  of  a  neighbouring  monarch,  whom,  according  to  royal  etiquette* 
he  neither  has  seen  nor  could  see.  I  have  been  quite  frank  with  you,  and 
I  have  stated  to  you  that  my  present  motives  for  entering  upon  negotiation 
are  not  personal,  but  territorial ;  when  I  know  Miss  Mowbray,  I  hiye  no 
doubt  they  will  be  otherwise.    I  have  heard  she  is  beautiful.'^ 

**  Something  of  the  palest,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  is  lost  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  that  which  it  is  easiest  to  replace." 

"  Dispositions,  my  lord,  may  differ,"  said  Mowbray,  "  without  faults  on 
either  side.  I  presume  your  lordship  has  inquired  into  my  sister's.  She 
is  amiable,  accomplished,  sensible,  and  high-spirited;  but  yet " 

'*  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  spare  you  the  pain  of  speak- 
ing out.  I  have  heard  Miss  Mowbray  is  in  some  respects  —  particular;  to 
use  a  broader  word  —  a  little  whimsical.  —  No  matter.  She  will  have  the 
less  to  learn  when  she  becomes  a  countess,  and  a  woman  of  fashion." 

"Are  you  serious,  my  lord?"  said  Mowbray. 

"I  am  —  and  I  will  speak  my  mind  still  more  plainly.  I  have  a  good 
temper,  and  excellent  spirits,  and  can  endure  a  good  deal  of  singularity  in 
those  I  live  with.  I  have  no  doubt  your  sister  and  I  will  live  happily  to- 
gether— But  in  case  it  should  prove  otherwise,  arrangements  may  be  made 
previously,  which  will  enable  us  in  certain  circumstances  to  live  happily 
apart.     My  own  estate  is  large,  and  Nettlewood  will  bear  dividing." 

**  Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray,  *'  1  have  little  more  to  say — nothing  indeed 
remains  for  inouiry,  so  far  as  your  lordship  is  concerned.  But  my  sister 
must  have  free  liberty  of  choice — so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  lordship's 
suit  has  my  interest." 

**  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing  ?" 

*'  With  Clara's  approbation — certainly,"  answered  Mowbray. 

'*  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance  on  the  young  lady's 
part?"  said  the  youns  peer.^ 

"  I  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  *'  as  I 
presume  there  is  no  reason  for  any  ;  but  young  ladies  will  be  capricious, 
and  if  Clara,  after  I  have  done  an4  said  all  that  a  brother  ought  to  do, 
should  remain  repugnant,  there  is  a  point  in  the  exertion  of  my  influence 
which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the  apartment,  then 
paused,  and  said,  in  a  grave  and  doubtful  tone,  '*  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am 
bound,  and  the  young  lady  is  free,  Mowbray.     Is  this  quite  fair  7" 

"  It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  my  lord,  where  a  gentleman  proposes 
for  a  lady,"  answered  Mowbray ;  *'  he  must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by 
his  offer,  until,  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  rejected.  It  is 
not  my  fault  that  your  lordship  has  declared  your  wishes  to  me,  before  as- 
certaining Clara's  inclination.  But  while  as  yet  the  matter  is  between  our- 
selves— I  make  you  welcome  to  draw  back  if  you  think  proper.  Clara 
Mowbray  needs  not  push  for  a  catch-match." 

"  Nor  do  I  desire,  said  the  young  nobleman,  *'  any  time  to  consider  the 
resolution  which  I  have  confided  to  you.  I  am  not  in  the  least  fearful  that 
[  shall  change  my  mind  on  seeing  your  sister,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  l^y 
the  proposal  which  I  have  made  to  you. — If,  however,  you  feel  so  extremely 
delicately  on  my  account,"  he  continued,  **  I  can  see  and  even  converse  witjh 
Miss  Mowbray  at  this  fite  of  yours,  without  the  necessity  of  being  at  all 
presented  to  her — The  character  which  I  have  assumed  in  a  manner  u^T|9Sft 
me  to  wear  a  mask." 
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"  Certainly/'  said  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  **  and  I  am  glad,  for  both  our 
Bakes,  yoar  lordship  thinks  of  taking  a  little  law  upon  this  occasion." 

*'  I  shall  profit  nothing  by  it,''  said  the  £arl ;  "  my  doom  is  fixed  before  I 
start  —  but  if  this  mode  of  managing  the  matter  will  save  your  conscience, 
I  have  no  objection  to  it  —  it  cannot  consume  much  time,  which  is  what  I 
have  to  look  to." 

They  then  shook  hands  and  parted,  without  any  farther  discourse  whish 
eonld  interest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  glad  to  find  himself  alone,  in  order  to  think  oyer  what  had 
Lappened,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  which  at  present  was 
puzzling  even  to  himself.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  much  greater  advan- 
tages of  every  kind  might  accrue  to  himself  and  his  family  from  the  alli- 
ance of  the  wealthy  young  Earl,  than  could  have  been  derived  from  any 
share  of  his  spoils  which  he  had  proposed  to  gain  by  superior  address  in 
play,  or  greater  skill  on  the  turf.  But  his  pride  was  hurt  when  ho  recol- 
lected, that  he  had  placed  himself  entirely  m  Lord  Etherington's  power ; 
and  the  escape  from  absolute  ruin  which  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  his  opponent,  had  nothing  in  it  consolatory  to  his  wounded  feelings.. 
He  was  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he  recollected  how  completely  the 
proposed  victim  of  his  ingenuity  had  seen  through  his  schemes,  and  only 
abstained  from  baffling  them  entirely,  because  to  do  so  suited  best  with  his 
own.  There  was  a  shade  of  suspicion,  too,  which  he  could  not  entirely  erik 
dicate  from  his  mind. — What  occasion  had  this  young  nobleman  to  preface, 
by  the  voluntary  loss  of  a  brace  of  thousands,  a  proposal  which  must  haye 
been  acceptable  in  itself,  without  any  such  sacrifice  ?  And  why  should  he, 
after  all,  have  been  so  eager  to  secure  his  accession  to  the  proposed  alliance, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  it  ?  However  hurried 
for  time,  he  might  have  waited  the  event  at  least  of  the  entertainment  at 
Shaws-Castle,  at  which  Clara  was  necessarily  obliged  to  make  her  appear- 
ance.—  Yet  such  conduct,  however  unusual,  was  equally  inconsistent  wixa 
any  sinister  intentions ;  since  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  t^d 
the  declaration  of  his  views  upon  a  portionless  young  lady  of  family,  could 
scarcely  be  the  preface  to  any  unfair  practice.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
Mowbray  settled,  that  what  was  uncommon  in  the  Earl's  conduct  arose 
from  the  hasty  and  eager  disposition  of  a  rich  young  Englishman,  to  whom 
money  is  of  little  consequence,  and  who  is  too  headlong  in  pursuit  of  the 
favourite  plan  of  the  moment,  to  proceed  in  the  most  rational  or  most  ordi- 
nary manner.  If,  however,  there  should  prove  any  thing  farther  in  the 
matter  than  he  could  at  present  discover,  Mowbray  promised  himself  that 
the  utmost  circumspection  on  his  part  could  not  fail  to  discover  it,  and  that 
in  full  time  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  to  his  sister  or  himself. 

Immersed  m  such  cogitations,  he  avoided  the  inquisitive  presence  of  Mr. 
Meiklewham,  who,  as  usual,  had  been  watching  for  him  to  learn  how  mat- 
ters were  going  on ;  and  although  it  was  now  late,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  hastily  to  Shaws-Castle.  On  the  way,  he  deliberated  with  himself 
wai '.her  to  mention  to  his  sister  the  application  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to  receive  the  young  Earl,  as  a  suitor,  favoured 
with  her  brother  s  approbation.  "  But  no,  no,  no ;"  such  was  the  result  of 
his  contemplation.  *'  She  might  take  it  into  her  head  that  his  thoughts 
were  bent  less  upon  having  her  for  a  Countess,  than  on  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  his  grand-uncle's  estate.  We  must  keep  quiet,"  concluded  he, 
**  until  her  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments  may  appear  at  lefist 
to  have  some  influence  upon  his  choice,  we  must  say  nothing  till  tLii 
Vles»(Hl  entertainment  has  been  given  and  received.'' 

2l2 
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A   LETTER. 

"Has  he  m  long  held  oat  with  me  ontired. 
Ami  ttopa  be  now  tat  breathf— Well— Be  it  so." 

BlCHABO  nL 

MowBRAT  had  no  sooner  left  the  Ead's  apartment  than  the  latter  ootn 
minced  an  epistle  to  a  friend  and  associate,  wtiich  we  lay  before  the  reader 
av  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  views  and  motives  of  the  writer.     It  was 

addressed  to  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the regiment  of  Guards,  at  the  Qreen 

Dragon,  Harrogate,  and  was  of  the  following  tenor :  — 

"Dear  Harry, 
"  I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten  days  past,  anxiously  as  ever  man 
was  looked  for ;  and  have  now  to  charge  your  absence  as  high  treason  to 
your  sworn  allegiance.  Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like  one  of  Napoleon's 
new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  independence,  as  if  your  greatness  were 
of  your  own  making,  or  as  if  I  had  picked  you  out  of  the  whole  of  St  James's 
coffee-house  to  hold  my  back-hand,  for  your  sake,  forsooth,  not  for  my  own? 
Wherefore,  lay  aside  all  your  own  proper  business,  be  it  the  pursuit  of  dow- 
agers, or  the  plucking  of  pigeons,  ana  instantly  repair  to  thus  place,  where 
I  may  speedily  want  your  assistance.  —  ifay  want  it,  said  I?  Why,  most 
negligent  of  friends  and  allies,  I  have  wanted  it  already,  and  that  when  it 
might  have  done  me  yeoman's  service.  Know  that  I  have  had  an  affair 
since  I  came  hither — ^have  got  hurt  myself,  and  have  nearly  shot  my  friend; 
and  if  I  had,  I  might  have  been  hanged  for  it,  for  want  of  Harry  Jekyl  to 
bear  witness  in  my  favour.  I  was  so  far  on  my  road  to  this  place,  when, 
not  choosing,  for  certain  reasons,  to  pass  through  the  old  village,  I  struck 
by  a  footpath  into  the  woods  which  separate  it  from  the  new  Spaw,  leaving 
my  carriage  and  people  to  go  the  carriage-way.  I  had  not  walked  half  a  mile 
when  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  some  one  behind,  and,  looking  round,  what  should 
I  behold  but  the  face  in  the  world  which  I  most  cordially  hate  and  abhor  —  I 
mean  that  which  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  my  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin  and  counsellor.  Saint  Francis.  He  seemed  as  much  confounded  as  I  was 
at  our  unexpected  meeting;  and  it  was  a  minute  ere  he  found  breath  to  demand 
what  I  did  m  Scotland,  contrary  to  my  promise,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it. 
I  retaliated,  and  charged  him  with  being  here,  in  contradiction  to  his.     He 

i'ustified,  and  said  he  had  only  come  down  upon  the  express  information  that 
was  upon  my  road  to  St.  Ronan's.  Now,  Harry,  how  the  devil  should 
he  have  known  this,  hadstthou  been  quite  faithful?  for  I  am  sure,  to  no  eai 
but  thine  own  did  I  breathe  a  whisper  of  my  purpose.  —  Next,  with  th3 
insolent  assumption  of  superiority,  which  he  founds  on  what  he  calls  the 
rectitude  of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  should  both  withdraw  from  a  neigh* 
bourhood  into  which  we  could  bring  nothing  but  wretchedness.  —  I  have 
told  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  cope  with  the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that 
the  devil  gifts  him  with  on  such  occasions;  but  I  was  determined  he  should 
not  carry  the  day  this  time.  I  saw  no  chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put 
myself  into  a  towering  passion,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always  do  on 
short  notice.  I  charged  him  with  having  imposed  formerly  on  my  youth, 
and  made  himself  judge  of  my  rights;  and  I  accompanied  my  defiance  with 
the  strongest  terms  of  irony  and  contempt,  as  well  as  with  demand  of  instant 
satisfaction.  I  had  my  travelling  pistols  with  me,  (et  pour  cause,)  and,  *.i 
my  surprise,  my  gentleman  was  equullv  provided.  For  fair  plaj's  sake,  J 
made  him  take  one  of  my  pistols  —  right  Kuchenritterp  —  a  brar^  if  balb 
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in  eacb,  but  that  circumstance  I  forgot.  I  would  fain  have  argued  the 
matter  a  little  longer;  but  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  think  still,  that  the 
best  arguments  which  he  and  I  can  exchange,  must  come  from  the  point  o. 
the  sword,  or  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. — We  fired  nearly  together,  and  I 
think  both  dropped — I  am  sure  I  did»  but  recovered  in  a  minute,  with  a 
damaged  arm  and  a  scratch  on  the  temple  —  it  was  the  last  which  stunnea 
me  —  80  much  for  double-loaded  pistols.  My  friend  was  invisible,  and  i 
bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  to  the  Spaw,  bleeding  all  the  way  like  a  calf, 
and  tell  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bone  story  about  a  footpad,  which,  but  for 
my  earldom,  and  my  gory  locks,  no  living  soul  would  have  believed. 

"  Shortly  after,  when  i  had  been  instafled  in  a  sick  room,  I  had  the  mor 
tification  to  learn,  that  my  own  impatience  had  brought  all  this  mischief 
upon  me,  at  a  moment  when  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  rid  of  my  friend 
witboat  trouble,  had  I  but  let  him  eo  on  his  own  errand ;  for  it  seems  he 
had  an  appointment  that  morning  with  a  booby  Baronet,  who  is  said  to  be 
a  bullet-slitter,  and  would  perhaps  have  rid  me  of  Saint  Francis  without 
any  trouble  or  risk  on  my  part.  Meantime,  his  non-appearance  at  this 
rendezvous  has  placed  Master  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself, 
in  the  worst  odour  possible  with  the  gentry  at  the  Spring,  who  have  de- 
nounced him  as  a  coward  and  no  gentleman. — What  to  think  of  the  business 
myself,  I  know  not ;  and  I  much  want  your  assistance  to  see  what  can  have 
become  of  this  fellow,  who,  like  a  spectre  of  ill  omen,  has  so  often  thwarted 
and  baffled  my  best  plans.  My  own  confinement  renders  me  inactive, 
though  my  wound  is  fast  healing.  Dead  he  cannot  be ;  for  had  he  been 
mortally  wounded,  we  should  have  heard  of  him  somewhere  or  other  —  he 
could  not  have  vanished  from  the  earth  likd  a  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well 
and  sound  he  cannot  be ;  for,  besides  that  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  stagger  and 
drop,  firing  his  pistol  as  he  fell«  I  know  him  well  enough  to  swear,  that  had 
he  not  been  severely  wounded,  ho  would  have  first  pestered  me  with  his 
accursed  presence  and  assistance,  and  then  walked  forward  with  his  usual 
composure  to  settle  matters  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  No— no— Saint  Francis 
18  none  of  those  who  leave  such  jobs  half  finished  —  it  is  but  doing  him 
justice  to  say,  he  has  the  devil's  courage  to  back  his  own  deliberate  imperti- 
nence. But  then,  if  wounded  severely,  he  must  be  still  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  probably  in  concealment —  this  is  what  I  must  discover,  and  I 
want  your  assistance  in  my  inquiries  among  the  natives.  —  Haste  hither, 
Harry,  as  ever  you  look  for  sood  at  my  hand. 

"A  good  player,  Harry,  always  studies  to  make  the  best  of  bad  cards  — 
and  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  my  wound  to  some  account ;  and  it  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  secure  Monsieur  le  Frere  in  my  interests.  You 
may  say  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  me  to  know  the  character 
of  this  new  actor  on  the  disordered  scene  of  my  adventures. — Know,  then, 
he  i8  that  most  incongruous  of  all  monsters — a  Scotch  Buck — how  far  from 
being  buck  of  the  season  you  may  easily  judge.  Every  point  of  national 
character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  this  luckless  race,  when  they 
attempt  to  take  on  them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much  facility 
by  their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  Tl)ey  are  a  shrewd  people,  indeed, 
but  so  destitute  of  ease,  grace,  pliability  of  manners,  and  insinuation  of 
address,  that  they  eternally  seem  to  suffer  actual  misery  in  their  attemptt 
U>  look  gay  and  careless.  Then  their  pride  heads  them  back  at  one  turn, 
their  poverty  at  another,  their  pedantry  at  a  third,  thoir  mauvaise  honte  at 
u  fourth ;  and  with  so  many  obstacles  to  make  them  bolt  off  the  course,  it  is 
positively  impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.  No,  Harry,  it  is  the  grave 
folk  in  Old  England  who  have  to  fear  a  Caledonian  invasion  —  they  will 
make  no  conquests  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Excellent  bankers  the  Scots 
may  be,  for  they  are  eternally  calculating  how  to  add  interest  to  principal ; — ^ 
ffood  soldiers,  for  they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they  would  be  thought,  as 
ynje,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much  more  amenable  to  disoi^ 
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pline;*  -lawyers  thej  are  bom;  indeed  every  country  gentleman  is  bred 
one,  and  their  patient  and  crafty  disposition  enables  them,  in  other  lines, 
to  submit  to  hardshipa  which  other  natives  could  not  bear,  and  avail  theni- 
selves  of  advantages  which  others  would  let  pass  under  their  noses  unavail- 
ingly.  But  assuredly  Heaven  did  not  form  the  Caledonian  for  the  gay 
world ;  and  his  efforts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gaiety,  resemble  only  the  claoisy 
gambols  of  the  ass  in  the  fable.  Yet  the  Scot  has  his  sphere  too,  (in  bia 
own  country  only,)  where  the  character  which  he  assumes  is  allowed  to  paM 
ourrent.  This  Mowbray,  now  —  this  brotheivin-law  of  mine,  —  might  do 
pretty  well  at  a  Northern  Meeting,  or  the  Leith  races,  where  he  could  giv6 
five  minutes  to  the  sport  of  the  day,  and  the  next  half  hour  to  country  poli- 
tics, or  to  farming ;  but  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  tell  yon,  Harry,  that  thia 
half  fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of  the  Tweed. 

"  Yet,  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not  easily  tickled ;  nor  should 
I  have  made  much  of  him,  had  he  not,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  northern  conceit, 
entertained  that  notion  of  my  being  a  good  subject  of  plunder, 'which  yoa 
had  contrived  (blessing  on  your  contriving  brain  !)  to  insinuate  into  him  by 
means  of  Wolverine.  He  commenced  this  hopeful  experiment,  and  aa  yoa 
must  have  anticipated,  caught  a  Tartar  with  a  ven^anco.  Of  course,  I 
used  my  victory  only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest  in  accomplishing  mr 
principal  object ;  and  yet  I  could  see  my  gentleman's  pride  was  so  much 
injured  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  that  not  all  the  advantages  which 
the  match  offered  to  his  damned  family,  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the 
chagrin  arising  from  his  defeat.  He  did  gulp  it  down,  though,  and  we  are 
friends  and  allies  for  the  present  at  least — not  so  cordially  so,  however,  as 
to  induce  me  to  trust  him  with  the  whole  of  the  strangely  complicated  tale. 
The  circumstance  of  the  will  it  was  necessary  to  communicate,  as  affording 
a  sufficiently  strong  reason  for  urging  my  suit ;  and  this  partial  disclosare 
enabled  me  for  the  present  to  dispense  with  farther  confidence. 

"  You  will  observe,  that  I  stand  by  no  means  secure ;  and  besides  the 
chance  of  my  cousin's  re-appearance  —  a  certain  event,  unless  he  is  worse 
than  I  dare  hope  for — ^I  have  perhaps  to  expect  the  fantastic  repugnance  of 
Clara  herself,  or  some  sulky  freak  on  her  brother's  part.  —  In  a  word — and 
let  it  be  such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the  devil  witn — Harry  Jekyl,  I  vani 

"As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  I  can  assure  you  that  bis.  own 
interest,  as  well  as  mine,  may  be  advanced  by  his  coming  hither  on  duty. 
Here  is  a  blockhead  whom  I  already  mentioned,  Sir  Bingo  Sinks,  with  whom 
somothinf  may  be  done  worth  your  while,  though  scarce  worth  mine.  The 
Baronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard,  and  when  I  came  here  he  was  under  Mow- 
bray's  training.  But  the  awkward  Scot  had  plucked  half-a-dozen  penfeuthera 
from  his  wing  with  so  little  precaution,  that  the  Baronet  has  become  frightr 
ened  and  shy,  and  is  now  in  the  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbray,  whom 
he  both  hates  and  fears  —  the  least  backing  from  a  knowing  hand  like  yoa, 
and  the  bird  becomes  your  own,  feathers  and  all.  —  Moreover, 


by  my  lifii. 


Thia  Biiigo  hB*h  a  mifhtj  pretty  wift. 

A  lovely  woman,  Harry — rather  plump,  and  above  the  middle  size  —  quite 
your  taste  —  A  Juno  in  beauty,  looking  with  such  scorn  on  her  husband, 
whom  she  despises  and  hates,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  cofi^  look  so  diffe- 
rently on  any  one  whom  she  might  like  better,  that,  on  my  faith,  'twere  sin 
not  to  give  her  occasion.  If  you  please  to  venture  your  luck,  either  with 
ihe  knight  or  the  lady,  you  shall  have  fair  play,  and  no  interference  —  that 
is,  provided  you  appear  upon  this  summons;  for,  otherwise,  I  may  be  so 
"^placed,  that  the  afi&irs  of  the  knight  and  the  lady  may  fall  under  koy  ows 
immediate  cognizance.  And  so,  Harry,  ifyou  wish  to  profit  l«y  theso  hints 
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you'  had  beat  make  haste,  as  well  for  your  own  concerns,  as  to  assist  me  in 
nunv. 

"  Yours,  Harry,  as  you  beht  ve  yourself, 

"  Etherington." 

llaYing  finished  this  eloquent  and  instructive  epistle,  the  young  EqtI 
demanded  the  attendance  of  his  own  valet,  Solmes,  whom  he  charged  to  put 
h  into  the  post-office  without  delay,  and  with  his  own  hand.     - 
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THEATBICALS. 

Thn  plaj^  the  thins. 

Haxut. 

Thv  important  day  had  now  arrived,  the  arrangements  for  which  had  for 
iome  time  occupied  ail  the  conversation  and  thoughts  of  the  good  company 
at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronad's.  To  give  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  no- 
velty and  consequence.  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  had  long  since  suggested 
to  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  the  more  gifted  and  accomplished  part  of  the  guests 
might  contribute  to  furnish  out  entertainment  for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few 
scenes  of  some  popular  drama ;  an  accomplishment  in  which  her  self-conceit 
assured  her  that  she  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel.  Mr.  Mowbray,  who 
Beemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  thrown  the  reins  entirely  into  her  ladyship's 
hands,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  which  she  proposed,  excepting  that 
the  old-fashioned  hedges  and  walks  of  the  garden  at  Shaws-Castle  must 
necessarily  serve  for  stage  and  scenery,  as  there  was  no  time  to  fit  up  the 
old  hall  fur  the  exhibition  of  the  proposed  theatricals.*  But  upon  inquiry 
among  the  company,  this  plan  was  wrei'ked  upon  the  ordinary  shelve,  to 
wit,  the  difficulty  of  finding  performers  who  would  consent  to  assume  the 
lower  characters  of  the  drama.  For  the  first  parts  there  were  candidates 
more  than  enough  ;  but  most  of  these  were  greatly  too  high  spirited  to  play 
the  fuol,  except  they  were  permitted  to  top  the  part.  Then  amongst  the 
few  unambitious  underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  or  cajoled  to  undertake 
subordinate  characters,  there  were  so  many  bad  memories,  and  short 
memories,  and  treacherous  memories,  that  at  length  the  plan  was  resigned 
in  depair. 

A  substitute  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope,  was  next  considered.  It  was 
proposed  to  act  what  the  Italians  call  a  Comedy  of  Character;  that  is,  not 
an  exact  drama,  in  which  the  actors  deliver  what  is  set  down  for  them  by 
the  author ;  but  one,  in  which  the  plot  having  been  previously  fixed  upon, 
and  a  few  striking  scenes  adjusted,  the  actors  are  expected  to  supply  the 
dialogue  extempore,  or,  as  Petruchio  says,  from  their  mother  wit.  This  is 
an  amusement  which  afibrds  much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particularly  in 
the  state  of  Venice,  where  the  characters  of  their  drama  have  been  long 
since  all  previously  fixed,  and  are  handed  down  by  tradition ;  and  this 
fpccies  of  drama,  though  rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  the  theatre,  is 

*  At  KilnichJery.  the  noble  M>et  of  U>rd  Iki«H.h.  in  the  cnanty  of  Wicklow,  there  is  e  eitootian  k,r  pr  irate 
tMnUhrii  >xliibiti(>ns  in  the  nptn  air,  plunled  out  with  the  eTiTKreens  which  urvte  there  in  the  iiiiMt  luxo* 
tBfc*  nari.  ynsnc*.  It  hnti  a  wild  und  rumaiiiii*  etli-ct.  reiiinidiug  one  of  i\\f  Rceiie  in  wbicb  Biiltuia 
ye  ^tigr'ttl,  wub  t  gnt-n  phit  fur  a  ktuKe.  and  a  hawthuru  brake  fur  a  liniigruuiu. 
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distinguisbed  by  tbe  name  of  Commedia  dell'  Arte.*  Bat  the  shame-faoeb 
cbaracter  of  Britons  is  still  more  alien  from  a  species  of  display,  wher% 
there  is  a  constant  and  extemporaneous  demand  for  wit,  or  the  sort  of  ready 
imall-talk  which  supplies  its  place,  tbun  from  the  regular  exhibitions  of  tbe 
drama,  where  the  author,  standing  responsible  for  language  and  sentioieut, 
leaves  to  the  personators  of  the  scenes  only  the  trouble  of  finding  enunciar 
lion  and  action. 

But  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope,  still  athirst  after 
novelty,  though  baffled  in  her  two  first  projects,  brought  forward  a  third,  in 
which  she  was  more  successful.  This  was  the  proposal  to  combine  a  certain 
number,  at  least,  of  the  guests,  properly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  as  repre- 
senting some  well-known  historical  or  dramatic  characters,  in  a  group, 
having  reference  to  history,  or  to  a  scene  of  the  drama.  In  this  representa- 
tion,  which  may  be  called  playing  a  picture,  action,  even  pantomimical 
action,  was  not  expected ;  and  all  that  was  required  of  the  performers,  was 
to  throw  themselves  into  such  a  group  as  might  express  a  marked  and 
striking  point  of  an  easily  remembered  scene,  but  where  the  actors  are  at  a 
pause,  and  without  either  speech  or  motion.  In  this  species  of  representa- 
tion there  was  no  tax,  either  on  the  invention  or  memory  of  those  wno  might 
undertake  parts ;  and,  what  recommended  it  still  farther  to  the  good  com- 
pany, there  was  no  marked  difference  betwixt  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
group,  and  the  less  distinguished  characters  by  whom  they  were  attended 
on  the  stage ;  and  every  one  who  had  confidence  in  a  handsome  shape  and 
a  becoming  dress,  might  hope,  though  standing  in  not  quite  so  broad  and 
favourable  a  light  as  the  principal  personages^to  draw,  nevertheless,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  attention  and  applause.  This  motion,  therefore,  that 
the  company,  or  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  appear  properly  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  should  form  themselves  into  one  or  more  groups,  which 
might  be  renewed  and  varied  as  often  as  they  pleased,  was  hailed  and 
accepted  as  a  bright  idea,  which  assigned  to  every  one  a  share  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  its  probable  success. 

Mowbray,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contrive  some  arrangement  which 
should  separate  the  actors  in  this  mute  drama  from  the  spectators,  and 
enable  the  former  to  vary  the  amasement,  by  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  scene,  and  again  appearing  upon  it  under  a  different  and  new  combina- 
tion. This  plan  of  exhibition,  where  fine  clothes  and  affected  attitudes  sup- 
plied all  draughts  upon  fancy  or  talent,  was  highly  agreeable  to  most  of 
the  ladies  present ;  and  even  Lady  Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof 
against  every  effort  that  could  be  proposed  to  soothe  it,  acquiesced  in  the 
project,  with  perfect  indifference  indeed,  but  with  something  less  of  sollen- 
ness  than  usual. 

It  now  only  remained  to  rummage  the  circulating  library,  for  some  piece 
of  sufficient  celebrity  to  command  attention,  and  which  should  be  at  the 
same  time  suited  to  the  execution  of  their  project.  Bell's  British  Theatre, 
Miller's  Modern  and  Ancient  Drama,  ana  about  twenty  old  volumes,  in 
whif*h  stray  tragedies  and  comedies  were  associated,  like  the  passengers  in 
a  mail-coach,  without  the  least  attempt  at  selection  or  arrangement,  were 
all  examined  in  the  course  of  their  researches.  But  Lady  Penelope  declared 
loftily  and  decidedly  for  Shakspeare,  as  the  author  whose  immortal  works 
were  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  Shakspeare  was  therefore  chosen, 
and  from  his  works  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  selected,  as  the  play 
which  afibrded  the  greatest  variety  of  characters,  and  most  scope  of  course 
for  the  intended  representation.  An  active  competition  presently  occurred 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  for  such  copies  of  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  or  the  volume  of  Shakspeare  containing  it,  as  could  be  got 

•S«e  ^f^.  VCillinin  Stewart  Rose's  T«»ry  interestinf;  I>rlt«rs  fnmi  the  North  of  Ilnlf.  Vo'  i.  l^ttXr  Hi. 
•rhern  this  rarioaa  sal^ect  is  treated  with  the  infonnatioii  and  prpciaiun  whinh  dwiincvwii  thai  .waarm 
siMhed  anlLor. 
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in  the  neighbourhood ;  for,  notwithstanding  Lady  Penelope's  declaration, 
tbat  every  one  who  could  read  had  Shakspeare's  plays  by  heart,  it  appeared 
Uiat  Buch  of  his  dramas  as  have  not  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  were  very 
little  known  at  St.  Ronan's,  save  among  tnose  people  who  are  emphatically 
called  readers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject  of  consideration,  so  soon 
as  those  who  intended  to  assume  characters  had  refreshed  their  recolle<;tion 
on  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Theseus  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Mow- 
bray, the  giver  of  the  entertainment,  and  therefore  justly  entitled  to  repre- 
sent the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  costume  of  an  Amazonian  crest  and  plnme, 
a  tucked-up  vest,  and  a  tight  buskin  of  sky-blue  silk,  buckled  with  dia- 
monds, reconciled  Lady  Binks  to  the  part  of  Hippolyta.  The  superior 
stature  of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope,  made  it  necessary  that  the 
former  should  perform  the  part  of  Helena,  and  her  ladyship  rest  contented 
with  the  shrewish  character  of  Hermia.  It  was  resolved  to  compliment  the 
young  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  part  of  Lysander,  which,  however,  his 
Ix>rd8hip  declined,  and,  preferring  comedy  to  tragedy,  refused  to  appear  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom ;  and  he  gave 
them  such  a  humorous  specimen  of  his  quality  in  that  part,  that  all  were 
delighted  at  once  with  his  condescension  in  assuming,  and  his  skill  in  per- 
ferming,  the  presenter  of  Py ramus. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Oaptaifi  MacTurk,  whose  obstinacy  in 
refusing  to  appear  in  any  other  than  the  full  Highland  garb,  had  nearly 
disconcerted  the  whole  anair.  At  length  this  obstacle  was  got  over,  on  the 
authority  of  Childe  Harold,  who  remarks  the  similarity  betwixt  the  High- 
land and  Grecian  costume  ;*  and  the  company,  dispensing  with  the  diffe- 
rence of  colour,  voted  the  Captain's  variegated  kilt,  of  the  MacTurk  tartan, 
to  be  the  kirtle  of  a  Grecian  mountaineer, — Egeus  to  bo  an  Arnout,  and  the 
Captain  to  be  Egeus.  Chatterly  and  the  painter,  walking  gentlemen  by 
profession,  agreed  to  walk  through  the  parts  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander, 
the  two  Athenian  lovers;  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  loath  and  lazy,  after 
many  excuses,  was  bribed  by  Lady  Penelope,  with  an  antique,  or  supposed 
antique  cameo,  to  play  the  part  of  Philostratus,  master  of  the  revels,  pro- 
▼idea  his  gout  would  permit  him  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  turf,  which 
was  to  be  £eir  stage. 

Muslin  trowsers,  adorned  with  spangles,  a  voluminous  turban  of  silver 
gauze,  and  wings  of  the  same,  together  with  an  embroidered  slipper,  con- 
verted at  once  Miss  Digges  into  Oberon,  the  King  of  Shadows,  whose  sove- 
reign gravity,  however,  was  somewhat  indifferently  represented  by  the  silly 
gaiety  of  Miss  in  her  Teens,  and  the  uncontrolled  delight  which  she  felt  in 
er  fine  clothes.  A  younger  sister  represented  Titania;  and  two  or  three 
subordinate  elves  were  selected,  among  families  attending  the  salutiferous 
fountain,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to  let  their  children  figure  in  fine 
clothes  at  so  juvenile  an  age,  though  they  shook  their  head  at  Miss  Digger 
and  her  pantaloons,  and  no  less  at  the  liberal  display  of  Lady  Binks's  right 
leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian  garb  ratified  the  public  of  St.  Ronan's. 

l>r.  Quackleben  was  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by  the  assistance  of  such  a 
wooden  horse,  or  screen,  as  clothes  are  usually  dried  upon ;  the  old  Attor- 
ney stood  for  Lion  ;  and  the  other  characters  of  Bottom's  drama  were  easily 
found  among  the  unnamed  frequenters  of  the  Spring.  Dressed  rehearsals, 
and  so  forth,  went  merrily  on  —  all  voted  there  was  a  play  fitted. 

But  even  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could  nut  press  Mrs.  Blower  into  the 
aobeme,  although  she  was  particularly  wanted  to  represent  Thisbe. 

''  Truth  is,''  she  replied,  **  I  dinna  greatly  like  stage-plays.    John  Blower 


*  *The  ArnnulU.  or  Albanew,"  nys  Lont  Byron,  "struck  me  hy  their  rpseniblnnce  to  the  Hifchlanden  of 
BoMlaod.  Ml  dress,  figure,  and  niannnr  of  livinx.  'I  heir  verv  ni<Muiiaiii«  seem  Caledniiisn.  but  a  miUlar  *)i 
mte  I'he  kitt.  (hourh  white, the  Koare. active  form,  their diulert  (oliir  in  the  sound. snd  iheir  hardy  ba^ts 
•H  «arri(Nl  me  back  to  Morveii."—  Nola  to  the  Second  Chaptrr  of  Ctuld*  HaroUCi  PinTimoM. 
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honest  mv»  as  saiiora  are  aye  for  dome  fipree  or  another,  wad  take  me  anoa 
to  see  ane  Mrs.  Siddons  —  I  thought  we  should  hae  been  crushed  to  death 
before  we  gat  in — a*  my  thinf^  riven  aff  my  back,  forby  the  four  lily-white 
shillings  that  it  cost  us  —  and  then  in  came  three  frightsome  carlinea  wi 
besoms,  and  they  wad  bewitch  a  sailor's  wife  —  I  was  lang  eneugb  t^iere — 
and  out  L  wad  be,  and  out  John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma'  fight  and 
fend. — My  Lady  Penelope  Penfitter,  and  the  great  folk,  may  just  take  it  as 
they  like ;  but  in  my  mind.  Dr.  Cacklehen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  for  folk 
to  gar  themselves^  look  otherwise  than  their  Maker  made  them  ;  and  then 
tli«  chani^ng  the  name  which  was  given  them  at  baptism,  is,  I  think,  an 
awful  falling  away  from  our  vows ;  and  though  Thisby,  which  I  take  to  be 
Greek  for  Tibbie,  may  be  a  very  good  name,  yet  Margaret  was  I  christened, 
and  Margaret  will  I  die." 

'*  You  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor;  "there  is  nothing  serious  intended — a  mere pletcebo — just  a  diverUse- 
ment  to  cheer  the  spirits,  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  waters  —  cheerfulness 
is  a  great  promoter  of  health." 

"  Dinna  tell  me  o'  health,'  Dr.  Kittlepin !  —  Can  it  be  for  the  pair  body 
M'Durk's  health  to  major  about  in  the  tartans  like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a 
frosty  morning,  wi'  his  poor  wisened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  blawart? — weel  I 
wot  be  is  a  humbling  spectacle.  Or  can  it  gie  ony  body  health  or  pleasure 
either  to  see  your  ainsell.  Doctor,  ganging  about  wi'  a  claise  screen  tied  to 
your  back,  covered  wi'  paper,  and  painted  like  a  stane  and  lime  wa'  ? — I'll 

gang  to  see  nane  of  their  vanities,  Dr.  Kittlehen  ;  and  if  there  is  nae  other 
ecent  body  to  tak  care  o'  me,  as  I  dinna  like  to  sit  a  haill  afternoon  by 
mysell.  Fit  e'en  gae  doun  to  Mr.  Sowerbrowst  the  maltster's — ^he  is  a  pleas- 
ant, sensible  man,  and  a  sponsible  man  in  the  world,  and  his  sister's  a  very 
decent  woman." 

*' Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doctor;  "if  I  had  guessed  he 
was  to  come  across  me  thus,  he  should  not  have  ^ot  the  better  of  his  dys- 
pepsy  so  early.  —  My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  he  continued,  but  aloud,  "it  is  a 
foolish  affair  enough,  I  must  confess ;  but  every  person  of  style  and  fashion 
at  the  Well  has  settled  to  attend  this  exhibition ;  there  has  bee'h  Dothing 
else  talked  of  for  this  month  through  the  whole  country,  and  it  will  be 
a  year  before  it  is  forgotten.  And  I  would  have  you  consider  how  ill  it  will 
look,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  to  stay  away  —  nobody  will  believe  you  had  a 
card  —  no,  not  though  you  were  to  hang  it  round  your  neck  like  a  label 
round  a  vial  of  tincture,  Mrs.  Blower." 

"  If  ye  thought  thatt  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  the  widow,  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  losing  caste,  "  I  wad  e'en  gang  to  the  show,  like  other  folk ;  sinful 
and  shameful  if  it  be,  let  them  that  make  the  sin  bear  the  shame.  But 
then  I  will  put  on  nane  of  their  Popish  disguises  —  me  that  has  lived  in 
North  Leith,  baith  wife  and  lass,  for  I  shanna  say  how  mony  years,  and 
has  a  cl}aracter  to  keep  up  baith  with  saint  and  sinner.  —  And  then  wha's 
to  take  care  of  me,  since  you  are  gaun  to  make  a  lime-and-stane  wa'  of 
yoursell.  Doctor  Kickinben  ?" 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  if  such  is  your  determination,  I  will  not  make  a 
wall  of  myself.  Her  ladyship  must  consider  my  profession  —  she  must  un- 
derstand it  is  my  function  to  look  after  my  patients,  in  preference  to  all  the 
stage -plays  in  this  world— -and  to  attend  on  a  case  like  yours,  Mrs.  Blower, 
it  is  my  duty  to  sacrifice,  were  it  called  for,  the  whole  drama  from  Shaks- 
peare  to  O'Keefe." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  resolution,  the  widow's  heart  was  greatly 
cheered ;  for,  in  fact,  she  mi^ht  probably  have  considered  the  DoctoPs  per- 
severance in  the  plan,  of  which  she  had  expressed  such  high  disapproba- 
tion, as  little  less  than  a  symptom  of  absolute  defection  from  nis  allegiance. 
By  an  accommodation,  therefore,  which  suited  both  parties,  it  was  bCtU^ 
that  the  Doctor  should  attend  his  loving  widow  to  Shaws-Oastlo.  wicbout 
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mftsk  or  mantle ;  and  that  the  painted  screen  should  be  transferred  from 
Quackleben's  back  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  briefless  barrister,  welt  qua- 
lified for  the  part  of  Wall,  since  the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have 
iiTalled  in  solidity  the  mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  approved  builder. 

We  must  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  the  various  labours  of  body  and  spirit 
which  preceded  the  intervening  space,  betwixt  the  settlement  of  this  gay 
scheme,  and  the  time  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  We  will  not 
Attempt  to  describe  how  the  wealthy,  by  letter  ar  d  by  commissioners,  urged 
their  researches  through  the  stores  of  the  Gallery  of  Fashion  for  specimehs 
of^Oriental  finery  —  how  they  that  were  scant  of  diamonds  supplied  their 
place  with  paste  and  Bristol  stones  —  how  the  country  dealers  were  driven 
oot  of  patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of  which  they  had  never  before 
heard  the  name  —  and,  lastly,  how  the  busy  fingers  of  the  more  economical 
damsels  twisted  handkerchiefs  into  turbans,  and  converted  petticoats  into 
pantaloons,  shaped  and  sewed,  cut  and  clipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  decent 

Sown  and  petticoat,  to  produce  something  like  a  Grecian  habit  Who  can 
escribe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active  needles  and  scissors,  aided  by  thim- 
bles and  thread,  upon  silver  gauze,  and  sprigged  muslin  7  or  who  can  show 
how  if  the  fair  nymphs  of  the  Spring  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  attaining 
the  desired  resemblance  to  heatnen  Greeks,  they  at  least  contrived  to  get 
rid  of  all  similitude  to  sober  Christians  ? 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  various  schemes  of  conveyance 
which  were  reported  to,  in  order  to  transfer  the  beau  monde  of  the  Spaw  to 
the  scene  of  revelry  at  Shaws-Oastle.  lliese  were  as  various  as  the  fortunes 
and  pretensions  of  the  owners ;  from  the  lordly  curricle,  with  its  outriders, 
to  the  humble  taxed  cart,  nay,  untaxed  cart,  which  conveyed  the  personages 
of  lesser  rank.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  the  two  postchaises  at  the  Inn  seemed 
converted  into  hourly  stages,  so  often  did  they  come  and  go  between  the 
Hotel  and  the  Castle  —  a  glad  day  for  the  postilions,  and  a  day  of  martyr- 
dom for  the  poor  postrhorses ;  so  seldom  is  it  that  every  department  of  any 
society,  however  constituted,  can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the  same  oc- 
currence. 

Sacb,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  conveyance,  that  applications 
were  made  in  manner  most  humble,  even  to  Meg  Dods  herself,  entreating 
she  would  permit  her  old  whiskey  to  ply  (for  such  might  have  been  the 
phrase)  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  for  that  day  only,  and  that  upon  good  cause 
shown.  But  not  for  sordid  lucre  would  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Meg  com- 
pound her  feud  with  her  neighbours  of  the  detested  Well.  '*  Her  carriage," 
she  briefly  replied,  *'  was  engaged  for  her  ain  guest  and  the  minister,  and 
deil  anither  body's  fit  should  gang  intill't.  Let  every  herring  hing  by  its 
ain  head."  And,  accordingly,  at  the  duly  appointed  hour,  creaked  ^rth 
the  leathern  convenience,  in  which,  carefully  screened  by  the  curtain  from 
thejgaze  of  the  fry  of  the  village,  sat  Nabob  Touchwood,  in  the  costume  of 
an  Indian  merchant,  or  Shrofi*,  as  they  are  termed.  The  clergyman  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set  of  notes  and  messages 
from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum,  ever  following  each  other  as  thick  as  the 
papers  which  decorate  the  tail  of  a  school-bov's  kite,  kept  him  so  continually 
on  the  alert  from  daybreak  till  noon,  that  Mr.  Touchwood  found  him  com- 
pletely dressed;  and  the  whiskey  was  only  delayed  for  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  door  of  the  manse,  a  space  employed  by  Mr.  Cargill  in  searching 
hv  his  spectacles,  which  at  last  were  happily  discovered  upon  his  own  nose. 

At  length,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Cargill  arrived  safe 
at  Shaws-Castle,  the  gate  of  which  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  screaming 
group  of  children,  so  extravagantly  delighted  at  seeing  the  strange  figures 
to  whom  each  successive  carriage  gave  birth,  that  even  the  stern  brow  and 
frell-known  voice  of  Johnie  Tirlsneck,  the  beadle,  though  stationed  in  the 
ftourt  on  express  purpose,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  controlling  them. 
These  noisy  intruders,  however,  who,  it  was  believed,  were  somewhat 
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fkyoaretl  b>  Clara  Mowbray,  were  excluded  from  the  ooort  which  opeped 
before  the  bouse,  by  a  couple  of  grooms  or  bel|>er8  armed  with  their  whips, 
and  could  onlj  salute,  wito  their  shrill  and  wondering  hailing,  the  various 
personages  as  ^hey  passed  down  a  short  avenue  leading  from  the  exterior 
gate. 

The  Cleikun.  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted  wilih  shouts  not  th« 
least  clamoroua ;  which  the  former  merited  by  the  ease  with  which  he  wore 
the  white  turban,  and  the  latter,  by  the  infrequency  of  his  appearance  in 
public,  and  both,  by  the  singular  association  of  a  decent  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  in  a  dress  more  old-fashioned  than  could  now  be  pro- 
duced in  the  General  Assembly,  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  seemingly  in  Uie 
most  familiar  terms,  with  a  Parsee  merchant.  They  stopped  a  moment  at 
the  gate  of  the  court-^ard  to  admire  the  front  of  the  old  mansion,  which 
had  been  disturbed  with  so  unusual  a  scene  of  gaiety. 

Shaws-Oastle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  appearance  of  defence  ;  and 
the  present  edifice  had  never  been  designed  for  more  than  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  a  peaceful  family,  having  a  low,  heavy  front,  loaded  with  some  of 
that  meretricious  ornament,  which,  uniting,  or  rather  confounding,  the 
Gothic  and  Qrecian  architecture,  was  much  used  during  the  reigns  of 
James  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  his  unfortunate  son.  The  court  formed  a  small 
square,  two  sides  of  which  were  occupied  by  such  buildings  as  were  required 
for  the  family,  and  the  third  by  the  stables,  the  only  part  to  which  much 
attention  had  been  paid,  the  present  Mr.  Mowbray  having  put  them  into 
excellent  order.  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  was  shut  up  by  a  screen 
wall,  through  which  a  door  opened  to  the  avenue;  the  whole  being  a  kind 
of  structure  which  may  be  still  found  on  those  old  Scottish  properties, 
where  a  rage  to  render  their  place  Parkish,  as  was  at  one  time  the  prevailing 
phrase,  has  not  induced  the  owners  to  pull  down  the  venerable  and  shelter- 
mg  appendages  with  which  their  wiser  fathers  hnd  screened  their  mansion, 
and  to  lay  the  whole  open  to  the  keen  north-east ;  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  who  chills  herself  to  gratify  the  public  by  an  exposure 
of  her  thin  red  elbows,  and  shrivelled  neck  and  bosom. 

A  double  door,  thrown  hospitably  open  on  the  present  occasion,  admitted 
the  company  into  a  dark  and  low  hall,  where  Mowbray  himself,  wearing  the 
under  dress  of  Theseus,  but  not  having  yet  assumed  his  ducal  cap  and 
robes,  stood  to  receive  his  guests  with  due  courtesy,  and  to  indicate  to  each 
the  road  allotted  to  him.  Those  who  were  to  take  a  share  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  morning,  were  conducted  to  an  old  saloon,  destinea  for  a 
green-room,  and  which  communicated  with  a  series  of  apartments  on  the 
right,  hastily  fitted  with  accommodations  for  arranging  and  completing 
their  toilet ;  while  others,  who  took  no  part  in  the  intended  drama,  were 
ushered  to  the  left,  into  a  large,  unfurnished,  and  long  disused  dining  par* 
lour,  where  a  sashed  door  opened  into  the  gardens,  crossed  with  yew  and 
holly  hedges,  still  trimmed  and  clipped  by  the  old  gray-headed  gardener, 
upon  those  principles  which  a  Dutchman  thought  worthy  of  commemorating 
in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Ars  Topiaria, 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  beautiful  piece  of  the  smoothest  turf, 
and  itself  bounded  by  such  high  hedges  as  we  have  described,  had  been 
selected  as  the  stage  most  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  the  intended  dramatic 
picture.  It  afforded  many  facilities ;  for  a  rising  bank  exactly  in  front  was 
accommodated  with  seats  for  the  spect-ators,  who  had  a  complete  view  of 
the  silvan  theatre,  the  bushes  and  shrubs  having  been  cleared  away,  and 
Mte  place  supplied  with  a  temporary  screen,  which,  being  withdrawn  by 

e  aomestics  appointed  for  that  purpose,  was  to  serve  for  the  rising  of  the 

srtain.     A  covered  trellis,  which  passed  through  another  part  of  the  gar- 

.  en,  and  terminated  with  a  private  door  opening  from  the  right  wing  of  the 

uilding,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  planted  on  purpose  for  the  proposed 

tfxhibition,  as  it  serv  *d  to  give  the  personages  of  the  drama  a  convopieit 
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and  woret  access  from  the  green-room  to  the  place  of  representation.  In* 
deed,  tlfO  dramatis  personso,  at  least  those  who  adopted  the  management  of 
•he  matter,  were  induced,  hj  so  much  oonvenience,  to  extend,  in  some  metir 
•are,  their  original  plan ;  and,  instead  of  one  group,  as  had  heen  at  first 
proposed,  they  now  found  themselves  able  to  exhibit  to  the  good  company  a 
saocession  of  three  or  four,  selected  and  arranged  from  different  parts  of 
the  drama ;  thus  giving  some  duration,  as  well  as  some  variety,  to  the  en- 
tertainment, besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  contrasting  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  scenes. 

After  wandering  about  amongst  the  gardens,  which  contained  little  to 
interest  any  one,  and  endeavouring  to  recognize  some  characters,  who, 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the  day,  had  ventured  to  appear 
in  the  various  disguises  of  ballad-singers,  pedlars,  shepherds,  Highlanders, 
and  so  forth,  the  company  began  to  draw  together  towards  the  spot  where 
the  seats  prepared  for  them,  and  the  screen  drawn  in  front  of  the  bosky 
stage,  induced  them  to  assemble,  and  excited  expectation,  especially  as  a 
scroll  in  front  of  the  esplanade  set  forth,  in  the  words  of  the  play,  "  This 
green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring-house,  and  we 
will  do  it  in  action."  A  delay  of  about  ten  minutes  began  to  excite  some 
sappressed  murmurs  of  impatience  among  the  audience,  when  the  touch  of 
Qow's  fiddle  suddenly  burst  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  behind  which  he 
had  established  his  little  orchestra.    All  were  of  course  silent, 

**Am  throogh  Ub  dear  strmthq>eyt  he  bore  with  Highland  race.** 

And  when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and  suffered  his  music  to  die 
away  in  the  plaintive  notes  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  echoes  of  the  old  walla 
were,  after  a  long  slumber,  awakened  by  that  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause, 
with  which  the  &ots  usually  received  and  rewarded  their  country  s  gifted 
minstrel. 

"  He  is  his  father's  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to  the  clergyman,  for  both 
had  gotten  seats  near  about  the  centre  of  the  place  of  audience.  '*  It  is 
many  a  long  year  since  I  listened  to  old  Niel  at  Inver,  and,  to  say  truth, 
spent  a  night  with  him  over  pancakes  at  Athole  brose ;  and  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  his  match  again  in  my  lifetime.  But  stop  —  the  curtain 
rises." 

The  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed  Hermia,  Helena,  and 
their  lovers,  in  attitudes  corresponding  to  the  scene  of  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  error  of  Puck. 

Messrs.  Chatter ly  and  the  Painter  played  their  parts  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  amateur  actors  in  general ;  and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
them  was,  that  they  seemed  more  than  half  ashamed  of  their  exotic  dresses 
and  of  the  public  gaze. 

But  aeainst  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope  was  guarded,  by  the 
strong  shield  of  self-conceit.  She  minced,  ambled,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  snght  appearance  of  her  person,  and  the  depredations  which  time  had 
made  on  a  countenance  that  had  never  been  very  much  distinguished  for 
beauty,  seemed  desirous  to  top  the  part  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Egeus. 
The  sullenness  which  was  proper  to  the  character  of  Hermia,  was  much 
augmented  by  the  discovery  that  Miss  Mowbray  was  so  much  better  dressed 
than  herself, — a  discovery  which  she  had  but  recently  made,  as  that  youn^^ 
lady  had  not  attended  on  the  regular  rehearsals  at  the  Well,  but  once,  and 
then  without  her  sta^e  habit.  Her  ladyship,  however,  did  not  permit  this 
painful  sense  of  inferiority,  where  she  bad  expected  triumph,  so  far  to  pre- 
Tail  over  her  desire  of  shining,  as  to  interrupt  materially  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  settled  to  represent  her  portion  of  the  scene.  The  nature  of 
the  exhibition  precluded  much  action,  but  Lady  Penelope  made  amends  by 
such  a  succession  of  grimaces,  as  might  rival,  in  variety  at  least,  the  singular 
display  w>  ich  Garrick  used  to  call  "  going  his  rounds."    She  twisted  her 
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poor  feacurcs  into  looks  of  most  desperate  love  towards  Lvsander ;  into  thoM 
Df  Wfinder  and  offended  pride,  when  she  turned  them  upon  Demetrius;  and 
finally  nettled  them  on  Helena,  with  the  happiest  possible  imitation  of  an 
'jncensed  rival,  wiio  feels  the  imposflibility  oi  relieving  her  swollen  heart  by 
tears  alone,  and  is  just  about  to  have  recourse  to  her  nails. 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  in  looks,  demeanour,  and  figure,  tban  thar 
between  Hermia  and  Helena.  In  the  latter  character,  the  beautiful  form 
and  foreign  dress  of  Miss  Mowbray  attracted  all  eyes.  She  kept  her  plac« 
on  the  stage,  as  a  sentinel  does  that  which  his  charge  assigns  him ;  for  8h6 
had  previously  told  her  brother,  that  though  she  consent^,  at  his  import 
tunity,  to  make  part  of  the  exhibition,  it  was  as  a  piece  of  the  scene,  not  as 
an  actor,  and  accordingly  a  painted  figure  could  scarce  be  more  immovable. 
The  expression  of  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  that  of  deep  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  belonging  to  her  part,  over  which  wandered  at  times  an  air  of 
irony  or  ridicule,  as  if  she  were  secretly  scorning  the  whole  exhibition,  and 
even  herself  fur  condescending  to  become  part  of  it.  Above  all,  a  sense  of 
bashfuloess  bad  cast  upon  her  cheek  a  colour,  which,  though  sufficiently 
slight,  was  more  than  her  countenance  was  used  to  display ;  and  when  the 
spectators  beheld,  in  the  splendour  and  grace  of  a  ricn  Oriental  drees,  her 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  attired  only  in  the  most 
careless  manner,  they  felt  the  additional  charms  of  surprise  and  contrast ; 
80  that  the  burste  oi  applause  which  were  vollied  towards  the  sta^,  might 
be  said  to  be  addressed  to  her  alone,  and  to  Tie  in  sincerity  with  those 
which  have  been  forced  from  an  audience  by  the  most  accomplished  per- 
former. 

'*  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope  V*  said  honest  Mrs.  Blower,  who  when  her 
scruples  against  the  exhibition  were  once  got  over,  began  to  look  apon  it 
with  particular  interest,  —  "I  am  really  sorry  for  her  puir  face,  for  she 
gars  it  work  like  the  sails  of  John  Blowers  vesshel  in  a  stiff  breeze.  —  Oh, 
yoctor  Cacklehen,  dinna  ye  think  she  wad  need,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rin 
ower  her  face  wi'  a  guising  iron,  just  to  take  the  vrrunkles  out  o't?" 

"Hush,  hush!  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  the  Doctor;  "Lady 
Penelope  is  a  woman  of  quality,  and  my  patient,  and  such  people  always 
act  charmingly-— you  must  understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a  private 
theatre  —  Hem  I" 

*'  Ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  nae  fule  like  an  auld  fule 
—  To  be  sure,  if  she  was  as  young  and  beautiful  as  Miss  Mowbray  —  begh 
me,  and  I  didna  use  to  think  her  sae  bonny  neither  —  but  dress  —  dress 
makes  an  unco  difference —- That  shawl  o'  hers  —  I  daur  say  the  like  o't 
was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scotland  —  It  will  be  real  Indian,  I'se  warrant." 

*'  Real  Indian  1"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  in  an  accent  of  disdain,  which 
rather  disturbed  Mrs.  Blower's  equanimity,  —  "  Why,  what  do  yon  suppose 
it  should  be,  madam  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  somewhat  nearer  the  Doctor,  not 
being  altogether  pleased,  as  she  afterwards  allowed,  with  the  outlandish 
appearance  and  snarp  tone  of  the  traveller ;  then  polling  her  own  drapery 
round  her  shoulders,  she  added,  courageously,  "There  are  braw  shawl* 
made  at  Paisley,  that  ye  will  scarce  ken  frae  foreign." 

**  Not  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam  I"  said  TouchwcKKl ; 
"  why,  a  blind  man  could  tell  by  the  slightest  touch  of  his  little  finger. 
Ton  shawl,  now,  is  the  handsomest  I  have  seen  in  Britain — and  at  this 
distance  I  can  tell  it  to  be  a  real  Thzie" 

**  Oozie  may  she  weel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  *'  I  declare, 
now  I  look  on't  <^in,  it's  a  perfect  beauty." 

"  It  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  cozie,"  continued  *he  traveller ;  "  the 
Shroffs  at  Surat  told  me  in  1801,  that  it  is  made  out  of  the  inner  coal 
of  a  goat." 

"  (Sr  a  sheep,  sir,     am  thinking  ye  mean,  for  goate  has  nae  woo'." 
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**  Not  mooh  of  it,  indeed,  madam ;  bat  you  are  to  understand  they  use 
only  the  inmost  coat ;  and  then  their  dyes  —  that  Tozie  now  will  keep  ita 
•oluur  while  there  is  a  rag  of  it  left — men  bequeath  them  in  legacies  t^ 
kheir  grandchildren." 

"  And  a  very  bonny  colour  it  is/'  said  the  dame ;  "  something  like  a 
mouse's  back,  only  a  thought  redder — I  wonder  what  they  ca'  that  colour." 

"  The  colour  is  much  admired,  madam/'  said  Touchwood,  who  was  now 
on  a  favjurise  topic;  "  the  Mussulriians  say  the  colour  is  betwixt  that  of  an 
elephant  and  the  breast  of  the  faughia," 

**  In  troth,  I  am  as  wise  as  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Blower. 

"  The  faaghia^  madam,  so  called  by  the  Moors,  (for  the  Hindhus  call  it 
JboZ/oA,)  is  a  sort  of  pigeon,  held  sacred  among  the  Moslem  of  India,  be- 
cause they  think  it  dVcS  its  breast  in  the  blood  of  Ali. — ^But  I  see  they  are 
closing  the  scene.  —  Mr.  Cargill,  are  you  composing  your  sermon,  my  good 
friend,  or  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?" 

Mr.  Cargill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed,  in 
intent  antT  anxious,  although  almost  unconscious  gaze,  upon  Clara  Mow- 
bray ;  and  when  the  voice  ox  his  companion  startled  him  out  of  his  reverie, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Most  lovely  —  most  unhappy  —  yes  —  I  must  and  will  see 
her!" 

"  See  her?"  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accustomed  to  his  friend's  sin- 
gularities to  look  for  much  reason  or  connection  in  any  thing  he  said  or 
did ;  '*  Why,  you  shall  see  her  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that  will  give  you 
pleasure.  —  They  say  now,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
^  that  this  Mowbray  is  ruined.  I  see  nothing  like  it,  since  he  can  dress  out 
his  sister  like  a  Begum.    Did  you  ever  see  such  a  splendid  shawl  ?" 

*'  Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I 
wish  that  the  price  be  yet  fully  paid  I" 

"Very  likeljr  not,"  said  the  traveller;  *' very  likely  it's  gone  to  the  book ; 
nnd  for  the  price,  I  have  known  a  thousand  rupees  given  for  such  a  shawl 
in  the  country.  —  But  hush,  hush,  we  are  to  have  another  tune  from  Na- 
thaniel— ^faith,  and  they  are  withdrawing  the  screen — Well,  they  have  some 
mercy — they  do  not  let  us  wait  long  between  the  acts  of  their  fullies  at  least 
— I  love  a  quick  and  rattling  fire  in  these  vanities — Folly  walking  a  funeral 
pace,  and  clinking  her  bells  to  the  time  of  a  passing  knell,  makes  sad  work 
indeed/' 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  terminating  in  a  light  and  wild 
allegro,  introduced  on  the  stage  those  delightful  creatures  of  the  richest 
imagination  that  ever  teemed  with  wonders,  the  Oberon  and  Titania  of 
Shakspeare.  The  pi^my  majesty  of  the  captain  of  the  fairy  band  had  no 
unapt  representative  in  Miss  Diggos,  whose  modesty  was  not  so  great  an 
intruder  as  to  prevent  her  desire  to  present  him  in  ail  his  dignity,  and  she 
moved,  conscious  of  the  graceful  turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  encircled 
with  a  string  of  pearls,  and  clothed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  of  the  most  cob- 
web texture,  rose  above  the  crimson  sandal.  Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  gave 
dignity  to  the  frown  with  which  the  offended  King  of  Shadows  greeted  his 
consort,  as  each  entered  upon  the  scene  at  the  head  of  their  several  at- 
tendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  considered ;  and,  therefore, 
their  part  of  the  exhibition  had  been  contrived  to  represent  dumb  show, 
rather  than  a  stationary  picture.  The  little  Queen  of  Lives  was  not  inferior 
'n  actior  to  her  moody  lord,  and  repaid,  with  a  look  of  female  impatience 
and  scorn,  the  haughty  air  which  seemed  to  express  his  sullen  greeting, 

**  111  met  by  moonlight,  proud  TitaDim.** 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and  forward,  some  loutish 
and  awkward  enough ;  but  the  gambols  of  childhood  are  sure  to  receiva 
applause,  paid,  per^ips,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by  those  in  ad* 

2ii2 
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vaD0i3d  hie ;  and  besides,  there  were  in  the  oompanj  several  fond  papas  and 
mammaH.  whose  clamorous  approbation,  though  given  apparent!/  to  the 
whole  performers,  was  especially  dedicated  in  their  hearts  tu  their  own  little 
Jackies  and  Marian.  —  for  Mart/,  though  the  prettiest  and  most  classical  of 
Scottish  names,  is  now  unknown  in  the  land.  The  elves,  therefore,  played 
their  frolics,  danced  a  measure,  and  vanished  with  good  approbation. 

The  anti-mabk,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Bottom,  and  his  company  of 
actors,  next  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  a  thunder  of  applause  received  the 
young  £url,  who  had.  with  infinite  taste  and  dexterity,  transformed  hluaself 
into  the  similitude  of  an  Athenian  clown  ;  observing  the  Grecian  oobtume, 
yet  so  judiciously  discriminated  from  the  dress  of  the  higher  characters,  as 
at  once  to  fix  the  character  of  a  thick-skinned  mechanic  on  the  wearer. 
Touchwood,  in  particular,  was  loud  in  his  approbation,  from  which  the  cor- 
rectnebs  of  the  costume  must  be  inferred ;  tor  that  honest  gentleman,  like 
many  other  critics,  was  indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good  taste, 
bat  had  a  capital  memory  for  petty  matters  of  fact ;  and,  while  the  most 
imprebsive  look  or  gesture  of  ao  actor  mi^ht  have  failed  to  interest  him, 
nould  have  censured  most  severely  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  coloar  of 
a  shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  not  confined  to  his  external 
^pearanoe ;  for,  had  his  better  fortunes  failed  him,  his  deserts,  like  those 
of  Uamlet,  might  have  got  him  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players.  He  pre- 
sented, though  in  dumb  show,  the  pragmatic  conceit  of  bottom,  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  all  present,  especially  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  original ;  and  when  he  was  "  translated"  by  Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's 
head,  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  with  an  appearance  of  conscious  great- 
ness, which  made  the  metamorphosis,  thougli  in  itself  sufficiently  farcical, 
irresistibly  comic.  He  afterwards  displaced  the  same  humour  in  his  frolics 
with  the  fairies,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with  Messrs.  Cobweb, 
Mustard-seed,  Pease-blossom,  and  the  rest  of.Titania's  cavaliers,  who 
lost  all  command  of  their  countenances  at  the  gravity  with  which  he  invited 
them  to  afford  him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy  snout.  Mowbray  had 
also  found  a  fitting  representative  for  Puck  in  a  queer-looking,  small-eyed 
boy  of  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  with  large  ears  projecting  from  his  head 
like  turrets  from  a  Qothio  building.  This  exotic  animal  personified  the 
merry  and  mocking  spirit  of  Hobgoblin  with  considerable  power,  so  that 
the  group  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  well-known  and  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of  Puck  by  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  select  collection  of  the  Bard  of  Memory. 
It  was,  however,  the  ruin  of  the  St.  Ronan's  Robin  Goodfcllow,  who  did  no 
good  afterwards,  —  **  gaid  an  ill  gate,"  as  Meg  Dods  said,  and  '*  took  on" 
with  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  of  all  the  characters  that 
had  appeared,  during  which  Mowbray  concluded  that  the  young  lord  himself^ 
unremarked,  might  have  time  enough  to  examine  the  outward  form,  at  least, 
of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  could  not  help  con- 
sidering superior  in  beauty,  dressed  as  she  now  was,  w^ith  every  advantage 
of  art,  even  to  the  brilliant  Amazon,  Lady  Binks.  It  is  true,  Mowbray  was 
not  a  man  to  give  preference  to  the  intellectual  expression  of  poor  Clara's 
features  over  the  sultana-like  beauty  of  the  haughty  dame,  which  promised 
to  an  admirer  all  the  vicissitudes  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  countenance 
lovely  in  every  change,  and  changing  as  often  as  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
disposition,  unused  to  constraint,  and  despising  admonition,  should  please 
to  dictate.  Yet,  to  do  him  justice,  though  his  preference  was  perhaps  dic- 
tated mure  by  fraternal  partiality  than  by  purity  of  taste,  he  certaunly,  on 
the  present  occasion,  felt  the  full  extent  of  Clara's  superiority ;  and  there 
was  a  proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  tue  divertisement,  be 
asked  the  Earl  how  he  had  been  pleased.  The  rest  of  the  performert  had 
separated,  and  the  young  lord  remained  on  the  stage  employed  in 
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bamming  bioaself  of  his  awkward  vizor,  when  Mowbray  pat  this  question, 
to  which,  though  general  in  terms,  be  naturally  ^ave  a  particular  meaning 

**  I  oould  wear  my  ass's  head  for  ever,"  he  said,  "  on  condition  my  eyot 
were  to  be  so  delightfully  employed  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  scene. 
— Mowbray,  your  sister  is  an  angel  V* 

**  Have  a  care  that  that  head-piece  of  yours  has  not  perverted  your  tast€, 
my  lord,"  said  Mowbray.  *'  But  why  did  you  wear  that  diseuise  on  your 
last  appearance  7    You  should,  I  think,  have  been  uncovered/' 

'*  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,''  said  the  Earl ;  "  but  troth  is,  first  im- 
pressions are  of  consequence,  and  I  thought  I  mieht  do  as  wisely  not  to 
appear  before  your  sister,  for  the  first  time,  in  tne  character  of  Bully 
Bottom." 

'*  Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner,  if  we  call  our  luncheon 
by  that  name  ?"  said  5lowbray. 

**  I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very  purpose,''  replied  the 
Earl. 

'^And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  "  must  step  in  front,  and  dismiss  the  audience ; 
for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping  there,  waiting  for  another  scene." 

They  parted  upon  this ;  and  Mowbray,  as  Duke  Theseus,  stepped  before 
the  soreeo,  and  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  dramatic  pictures  which 
they  had  had  the  honour  to  present  before  the  worshipful  company,  thanked 
the  spectators  for  the  very  favourable  reception  which  they  nad  afforded ; 
and  intimated  to  them,  that  if  they  could  amuse  themselves  by  strolling  for 
an  hour  among  the  gardens,  a  bell  would  summon  to  the  house  at  the  expiry 
of  that  time,  when  some  refreshments  would  wait  their  acceptance.  This 
annunciation  was  received  with  the  applause  due  to  the  Amphitryon  oH  Von 
dine ;  and  the  guests,  arising  from  before  the  temporary  theatre,  dispersed 
through  the  gardens,  which  were  of  some  extent,  to  seek  for  or  create 
amusement  to  themselves.  The  music  greatly  aided  them  in  this  last  pur* 
pose,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  and  upwards,  were  "  trip- 
pins  it  on  the  li^ht  fantastic  toe,"  (I  love  a  phrase  that  is  not  hackneyed,) 
to  the  tune  of  Monymusk. 

Others  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some  quaint  disguise  at  the 
end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and  communicating  to  others  the  surprise  and 
amusement  which  they  themselves  were  receiving.  The  scene,  from  the 
variety  of  dresses,  the  freedom  which  it  gave  to  the  display  of  humour 
amongst  such  as  possessed  any,  and  the  general  disposition  to  give  and  re- 
ceive pleasure,  rendered  the  little  masquerade  more  entertaining  than  others 
of  the  kind,  for  which  more  ample  and  magnificent  preparations  have  been 
made.  There  was  also  a  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  between  the  fan- 
tastic figures  who  wandered  through  the  gardens,  and  the  quiet  scene  itself, 
to  which  the  old  dipt  hedges,  the  formal  distribution  of  the  ground,  and  the 
antiquated  appearance  of  one  or  two  fountains  and  artificial  cascades,  in 
which  the  naiads  had  been  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume  their  ancient 
frolics,  gave  an  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and  seclusion,  and  which 
ieemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  last  than  to  the  present  generation. 
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l^a^Ux  tljj  €mn\vi-fixt\. 


PXRPLEZITIX8. 

For  rtfvis,  danoet,  mukt,  and  many  hoora. 
Pora-nii*  fair  Lova,  atrawinf  hia  waj  with  llowera. 

Lovi^  Lammjb  Lon. 
Woithiea,  away— tna  aoeno  bacina  to  doud. 


Mii.  Touchwood  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Mr.  Gargill,  wanJered  ah 
amidst  the  gay  groaps  we  have  described,  the  former  censuring  with  creat 
acorn  the  frequent  attempts  which  he  observed  towards  an  imitation  of  the 
costume  of  the  East,  and  appealing  with  self-complacence  to  his  own  supe- 
rior representation,  as  he  greeted,  in  Moorish  and  in  Persic,  the  several  tnr- 
ban'd  ngures  who  passed  })is  way ;  while  the  clergyman,  whose  mind  seemed 
to  labour  with  some  weighty  and  important  project,  looked  in  every  diree- 
tion  for  the  fair  representative  of  Helena,  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  memorable  shawl,  which  had  drawn  forth  so  Teamed  a  di»- 
cussion  from  his  companion ;  and  starting  from  Touchwood's  side  with  a 
degree  of  anxious  alertness  totally  foreign  to  his  usual  habits,  he  endea> 
Toured  to  join  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn. 

"By  the  Lord,"  said  his  companion,  "the  Doctor  is  beside  himself! — the 
parson  is  mad  I — the  divine  is  out  of  his  senses,  that  is  clear ;  and  how  the 
devil  can  he,  who  scarce  can  find  his  road  from  the  Cleikum  to  his  own 
manse,  venture  himself  unprotected  into  such  a  scene  of  confusion?  —  he 
might  as  well  pretend  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  a  pilot — ^I  must  puah  off 
in  chase  of  him,  lest  worse  come  of  it.'' 

But  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing  his  friendly  purpose  by  a 
sort  of  crowd  which  came  rushing  down  the  alley,  the  centre  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Captain  MacTurk,  in  the  very  act  of  bullying  two  pseudo  High- 
landers, for  having  presumed  to  lay  aside  their  breeches  before  they  had  ac- 
quired the  Gaelic  language.  The  sounds  of  contempt  and  insult  with  which 
tne  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the  unfortunate  impostors,  were  not^ 
indeed,  intelligible  otherwise  than  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker; 
but  these  intimated  so  much  displeasure,  that  the  plaided  forms  whose  un- 
advised choice  of  a  disguise  had  provoked  it  —  two  raw  lads  from  a  certain 
great  manufacturing  town  —  heartily  repented  their  temerity,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  seeking  for  the  speediest  exit  from  the  gardens ;  rather  choosing 
to  resign  their  share  of  the  dinner,  than  to  abide  the  farther  consequencee 
that  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  of  this  Highland  Termagaunt. 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  himself  from  this  impediment,  and 
again  commenced  his  researches  after  the  clergvman,  when  his  course  whs 
once  more  interrupted  by  a  sort  of  press-gang,  headed  by  Sir  Qingo  Binks, 
who,  in  order  to  play  bis  character  of  a  drunken  boatswain  to  the  life, 
seemed  certainly  drunk  enough,  howirer  little  of  a  seaman.  His  c^icer 
sounded  more  like  a  view-hollo  than  a  hail,  when,  with  a  ||olley  of  such 
oathd  as  would  have  blown  a  whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  Union  out  of  the 
water,  he  ordered  Touchwood  **  to  come  under  his  lee,  and  be  d — d ;  for, 
imash  his  old  timbers,  he  must  go  to  sea  again,  for  as  weather-beat'  n  a  hulk 
as  he  was." 

Touchwood  answered  instantly,  "  To  sea  with  all  my  heart,  but  not  with 
a  land-lubber  for  commander.  —  Harkye,  brother,  do  vou  know  how  much 
of  a  horse's  furniture  belongs  to  a  ship?" 

"Come,  none  of  your  quizzing,  my  old  buck,"  said  Sir  Bingo--  ""What 
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ihe  devil  has  a  ship  to  do  with  horse's  furniture  ? — Do  you  thinlr  we  belong 
to  the  horse-manned  ? — ha  I  ha  I  I  think  jour'e  matched,  brother." 

"  Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh-water  gudgeon,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  that 
never  in  your  life  sailed  farther  than  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  do  you  pretend  to 
play  a  sailor,  and  not  know  the  bridle  of  the  bow-line,  and  the  saddle  of  the 
Doltsprit,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable,  and  the  girth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and 
the  whip  to  serve  for  small  tackle  ? — There  is  a  trick  for  you  to  find  out  ai> 
Abramman,  and  save  sixpence  when  he  begs  of  you  as  a  disbanded  seaman 
—  Get  along  with  you  I  or  the  constable  shall  be  charged  with  the  whol^ 
press-gang  to  man  the  work-house." 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the  swaggering  boatswain ;  and 
all  that  the  Baronet  had  for  it  was  to  sneak  off  saying,  '*  D — n  the  old  quis, 
who  the  devil  thought  to  have  heard  so .  much  slang  from  an  old  muslin 
nightcap?" 

Touchwood  being  now  an  object  of  some  atte;ntion,  was  followed  by  two 
or  three  stragglers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  best  way  he 
could,  testifying  an  impatience  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  of  his 
Oriental  demeanour,  but  which  arose  from  his  desire  to  rejoin  his  companion, 
and  some  apprehension  of  inconvenience  which  he  feared  Cargill  might 
sustain  dnring  his  absence.  For,  being  in  fact  as  good-natured  a  man  as 
any  in  the  world,  Mr.  Touchwood  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  mos 
conceited,  and  was  very  apt  to  suppose,  that  his  presence,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance, were  of  the  most  indispensable  consequence  to  those  with  whom  he 
lived;  and  that  not  only  on  great  emergencies,  but  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Cargill,  whom  he  sought  in  vain,  was,  on  his  part,  anxiously 
keeping  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  Indian  shawl,  which  served  as  a  flag  to 
announce  to  him  the  vessel  which  he  held  in  chase.  At  length  he  approached 
so  close  as  to  say,  in  an  anxious  whisper,  "Miss  Mowbray — Miss  Mowbray 
— -I  must  speak  with  you." 

"And  what  would  vou  have  with  Miss  Mowbray  7"  said  the  fair  wearer 
of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but  without  turning  round  her  head. 

"  I  have  a  secret — an  important  secret,  of  which  to  make  you  aware ;  but 
it  is  not  for  this  place. — Do  not  turn  from  me  1 — Your  happiness  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  the  next  life,  depends  on  your  listening  to  me." 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
her  more  privately,  to  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  deeply-embowered  re- 
oesses,  which  are  commonly  found  in  such  gardens  as  that  of  Shaws-Castle ; 
and,  with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  her  head,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  con- 
ceal her  features,  she  stood  before  Mr.  Cargill  in  the  doubtful  light  and 
shadow  of  a  huge  platanus  tree,  which  formed  the  canopy  of  the  arbour, 
and  seemed  to  await  the  communication  he  had  promised. 

"  Report  sa^s,"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an  eager  and  hurried 
manner,  yet  with  a  low  voice,  and  like  one  desirous  of  being  heard  by  her 
whom  he  addressed,  and  by  no  one  else, — "  Report  says  that  you  are  about 
to  be  married." 

**And  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom  7"  answered  the  lady,  with  a 
tone  of  indifference  which  seemed  to  astound  her  interrogator. 

*'  Young  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  voice,  *'  had  this  levity  been 
sworn  to  me,  I  could  never  have  believed  it  I  Have  you  forgot  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  stand  7  —  Have  you  forgotten  tnat  my  promise  of  s^ 
mcjt  sinful  perhaps  even  in  that  degree,  was  but  a  conditional  promise  7— 
or  did  yon  think  that  aj>eing  so  sequestered  as  I  am  was  already  dead  to  th» 
world,  even  while  he  was  walking  upon  its  surface  7  —  Know,  young  lady, 
that  I  am  indeed  dead  to  the  pleasures  and  the  ordinary  business  of  lire, 
but  I  am  even  therefore  the  more  alive  to  its  duties." 

'*  Upon  niy  honour,  sir,  unless  you  are  pleased  to  be  more  explicit,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  either  to  answer  or  understand  you,"  said  the  lady ;  '*  you 
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speak  t3o  6^1  ion ^ly  for  a  mafiquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet  not  clearly  enoagb 
to  make  yonr  earnest  comprehensible." 

"  Is  this  sullenness.  Miss  Mowbray  ?"  said  the  clergyman,  with  increased 
animation  ;  **  is  it  levity? — or  is  it  alienation  of  mind? — Even  after  a  fever 
of  the  brain,  we  retain  a  recollection  of  the  causes  of  our  illness.  —  C^me, 
you  mnst  and  do  understand  me,  when  I  say  that  I  will  not  consent  to  your 
committing  a  great  crime  to  attain  temporal  wealth  and  rank,  no,  not  to 
make  you  an  empress.  My  path  is  a  clear  one;  and  should  I  hear  a  whisper 
breathed  of  your  alliance  with  this  Earl,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  rely  apon 
it,  that  I  will  withdraw  the  veil,  and  make  your  brother,  your  bridegroom, 
and  the  whole  world,  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which  you  stand,  and 
the  impossibility  of  your  forming  the  alliance  which  you  propose  to  your* 
self,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man/' 

"But,  sir  —  sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly  than  anxiously,  "you 
have  not  yet  told  me  what  business  you  have  with  my  marriage,  or  what 
arguments  you  can  bring  against  it." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Cargill,  "  in  your  present  state  of  mind,  and  in 
such  a  scene  as  this,  I  cannot  enter  upon  a  topic  for  which  the  season  is 
unfit,  and  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  totally  unprepared.  It  is  enough  that 
you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you  stand.  At  a  fitter  opportunity  I  will, 
as  it  is  my  duty,  lay  before  you  the  erformity  of  what  you  are  said  to  have 
meditated,  with  the  freedom  which  becomes* one,  who,  however  humble,  is 
appointed  to  explain  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  take  any  hasty  step,  after  such  a 
warning  as  this." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  lady  with  that  dignity  which  a  conscious 
discharge  of  duty  confers,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sense  of  deep  pain, 
inflicted  by  the  careless  levity  of  her  whom  he  addressed.  She  did  not  any 
longer  attempt  to  detain  him,  but  made  her  escape  from  the  arboar  by  one 
alley,  as  she  heard  voices  which  seemed  to  approach  it  from  another.  The 
Clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  direction,  met  in  full  encounter  a  whisper- 
ing and  tittering  pair,  who  seemed,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  to  check  tneir 
tone  of  familiarity,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  greater  distance  towards 
each  other.  The  lady  was  no  other  than  the  fair  Queen  of  the  Amaaons, 
who  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  recent  partiality  of  Titania  towards  BoUt 
Bottom,  being  in  conference  such  and  so  close  as  we  have  described,  with 
the  late  representative  of  the  Athenian  weaver,  whose  recent  visit  to  his 
chamber  had  metamorphosed  into  the  more  gallant  disguise  of  an  ancient 
Spanish  cavalier.  He  now  appeared  with  cloak  and  drooping  plume,  sword, 
poniard,  and  guitar,  richly  dressed  at  all  points,  as  for  a  serenade  beneath 
nis  mistress's  window ;  a  silk  mask  at  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  doublet 
hung  ready  to  be  assumed  in  case  of  intrusion,  as  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  national  dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr.  Cargill,  as  we  believe  it  may  chance  to 
other  men  much  subject  to  absence  of  mind,  that  contrary  to  their  wont^ 
and  much  afler  the  manner  of  a  sunbeam  suddenly  piercing  a  deep  mist^ 
and  illuminating  one  particular  object  in  the  landscape,  some  sudden  recol- 
lection rushes  upon  tnem,  and  seems  to  compel  them  to  act  under  it,  as 
under  the  influence  of  complete  certainty  and  conviction.  Mr.  Cargill  had 
no  sooner  set  eyes  on  the  Spanish  cavalier,  in  whom  he  neither  knew  the 
Earl  of  Etherington,  nor  recognized  Bully  Bottom,  than  with  hasty  rootioa 
he  seized  on  the  reluctant  hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness 
and  solemn ity,  **  I  rejoice  to  see  you  ! — Heaven  has  ipnt  you  here  in  its  own 
good  time." 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very  coldly,  "  I  believe  you 
have  the  joy  of  the  meeting  entirely  on  your  side,  as  I  cannjt  rememl^r 
having  seen  you  before." 
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*  la  DOC  yoar  name  Bulmer  V*  said  the  clergyman.  "  I — I  know— 1  am 
■ometimeb  apt  to  make  mistakes — But  I  am  sure  your  name  is  Bulmer  V 

**  Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of — my  name  was  Bottom  naif 
an  hour  ago— perhaps  that  makes  the  confusion/'  answered  the  Earl,  with 
yery  cold  and  distant  politeness; — "Permit  me  to  pass,  sir,  that  1  may 
attend  the  lady." 

**  Quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  **  I  leave  you  to  adjust  your 
mutual  recollections  with  your  new  old  friend,  my  lord — ^he  seems  to  have 
■omething  to  say."  So  saying,  the  lady  walked  on,  not  perhaps  sorry  of  an 
opportunity  to  show  apparent  indifference  for  his  lordship's  society,  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  had  surprised  them  in  what  might  seem  a  moment  of 
exuberant  intimacy. 

*'  You  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  to  Mr.  Gargill,  who 
bewildered  and  uncertain,  still  kept  himself  placed  so  directly  before  the 
young  nobleman,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass,  without  absolutely 
pushing  him  to  one  side.    "  I  must  really  attend  the  lady,"  he  added,  making 
another  effort  to  walk  on. 

'*  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Gargill,  **  you  cannot  disguise  yourself  from  me. 
I  am  sure — my  mind  assures  me,  that  you  are  that  very  Bulmer  whom 
Heaven  hath  sent  here  to  prevent  crime." 

*'  And  yon,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "  whom  my  mind  assures  me  I  never 
■aw  in  my  life,  are  sent  hither  by  the  devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  staggered  by  the  calm  and  per- 
tinacious denial  of  the  Earl — "  I  beg  pardon  ifi  am  in  a  mistake — ^that  is, 
if  I  am  really  in  a  mistake — but  I  am  not — I  am  sure  I  am  not — That  look 
— that  smile — I  am  not  mistaken.  You  are  Valentine  Bulmer — the  very 
Valentine  Bulmer  whom  I — but  I  will  not  make  your  private  affairs  any 
part  of  this  expositions-enough,  you  are  Valentine  Bulmer." 

"Valentine? — Valentine?"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  impatiently — "I 
am  neither  Valentine  nor  Orson — I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir." 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  charge  you,"  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  if  you  are  unwilling 
to  be  known  yourself,  it  may  be  because  you  have  foreotten  who  I  am — Let 
me  name  myself  as  the  Reverend  Josiah  Gargill,  minister  of  St.  Ronan's." 
*'  If  you  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied  the  young  nobleman, 
— "  in  which,  however,  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested, — I  think  when  you 
make  your  morning  draught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  be  as  well  for  you 
to  stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  off,  before  coming  into  company." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  ;|roung  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Gargill,  **  lay  aside 
this  untimely  and  unseemly  jesting!  and  tell  me  if  you  be  not — as  I  cannot 
but  still  believe  you  to  be — that  same  youth,  who,  seven  years  since,  left  in 
my  deposit  a  solemn  secret,  which,  if  I  should  unfold  to  the  wrong  person, 
wo  would  be  my  own  heart,  and  evil  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  1' 
**  You  are  very  pressinjc  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and,  in  exchange, 
I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you. — I  am  not  the  man  whom  you  mistake  me 
for,  and  you  may  go  seek  him  where  you  will — It  will  be  still  more  lucky 
for  you  if  you  chance  to  find  your  own  wits  in  the  course  of  yonr  researches ; 
for  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  f  think  they  are  gone  somewhat  astray."  So 
saying,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  a  determined  purpose  to  pass  on,  Mr. 
CargiU  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  way,  and  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  and,  with  his 
usual  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  My  fancy  has  played 
me  many  a  bewildering  trick,  but  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  or  them 
all ! — What  can  this  young  man  think  of  me?  It  must  have  been  my  con- 
versation with  that  unhappy  young  lady  that  has  made  such  an  impression 
upon  me  as  to  deceive  my  very  eye-sight,  and  causes  me  to  connect  with 
her  history  the  face  of  the  next  person  that  I  met — What  must  the  stranger 
think  of  me  ?" 
"  Why,  what  every  one  thinks  of  thee  that  knows  thee,  pro(|het|"  at^d  t))^ 
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Iriendlj  7010  of  Touchwood,  accompanying  his  speech  with  an  awakening 
slap  on  the  clergyman's  shoulder ;  *'  and  that  is,  that  thou  art  an  unfortODate 
philosopher  of  LaruUi,  whu  has  lost  his  flapper  in  the  throng. — Come  along 
— having  me  once  more  by  your  side,  you  need  fear  nothing.  Why,  now  1 
look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  basilisk — not  that  there  is 
Any  sucQ  thing,  otherwise  I  must  have  seen  it  myself,  in  the  course  of  my 
travels — but  you  seem  pale  and  frightened — What  the  devil  is  the  matter?'* 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  clergyman,  '* except  that  I  have  even  this  yery 
moment  made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet. — ^£very  man  does  ao 
at  least  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,"  said  Touchwood. 

"  But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger  a  secret  deeply  concerning  the 
honour  of  an  ancient  family." 

**  That  was  wrong,  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  take  care  of  that  in 
future ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  speak  even  to  your  beadle, 
Johnio  Tirlsneuk,  until  you  have  assured  yourself,  by  at  least  three  pertinent 
questions  and  answers,  that  you  have  the  said  Johnie  corporeally  and  sub- 
stantially in  presence  before  you,  and  that  your  fancy  has  not  invested  some 
stranger  with  honest  Johnie's  singed  periwig  and  threadbare  brown  Joseph 
— Come  along — come  along." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergyman,  who  in  vain  made 
all  the  excuses  he  could  think  of  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  soene 
of  gaiety,  in  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  involved.  He  pleaded  headach ; 
and  his  friend  assured  him  that  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
would  mend  it.  lie  stated  he  had  business ;  and  Touchwood  replied  that 
he  could  have  none  but  composing  his  next  sermon,  and  reminded  him  that 
it  was  two  days  till  Sunday.  At  length,  Mr.  Cargill  confessed  that  he  had 
some  reluctance  again  to  see  the  stranger,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
with  such  pertinacity  to  fix  an  acquaintance,  which  he  was  now  well  assured 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination.  The  traveller  treated  his  scruples  with 
scorn,  and  said,  that  guests  meeting  in  this  general  manner,  had  no  more 
to  do  with  each  other  than  if  they  were  assembled  in  a  caravansary. 

**  So  that  you  need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  way  of  apology  or  other- 
wise—  or,  what  will  be  still  better,  I,  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
will  make  the  pretty  speech  for  you."  As  they  spoke,  he  dragged  the  divine 
towards  the  house,  where  they  were  now  summoned  by  the  appointed  signal, 
and  where  the  company  were  assembling  in  the  old  saloon  already  noticed, 
previous  to  passing  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  refreshments  were  pre- 
pared. "  Now,  Doctor,"  continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr.  Cargill,  "  let  us 
see  which  of  all  these  people  has  been  the  subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  it  yon 
animal  of  an  Ilighlandman  ?  —  or  the  impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be 
thought  a  boatswain  ?  or  which  of  them  all  is  it? — Ay,  here  they  come,  two 
and  two,  Newgate  fashion  —  the  young  Lord  of  the  Manor  wiui  old  Lady 
Penelope— does  he  set  up  for  Ulysses,  1  wonder  ? — The  Earl  of  Etherington 
with  Lady  Bingo  —  methinks  it  should  have  been  with  Miss  Mowbray." 

"The  Earl  of  what,  did  you  say?"  quoth  the  clergyman,  anxiously. 
"  How  is  it  you  titled  that  young  man  in  the  Spanish  dress?" 

"  Oho  I"  said  the  traveller ;  "  what,  I  have  discovered  the  goblin  that  has 
seared  you? — Come  along — come  along — I  will  make  you  acquainted  with 
him."  So  saying,  he  dragged  him  towards  Lord  Etherington ;  and  before 
the  divine  could  wake  bis  negative  intelligible,  the  ceremony  of  introductiop 
tiad  taken  place.  "  My  Lord  Etherington,  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Cargill, 
minister  of  this  parish  —  a  learned  gentleman,  whose  head  is  often  in  the 
Holy  Land,  when  his  person  seems  present  among  his  friends.  He  suffers 
extremely,  my  lord,  under  the  sense  of  mistaking  your  lordship  for  the  Lord 
knows  who ;  but  when  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  you  will  find  that  be 
can  make  a  hundred  stranger  mistakes  than  that,  so  we  hope  thatyunr  lord 
•hip  will  take  no  prejudice  or  offence." 
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**  There  can  be  no  offeDce  taken  where  no  offence  is  intended/'  said  Lord 
fitherington,  with  much  urbanity.  "  It  is  I  who  ought  to  beg  the  reverend 
gentleman's  pardon,  for  hurrying  from  him  without  allowing  him  to  make 
a  complete  eclaircissement.  I  beg  his  pardon  for  an  abruptness  which  th« 
place  and  the  time  —  for  I  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  lady'e  service  — 
rendered  unavoidable." 

Mr.  Cargill  gased  on  the  young  nobleman  as  he  pronounced  these  words, 
with  the  easy  indifference  of  one  who  apologizes  to  an  inferior  in  order  to 
maintain  his  own  character  for  politeness,  but  with  perfect  indifference 
whether  his  excuses  are  or  are  not  held  satisfactory.  And  as  the  clergyman 
^azed,  the  belief  which  had  so  strongly  clung  to  him  that  the  Earl  of  Lther- 
mgton  and  Young  Valentine  Bulmer  were  the  same  individual  person, 
melted  away  like  frost-work  before  the  morning  sun,  and  that  so  completely, 
that  he  marvelled  at  himself  for  having  ever  entertained  it.  Some  strong 
resemblance  of  features  there  must  have  been  to  have  led  him  into  such  a 
delusion ;  but  the  person,  the  tone,  the  manner  of  expression,  were  abso- 
lutely different;  and  his  attention  being  now  especiallv  directed  towards 
these  particulars,  Mr.  Oargill  was  inclined  to  tnink  the  two  personages 
almost  totally  dissimilar. 

The  clergyman  had  now  only  to  make  his  apology,  and  fall  back  from  th< 
head  of  the  table  to  some  lower  seat,  which  his  modesty  would  have  pre* 
ferred,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  elegant  and  persuasive  manner  possible, 
insisted  that  they  should  be  introduced  to  each  other  by  Mr.  Mowbrny,  and 
that  Mr.  Cargill  should  sit  beside  her  at  table. —  She  had  heard  so  much  of 
his  learning — so  much  of  his  excellent  character — desired  so  much  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  that  she  could  not  think  of  losing  an  opportunity,  which 
Mr.  Cargill's  learned  seclusion  rendered  so  very  rare  —  in  a  word,  cat-ching 
the  Black  Lion  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  her  ladyship,  having  trapped 
her  prey,  soon  sat  triumphant  with  him  by  her  side. 

A  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwixt  Touchwood  and  his  friend ; 
for  the  former,  not  being  included  in  the  invitation,  or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed 
by  Lady  Penelope,  was  obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower  part  of  the  table, 
where  he  excitea  much  surprise  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  despatched 
boiled  rice  with  chop-sticks. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort,  to  the  fire  of  Lady 
Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk  and  incessant,  as  to  drive  his  complai- 
sance, little  tried  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  by  small  talk,  almost  to 
extremity.  She  began  by  begging  him  to  draw  his  chair  close,  for  an 
instinctive  terror  of  fine  ladies  had  made  him  keep  his  distance.  At  the 
same  time,  she  hoped  **  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  as  an  Episcopalian ;  her 
father  had  belonged  to  that  communion ;  for,''  she  added,  witn  what  was 
mtended  for  an  arch  smile,  "  we  were  somewhat  naughty  in  the  forty-five, 
as  you  may  have  heard ;  but  all  thiit  was  over,  and  she  was  sure  Mr.  Cargill 
was  too  liberal  to  entertain  any  dislike  or  shyness  on  that  score. — She  could 
assure  him  she  was  far  from  disliking  the  Presbyterian  form  —  indeed  she 
had  oflen  wished  to  hear  it,  where  she  was  sure  to  be  both  delighted  and 
edified"  (here  a  gracious  smile)  '*  in  the  church  of  St.  Ronan's— ^  and  hoped 
to  do  so  whenever  Mr.  Mowbray  had  got  a  stove,  which  he  had  ordered , 
from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air  hia  pew  for  her  accommodation." 

All  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles  and  nods,  and  so  muc&t 
civility  as  to  remind  the  clergyman  of  a  cup  of  tea  over  sweetened  to  con- 
ceal its  want  of  strength  and  flavour,  required  and  received  no  farthei 
a.^swer  than  an  accommodating  look  and  acquiescent  bow. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Cargill,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Lady  Penelope,  "youi 
Drofession  has  so  many  demands  on  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding 
—  b  00  much  connected  with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our  natc:i»  — 

2n 
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with  )ttr  her't  and  purett  feelings,  Mr.  Cargill  I    Yoa  know  what  GoldamilK 

■ays :  — 

■    ■  ■    'in  hia  dotjr  prmopt  at  erery  call. 

He  wmtchad,  and  wept,  and  fell,  and  prajed  for  alL' 

And  then  Dr  jden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest,  so  inimitable,  ono 
would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now  and  then  of  some  living  mortal  pre- 
suming to  emulate  ito  features/'  (here  another  insinuating  nod  and  expres- 
sive smile.) 

**  *  Reftned  himaelf  to  aool  to  eorb  the  aeiwa. 
And  alittoat  made  a  sin  of  ahatioenna. 
Vet  bad  hi*  aapect  mithinff  of  severe. 
But  eocli  a  face  aa  promised  him  sincere; 
Niithitic  reeerved  or  so  lien  was  to  see, 
Buft  aweel  rsgard  and  pleaaiuc  aaaeuty.' " 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's  wandering  eye  confessed 
his  absent  mind ;  his  thoughts  travelling,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  a  trace 
betwixt  Saladin  and  Conrade  of  Mounserrat,  unless  they  chanced  to  be 
occupied  with  some  occurrences  of  that  very  day,  so  that  the  lady  was 
obliged  to  recall  her  indocile  auditor  with  the  leading  question,  '*Ton  are 
well  acquainted  with  Dryden,  of  course,  Mr.  Cargill  ?" 

'*  I  have  not  the  honour,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  starting  from  hie 
reverie,  and  but  half  understanding  the  question  he  roplied  to. 

"  Sir !"  said  the  ladv,  in  surprise. 

"  Madam  I  —  my  lady !"  answered  Mr.  Cargill,  in  embarrassment. 

**  I  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryden ;  —  but  you  learned  men  are  so 
absent  —  perhaps  you  thought  I  said  Leyden." 

"  A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  knew  him 
well." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  eagerly  replied  the  lady  of  the  cerulean  buskin ;  "  be 
spoke  ten  languages  —  how  mortifying  to  poor  me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could 
only  boast  of  five ! — but  I  have  studied  a  little  since  that  time — I  must  hare 
vou  to  help  me  in  my  studies,  Mr.  Cargill — it  will  be  charitable  —  but  per- 
haps you  are  afraid  of  a  female  pupil  V 

A  thrill,  arising  from  former  recollections,  passed  through  poor  Cargill's 
mind  with  as  much  acuteness  as  the  pass  of  a  rapier  migot  have  aone 
through  his  body ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  forward  prater  in 
society,  like  a  busy  bustler  in  a  crowd,  besides  all  other  general  points  of 
annoyance,  is  eternally  rubbing  upon  some  tender  point,  and  galling  men's 
feelings,  without  knowing  or  regarding  it. 

**  You  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  little  charities,  Mr.  Cargill,  now 
that  you  and  I  are  become  so  well  acquainted.  —  There  is  that  Ann  Heggis 
— I  sent  her  a  trifle  yesterday,  but  I  am  told  —  I  should  not  mention  it,  hut 
only  one  would  not  have  the  little  they  have  to  bestow  lavished  on  an  im- 
proper object — I  am  told  she  is  not  quite  proper  —  an  unwedded  mother  in 
short,  Mr.  Cargill — and  it  would  be  especially  unbecoming  in  me  to  encoa- 
rage  profligacy." 

"  I  believe,  madam,"  said  the  clergyman,  gravely,  "  the  poor  woman's 
distress  may  justify  your  ladyship's  bounty,  even  if  her  conauct  has  been 
faultv." 

**  Oh,  I  am  no  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cargill,"  answered  the 
Lady  Penelope.  "  I  never  withdraw  my  countenance  from  any  one  but  on 
the  most  irrefragable  grounds.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
own,  whom  I  have  supported  against  the  whole  clamour  of  the  people  at 
the  Well,  because  I  believe,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  she  is  only  thought- 
less—  nothing  in  the  world  but  thoughtless  —  0  Mr.  Cargill,  how  can  you 
look  across  the  table  so  intelligently  ? — who  would  have  thought  it  of  youf 
— Oh  fie,  to  make  such  personal  applications  I" 

•*  Upon  my  word,  maaam,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend ** 

"  On  fio,  fie,  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much  censure  and  surprise  as  a 
confidential  whisper  can  convey — "  you  looked  at  my  lAdy  Binks— I  know 
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what  jon  think,  but  jou  are  quit«  wrong,  I  assure  you ;  you  are  entirely 
wrong.  —  I  wish  she  would  not  flirt  quite  so  much  with  that  young  Lord 
Ethenngton  though,  Mr.  CHrgill  —  her  situation  is  particular. — Indeed,  I 
b«lieve  she  wears  out  his  patience ;  for  see,  he  is  leaving  the  room  before 
we  sit  down — how  singular! — And  then,  do  you  not  think  it  yery  odd,  too 
that  Miss  Mowbray  has  not  come  down  to  us  ?'' 

"Miss  Mowbray  I — what  of  Miss  Mowbray — is  she  not  here?"  said  Mr. 
Cargill,  starting,  and  with  an  expression  of  interest  which  he  had  not  yet 
bestowed  on  any  of  her  ladyship's  liberal  oommnuioations. 

**  Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,''  said  Lady  Penelope,  lowering  her  voice,  anil 
shaking  ner  head ;  "  she  has  not  appeared  —  her  brother  went  up  stairs  a 
few  minutes  since,  I  believe,  to  bring  her  down,  and  so  we  are  all  left  here 
to  look  at  each  other.  —  IIow  very  awkward  1  —  But  you  know  Clara  Mow* 
bray." 

**  I,  madam  V*  said  Mr.  Cargill,  who  was  now  sufficiently  attentive ;  "  I 
really — I  know  Miss  Mowbray — that  is,  I  knew  her  some  years  since — but 
▼our  ladyship  knows  she  has  been  long  in  bad  health — uncertain  health  at 
least,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  young  lady  for  a  very  long  time." 

**I  know  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Cargill--!  know  it,"  continued  the  Lady  Pe* 
nelope,  in  the  same  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  "  I  know  it ;  and  most  unhappy 
sorely  have  been  the  circumstances  that  have  separated  her  from  your  ad- 
vioe  and  friendly  counsel. — All  this  I  am  aware  of — and  to  say  truth,  it  has 
been  chiefly  on  poor  Clara's  account  that  I  have  been  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  fixing  an  acquaintance  upon  you.  —  You  and  I  together,  Mr.  Cargill, 
might  do  wonders  to  cure  her  unhappy  state  of  mind—-!  am  sure  we  might 
—  that  is,  if  you  could  bring  your  mind  to  repose  absolute  confidence  in 


me." 


•« 


Has  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  converse  with  me  upon 
any  subject  which  interests  her  ?"  said  the  clergyman  with  more  cautious 
•hrewdness  than  Lady  Penelope  had  suspected  him  of  possessing.  **  I  will 
In  that  case  be  happy  to  hear  the  nature  of  her  communication ;  and  what* 
ever  my  poor  services  can  perform,  your  ladyship  may  command  them." 

*'I — 1 — I  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship  with  hesitation,  "that  I 
kvre  Miss  Mowbray's  direct  instructions  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  upon 
the  present  subject.  But  my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is  so  very  great -« 
aod  then,  you  know,  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  from  this  match." 

'*  From  which  match.  Lady  Penelope  ?"  said  Mr.  Cargill. 

"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privilege  of  Scotland  too 
far  —  1  have  not  put  a  single  question  to  you,  but  what  you  have  answered 
by  another  —  let  us  converse  intelligibly  for  five  minutes,  if  you  can  but 
oondesoend  so  far.'' 

"  For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may  please  to  command," 
said  Mr.  Cfargill,  "provided  the  subject  regard  your  ladyship's  ovm  affairs 
or  mine,  —  could  I  suppose  these  last  for  a  moment  likely  to  interest  you." 

**  Out  upon  you,"  said  the  lady,  laughing  affectedly ;  "  you  should  really 
have  been  a  Catholic  priest  instead  of  a  Presbyterian.  What  an  invaluable 
father  confessor  have  the  fair  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  and  how  dexter* 
ooely  ^ou  would  have  evaded  any  cross-examinations  which  might  have 
eommitted  your  penitents  I" 

"  Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to  withstand  or  reply 
to/'  said  Mr.  Cargill,  bowing  with  more  ease  than  her  ladyship  expected ; 
and,  retiring  gently  backward,  he  extricated  himself  from  a  conversation 
which  he  began  to  find  somewhat  embarrassing. 

At  that  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place  in  the  apartment,  which 
was  just  entered  by  Miss  Mowbray,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.  The 
cause  of  this  murmur  will  be  best  understood,  by  narrating  what  had  passed 
tietwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 
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EXPOSTULATION. 

Seek  not  the  ftsst  io  thew  irreTeraiit  robA; 
Qo  to  ffij  chamber— pot  oa  ciolbes  of  mioe. 

TAMiira  or  noi  Bbbiv. 

It  was  with  a  miztare  of  anxiety,  vezatioD,  and  resentment^  that  Mow 
braj,  iust  when  he  had  handed  Lady  Penelope  into  the  apartment*  where 
the  tables  were  covered,  observed  that  his  sister  was  absent,  and  that  Lady 
Binks  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Etherington,  to  whose  rank  it  would 
properly  have  fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the  house.  An  anxious  and  hasty 
glance  cast  through  the  room,  ascertained  that  she  was  absent,  nor  could 
the  ladies  present  give  any  account  of  her  after  she  had  quitted  the  gardens, 
except  that  Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  a  few  words  with  her  in  her  own 
apartment,  immediately  after  the  scenic  entertainment  was  concluded. 

Thither  Mowbray  harried,  complaining  aloud  of  his  sister's  laziness  in 
dressing,  but  internally  hoping  tnat  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  nothing 
of  a  more  important  character. 

He  hastened  up  stairs,  entered  her  sitting-room  without  ceremony,  and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  her  dressing-room,  begged  her  to  make  haste. 

"  Here  is  the  whole  company  impatient,"  he  said,  assuming  a  tone  of 
pleasantry ;  "  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks  exclaiming  for  your  presence,  that  he 
may  be  let  loose  on  the  cold  meat." 

**  Paddock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  within  ;  "  anon — anon  1" 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  jest,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother ;  "  for  Lady  Penelope 
is  miauling  like  a  starved  cat  I" 

'*  I  come — I  come,  gravmalkin,"  answered  Clara,  in  the  same  Tein  as  he- 
fore,  and  entered  the  parlour  as  she  spoke,  her  finery  entirely  thrown  aside^ 
fjid  dressed  in  the  riding-habit  which  was  her  usual  and  favourite  attire. 

Her  brother  was  both  surprised  and  offended.  *'  On  my  soul,"  he  said, 
**  Clara,  this  is  behaving  very  ill.  I  indul|^  you  in  every  freak  apon  ordi- 
aary  occasions,  but  you  migat  surely  on  this  day,  of  all  others,  have  conde- 
scended to  appear  something  like  my  sister,  and  a  gentlewoman  receiving 
company  in  her  own  house." 

"  W  hy,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  "  so  that  the  guests  have  enough  to 
eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  conceive  why  I  should  concern  myself  about  their 
finery,  or  they  trouble  themselves  about  my  plain  clothes." 

"  Come,  come,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  you  muet 
positively  go  back  into  your  dressing-room,  and  huddle  your  things  on  as 
fast  as  you  can.    You  cannot  go  down  to  the  company  dressed  as  you  are.^ 

"I  certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John  —  I  have  made  a  fool  of  my* 
self  once  this  morning  to  oblige  you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am 
determined  to  appear  in  my  own  dress ;  that  is,  in  one  w&ich  shows  I 
neither  belong  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  its 
feshions." 

"  By  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this  I"  said  Mowbray,  with 
more  violence  than  he  usually  exhibited  where  his  sister  was  concerned. 

"You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  "unless  by  beating  me; 
and  that  I  think  you  would  repent  of  yourself." 

'*  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of  managing  you,"  said 
Mowbray,  muttering  between  his  teeth ;  but,  commanding  his  noleD<«9,  he 
only  said  aloud,  "  I  am  sure,  from  long  experience,  Clara,  that  TOur  obsfti- 
«iaoy  will  at  the  long  run  beat  my  anger.    Do  let  us  compound  thw  poinl 
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fbi^onca  —  keep  your  old  habit,  sinee  you  are  so  fond  of  making  a  sight  v« 
yourself,  and  only  throw  the  shawl  round  your  shoulders  —  it  has  been  ez 
ceedingly  admired,  and  every  woman  in  toe  house  longs  to  see  it  closer—* 
they  can  hardly  believe  it  genuine." 

'*  I>o  be  a  man,  Mowbrav,''  answered  his  sister ;  *'  meddle  with  your 
borse-sheets,  and  leave  shawls  alone." 

'*  Do  you  be  a  woman,  Clara,  and  think  a  little  on  them,  when  custom 
and  decency  render  it  necessary. — Nay,  is  it  possible  1 — ^Will  you  not  stiiv— 
not  oblige  me  in  such  a  trifle  as  this  ?" 

**  I  would  indeed  if  I  could,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  since  you  must  know  the 
truth  — do  not  be  angry  —  I  have  not  the  shawl.  I  haye  given  it  away -— 
given  it  up,  perhaps  i  should  say,  to  the  rightful  owner. — She  has  promised 
me  something  or  other  in  exchange  for  it,  however.  I  have  given  it  to  Lady 
Penelope." 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  some  of  the  work  of  her  own  fair  hands,  I 
Boppose,  or  a  couple  of  her  ladyship's  drawings,  made  up  into  fire-screens. 
— On  my  word — on  m^  soul,  this  is  too  bad  I — It  is  using  me  too  ill,  Clara 
— ^far  too  ill.  If  the  thing  had  been  of  no  value,  my  giving  it  to  you  should 
have  fixed  some  upon  it.  —  Gk>od-even  to  you ;  we  will  do  as  well  as  we  can 
without  you." 

**  Nay,  but,  my  dear  John  —  stay  but  a  moment,"  said  Clara,  taking  his 
arm  as  he  sullenly  turned  towards  the  door ;  "  there  are  but  two  of  us  on 
earth— do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawl." 

*•  Trumi)ery  I"  said  Mowbray ;  "  It  cost  fifty  guineas,  by  G — ,  which  I 
can  but  ill  spare — trumpery  1" 

*'  Oh,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara ;  **  it  was  your  gift,  and  that 
should,  I  own,  have  been  enough  to  have  made  me  keep  to  my  death's  day 
the  poorest  rag  of  it.  But  really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very  miserable, 
and  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many  odd  expressions  of  an^r  and 
chagrin,  that  I  resigned  it  to  her,  and  agreed  to  say  she  had  lent  it  to  me 
for  the  performance.  I  believe  she  was  afraid  that  I  would  change  my 
cind,  or  that  you  would  resume  it  as  a  seignorial  waif;  for,  after  she  had 
walked  a  few  turns  with  it  wrapped  around  her,  merely  by  way  of  taking 
possession,  she  despatched  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  her  apartment  at 
the  Well." 

*'  She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbraj,  *'  for  a  greedy  unconscionable 
jade,  who  nas  yamished  over  a  selfish,  spiteful  heart,  that  is  as  hard  as  a 
flint,  with  a  fine  glossing  of  taste  and  sensibility." 

'*  Nay,  but,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  '*  she  really  had  something  to  com- 
plain 01  in  the  present  case.  The  shawl  had  been  bespoken  on  her  account, 
or  very  nearly  so — she  showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter— only  some  agent 
of  yours  hiid  come  in  between  with  the  ready  money,  which  no  tradesman 
can  resist. — Ah,  John  I  I  suspect  half  of  your  anger  is  owing  to  the  failure 
of  a  plan  to  mortify  poor  Laay  Pen,  and  that  she  has  more  to  complain  of 
than  you  have. — Come,  come,  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  her  in  the  first 
display  of  this  fatal  piece  of  finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  poor  shoulders  can 
be  called  a  display — e'en  make  her  welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's  sake,  and 
let  us  go  down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you  shall  see  how  pretty  and  civil  I 
shall  behave." 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  all  the  petted  habits  of  indulgence, 
was  exceediiigly  fretted  at  the  issue  of  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for 
mortifying  Lady  Penelope;  but  he  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  saying  no- 
thing more  to  his  sister  on  the  subject.  Yeneeance  he  privately  muttered 
^^rainnt  Lady  Pen,  whom  be  termed  an  absolute  harpy  in  blue-stockings ; 
unjustly  forgetting,  that,  in  the  very  important  affair  at  issue,  he  himself 
had  been  the  first  to  interfere  with  and  defeat  her  ladyship's  designs  on  the 
^rment  in  Question. 

**  But  I  will  blow  her/'  he  said,  *'  I  will  blow  her  ladyship's  conduct  in 
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cbe  basinete  t    She  shall  not  outwit  a  poor  whimsical  girl  like  Clara,  witb- 
out  hearing  it  on  more  sides  than  one.' 

With  this  Christian  and  gentleman-like  feeling  towards  Lady  Penelope, 
he  escorted  his  sister  into  the  eating-room,  and  led  her  to  her  proper  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  was  the  negligence  displajed  in  her  dresa 
which  occasioned  the  murmur  of  surprise  that  greeted  Clara  onher  entrance. 
Mowbraj,  as  he  placed  his  sister  in  ner  chair,  made  her  general  apology  for 
her  late  appearance,  and  her  riding-habit.  '*  Some  fairies,"  he  supposed, 
'*  Puck,  or  such  like  tricksy  goblin,  had  been  in  her  wardrobe,  and  carried 
off  whatever  was  fit  for  wearing." 

There  were  answers  from  every  quarter  —  that  it  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  Miss  Mowbray  to  dress  for  their  amusement  a  second  time 
—  that  nothing  she  chose  to  wear  could  misbecome  Miss  Mowbray  —  that 
she  had  set  like  the  sun,  in  her  splendid  scenic  dress,  and  now  rose  like  the 
full  moon  in  her  ordinary  attire,  (this  flight  was  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chat- 
terly,) — and  that  "  Miss  Mowbray  being  at  hame,  had  an  unco  gude  right 
to  please  hersell ;"  which  last  piece  of  politeness,  being  at  least  as  much  to 
the  purpose  as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  was  the  contribution  of  honest 
Mrs.  Blower,  and  was  replied  to  by  Miss  Mowbray  with  a  particular  and 
most  gracious  bow. 

Mrs.  Blower  ought  to  have  rested  her  colloquial  fame,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  said,  upon  a  compliment  so  evidently  acceptable,  but  no  ouc 
knows  where  to  stop.  She  thrust  her  broad,  good-natured,  delighted  coun- 
tenance forward,  and  sending  her  voice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
table,  like  her  umguhile  husband  when  calling  to  his  mate  during  a  breeze, 
wondered  "  why  Miss  Clara  Mowbrie  didna  wear  that  grand  shawl  she  had 
on  at  the  play-making,  and  her  just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of  a  door.  Nae 
doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the  butter-boats  and  the  like ;  —  but 
ihe  had  three  shawls,  which  she  really  fand  was  ane  ower  mony  —  if  Mtse 
Mowbrie  wad  like  to  wear  ane  o'  them — it  was  but  imitashion  to  be  sure — 
but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as  warm  as  if  it  were  real  Indian,  and  if  it 
were  dirtied  it  was  the  less  matter/' 

'*  Much  obliged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbray,  unable  to  resist  the  tempts^ 
tion  which  this  speech  offered ;  "  but  my  sister  is  nut  yet  of  quality  suffi- 
cient, to  entitle' her  to  rob  her  friends  of  their  shawls." 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  e^es,  and  bitter  was  the  retort  that  arose 
to  her  tongue ;  but  she  suppressed  it,  and  nodding  to  Miss  Mowbrav  in  the 
most  friendly  way  in  the  world,  yet  with  a  very  particular  expression,  she 
only  said,  "  So  ^uu  have  told  your  brother  of  the  little  transaction  which 
we  have  had  this  morning? — Tu  me  lo  pagherai — I  give  you  fair  warning, 
take  care  none  of  your  secrets  come  into  iny  keeping — that's  all." 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of  human  life  sometimes 
depend  1  If  Lady  Penelope  had  given  way  to  her  first  movements  of  re- 
sentment, the  probable  issue  would  have  been  some  such  half-comic,  half- 
serious  skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mowbray  had  oflen  amused  the 
company  withal.  But  revenge  which  is  suppressed  and  deferred,  is  always 
most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  to  the  effects  of  the  deliberate  resentment  which 
Lady  Penelope  cherished  upon  this  trifling  occasion,  must  be  traced  the 
events  which  our  history  hob  lo  record.  Secretly  did  she  determine  to 
return  the  shawl,  which  she  had  entertained  hopes  of  making  her  own  upon 
very  reasonable  terms ;  and  as  secretly  did  she  resolve  to  be  roTenged  both 
upon  brother  aod  sister,  conceiving  herself  already  possessed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  of  a  clew  to  some  part  of  tneir  family  history,  which  might  serve 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  raise  her  projected  battery.  The  ancient 
offences  and  emulation  of  importance  of  the  Laird  of  St.  Konan's,  anl  the 
superiority  which  had  been  given  to  Clara  in  the  exhibition  of  the  day, 
combined  with  the  immediate  cause  of  resentment;  and  it  only  remained 
f«ir  her  to  consider  how  her  revenge  could  be  most  signally  accom^lisbod' 
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Whilst  such  thorights  were  paBsing  through  Lady  Penelope's  mind,  Mow«> 
braj  was  searching  with  his  eyes  for  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  judging  that 
it  might  he  proper,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  or  before  the  guests 
had  separated,  to  make  him  formally  acquainted  with  his  sister,  as  a  preface 
to  the  more  intimate  connection  which  must,  in  prosecution  of  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  take  place  botwizt  them.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  young 
Earl  was  no  where  yisible,  and  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  by  the  side 
of  Lady  Sinks  had  been  quietly  appropriated  by  Winter  blossom,  as  the 
best  and  softest  chair  in  tne  room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
where  the  choicest  of  the  entertainment  is  usually  arranged.  This  honest 
gentleman,  after  a  few  insipid  compliments  to  her  ladyship  upon  her  per 
formance  as  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  much  more 
intereeting  occupation  of  ogling  the  dishes,  through  the  glass  which  hung 
suspended  at  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain  of  Maltese  workmanshij).  Aftei 
looking  and  wondering  K>r  a  few  seconds,  Mowbray  addressed  himself  to 
the  old  beau-gar^on,  and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

"  Retreated,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  and  left  but  his  compliments  to  you 
behind  him — a  complaint,  I  think,  in  his  wounded  arm.  —  Upon  my  word« 
that  soap  has  a  most  appetizing  flayour! — Lady  Penelope,  shall  I  haye  the 
honour  to  help  you? — no  1 — nor  you.  Lady  Binks? — you  are  too  cruel  I — I 
mast  comfort  psyself,  like  a  heathen  priest  of  old,  by  eating  the  sacrifice 
which  the  deities  have  scorned  to  accept  of." 

Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which  be  had  in  yain  offered 
to  the  ladies,  and  transferred  the  farther  duty  of  dispensing  it  to  Master 
Chatterly ;  "  it  is  your  profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the  diyinities — ahem  I" 

**  I  did  not  think  Lord  Etherington  would  haye  lefY  us  so  soon,"  said 
Mowbray ;  "  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  without  his  countenance." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  did  his 
best  to  support  the  character  of  a  hospitable  and  joyous  landlord,  while  ou 
her  part,  with  much  natural  grace,  and  delicacy  of  attention  calculated  tu 
set  every  body  at  their  ease,  his  sister  presided  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
board.  3ut  the  vanishing  of  Lord  Etherington  in  a  manner  so  sudden  and 
unaccountable — the  obvious  ili-humour  of  Lady  Penelope — and  the  steady, 
though  passive,  suUenness  of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  the  company  a 
eloom  like  that  produced  by  an  autumnal  mist  upon  a  pleasing  landscape. 
The  women  were  low-spirited,  dull,  nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know 
why ;  and  the  men  could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource  of  old 
hock  and  champagne  made  some  of  them  talkative.  Lady  Penelope  broke 
up  the  party  by  well-feigned  apprehension  of  the  difficulties,  nay,  dangers 
or  returning  by  so  rough  a  roaa.  Lady  Binks  begged  a  seat  with  her  lady- 
ship, as  Sir  Bingo,  she  said,  judging  from  his  devotion  to  the  green  flask, 
was  likely  to  need  their  carriage  home.  From  the  moment  of  their  depar- 
ture, it  became  bad  ton  to  remain  behind ;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating  army, 
were  eager  to  be  foremost,  excepting  MacTurk  and  a  few  stanch  topers, 
who,  unused  to  meet  with  such  good  cheer  every  day  of  their  lives,  pru- 
dently determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  * 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  di£5culties  attending  the  transportation  of  a  large 
eompany  by  a  few  carriages,  though  the  delay  and  disputes  thereby  occa- 
sioned were  of  coarse  more  intolerable  than  in  the  mornine,  for  the  parties 
had  no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day  before  them,  as  a  uribe  to  submit 
to  temporary  inoonvenienoe.  The  impatience  of  many  was  so  great,  that, 
though  the  evening  was  raw,  they  chose  to  go  on  foot  rather  than  await  the 
lull  routine  of  the  returning  carriages ;  and  as  they  retired,  they  agreed, 
with  one  oonsent,  to  throw  the  blame  of  whatever  inconvenience  they  might 
Mistain  on  their  host  and  hostess,  who  had  invited  so  large  a  party  before 
getting  a  shorter  and  better  road  made  between  the  Well  and  Shaws-Castle 
''  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  repair  the  path  by  the  Buckstane !" 
jknd  thifi  was  all  the  thanks  which  Mr.  Mowbray  received  for  an  enter 
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laininent  whioK  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  had  haem 
looked  forward  to  by  the  good  society  at  the  Well  with  such  impatieni  ex 
pectation. 

"It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Blower, 
**  only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  tediousome ;  and  there  was  surely  an  awfu' 
waste  of  gauze  and  muslin." 

But  so  well  had  Dr.  Quackleben  improved  his  numerous  opportuniUea, 
that  the  good  lady  was  much  reconcilea  to  affairs  in  general,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  coughs,  rheumatisms,  and  other  maladies  acquired  upon  the  occa- 
sion, which  were  likely  to  afford  that  learned  gentleman,  in  whose  prosperi^ 
•he  much  interested  herself,  a  very  profitable  harvest. 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to  toe  service  of  Bacchus,  did  not  find  him- 
self freed,  by  the  secession  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  company,  frooi 
the  service  of  the  jolly  god,  although,  upon  tne  present  occasion,  he  could 
well  have  dispensed  with  his  orgies.  Neither  tne  song,  nor  the  pun,  nor 
the  jest,  had  any  power  to  kindle  his  heavy  spirit,  mortified  as  he  was  by 
the  event  of  his  party  being  so  different  from  the  brilliant  oonsummatioa 
which  he  had  anticipated.  The  guests,  stanch  boon  companions,  suffered 
not,  however,  their  party  to  flag  for  want  of  the  landlord's  participatioo. 
but  continued  to  drink  bottle  afler  bottle,  with  as  little  regard  for  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's grave  looks,  as  if  they  had  been  carousing  at  the  Mowbray  Arms, 
instead  of  the  Mowbray  mansion-house.  Midnight  at  lengtB  released  him, 
when,  with  an  unsteady  step,  he  sought  his  own  apartment,  cursing  himself 
and  his  companions,  consigning  his  own  person  with  all  despatch  to  his  bed, 
and  beoueathing  those  of  the  company  to  as  many  mosses  and  quagmiresy 
as  ooula  be  found  betwixt  Shaws-Castle  and  Sl  Ronan's  Well. 
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* 

OKI  yoa  woakl  he  a  vwtal  niaid,  I  wsmnt, 

Th«  bride  of  heaven— Come  — we  may  ehake  foor  paipote: 

Fur  here  I  brinir  in  hand  a  jolly  snitor 

Hath  ta'an  deirrees  in  ibe  seven  erienoea 

Tliat  ladiea  luve  bent  — he  is  young  and  nobla, 

Haudeume  and  valumt,  gay,  and  rich,  and  UberaL 

Thi  Kmr. 

Ths  morning  afler  a  debauch  is  usually  one  of  reflection,  even  to  the  meal 
customary  boon  companion ;  and,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  preceding  day, 
the  young  Laird  of  ot.  Ronan's  saw  nothing  very  consolatory,  unless  that 
4be  excess  was  not,  in  the  present  case,  of  his  own  seeking,  but  had  arisen 
out  of  the  necessary  duties  of  a  landlord,  or  what  were  considered  as  soch 
by  his  companions. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  dizzy  recollections  of  the  late  carouse  whioh 
haunted  him  on  awakening,  as  the  inexplicability  which  seemed  to  shroud 
the  purposes  and  conduct  of  his  new  ally  the  Earl  of  Etherineton. 

Thatyounff  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Mowbray,  had  declared  his  high  sa^ 
isfaction,  had  warmly  and  voluntarily  renewed  the  proposal  which  he  had 
made  ere  she  was  yet  known  to  him  —  and  yet,  far  irom  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  introduced  to  her,  he  had  even  left  the  party  abruptly,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessary  intercourse  which  must  tnere  have  triken  plao« 
between  them.  His  lordship's  flirtation  with  Lady  Binks  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  sagacious  Mowbray  —  her  ladyship  also  haij  beeu  ia  • 
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hurry  w  leave  Sbawe-Castle ;  and  Mowbraypromised  to  himself  to  discover 
the  nature  of  this  con^iection  through  Mrs,  Gingham,  her  ladyship's  attend- 
ant, or  otherwise ;  vowing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  that  no  peer  in  the  realm 
■hould  make  an  affectation  of  addressing  Miss  Mowbray  a  cloak  for  another 
and  more  secret  intrigue.  But  his  doubts  on  this  subject  were  in  greal 
measure  removed  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Lord  Etherington's  grooms  with 
the  following  letter :  -*- 

••  Mr  DBAR  MOWBRAT, 

**  Yon  would  naturally  be  surprised  at  my  escape  from  the  table  yesterday 
before  you  returned  to  it,  or  your  lovely  sister  had  graced  it  with  her  pre- 
sence. I  must  confess  my  folly  ;  and  I  may  do  so  the  more  boldly,  for,  as 
Ifae  footing  on  which  I  first  opened  this  treaty  was  not  a  very  romantic  one, 
JOQ  will  scarce  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  render  it  such.  But  I  did  in 
reality  feel,  during  the  whole  of  yesterday,  a  reluctance  which  I  cannot 
express,  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  on  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  my 
future  life  is  to  depend,  upon  such  a  public  occasion,  and  in  the  presence 
of  so  promiscuous  a  company.  I  had  my  mask,  indeed,  to  wear  while  in 
the  promenade,  but,  of  course,  that  was  to  be  laid  aside  at  table,  and,  con- 
sequently, I  must  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  introduction ;  a  most 
interesting  moment,  which  I  was  desirous  to  defer  till  a  fitter  season.  1 
trust  you  will  permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle  this  morning,  in 
the  hope — the  anxious  hope— of  being  allowed  to  pay  my  duty  to  Miss 
Mowbray,  and  apologize  for  not  waiting  upon  her  yesterday.  I  expect  your 
answer  with  the  utmost  impatience,  being  always  yours,  &c.  &c,  &c. 

"  £thsrinoton." 

"  This,"  said  St  Ronan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter  deliberately, 
after  having  twice  read  it  over,  "  seems  all  fair  and  above-board ;  I  could 
not  wish  any  thing  more  explicit ;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  into  black  and 
white,  as  old  Mick  would  say,  what  only  rested  before  on  our  private  con- 
versation. An  especial  cure  for  the  headach,  such  a  billet  as  this  in  a 
morning." 

So  aavingt  he  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  should  have  in  seeing  his  lordship  as  soon  as  be  thought  proper.  He 
watched  even  the  departure  of  the  groom,  and  beheld  him  gallop  off,  with 
the  speed  of  one  who  knows  that  his  quick  return  was  expected  by  an  im- 
patient master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a  few  minutes  by  himself,  and  reflected  with 
delight  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this  match ; — the  advancement 
of  his  sister — and,  above  all,  the  various  advantages  which  must  necessarily 
accrue  to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliance  with  one  whom  he  had  good  reason 
to  think  deep  in  the  secret^  and  capable  of  rendering  him  the  most  material 
assistance  in  his  speculations  on  the  turf,  and  in  the  sporting  world.  He 
then  sent  a  servant  to  let  Miss  Mowbray  know  that  he  jntended  to  breakfast 
with  her. 

I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brother  entered  the  apartment, 

you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup  this  morning  than  those  you  were  drinking 
last  night — you  were  carousing  till  after  the  first  cock." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mowbray,  '*  that  sand  bed,  old  MacTurk,  upon  whom  whole 
hogsheads  make  no  impression,  did  make  a  bad  boy  of  mc — but  the  day  is 
over,  and  they  will  scarce  catch  me  in  such  another  scrape. — What  did  you 
think  of  the  masks  ?" 

**  Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  **  as  such  folk  support  the  disguise  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  during  life ;  and  that  is,  with  a  great  deal  of  bustle, 
and  very  little  propriety."  ^    . 

'*  I  saw  only  )ne  good  mask  there,  and  that  was  a  Spaniard,"  said  her 
hrother. 

^Oh,  I  saw  him  too,"  answered  Clara;  "  but  he  wore  his  viAor  on.    Av 
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pld  Indian  merobant,  or  some  each  thing,  seemed  to  me  «  better  ehaneiet 
—the  Spauiard  did  nothing  but  stalk  about  and  twangle  his  guitar,  for  the 
amusement  of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I  think." 

'*  lie  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same  Spaniard,''  rejoined  Mow^ 
bray — **  Can  you  guess  who  he  is  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  nor  shall  I  take  the  trouble  of  trying.  To  set  to  guessing 
about  it,  were  as  bad  as  seeing  the  whole  mummery  over  again." 

*'  Well,"  replied  her  brother,  "  you  will  allow  one  thing  at  least — ^Bottom 
was  well  acted — ^you  cannot  deny  that." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Clara,  **  that  worthy  really  deserved  to  wear  his  ass's 
head  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — but  what  of  him  ?" 

'*  Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same  person  with  that  hand- 
some Spaniard,"  replied  Mowbray. 

"  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there  was,"  replied  Clars 
with  the  greatest  indifference. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

**  Clara,"  he  said,  *'  I  believe  you  are  an  excellent  good  girl,  and  clever 
to  boot,  but  pray  do  not  set  up  for  wit  and  oddity ;  there  is  nothing  in  life 
■o  intolerable  as  pretending  to  think  differently  from  other  people. — ^That 
gentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Etherin^ton." 

This  annunciation,  though  made  m  what  was  meant  to  be  an  imposiu^ 
tone,  had  no  impression  on  Clara. 

"  I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Hidalgo,"  she  replied,  carelessly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  he  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  the 
time,  and  decidedly  fashionable — you  will  like  him  much  when  you  see  him 
in  private."  ^ 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  no,"  answered  Clara. 

"  You  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely ;  '*  it  may  be  of  con- 
siderable consequence." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Clara,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  must  suppose  myself,  then,  too 
important  a  person  not  to  make  my  approbation  necessary  to  one  of  your 
first-rates.  He  cannot  pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St.  Ronan's  without  it- 
Well,  I  will  depute  mv  authority  to  Lady  Binks,  and  she  shall  pass  your 
new  recruits  instead  of  me." 

"  This  is  all  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray.  "  Lord  Etherington  calls 
here  this  very  morning,  and  wishes  to  be  made  known  to  you.  I  expect  yoo 
will  receive  him  as  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"  With  all  my  heart — so  you  will  engage,  after  this  visit,  to  keep  him 
down  with  your  other  particular  friends  at  the  Well. — You  know  it  is  a  bar- 
gain that  you  bring  neither  buck  nor  pointer  into  my  parlour — the  one 
worries  my  cat,  and  the  other  my  temper." 

"  You  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara — this  is  a  ver^  different  visitor  from  any 
I  have  ever  introduced  to  you.  I  expect  to  see  him  often  here,  and  I  hops 
you  and  he  will  be  better  friends  than  you  think  of.  I  have  more  reasons 
for  wishing  this  than  I  have  now  time  to  tell  you." 

Clara  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  then  looked  at  her  brother  with  an 
anxious  and  scrutinixing  glance,  as  if  she  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  in- 
most purpose. 

*'  It  I  thought"— she  said,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  and  with  an 
altered  and  disturbed  tone  ;  "  but  no-— I  will  not  think  that  Heaven  intendc 
me  such  a  blow — least  of  all,  that  it  should  come  from  your  hands."  Sbs 
walked  hastily  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open — then  shut  it  again,  and 
returned  to  her  seat,  saying,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "  May  Heaven  forgive 
you,  brother,  but  you  frightened  me  heartily." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray,  who  saw  the  necesintj 
of  soothing  her ;  *'  I  only  alluded  in  joke  to  those  chances  that  are  never  out 
rf  other  girls'  heads,  though  you  never  seem  to  calculate  on  them." 

'  I  wish  you,  my  dear  Jonn,"  said  Clara,  struggling  again  to  regain  nntiic 
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iposnre,  '*  I  wish  you  would  profit  by  m  j  example,  and  gire  ap  the  seienoe 
•f  cnaDce  aleo-^it  will  Dot  avail  you." 

"How  d'ye  know  that? — I'll  show  you  the  contrary,  you  silly  wench,'' 
answered  Mowbray — '*  Here  is  a  banker's  bill,  |>ayable  to  your  own  order, 
for  the  cash  you  lent  me,  and  something  over— don't  let  old  Mick  have  the 
fingering,  but  let  Bindioose  manage  it  for  you — he  is  the  honester  man  be- 
tween two  d— d  knaves." 

"Will  not  you,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bindioose  yourself?" 

•*  No,  —  no,"  replied  Mowbray  —  "  He  might  confuse  it  with  some  of  my 
transactions,  and  so  you  forfeit  your  stake." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  I  want  to  buy  Campbell's 
sew  work." 

'*  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  purchase  —  but  don't  scratch  me  for  not  caring 
about  it.  — I  know  as  little  of  books  as  you  of  the  long  odds.  And  come 
now,  be  serious,  and  tell  me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl  —  lay  aside  your 
whims,  and  receive  this  English  young  nobleman  like  a  lady  as  you  are  I" 

"  That  were  easy,"  said  Clara —  "  but  —  but —  Pray,  ask  no  more  of  me 
than  just  to  see  him.  —  Say  to  him  at  once,  I  am  a  poor  creature  in  body, 
in  mind,  in  spirits,  in  temper,  in  understanding —  above  all,  say  that  I  can 
receive  him  only  once." 

"  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  bluntly ;  "  it  is  good  to  be 
plain  with  you  at  once — I  thought  of  putting  off  this  discussion — but  since 
It  must  come,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better. — You  are  to  understand,  Clara 
Mowbray,  that  Lord  Etherington  has  a  particular  view  in  this  visit,  and 
that  his  view  has  my  full  sanction  and  approbation." 

'*  I  thought  so,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  altered  tone  of  voice  in  which  she 
bad  before  spoken;  "my  mind  foreboded  this  last  of  misfortunes!  —  But, 
Mowbray,  you  have  no  child  before  you  —  I  neither  will  nor  can  see  this 
nobleman." 

"  Howl"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "do  you  dare  return  me  so  per- 
emptory an  answer?  —  Think  better  of  it,  for,  if  we  differ,  you  will  find  yon 
will  have  the  worst  of  the  game." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  she  continued,  with  more  vehemence,  "  I  will  see  him 
nor  no  man  upon  the  footing  you  mention  —  my  resolution  is  taken,  ai  d 
threats  and  entreaties  will  prove  equally  unavailing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  have,  for  a  modest  and 
retired  young  lady,  plucked  up  a  goodly  spirit  of  your  own  I  —  But  you 
•hall  find  mine  equals  it  If  you  do  not  agree  to  see  my  friend  Lord  Ether- 
ington, ay,  and  to  receive  him  with  the  politeness  due  f^  the  consideration 
I  entertain  fur  him,  by  Heaven  I  Clara,  I  will  no  longer  >^gard  you  as  my 
father's  daughter.  Think  what  you  are  giving  up  —  the  anection  and  pro- 
tection of  a  brother — and  for  what  ?  —  merely  for  an  idle  roint  of  etiquette. 
«—  You  cannot,  I  suppose,  even  in  the  workings  of  your  romantic  brain, 
imagine  that  the  days  of  Clarissa  Ilarlowe  and  Harriet  Byron  are  come 
back  a^ain,  when  women  were  married  by  main  force?  and  it  is  monstrous 
vanity  in  you  to  suppose  that  Lord  Etherington,  since  he  has  honoured  you 
with  any  thoughts  at  all,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  proper  and  civil  refusal 
^  -You  are  no  such  prize,  methinks,  that  the  days  or  romance  are  to  come 
back  for  you." 

" I  care  not  what  days  they  are,"  said  Clara  —  "I  tell  you  I  will  not  see 
Lord  Etherington,  or  any  one  else,  upon  such  preliminaries  ss  you  have 
stated  —  I  cannot — I  will  not  —  and  I  ought  not. — Had  you  meant  me  to 
receive  him,  which  can  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever,  you  should 
Lave  lef^  him  on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  visitor — as  it  is  I  will  not 
tee  him." 

"  You  shall  see  and  hear  him  both,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  you  shall  find  me 
MB  obstinate  as  you  are-— as  willing  to  forget  I  am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget 
that  yon  have  one." 
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'*  It  it  time,  theD,"  said  Clara,  "  tbat  this  hoase,  onoe  our  father's,  should 
no  longf  r  hold  us  both.    I  can  provide  for  myself,  and  may  God  bless  youT' 

"You  take  it  coolly,  madam,"  said  her  brother,  walking  through  the 
apartment  with  much  anxiety  both  of  look  and  gesture. 

"I  do,"  she  answered;  "for  it  is  what  I  have  often  foreseen — Yes, 
brother,  I  have  often  foreseen  that  you  would  make  ^our  sister  the  subject 
of  your  plots  and  schemes,  so  soon  as  other  staker  failed  you.  That  hour  is 
come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  meet  it." 

"  And  where  may  yon  propose  to  retire  to  ?"  said  Mowbray.  **  I  think 
that  I,  your  only  relation  and  natural  guardian,  have  a  right  to  know  that 

—  my  honour  and  that  of  my  family  is  concerned." 

"  Your  honour  I"  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance  at  him ;  "your  interest 
I  suppose  you  mean,  is  somehow  connected  with  the  place  of  my  abode.  — 
But  Keep  yourself  patient — the  den  of  the  rock,  the  lin  of  the  brook,  should 
be  nay  cnoice,  rather  than  a  palace  without  my  freedom." 

•*  You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  Mowbray,  sternly,  "  if  you  hope  to 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  I  think  you  capable  of  making  a  good  use  of.  The 
law  aitthoriees,  and  reason,  and  even  affection,  require  that  you  should  be 
put  under  restraint  for  your  own  safety,  and  that  of  your  character.  You 
roamed  the  woods  a  little  too  much  in  my  father's  time,  if  all  stories  be 
true." 

*•  I  did  —  I  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Clara,  weeping ;  "  God  pity  me 
and  forgive  you  for  upbraiding  me  with  my  state  of  mind  —  I  know  I  can- 
not sometimes  trust  my  own  judgment;  but  is  it  for  you  to  reiaind  me 
of  this  ?" 

Mowbray  was  at  once  softened  and  embarrassed. 

"  What  folly  is  this  ?"  he  said ;  "  you  say  the  most  cutting  things  to  me 

—  are  ready  to  fly  from  my  house  —  and  when  I  am  provoked  co  make  an 
angry  answer,  you  burst  into  tears  1" 

'*  Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  my  dearest  brother  t^'  exclaimed 
Clara;  "Oh  say  you  did  not  mean  it!  —  Do  not  take  my  liberty  from 
me  —  it  is  all  I  have  lefl,  and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comfort  in  the 
sorrows  I  undergo.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on  every  thing  —  will  go  down  to 
the  Well  —  will  wear  what  you  please,  and  say  what  you  please  —  but,  oh! 
leave  me  the  liberty  of  my  solitude  here  —  let  me  weep  alone  in  the  house 
of  my  father  —  and  do  not  force  a  broken-hearted  sister  to  lay  her  death  at 
your  door. — My  span  must  be  a  brief  one,  but  let  not  your  hand  shake  the 
sand-glass  I  —  Disturb  me  not  —  let  me  pass  quietly  —  f  do  not  ask  this  so 
much  for  my  sake  as  for  your  own.  I  would  have  you  think  of  me,  some- 
times, Mowbray,  after  I  am  gone,  and  without  the  bitter  reflections  which 
the  recollection  of  harsh  usage  will  assuredly  bring  with  it.  Pity  me,  were 
it  but  for  your  own  sake. — I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at  your 
hand  —  There  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  should  we  make  each  other 
miserable  ?" 

She  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and  the  most 
heart-bursting  sobs.  Mowbray  knew  not  what  to  determine.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  bound  by  his  promise  to  the  £arl ;  on  the  other,  his  sister 
was  in  no  condition  to  receive  such  a  visitor ;  nay,  it  was  most  probable, 
that  if  he  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  compelling  her  to  receive  him,  her 
behaviour  would  probably  be  such  as  totally  to  break  off  the  projected 
match,  on  the  success  of  which  he  had  founded  so  many  castles  in  the  air. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  had  again  recourse  to  argument. 

"Clara,"  he  said,  "I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  your  only  relation 
And  guardian  —  if  there  be  any  real  reaoun  why  \ou  ought  not  to  receive, 
and,  at  least,  make  a  civil  reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  th&  Earl  of  £thciv 
ington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  J  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  it.  Yoi: 
enjoyed  far  too  much  of  (hat  liberty  which  you  seem  to  prize  so  high iy 
during  my  father's  lifetiuu  —  in  iLt  last  years  of  it  at  least — have  you 
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formed  any  foolish  attachment  during  that  time,  which  now  prevents  yon 
from  receiving  such  a  visit  as  Lord  Ethcrington  has  threatened  V 

•*  Threatened — the  expression  is  well  chosen/'  said  Miss  Mowlraj; 
"and  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  such  a  threat,  excepting  its 
mccomplishment." 

"  I  am  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her  brother ;  "  but  that  if 
DO  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  **  that  one  must  have  Actually  some  en- 
gagement or  entanglement,  to  make  them  unwilling  to  her  given  in  marriage, 
or  even  to  be  pestered  upon  such  a  subject  ?  — ^Many  young  men  declare 
they  intend  to  aie  bachelors,  why  may  not  I  be  permitted  to  commence  old 
maid  at  three-and-lwentv ?  —  Let  me  do  lo,  like  a  kind  brother,  and  there 
were  never  nephews  and  nieces  so  petted  and  so  scolded,  so  nursed  and  so 
cuffed  by  a  maiden  aunt,  as  your  children,  when  you  have  them,  shaH  be 
.by  aunt  Clara." 

"And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington  ?"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  wait 
until  he  propose  such  a  terrible  bugbear  as  matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to 
receive  him.  Who  knows,  the  whim  that  he  hinted  at  may  have  passed 
away  —  he  was,  as  you  say,  flirting  with  Lady  Binks,  and  her  ladyship  has 
a  good  deal  of  address,  as  well  as  beauty." 

"  Heaven  improve  both,  (in  an  honesc  way,)  if  she  will  but  keep  his  lord- 
ship to  herself  I"  said  Clara. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  her  brother,  *'  things  standing  thus,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  have  much  trouble  with  his  lordship — no  more,  perhaps,  than  just 
to  give  him  a  civil  denial.  After  having  spoken  on  such  a  subject  to  a  man 
of  my  condition,  he  cannot  well  break  off  without  you  give  him  an  apology." 

"  If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  "he  shall,  as  soon  as  he  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity, receive  such  an  answer  as  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to  woo  any  one 
whatsoever  of  Eve's  daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mowbray.  Methinks  I  am 
80  eager  to  set  the  captive  free,  that  I  now  wish  as  much  for  his  lordship's 
appearance  as  I  feared  it  a  little  while  since." 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  let  us  go  fair  and  softly,"  said  her  brother.  "  You  are 
not  to  refuse  him  before  he  asks'  the  question." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara;  "but  I  well  know  how  to  manage  that — he  shall 
never  ask  the  question  at  all.  I  will  restore  Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without 
accepting  so  much  as  a  civility  in  ransom." 

"  Worse  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  you  are  to  remember 
he  is  my  friend  and  guest,  and  he  must  not  be  affronted  in  my  house. 
Leave  things  to  themselves. — Besides,  consider  an  instant,  Clara — had  you 
not  better  take  a  little  time  for  reflection  in  this  case  ?  The  offer  is  a  splendid 
one  —  title  —  fortune — and,  what  is  more,  a  fortune  which  you  will  be  well 
entitled  to  share  largely  in." 

"  This  is  beyond  our  implied  treaty,"  said  Clara.  "  I  have  yielded  more 
than  ever  I  thought  I  should  have  done,  when  I  agreed  that  this  Earl  should 
be  introduced  to  me  on  the  footing  of  a  common  visitor;  and  now  you  talk 
favourably  of  his  pretensions.  This  is  an  encroachment,  Mowbray,  and 
now  I  shall  relapse  into  my  obstinacy,  and  refuse  to  see  him  at  all." 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  replied  Mowbray,  sensible  that  it  was  only  by  working 
on  her  affections  that  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying  a  point  against  her 
inclination, — "  Do  as  you  will,  my  dear  Clara ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  wipe 
yoor  eyes." 

"And  behave  myself,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as  she  obeyed  him, — 
"behave  myself,  you  would  say,  like  folks  of  this  world;  but  the  quota* 
tion  is  lost  on  you,  who  never  read  cither  Prior  or  Shakspeare."    * 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mowbray.  "  I  have  enough  to  burden 
my  brain,  without  carrying  such  a  lumber  of  rhymes  in  it  as  you  and  Lady 
Pen  do. — Come,  ttiat  is  right ;  go  to  the  mirror  and  make  yourself  decent." 

A  woman  must  be  much  borne  down  indeed  by  pain  and  suffering,  when 

2o 
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•he  loses  aft  respect  for  her  external  appearance.  The  madwoman  m  BodUs 
wears  her  garland  of  straw  with  a  certain  wr  of  pretension  ;  and  we  haTS 
seen  a  widow  whom  we  knew  to  be  most  sincerely  affected  by  a  recent  de* 
priyation,  whose  weeds,  neTertbcless,  were  arranged  with  a  dolorous  de- 
gree  of  grace,  which  amounted  almost  to  coquetry.  Clara  Mowbray  had 
also,  negligent  as  she  seemed  to  be  of  appearances,  her  own  art  of  the 
toilet,  although  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  simple  character.  She  took  off 
her  little  riding-bat,  and,  unbinding  a  lace  of  Indian  gold  which  retained 
her  locks,  shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy  profusion  OTer  her  very  handsome 
form,  which  they  overshadowed  down  to  ner  slender  waist ;  and  while  her 
brother  stood  looking  on  ber  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  affection,  and  com- 
passion, she  arranged  them  with  a  large  comb,  and,  without  the  assistance 
of  any^mme  d^cUours^  wove  them,  in  tne  course  of  a  few  minutes,  into  such 
a  natural  head-dress  as  we  see  on  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

"  Now  let  me  but  find  my  b«>st  muff,''  she  said,  "  come  prince  and  peer, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  Pshaw  1  your  muff — who  has  heard  of  such  a  thing  these  twenty  yean? 
Muffs  were  out  of  fashion  before  you  were  bom." 

"  No  matter,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  when  a  woman  wears  a  muff, 
especially  a  determined  old  maid  like  myself,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  no  inten- 
tions to  scratch  ;  and  therefore  the  muff  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  white 
flag,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  a  glove,  so  prudentially  re- 
oommended  by  the  motto  of  our  cousins,  the  M'Intoshes."* 

**  Be  it  as  you  will,  then,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  for  other  than  yon  do  will 
it,  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be.  —  But  how  is  this!  another  billet? — ^We  are 
in  request  this  morning." 

'*  Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  may  have  judiciously  considered  all  the 
risks  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter  on  this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved 
to  leave  bis  adventure  unattempted,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her  as  he  broke  the  seal  of 
the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him  with  the  words  '*  Haste  and  secrecy," 
written  on  the  envelope.  The  contents,  which  greatly  Burprised  him,  we 
remit  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 
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Ope  thia  letter. 


I  ean  produce  >  champion  that  will  prow 

What  to  aTonehed  Uwra 

Kxiio  Lbul 

Tub  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  in  his  sister's  preienot, 
contained  these  words :  — 

"  Sir, 
"  Clara  Mowbrat  has  few  friends — ^none,  perhaps,  excepting  yourself,  in 
right  of  blood,  and  the  writer  of  this  letter,  oy  right  of  the  fondest,  tnicsfci 
and  most  disinterested  attachment  that  ever  man  bore  to  woman.  I  am 
thus  explicit  with  you,  because,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  I  should  ever 
again  see  or  speak  to  your  sister,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  be  clearly 


*  The  well-known  creitt  of  thin  ancient  nutHt  is  a  cat  rainpaut, 
■Bt  Uke  cat,  bat  C».  c  &r  eai,  or  wiihuut]  Uie  f love.** 
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•eqaftinted  with  the  cause  of  that  interest,  which  I  mast  always,  even  tG 
my  ^ing  breath,  take  in  her  affairs. 

**  The  person  calling  himself  Lord  Etherington,  is,  I  am  aware,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shaws-Castle,  with  the  intention  of  paying  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Mowbray ;  and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  foresee,  arguing  according  to 
the  ordinary  views  of  mankind,  that  he  may  place  his  proposals  in  such  a 
light  as  may  make  them  seem  highly  desirable.  But  ere  you  give  this  per- 
son the  encouragement  which  his  offers  may  seem  to  deserve,  please  to 
in<^aire  whether  his  fortune  is  certain  or  his  rank  indisputable ;  and  be  not 
satisfied  with  light  evidence  on  either  point.  A  man  may  be  in  possession 
of  an  estate  and  title,  to  which  he  has  no  better  right  than  his  own  rapa- 
city and  forwardness  of  assumption ;  and  supposing  Mr.  Mowbray  jealous, 
as  he  must  be,  of  the  honour  of  his  family,  tne  alliance  of  such  a  one  can- 
not but  bring  disgrace.  This  oomes  from  one  who  will  make  good  what  he 
has  written.'' 

On  the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary,  Mowbray  was  inclined 
to  set  it  down  to  the  malice  of  some  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  anonymous 
letters  being  no  uncommon  resource  of  the  small  wits  who  frequent  such* 
plaoee  of  eeneral  resort,  as  a  species  of  deception  safely  and  easily  ex- 
eeuted,  ana  well  calculated  to  produce  much  mischief  and  confusion.  But 
upon  closer  consideration,  he  was  shaken  in  his  opinion,  and,  starting  sud- 
denly from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the  messeueer 
who  bad  brought  the  letter.  **  He  was  in  the  hall,"  the  servant  thought, 
and  Mowbray  ran  to  the  hall.  No— the  messenger  was  not  there,  but  Mow- 
bray might  see  his  back  as  he  walked  up  the  avenue.  —  He  hollo'd  —  no 
answer  was  returned-— he  ran  after  the  fellow,  whose  appearance  was  that 
of  a  countryman.  The  man  quickened  his  pace  as  he  saw  himself  pursued, 
and  when  he  got  out  of  the  avenue,  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  numerous 
bypaths  which  wanderers,  who  strayed  in  quest  of  nuts,  or  for  the  sake  of 
exercise,  had  made  in  various  directions  through  the  extensive  copse  which 
iorrounded  the  Castle,  and  were  doubtless  the  reason  of  its  acquiring  the 
uame  of  Shaws,  which  signifies,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  wood  of  this  d^ 
wription. 

Irritated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him,  and  naturally  obsti- 
nate in  all  his  resolutions,  Mowbray  pursued  for  a  considerable  way,  until 
be  fairly  lost  breath ;  and  the  flier  having  been  long  out  of  sight,  he  recol- 
lected at  length  that  his  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Etherington  require 
his  attendance  at  the  Castle. 

The  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaws-Castle,  so  few  minute^ 
after  Mowbray's  departure,  that  it  was  wonderful  they  had  not  met  in  the 
avenue.  The  servant  to  whom  he  applied,  conceiving  that  his  master  most 
return  instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out  without  his  bat,  ushered  the  Earl, 
without  farther  ceremony,  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Clara  was  seated 
upon  one  of  the  window-seats,  so  busily  employed  with  a  book,  or  perhaps 
with  her  own  thoughts  while  she  held  a  book  in  her  hands,  that  she  scarce 
raised  her  head,  until  Lord  Etherington,  advancing,  prononnced  the  words, 
"Miss  Mowbray."  A  start,  and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her  deadly 
alarm,  and  these  were  repeated  as  he  made  one  pace  nearer,  and  in  a  firmer 
accent  said,  "  Clara." 

"  No  nearer-— no  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  would  have  me  look 
npon  you  and  live  1"  Lord  Etherington  remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  while  with  incredible  rapidity  she  poured 
out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he  would  begone,  sometimes  addressing  him 
as  a  real  personage,  sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  as  a  delusive  phan- 
tom, the  offspring  of  her  own  excited  imagination.  "  I  knew  it,"  she  mut^ 
tered,  "  I  knew  what  would  happen,  if  my  thoughts  were  forced  into  that 
ftiarfal  channel.  —  Speak  to  me,  brother  I  speak  to  me  while  I  have  reason 
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left,  an  4  tell  me  that  what  stands  before  me  is  but  an  empty  tbadowl  B«l 
it  is  no  shadow  —  it  remains  before  me  in  all  the  lineaments  of  mortal  *iib- 
Btancc !" 

"  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened  Toice,  **  collect  and  com 
pose  yourself.     I  am,  indeed,  no  shadow — I  am  a  much-injured  man,  come 
to  demand  rights  which  have  been  unjustly  withheld  from  me.    I  am  now 
armed  with  power,  as  well  as  justice,  and  my  claims  shall  be  heard." 

**  Never — never  I"  replied  Clara.  Mowbray ;  "  since  extremity  is  my  por» 
tion,  let  extremity  give  me  courage. — Tou  have  no  rights  —  none  —  I  know 
you  not,  and  I  defy  you." 

*'  Defy  me  not,  Clara  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl,  in  a  tone,  and  with 
a  manner  —  bow  different  from  those  which  delighted  society  I  for  now  he 
was  solemn,  tra«c,  and  almost  stern,  like  the  judge  when  he  pasises  sentence 
upon  a  criminal.  **  Defy  me  not,"  he  repeated.  "  I  am  your  fate,  luid  it 
rests  with  you  to  make  me  a  kind  or  severe  one." 

'*  Dare  you  speak  thus  7"  said  Clara,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  while 
her  lips  grew  white,  and  quivered  for  fear — ''Dare  vou  speak  thus,  and 
remember  that  the  same  heaven  is  above  our  heads,  to  which  you  so  solemnly 
•Towed  you  would  never  see  me  more  vrithout  my  own  consent?" 

**  That  vow  was  conditional  —  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  be  calls  himself,  swore 
the  same  —  hath  he  not  seen  you  T"  He  fixed  a  piercing  look  on  her ;  "  He 
has  —  you  dare  not  disown  it  I — And  shall  an  oath,  which  to  him  is  but  a 
cobweb,  be  to  me  a  shackle  of  iron  7" 

"  Alas  I  it  was  but  for  a  moment,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  sinking  in  ooo- 
rage,  and  drooping  her  head  as  she  spoke. 

"Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  instant — the  least  conceivable 
space  of  subdivided  time  —  still,  you  did  meet — he  saw  you — you  ppoke 
to  him.  And  me  also  you  must  see  —  me  also  you  must  hear!  Or  I  will 
■  first  claim  you  for  my  own  in  the  face  of  the  world;  and,  having  vindicated 
my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and  extinguish  the  wretched  rival  who  has  dared 
to  interfere  with  them." 

"  Can  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara — "can  you  so  burst  through  the  ties 
of  nature? — Have  you  a  heart?" 

**  I  have ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  like  wax  to  your  slightest  wishes,  if 
you  agree  to  do  me  justice ;  but  not  granite,  nor  aught  else  that  nature  has 
of  hardest,  will  be  more  inflexible  if  yon  continue  a  useless  opposition  I— 
Clara  Mowbray,  I  am  your  Fate." 

"  Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara,  rising,  **  God  ^ve  not  one  potsherd 
the  power  to  break  another,  save  by  his  divine  permission  —  my  fate  is  in 
the  will  of  Him,  without  whose  will  even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground. 

—  Be  gone  —  I  am  strong  in  faith  of  heavenly  protection." 

"  Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity  ?"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  ;  **  con- 
sider first  what  is  the  prospect  before  you.  I  stand  here  in  no  doubtful  or 
ambiguous  character — I  offer  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband  —  propose 
to  you  not  a  bumble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hardship,  with  fears  for  the  past, 
and  doubts  for  the  future ;  yet  there  toas  a  time  when  to  a  suit  like  this  yoa 
could  listen  favourably. — I  stand  high  among  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and 
offer  you,  as  my  bride,  your  share  in  my  honours,  and  in  the  wealth  which 
becomes  them. — Your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my  suit.  I  will 
raise  from  the  ground,  and  once  more  render  illustrious,  your  ancient  house 

—  your  motions  shall  be  regulated  by  your  vrishes,  even  by  your  caprices — 
I  will  even  carry  my  self-denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should  ^ou  insist  on 
so  severe  a  measure,  have  your  own  residence,  your  own  establishment,  and 
without  intrusion  on  my  part,  until  the  most  devoted  love,  the  most  nnceosine 
attentions,  shall  make  way  on  your  inflexible  disposition. — All  this  I  wiC 
eonsent  to  for  the  futore — all  that  is  passed  shall  be  concealed  from  the 
public.  —  But  mine,  Clara  Mowbray,  you  must  be." 

"Never — never  1"  she  said,  with  increasing  vehemence       'l  wn  M 
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TSpe^t  a  aegative,  but  it  Rhall  have  all  the  force  of  an  oath. — Your  rank  it 
nothing  to  me  —  your  fortune  I  acorn  —  my  brother  has  no  right,  by  the 
law  of  SooUand,  or  of  nature,  to  compel  my  inclinations.  -^  I  detent  your 
treachery,  and  I  scorn  the  advantage  you  propose  to  attain  by  it.  —  Should 
the  law  give  you  my  hand,  it  would  but  award  you  that  of  a  corpse^'' 

**  Alas !  Clara,"  said  the  £arl,  *'  you  do  but  flutter  in  the  net ;  but  I  will 
arse  you  no  further  now  —  there  is  another  encounter  before  me." 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Clara,  springing  forward,  caught  him  by  th« 
arm,  and  repeated,  in  a  low  and  impressive  voice,  the  commandmeut,  ~* 
'*  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  I" 

**  Fear  not  any  violence,"  he  said,  softening  his  voice,  and  attempting  to 
take  her  hand,  "but  what  may  flow  from  your  own  severity. — Francis  it 
safe  from  me,  unless  you  are  altogether  unreasonable. — Allow  me  but  what 
you  cannot  deny  to  any  friend  of  your  brother,  the  power  of  seeing  you  at 
times  —  suspend  at  least  the  impetuosity  of  your  dislike  to  me,  and  I  will, 
on  ny  part,  modify  the  current  of  my  just  and  otherwise  uncontrollable  re- 
sentment." 

CUra,  extricating  herself,  and  retreating  from  him,  only  replied,  *'  There 
is  a  Leaven  above  us,  and  there  shall  be  judged  our  actions  towards  each 
other!  You  abuse  a  power  most  treacherously  obtained — ^you  break  a  heart 
that  never  did  you  wrong  —  you  seek  an  alliance  with  a  wretch  who  only 
wishes  to  be  wedded  to  her  grave.  —  If  my  brother  brings  you  hither,  1 
eannot  help  it — and  if  your  coming  prevents  bloody  and  unnatural  violence, 
it  is  so  fa»well.  —  But  by  my  consent  you  come  not;  and  were  the  choice 
mine,  I  would  rather  be  struck  with  liie-long  blindness,  than  that  my  eyes 
•hould  again  open  on  your  person — rather  that  my  ears  were  stuffed  with  the 
earth  of  the  grave,  than  that  they  should  again  hear  your  voice  I" 

TheEarlof  Etherington  smiled  proudly,  and  replied,  "Even  this,  madam, 
I  can  hear  withouWresentment.  Anxious  and  careful  as  you  are  to  deprive 
your  compliance  of  every  grace  and  of  every  kindness,  I  receive  the  permis- 
aion  to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpret  your  words." 

**  Do  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied ;  "  I  do  but  submit  to  your  pre- 
sence as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  that,  were  it  not  to 
prevent  greater  and  more  desperate  evil,  I  would  not  even  so  far  acquiesce." 

'*  Let  acquiescence,  then,  be  the  word,"  he  said ;  **  and  so  thankful  will  I 
be,  even  for  your  acquiescence,  Miss  Mowbray,  that  all  shall  remain  private, 
which  I  conceive  you  do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed ;  and,  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to  it  in  self-defence,  you  may  rely,  no  violence  will  be  resorted  to 
by  me  in  any  quarter. — I  relieve  you  frotn  my  presence." 

So  saying,  be  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 
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BZPLAKATORT. 

^—  By  yoat  leave,  fentle  wsuc. 

Sbajupiari. 

Iif  the  hall  of  Shaws-Castle  the  Earl  of  Etherington  met  Mowbray, 
tamed  from  his  fruitless  chase  after  the  bearer  of  the  anonymous  epistle 
before  recited;  and  who  had  but  just  learned,  on  his  return,  that  the  Earl 
nf  Etherington  was  with  his  sister.  There  was  a  degree  of  mutual  oonfa* 
«ioii  wlien  they  met ;  for  Mowbray  had  the  contents  of  the  anonymous  letter 

2o2 
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fresh  in  his  mind,  Liid  Lord  Etherington,  not^iritbatandinfi:  all  the  eoclii 
which  he  endeaTuured  to  maintain,  had  not  gone  throneh  the  scene  with 
Clara  without  discomposure.  Mowbray  asked  the  Earl  whether  hn  had 
seen  his  sister,  aui  invited  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  return  to  the  parlonr; 
and  his  Jordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  he  could  assume,  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  lady's  company  for  several  minutes,  and 
would  not  now  intrude  farther  upon  Miss  Mowbray's  patience. 

*'  You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  agreeable,  my  lord,  I  trust?' 
said  Mowbray.    '*  I  hope  Clara  aid  the  honours  of  the  house  with  proprietj, 
during  my  absence  V* 

*'  Afiss  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered  with  my  sudden  appearance," 
■aid  the  Earl ;  "  the  servant  showed  me  in  rather  abruptly ;  and,  circum- 
stanced as  we  were,  there  is  always  awkwardness  in  a  first  meeting,  where 
there  is  no  third  party  to  act  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. — I  suspect,  from 
the  lady's  looks,  that  you  have  not  quite  kept  my  secret,  oiy  good  friend. 
I  myself  too,  felt  a  little  awkwardness  in  appiDaching  Miss  Mowbray — ^bnt 
it  is  over  now ;  and,  the  ice  bein^  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have  other  and 
more  convenient  opportunities  to  improve  the  advantage  I  have  just  gained 
in  acquiring  your  loyely  sister's  personal  acquaintance." 

'*  So  be  it,  said  Mowbray ;  "  but,  as  you  declare  for  leaving  the  Castle 
just  now,  I  must  first  speak  a  single  word  with  your  lordship,  for  which 
this  place  is  not  altogether  convenient." 

**  1  can  have  no  objections,  my  dear  Jack,"  said  Etherington,  following 
him  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  feeling,  somewhat  perhaps  like  that  of  the 
spider  when  he  perceives  his  deceitful  web  is  threatened  with  injury,  and 
sits  balanced  in  the  centre,  watching  every  point,  and  uncertain  which  he 
may  be  called  upon  first  to  defend.  Such  is  one  part,  and  not  the  slightest 
part,  of  the  penance  which  never  fails  to  wait  on  those,  who,  abandoning 
the  "  fair  play  of  the  world,"  endeavour  to  work  out  their  purposes  by  a 
process  of  deception  and  intrigue. 

'*  My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered  a  little  apartment,  in 
which  the  latter  kept  his  guns,  fishing-tackle,  and  other  implements  of  sport, 
"  you  have  played  on  the  square  with  me ;  nay,  more — ^I  am  bound  to  allow 
you  have  given  me  great  odds.  '  I  am  therefore  not  entitled  to  hear  any 
reports  to  the  prejudice  of  your  lordship's  character,  without  instantly  com* 
munioating  them.  There  is  an  anonymous  letter  which  I  have  just  received. 
Perhaps  your  lordship  may  know  the  hand,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  detect 
the  writer." 

"  I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  received  the  note  from  Mow- 
bray ;  "  and,  allow  me  to  say,  it  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  dared  to 
frame  any  calumny  to  my  prejudice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mowbray,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  consider  this  infamous  charge  as  any  thing  but  a  false- 
hood ?" 

**  My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  without  farther  inquiry,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  I  hold  it  such,  my  lord ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  lordship  has  it  in  your  power  to  overthrow 
so  frail  a  calumny  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence." 

"Unquestionably  I  can,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl ;  "for,  besides  my 
being  in  full  possession  of  the  estate  and  title  of  my  father,  the  late  Earl 
of  Etherington,  I  have  my  father's  contract  of  marriage,  my  own  certificate 
of  baptism,  and  the  evidence  of  the  whole  country,  to  establish  my  right. 
All  these  shall  be  produced  with  the  least  delay  possible.  You  will  not 
think  it  surprising  that  one  does  not  travel  with  this  sort  of  documents  in 
one's  post-chaise." 

'*  Certainly  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  it  is  sufficient  they  an-  forth 
joming  when  called  for.     But,  may  I  inquire,  my  lord,  who  the  writer  of 
this  letter  is,  and  whether  he  has  any  particular  spleen  to  gratify  by  this 
sery  impudent  assertion,  which  is  so  easily  capable  of  being  dispTevca  K* 
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"He  is,"  Mid  Etherington,  "or,  at  least,  has  the  reputation  of  being,  1 
ftm  sorij  to  say,  a  near — a  very  near  relation  of  my  own — in  fact,  a  brother 
by  the  nither's  side,  but  illegitimate. — My  father  was  fund  of  him — J  loved 
hira  also,  for  he  has  uncommonly  fine  parts,  and  is  accounted  highly  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  a  train  of  something  irregular  in  his  mind  —  a  yein, 
in  short,  of  madness,  which  breaks  out  in  the  usual  manner,  rendering  the 

Soor  younff  man  a  dupe  to  vain  imaginations  of  his  own  dignity  and  gran- 
ear,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  effect  of  insanity,  and  inspiring 
the  deepest  aversion  against  his  nearest  relatives,  and  against  myself  in 
particular.  He  is  a  man  extremely  plausible,  both  in  speech  and  manners; 
80  much  so,  that  many  of  my  friends  think  there  is  more  vice  than  insanity 
in  the  irregularities  which  he  commits ;  but  I  may,  I  hope,  be  forgiven,  if  I 
h.iTe  formed  a  milder  judgment  of  one  supposed  to  be  ray  fatner's  son. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  poor  Frank,  who  might  have  made  a 
yery  distinguished  figure  in  the  world.'' 

**  May  I  ask  the  gentleman's  name,  my  lord  7"  said  Mowbray. 
f  **  My  father's  indulgence  gave  him  our  family  name  of  Tyrrel,  with  his 
own  Christian  name  Francis ;  but  his  proper  name,  to  which  alone  he  has  a 
right,  is  Martigny." 

**  Francis  Tyrrel  1"  exclaimed  Mowbray ;  "  why  that  is  the  name  of  the 
very  person  who  made  some  disturbance  at  the  Well  just  before  your  lord- 
ship arrived.  — You  may  have  seen  an  advertisement  —  a  sort  of  placard." 

"  I  have,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  if 
you  please — it  has  formed  a  strong  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  my  con- 
nection with  this  unhappy  man  before ;  but  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  per- 
sons, whose  imaginations  are  excited,  to  rush  into  causeless  quarrels,  and 
then  to  make  discreditable  retreats  from  them." 

•'  Op,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  he  may  have,  after  all,  been  prevented  from 
leaching  the  place  of  rendezvous — it  was  that  very  day  on  which  your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  received  your  wound ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  hit  the  man 
from  whom  you  got  the  hurt." 

**  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  lowering  his  voice,  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  "  it  is  true  that  I  did  so,  and  truly  glad  am  I  to  observe,  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident,  they  cannot 
have  been  serious.  —  It  struck  me  afterwards,  that  the  man  by  whom  I  was 
•o  strangely  assaulted,  had  some  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel  — 
but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  years. — At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been  much 
hurt,  since  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  intrigues  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
character." 

**  Your  lordship  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  firmer 
than  1  think  most  people  would  be  able  to  command,  who  had  so  narrow  a 
ohance  of  a  scrape  so  uncomfortable." 

"  Why,  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure  that  the  risk  existed," 
Mud  the  Earl  of  Etherington ;  "  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  1  had  but  a 
yery  transient  glimpse  of  the  ruffian ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  sure 
tliat  no  permanent  bad  consequences  have  ensued.  I  am  too  old  a  fox-hunter 
to  bo  afraid  of  a  leap  ai\er  it  is  cleared,  as  they  tell  of  the  fellow  who  fainted 
in  the  morning  at  the  sight  of  the  precipice  he  had  clambered  over  when  he 
was  drunk  on  the  night  Mfure.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter,"  touching 
it  with  his  finger,  **is  alive,  and  able  to  threaten  me;  and  if  he  did  come 
to  any  hurt  by  my  hand,  it  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  my  life,  of  which 
I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  my  grave." 

"Nay,  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordship,"  said  Mowbray,  *'for  what 
you  did  in  self-defence,  but  the  circumstance  might  have  turned  out  very 
unpleasant.  —  May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman, who  is  in  all  probability  in  the  neighbourhood?" 

'*  I  must  first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
**  and  then  oonsider  what  is  to  be  done,  both  for  his  safety,  poor  fellow,  and 
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my  09m.    It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  may  find  sharpers  to  prey  upon  what 
fortune  he  still  possesses,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  set 
of  folk,  who  may  ruin  while  they  humour  him.  —  May  I  beg  that  you,  too 
will  be  on  the  outlook,  and  let  me  know  if  you  hear  or  see  more  of  him  V 

**  I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray ;  *'  but  the  only 
one  of  his  haunts  which  I  know,  is  the  old  Gleikum  Inn,  where  he  chose  to 
take  up  his  residence.  He  has  now  left  it,  but  perhaps  the  old  crab-fish  of 
a  landlady  may  know  something  of  him.'' 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  inquire,  said  Lord  Etherington ;  and,  with  these 
words,  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  Mowbray,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
ap  the  ayenue. 

"A  cool  fellow,"  said  Mowbray,  as  he  looked  after  him,  "  a  d — d  cool 
fellow,  this  brother-in-law  of  mine,  that  is  to  be — takes  a  shot  at  his  father's 
•on  with  as  little  remorse  as  at  a  black  cock  —  what  would  he  do  with  me, 
were  we  to  quarrel  ?  — Well,  I  can  sn-uff  a  candle  and  strike  out  the  ace  of 
hearts ;  and  so,  should  things  go  wrong,  he  has  no  Jack  Raw  to  deal  with, 
but  Jack  Mowbray." 

Meanwhile  the  £arl  of  Etherington  hastened  home  to  his  own  apartmentB 
at  the  Hotel ;  and,  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  eyents  of  the  day,  com* 
menced  a  letter  to  his  corresponaent,  agent,  and  confidant.  Captain  Jekjl, 
which  we  haye  fortunately  the  means  of  presenting  to  our  readers  :-— 

"Friend  Harry, 

"  They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the  rats  leaving  it — a  fallen 
state,  by  the  desertion  of  confederates  and  allies — ^and  a  falline  man,  by  the 
desertion  of  his  friends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  your  last  letter  may  be 
considered  as  ominous  of  my  breaking  down.  Methinks,  you  haye  gone  far 
enough,  and  shared  deep  enough  with  me,  to  have  some  confidence  in  my  savoir 
Jaire  —  some  little  faith  both  in  my  means  and  management.  — What  cross- 
grained  fiend  has  at  once  inspired  you  with  what  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to 
call  politic  doubts  and  scruples  of  conscience,  but  which  I  can  only  regard 
as  symptoms  of  fear  and  disaffection  7  You  can  haye  no  idea  of  'duels  be- 
twixt relations  so  nearly  connected'  —  and  'the  affair  seems  very  delicate 
and  intricate'  —  and  again,  'the  matter  has  neyer  been  fully  explained  to 
you'  —  and,  moreover,  'if  you  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured  with  my  full  and  unreserved 
confidence,  otherwise  how  could  you  be  of  the  use  to  me  which  I  might  re- 
quire ?'     Such  are  your  expressions 

"  Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  nbout  near  relations,  and  so  forth,  all 
that  has  blown  by  without  much  mischief,  and  certainly  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again  —  besides,  did  you  never  hear  of  friends  quarrelling  before? 
And  are  they  not  to  exercise  the  U8ual  privileges  of  gentlemen  when  they 
do?    Moreover,  how  am  I  to  know  that  this  plaguy  fellow  is  actually  re- 
lated to  me  ? — They  say  it  is  a  wise  child  knows  its  own  father ;  and  I  can- 
not be  expected  wise  enough  to  know  to  a  certainty  my  father's  son.  —  So 
much  for  relationship. — Then,  as  to  full  and  unreserved  confidence — why, 
Harry,  this  is  just  as  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  look  at  a  watch,  and  tell  what 
it  was  o'clock,  and  you  were  to  reply,  that  truly  you  could  not  inform  me, 
because  you  had  not  examined  the  springs,  the  counter-balances,  the  wheels, 
and  the  whole  internal  machinery  of  the  little  timepiece.  —  But  the  upshot 
of  the  whole  is  this,  —  Harry  Jekyi,  who  is  as  sharp  a  fellow  as  any  other, 
thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord  Etherington  at  a  deadlock,  and  that  he  knows 
already  so  much  of  the  said  noble  lord's  hist4)ry  as  to  oblige  his  lordship  to 
tell  him  the  whole.     And  perhaps  he  not  unreasonably  concludes,  that  the 
custody  of  a  whole  secret  is  more  creditable,  ftnd  probably  more  lucrative, 
than  that  of  a  half  one  ;  and,  in  short,  he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  cards  in  his  hand.   Another,  mine  honest  Harry,  would  take  the  trouble 
to  recali  to  your  mind  past  times  and  circumstancesi  and  conelude  with  ex- 
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pressing  a  namble  opinion,  that  if  Harrj  Jekjl  were  asked  now  to  do  anv 
serrico  f  jr  the  noble  lord  aforesaid,  Harry  had  got  his  reward  in  his  pocket 
aforehand.  But  I  do  not  argue  thus,  because  I  would  rather  be  leagued 
with  a  friend  who  assists  me  with  a  view  to  future  profit,  than  from  respect 
to  benefits  already  received.  The  first  lies  like  the  fox's  scent  when  on  his 
last  legs,  increasing  every  moment ;  the  other  is  a  back-scent,  growing  colder 
the  longer  you  follow  it,  until  at  last  it  becomes  impossible  to  puzzle  it  out. 
I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  the  circumstances,  and  tell  you  the  whole  story, 
though  somewhat  tedious,  in  hopes  that  I  can  conclude  with  such  a  trail  as 
you  will  open  upon  breast  high. 

**  Thus  then  it  was.  —  Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Etherington,  and  my  much 
honoured  father,  was  what  is  called  a  very  eccentric  man  —  that  is,  he  was 
neither  a  wise  man  nor  a  fool — had  too  much  sense  to  walk  into  a  well,  and 
yet  in  some  of  the  furious  fitx  which  he  was  visited  with,  I  have  seen  him 
quite  mad  enough  to  throw  any  one  else  into  it.  —  Men  said  there  was  a 
lurking  innanity — but  it  vi  an  ill  bird,  &c.,  and  I  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
This  shatter^brained  peer  was,  in  other  respects,  a  handsome  accomplished 
man,  with  an  expression  somewhat  haughty,  yet  singularly  pleasing  when 
he  chose  it — a  man,  in  short,  who  might  push  his  fortune  with  the  fair  sex. 
'  **  Lord  Etherington,  such  ao  I  have  described  him,  being  upon  his  travels 
in  France,  formed  an  attachment  of  the  heart — ay,  and  some  have  pretended, 
of  the  hand,  also,  with  a  certain  beautiful  orphan,  Marie  de  Martigny.  Of 
this  union  is  said  to  have  sprung  (for  I  am  aetermined  not  to  be  certain  on 
that  point)  that  most  incommodious  person,  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, but  as  I  would  rather  call  him,  Francis  Martigny ;  the  latter  suiting 
ray  views,  as  perhaps  the  former  agrees  better  with  his  pretensions.  Now, 
I  am  too  good  a  son  to  subscribe  to  the  alleged  irregularity  of  the  marriage 
between  my  right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  father,  because  my  said 
right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  did,  on  his  return  to  England,  become 
wedded,  in  the  face  of  the  church,  to  my  very  affectionate  and  well-en- 
dowed  mother,  Ann  Buhner,  of  Bulmer-hall,  from  which  happy  union 
sprang  I,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  lawful  inheritor  of  my  father 
and  mother's  ioint  estates,  as  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  their  ancient 
names.  But  the  noble  and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed  with  such  a  pledge 
of  love  as  myself,  lived  mighty  ill  together,  and  the  rather,  when  my  right 
honourable  father,  sending  for  this  other  Sosia,  this  unlucky  Francis  Tyr« 
rel,  senior,  from  France,  insfsted,  in  the  face  of  propriety,  that  he  should 
reside  in  his  house,  and  share,  in  all  respects,  in  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion by  which  the  real  Sosia,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  then  com- 
monly called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath  profited  in  such  an  uncommon  degree. 

"'Various  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  arose  between  the  ho- 
noured lord  and  lady,  in  consequence  of  this  unseemly  conjunction  of  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate ;  and  to  these,  we,  the  subjects  of  the  dispute, 
were  sometimes  very  properly,  as  well  as  decorou^lyv  made  the  witnesses. 
On  one  occasion,  my  right  honourable  mother,  who  was  a  free-spoken  lady, 
found  the  language  of  her  own  rank  quite  inadequatt,  to  express  the  strength 
of  her  generous  feelings,  and  borrowing  from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic 
words,  applied  them  to  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  her  son,  Francis  Tyrrel. 
Never  did  Earl  that  ever  wore  coronet  fly  into  a  pitch  of  more  uncontrolla- 
ble rage,  than  did  my  right  honourable  father ;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's  phraseology,  to  inform  her,  that  if  there  vhms 
a  whore  and  Bastard  connected  with  his  house,  it  was  herself  and  her  brat. 

**  I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  incredibly  struck  with 
the  communication,  which,  in  an  hour  of  uncontrollable  irritation,  had 
escaped  my  right  honourable*  father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly  gathered  him- 
self up  again ;  and,  he  perhaps  recollecting  such  a  word  as  bigamy^  and 
SQ^  mother,  on  her  side,  consiaering  the  consequences  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington  into  Mrs.  Bulmer,  neither  vrifsi 
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mai  1,  nor  wido> ,  there  was  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  whieli 
'asted  fur  some  time.  But  the  speech  remained  deeply  imprinted  on  mT 
remembrance ;  the  more  so,  that  once,  when  I  was  exerting  o^er  my  friend, 
Francis  Tyrrel,  the  authority  of  a  legitimate  brother,  and  Lord  Oakendale 
old  Cecil,  my  father's  confidential  valet,  was  so  much  scandvlised,  an  to  in- 
timate a  possibility  that  we  might  one  day  change  conditions.  These  two 
accidental  communications  seemed  to  me  a  key  to  oertain  long  lectares, 
with  which  my  father  used  to  regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  particular,  upon 
the  extreme  mutability  of  human  affairs,  —  the  disi^.pointment  of  the  best 
grounded  hopes  and  expectations,  —  and  the  necessity  of  being  so  accom- 
plished in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  as  might,  in  case  of  accidents, 
supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and  fortune ;  —  as  if  any  art  or  science 
90Uid  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  an  Earldom,  and  twelve  thousand  a-year  I 
All  this  prosing  seemed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to  prepare  me  for 
some  unfortunate  change ;  and  when  I  was  old  enough  to  make  such  pri- 
vate inquiries  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  became  still  more  persuaded  that  mj 
right  honourable  father  nourished  some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest 
woman  of  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  Francia, 
after  his  death  at  least,  if  not  during  bis  life.  I  was  the  more  convinced 
of  this,  when  a  little  affair,  which  I  chanced  to  have  with  the  daughter  of 

my  Xu ,  drew  down  my  father's  wrath  upon  me  in  great  abundance, 

and  occasioned  my  being  banished  to  Scotland,  along  with  my  brother, 
nnder  a  very  poor  allowance,  without  introductions,  except  to  one  steady, 
or  call  it  rusty,  old  Professor,  and  with  the  charge  that  I  snould  not  assume 
the  title  of  Lord  Oakendale,  but  content  myself  with  my  maternal  grandfa- 
ther's name  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  that  of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-oocupied. 

"  Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear  which  I  entertained  of  mj 
father  8  passionate  temper,  I  did  venture  to  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign 
my  title,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  keep  my  family  name,  and  that  my  bro* 
ther  might  take  his  mother's.  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  look  of  rage  with 
which  my  father  regarded  me  when  I  gave  him  this  spirited  hint.  '  Thou 
art' — he  said,  and  paused,  as  if  to  find  out  the  bitterest  epithet  to  supplj 
the  blank  —  *  thou  art  thy  mother's  child,  and  her  perfect  picture,'  —  (tlbu 
seemed  the  severest  reproach  that  occurred  to  him.) — *  Bear  her  name,  then, 
and  bear  it  with  patience  and  in  secrecy ;  or,  I  here  eive  you  my  word,  joa 
Bhall  never  bear  another  the  whole  days  of  your  life.'  This  sealed  mj 
mouth  with  a  witness;  and  then,  in  allusion  to  my  flirtation  with  the 
daughter  of  my  Tu  aforesaid,  he  enlarged  on  the  folly  and  iniquity  of 
private  marriages,  warned  me  that  in  the  country  I  was  going  to  the  mati^ 
monial  noose  often  lies  hid  under  flowers,  and  that  folks  find  it  twitched 
round  their  neck  when  they  least  expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured  me,  that 
he  had  ver^  particular  views  for  settling  Francis  and  me  in  life,  and  be 
would  forgive  neither  of  us  wl|o  should,  by  any  such  rash  entanglement, 
render  them  unavailing. 

"  This  last,  minatory  admonition  was  the  more  tolerable,  that  my  rival 
had  his  >hare  of  it ;  and  so  we  were  bundled  off  to  Scotland,  ooupled  up  lik« 
two  pointers  in  a  dog-cart,  and  —  I  can  speak -for  one  at  least-*  with  much 
the  same  uncordial  feelings  towards  eaco  other.  I  of\en,  indeed,  detected 
Francis  looking  at  me  with  a  singular  expression,  as  of  pity  and  anxiety, 
and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  disposed  to  enter  on  something  respecting  the 
situation  in  which  we  stood  towards  each  other;  but  I  felt  no  desire  to  en- 
x>urage  his  confidence.  Meantime,  as  we  were  called,  by  our  father's 
directions,  not  brothers,  but  cousins,  so  wescame  to  bear  towards  each 
other  the  habits  of  companionship,  though  scarcely  of  friendship.  What 
Francis  thought,  I  know  not ;  for  my  part,  I  must  confess,  that  I  lay  by  on 
tiie  watch  for  some  opportunity  when  I  might  mend  my  own  situation  with 
my  father,  though  at  the  prejudice  of  my  rival.  And  Fortune,  while  shs 
teemed  to  nrevent  such  an  opportunity,  involved  us  both  in  one  of  tLt 
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lini&gerit  find  most  entangled  mnses  that  her  capricious  diTinityship  ever 
wove,  and  out  of  which  I  am  even  now  struggling,  by  sleight  or  force.  t«« 
eztrictxte  myself.  I  can  hardly  help  wondering,  even  yet,  at  the  odd  con- 
junction, which  has  produced  such  an  intricacy  of  complicate  incidents. 

**  My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  Francis  and  I  had  both  inhe- 
rited his  taste  for  field-sports,  but  I  in  a  keener  and  more  ecstatic  degree. 
Edinburgh,  which  is  a  tolerable  residence  in  winter  and  spring,  becomes 
disagreeable  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  is  the  most  melancholy  8i;our  that 
ever  poor  mortals  were  condemned  to.  No  public  places  are  open,  no  in- 
habitant (if  any  consideration  remains  in  the  town ;  those  who  cannot  get 
away,  hide  themselves  in  obscure  corners,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets. .  The  gentry  go  to  their  country-houses  —  the  citizens  to  their  sca> 
bathing  quarters  —  the  lawyers  to  their  circuits  —  the  writers  to  vinit  their 
country  clients — and  all  the  wcrld  to  the  mcK)r8  to  shoot  grouse.  We,  who 
felt  the  indignity  of  roinaining  in  town  during  this  doHerted  season,  ob- 
tained, with  some  difficulty,  permission  from  the  Earl  to  betake  ourselves 
to  any  obscure  corner,  and  shoot  grouse,  if  we  could  got  leave  to  do  so  on 
our  general  character  of  English  students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
without  Quoting  any  thing  more. 

**  The  first  year  of  our  banishment  we  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Highlands;  but  finding  our  sport  interrupted  by  gamekeepers  and  their 
gillies,  on'  the  second  occasion  we  established  ourselves  at  this  little  village 
of  St.  Ronan's,  where  there  were  then  no  Spaw,  no  fine  people,  no  card- 
tables,  no  quiszes,  excepting  the  old  quiz  of  a  landlady  with  whom  we 
lodged.  We  found  the  place  much  to  our  mind  ;  the  old  landlady  had  inte- 
rest with  some  old  fellow,  agent  of  a  non-residing  nobleman,  who  gave  us 
permission  to  sport  over  his  moors,  of  which  I  availed  myself  keenly,  and 
Francis  with  more  moderation.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing  sort  of 
a  habit,  and  often  preferred  solitary  walks,  in  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
with  which  the  village  is  surrounded,  to  the  use  of  the  gun.  He  was  at- 
tached to  fishing,  moreover,  that  dullest  of  human  amusements,  and  this 
also  tended  to  keep  us  considerably  apart.  This  gave  me  rather  pleasure 
than  concern;  —  not  that  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time;  nay,  not  that  I 
greatly  disliked  his  society ;  but  merely  because  it  was  unpleasant  to  be 
always  with  one,  whose  fortunes  I  looked  upon  as  standing  m  direct  oppo- 
sition to  my  own.  I  also  rather  despised  the  indifference  a^ut  sport,  which 
indeed  seemed  to  grow  upon  him ;  out  my  gentleman  had  better  taste  than 
I  was  aware  of.  If  he  sought  no  grouse  on  the  hill,  he  had  flushed  a 
pheasant  in  the  wood. 

**  Clara  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  more  picturesque  than 
wealthy  domain  of  St.  Konan's,  was  at  that  time  scarce  sixteen  years  old, 
and  as  wild  and  beautiful  a  woodland  nymph  as  the  imagination  can  fancy 
•— eimple  as- a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the  world  and  its  ways,  acute  as  a 
needle  in  every  point  of  knowledge  which  she  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with ;  fearin;^  harm  from  no  one,  and  with  a  lively 
and  natural  strain  of  wit  which  brought  amusement  and  gaiety  wherever 
ahe  came.  Her  motions  were  under  no  restraint,  save  that  of  her  own  in- 
clination ;  for  her  father,  though  a  cross,  peevisb  old  man,  was  confined  to 
his  chair  with  the  gout,  and  her  only  companion,  a  girl  somewhat  of  inferior 
caste,  bred  up  in  the  utmost  deference  to  Miss  Mowbray's  fancies,  served 
for  company  indeed  in  her  strolls  through  the  wild  country  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  but  never  thought  of  interfering  with  her  will  and  pleasure.    * 

*'  The  extreme  loneliness  of  the  country,  (at  that  time,)  and  the  simplicity 
of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  render  these  excursions  perfectly  safe.  Francis, 
happy  dog,  became  the  companion  of  the  damsels  on  squh  occasions  through 
the  following  accident  Miss  Mowbray  had  dressed  herself  and  her  com 
^anior.  like  country  wenches,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  family  of  one  of 
their  better  sort  of  fiMrmeri.    ^hey  had  apcoi/ipbshed  their  parpone  (reatlj 
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lo  their  satu taction,  and  were  hjing  home  after  sunset,  when  the/  were  eo 
countered  by  a  country  fellow — a  sort  of  Harry  Jekyl  in  his  way — who, 
being  equipped  with  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  saw  not  the  nobility  of  blood 
through  her  disguise,  and  accosted  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  sires  aa  be 
would  have  done  a  ewe-milkcr.  Miss  Mowbray  remonstrated — her  com- 
panion screamed  —  up  came  cousin  Francis  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his 
shoulder,  and  soon  put  the  sylvan  to  fight. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  which  had  gone  great  lengths 
before  I  found  it  out.  The  fair  Clara,  it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the 
woods  with  an  escort  than  alone,  and  my  studious  and  sentimental  relative 
was  almost  her  constant  companion.  At  their  age  it  was  likely  that  some 
time  might  pass  ere  they  came  to  understand  each  other  ;  but  full  confidence 
and  intimacy  was  established  between  them  ere  I  beard  of  their  amour. 

*' And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  morning,  and  send  you  the 
conclusion  under  a  separate  cover.  The  rap  which  I  had  over  the  elbow  the 
other  day,  is  still  tingling  at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  must  not  be 
critical  with  my  manuscript." 
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"  I  RESUME  my  pen,  Harry,  to  mention,  without  attempting  to  describe  my 
Burprise,  that  Francis,  compelled  by  circumstances,  made  me  the  confidant 
of  bis  love-intrigue.  M^  grave  cousin  in  love,  and  ver^^  much  in  the  mind 
of  approaching  the  perilous  verge  of  clandestine  marriage — he  who  used 
every  now  and  then,  not  much  to  the  improvement  of  our  cordial  regard,  to 
lecture  me  upon  filial  duty,  just  npon  the  point  of  slipping  the  bridle  him- 
self I  I  could  not  for  my  life  tell  whether  surprise,  or  a  feeling  of  mischievous 
satisfaction  was  predominant.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  as  he  used  to  talk  to 
me;  but  I  had  not  the  gifl  of  persuasion,  or  he  the  power  of  understanding 
the  words  of  wisdom.  He  insisted  our  situation  was  different — ^that  his 
unhappy  birth,  as  he  termed  it,  freed  him  at  least  from  dependence  on  hit 
father's  absolute  will— that  he  had,  by  bequest  from  some  relative  of  his 
mother,  a  moderate  competence,  which  Miss  Mowbray  had  consented  to 
share  with  him ;  in  fine,  that  he  desired  not  my  counsel  but  my  assistance. 
A  moment's  consideration  convinced  me,  that  I  should  be  unkind,  not  to 
him  only,  but  to  myself,  unless  I  gave  him  all  the  backing  I  could  in  thif 
his  mo8t  dutiful  scheme.  I  recollected  our  right  honourable  fiither'* 
denunciations  against  Scottish  marriages,  and  secret  marriages  of  all  sorts, 
-—denunciations  perhaps  not  the  less  vehement,  that  he  might  foci  oome 
secret  prick  of  conscience  on  the  subject  himself.  I  remembered  that  m^ 
grave  brother  had  always  been  a  favourite,  and  I  forgot  not — how  was  it 
possible  I  could  forget  ? — those  ominous  expressions  which  intimated  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  hereditary  estate  and  honours  being  transferred  to  the  elder, 
instead  of  the  younger  son.  Now,  it  required  no  conjurer  to  foresee,  that 
should  Francis  commit  this  inexplicable  crime  of  secretly  allying  himself 
with  a  Scottish  beauty,  our  sire  would  lose  all  wish  to  aocomplisn  su^h  a 
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iranst'ercDce  in  hife  favour ;  and  while  my  brother's  merits  were  nltogethei 
obscured  bj  such  an  unpardonable  act  of  disobedience,  my  own,  no  lunget 
overshadowed  by  prejudice  or  partiality,  would  shine  forth  in  all  their 
natural  brilliancy.  Ihese  considerations,  which  flashed  on  me  with  th« 
rapidity  of  lightning,  induced  me  to  consent  to  hold  Frank's  back-hand, 
during  the  perilous  game  he  proposed  to  play.  I  had  only  to  take  care  that 
my  own  share  in  the  matter  should  not  be  so  prominent  as  to  attract  my 
father's  attention ;  and  this  I  was  little  afraid  of,  for  bia  wrath  was  usually 
of  that  vehement  and  forcible  character,  which,  like  lightnine,  is  attracted 
to  one  single  point,  there  bursting  with  violence  as  undivided  as  it  was  un- 
eontrollable. 

**  I  soon  found  the  lovers  needed  my  assistance  more  than  T  could  have 
supposed  ;  for  they  were  absolute  novices  in  any  sort  of  intrigue,  which  to 
me  seemed  as  easy  and  natural  as  Wing.  Francis  had  been  detected  b>f 
some  tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with  Clara,  and  the  news  had  been  carried 
to  old  Mowbray,  who  was  greatly  incensed  at  his  daughter,  though  little 
knowing  that  her  crime  was  greater  than  admitting  an  unknown  English 
student  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her.  He  prohibited  farther 
intercourse  —  resolved,  in  justice-of-peace  phrase,  to  rid  toe  country  of  us; 
and,  prudently  sinking  all  mention  of  his  daughter's  delinquency,  com- 
menced an  action  against  Francis,  under  pretext  of  punishing  him  as  an 
encToacher  upon  his  game,  but  in  reality  to  scare  him  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  person  was  particularly  described  to  all  the  keepers  and  satellites 
about  Shaws-Castle,  and  any  personal  intercourse  betwixt  him  and  Clara 
became  impossible,  except  unaer  the  most  desperate  risks.  Nay,  such  was 
Iheir  alarm,  that  Master  Francis  thought  it  prudent,  for  Miss  Mowbray's 
sake,  U)  withdraw  as  far  as  a  town  called  March  thorn,  and  there  to  conceal 
himself,  maintaining  his  intercourse  with  Clara  only  by  letter. 

"  It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hope  of  the  lovers ;  it  was 
then  my  early  dexterity  and  powers  of  contrivance  were  first  put  to  the 
test ;  and  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  in  how  many  shapes,  and  by  how 
many  contrivances,  I  acted  as  agent,  letter-carrier,  and  go-between,  to  main- 
tain the  intercourse  of  these  separated  turtles.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  that  way  on  my  own  account,  but  never  half  so  much  as  I  took 
on  account  of  this  brace  of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls  and  swam  rivers,  set 
blood-hounds,  quarterstaves,  and  blunderbusses  at  defiance ;  and  excepting 
the  distant  prospect  of  eelf-interest  which  I  have  hinted  at,  I  was  neither  to 
have  honour  nor  reward  for  my  pains.  I  will  own  to  you,  that  Clara  Mow- 
bray was  so  very  beautiful — so  absolutely  confiding  in  her  lover's  friend — 
and  thrown  into  such  close  intercourse  with  me,  that  there  were  times  when 
I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  she  ought  not  to  have  scrupled  to  have  con- 
tributed a  mite  to  reward  the  faithful  labourer.  But  then,  she  looked  like 
purity  itself;  and  I  was  such  a  novice  at  that  time  of  day,  that  I  did  not 
know  bow  h  might  have  boen  possible  for  roe  to  retreat,  if  I  had  made  too 
bold  an  advance  —  and,  in  short,  I  thought  it  best  to  content  myself  with 
assisting  true  love  to  run  eroooth,  in  the  hope  that  its  course  would  assure 
me,  in  the  long-run,  an  Earl's  title,  and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

'*  Nothing  wae,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part  which  could  raise  suspi- 
cion, and,  as  tbe  confideiitial  friend  of  the  lovers,  I  prepared  every  thing 
for  their  secret  marriage.  The  pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to  perform  the 
.seremony,  prevailed  upon  by  an  argument  which  I  used  to  him,  and  which 
Clara,  had  she  guessod  it,  would  have  little  thanked  me  for.  I  led  the 
noncst  man  to  believe,  that,  in  declining  to  do  his  office,  he  might  prevent  a 
too  successful  lover  from  doing  justice  to  a  betrayed  maiden  ;  and  the  par 
■OD,  who,  I  found,  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition,  resolved,  undei 
auoh  pressing  circurostincCvH,  to  do  them  the  kind  office  of  binding  them  to* 
gether,  although  ^be  consequence  might  be  a  charge  of  irregularity  against 
timself.     Old  Alowbray  was  much  confined  to  his  room,  his  daughter  lesif 
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wattfbed  sinoe  Frank  had  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  —  the  brother 
(wMch,  by  the  by,  I  should  have  said  before)  not  then  in  the  coantrj — and 
It  wAfi  settled  that  the  lovers  should  meet  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  St.  Konan'« 
when  the  twilight  became  deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  England  so  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

"  When  all  this  was  arranged  save  the  actual  appointment  of  the  daj, 
you  cannot  -conceive  the  happiness  and  the  gratitude  of  my  sa^  brother, 
tie  looked  upon  himself  as  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven,  instead  of 
losing  his  chance  of  a  good  fortune,  and  encumbering  himself  at  nineteen 
with  a  wife,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  narrow  circumstances,  and  an  in* 
creasing  family.  Though  so  much  younger  myself,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering at  his  extreme  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feeling  aahamed 
that  I  had  ever  allowed  him  to  take  the  airs  of  a  tutor  with  me ;  and  thia 
conscious  superiority  supported  me  against  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which 
always  seizea  me  when  I  thought  of  his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  prise, 
which,  without  my  address,  ho  could  never  have  made  his  own.  —  But  at 
this  important  crisis,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  father,  which,  by  some  acci- 
dent, had  long  lain  at  our  lodgings  in  Edinburgh  —  had  then  visited  our 
former  quarters  in  the  Highlands  —  again  returned  to  Edinburgh  —  and  at 
length  reached  me  at  March  thorn  in  a  most  critical  time. 

It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  such 
as  good  boys  send  to  their  papas,  descriptions  of  the  country,  accounts  of 
studies,  exercises,  and  so  forth,  I  had,  to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  dutiful  length, 
thrown  in  something  about  the  family  of  St.  Konan's,  in  the  neighbourhood 
di  which  I  was  writing.  I  had  no  idea  what  an  effect  the  name  would  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  my  right  hononrable  father,  but  his  letter  sufficientSj 
expressed  it.  He  charged  me  to  cultivate  tlie  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mowbray 
as  fast  and  as  intimately  as  possible ;  and,  if  need  were,  to  inform  him 
candidly  of  our  real  character  and  situation  in  life.  Wisely  considering, 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  filial  admonition  might  be  neglected  if  not  backed 
by  some  sufficient  motive,  his  lordship  frankly  let  me  into  the  secret  of  my 
grand-uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  of  Nettlewood's  last  wiU 
and  testament,  by  which  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment  and  alarm,  that  a  large 
and  fair  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  on  condition  of  his  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  lady 
of  the  house  of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's. — Mercy  of  Heaven  I  how  I  stared  1 
Here  had  1  been  making  every  preparation  for  wedding  Francis  to  the  very 
girl,  whose  hand  would  insure  to  myself  wealth  and  independence !  —  And 
even  the  first  loss,  though  great,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  last  My  father 
spoke  of  the  marriage  like  a  land-surveyor,  but  of  the  estate  of  Nettlewood 
like  an  impassioned  lover.  He  seemed  to  dote  on  every  acre  of  it^  and 
dwelt  on  its  contiguity  to  his  own  domains  as  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
the  union  of  the  estates  not  desirable  merely,  but  constituted  an  arrange- 
ment, pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  although  he  observed,  that^ 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treaty  of  marriage  could  not  be 
immediately  undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he  would  approve  at  heart  of  any 
bold  stroke  which  would  abolish  the  interval  of  time  that  might  otherwise 
intervene,  ere  Oakendale  and  Nettlewood  became  one  property. 

"  Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  fair  hopes.  It  was  clear  as  sunshine, 
that  a  private  marriage,  unpardonable  in  the  abstract,  would  become  venial, 
nay,  highly  laudable,  in  my  father's  eyes,  if  it  united  his  heir  with  Clara 
Mowbray ;  and  if  be  really  had,  as  ray  fears  suggested,  the  means  of  estate 
lishing  legitimacy  on  my  brother's  part,  nothing  was  so  likely  to  tempt  him 
to  use  them,  as  the  certainty  that,  by  his  doing  so,  Nettlewood  and  Oaken- 
dale  would  be  united  into  one."  The  very  catastrophe  which  I  had  prepared, 
as  sure  to  exclude  my  rival  from  his  father's  favour,  was  thus  likely,  unless 
it  could  be  prevented,  to  become  a  strong  motive  and  argument  for  the  £aH 
placing  his  rights  above  mine. 
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**  I  sh^nt  mTself  up  in  my  bedroom,  locked  the  door,  read  and  again  read 
my  father's  letter,  and,  instead  of  giving  uray  to  idle  passion,  (beware  of 
that,  Harry,  even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,)  I  considered,  '^th 
keen  investigation,  whether  some  remedy  could  not  yet  be  found.- -To 
break  off  the  match  for  the  time,  would  have  been  easy  —  a  little  private 
information  to  Mr.  Mowbray  would  have  done  that  with  a  veigeanoe  —  but 
then  the  treaty  might  be  renewed  under  my  father's  auspices;  —  at  all 
events,  the  share  which  1  had  taken  in  the  intrigue  between  Clara  and  my 
brother,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  fur  me  to  become  a  suitor  in  my  own 
person. — Amid  these  perplexities,  it  suddenlv  occurred  to  my  adventurous 
heart  and  contriving  brain— what  if  I  should  personate  the  bridegroom? — 
This  strange  thooght,  you  will  recollect,  occurred  to  a  very  youthful  brain 
—  it  was  banished  —  it  returned  —  returned  again  and  again  —  was  viewed 
Qnder  every  different  shape  —  became  familiar  —  was  adopted.  —  It  was 
easy  to  fix  the  appointment  with  Clara  and  the  clergyman,  for  I  managed 
the  whole  correspondence  —  the  resemblance  between  Francis  and  me  in 
btature  and  in  proportion  —  the  disguise  which  we  were  to  assume  —  the 
darkness  of  the  church  —  the  hurry  of  the  moment  —  might,  I  trusted,  pre- 
vent Clara  from  recognizing  me.  To  the  minister  I  had  only  to  say,  tnat, 
though  I  had  hitherto  talk^  of  a  friend,  I  mvself  was  the  happy  man.  My 
first  name  was  Francis  as  well  as  his ;  and  I  had  found  Clara  so  gentle,  so 
confiding,  so  flatteringly  cordial  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  that,  once 
within  my  power,  and  prevented  from  receding  by  shame,  and  a  thousand 
oontradictory  feelings,  I  had,  with  the  vanity  of  an  amoureux  de  seize  ans,  the 
confidence  to  believe  I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  to  the  exchange. 

"  There  certainly  never  came  such  a  thought  into  a  madcap's  brain  ;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary^but  that  you  already  know — ^it  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  between  us  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  servant  of  mine,  her  accommodating  companion,  and  the  priest. 
— We  got  into  the  carriage,  and  were  a  mile  from  the  church,  when  my 
unlucky  or  lucky  brother  stopped  the  chaise  by  force — through  what  means 
he  had  obtained  knowledge  of  my  little  trick,  I  never  have  been  able  to 
learn.  Solmes  has  been  faithful  to  me  in  too  many  instances,  that  I  should 
suspect  him  in  this  important  crisis.  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  pitched 
fraternity  to  the  devil,  and,  betwixt  desperation  and  something  very  like 
shame,  began  to  cut  away  with  a  couteau  de  chasse,  which  I  haid  provided 
in  oase  of  necessity.  —  All  was  in  vain  — I  was  hustled  down  under  the 
wheel  of  the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright^  it  went  over  my  body. 

**  Here  ends  my  narrative ;  for  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  more  until  I  found 
myself  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
Solmes  en^ged  in  attending  on  me.  In  answer  to  my  passionate  inquiries, 
he  briefly  mtormed  me,  that  Master  Francis  had  sent  pack  the  young  lady 
to  her  own  dwelling,  and  that  she  appeared  to  be  extremely  ill  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  the  alarm  she  had  sustainea.  My  own  health,  he  assured  me, 
was  considered  as  very  precarious,  and  added,  that  Tyrrel,  who  was  in  the 
same  house,  was  in  the  utmost  perturbation  on  my  aocount.  The  very  men- 
tion of  his  name  brought  on  a  crisis  in  which  I  brought  up  much  blood ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  physician  who  attended  m»— a  grave  gentleman, 
with  a  wig— considered  that  this  was  of  service  to  me.  I  know  it  frightened 
me  heartily,  and  prepared  me  for  a  visit  from  Master  Frank,  which  I  en- 
dured with  a  tameness  he  would  not  have  experienced,  had  the  usual  current 
of  blood  flowed  in  my  veins.  But  sickness  and  the  lancet  make  one  very 
tolerant  of  sermonizing.  —  At  last,  in  consideration  of  being  relieved  from 
his  accursed  presence,  and  the  sound  of  his  infernally  calm  voice,  I  f<kmly 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  prr  posed  tliat 
we  should  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  each  other,  and  to  Clara  Mowbray.  I  would 
nave  hesitated  at  this  hist  stipulation.  '  She  was,'  I  said,  *  my  wife,  and  ] 
WM  sntitUd  to  claim  h«r  as  such/ 
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'*  Tbis  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  reproaches,  and  an  asftor^iMe 
that  Clara  disowned  and  detested  my  alliance,  and  that  where  there  had 
been  &n  essential  error  in  the  person,  the  mere  ceremony  could  never  bo 
accounted  binding  by  the  law  of  any  Christian  country.  I  wonder  this  had 
not  occurred  to  me ;  but  ray  ideas  of  marriage  were  much  founded  on  plays 
and  novels,  where  such  devices  as  I  had  practised  are  often  resorted  to  for 
winding  up  the  plot,  without  any  hint  ot  their  illegality ;  besides,  1  had 
confided,  as  I  mentioned  before,  a  little  too  rashly  perhaps,  in  my  own 
powers  of  persuading  so  young  a  bride  as  Clara  to  be  contented  with  one 
nandsome  fellow  instead  of  another. 

'*  Solmes  took  up  the  argument,  when  Francis  released  me  by  leaving  the 
room.  lie  spoke  of  my  father's  resentment,  should  this  enterprise  reach 
his  ears  —  or  the  revenge  of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  whose  nature  was 
both  haughty  and  rugged — of  risk  from  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  Qud 
knows  what  bugbears  besides,  which,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  I  would 
have  laughed  at.  In  ^a  word,  I  sealed  the  capitulation,  vowed  perpetual 
absence,  and  banished  myself,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  forth  of  Scotland. 

'*  And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  respect  my  genius.  Every  circumstance 
was  against  me  in  this  negotiation.  I  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war ; 
I  was  wounded,  and,  it  might  be  said,  a  prisoner  in  my  antagonist's  hands; 
yet  I  could  so  far  avail  myself  of  Monsieur  Martigny's  greater  eagerness  for 
peace,  that  I  clogged  the  treaty  with  a  condition  highly  advantageous  to 
myself,  and  equally  unfavourable  to  him. — Said  Mr.  Francis  Martigny  was 
to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  my  ri^ht  honourable  father's  displear 
sure ;  and  our  separation,  which  was  certain  to  eive  immense  offence,  was 
to  be  representea  as  his  work,  not  as  mine.  I  insisted,  tender-hearted, 
dutiful  soul,  as  I  was,  that  I  would  consent  to  no  measure  which  was  to 
bring  down  papa's  displeasure.    This  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  our  negotiation. 

*  Voila  ca  quo  c*«st  d'aToir  det  Ulena.' 

''Monsieur  Francis  would,  I  suppose,  have  taken  the  world  on  his 
shoulders,  to  have  placed  an  eternal  separation  betwixt  his  turtledove  and 
the  falcon  who  had  made  so  bold  a  pounce  at  her.  — What  he  wrote  to  my 
father,  I  know  not ;  as  for  myself,  in  all  duty,  I  represented  the  bad  stale 
of  my  health  from  an  accident,  and  that  my  brother  and  companion  having 
been  suddenly  called  from  me  by  some  cause  which  he  had  not  explained, 
I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  get  to  London  for  the  best  advice,  and  only 
waited  his  lordship's  permission  to  return  to  the  paternal  mansion.  This  I 
soon  received,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  he  was  in  towering  wrath 
against  my  brother  for  his  disobedience ;  and,  after  some  time,  I  even  had 
reason  to  think,  (as,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  Harry  ?)  that,  on  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  amiable  manners  of  his  apparent 
heir,  he  lost  any  desire  which  he  might  formerly  have  entertained,  of  ac- 
complishing any  change  *n  my  circumstances  m  relation  to  the  world. 
IPerhaps  the  old  peer  turned  «i  little  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  and  dared 
not  aver  to  the  congregation  of  the  righteous,  (for  he  became  saintly  in  hit 
latter  days,)  the  very  pretty  frolics  which  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
in  his  youth.  Perhaps,  also,  the  death  of  my  right  honourable  moUier  ope* 
rated  in  my  favour,  since,  while  she  lived,  my  chance  was  the  worse — there 
is  no  saying  what  a  man  will  do  to  spite  his  wife. — Enough,  he  died — slept 
with  his  right  honourable  fathers,  and  I  became,  without  opposition.  Right 
Honourable  in  his  stead. 

'*  How  I  have  borne  my  new  honours,  thou,  Harry,  and  our  merry  set, 
know  full  well.  Newmarket  and  Tattersal's  may  tell  the  rest.—  I  think  I 
have  been  as  lucky  as  most  men  where  luck  is  most  prized,  and  do  I  shal 
say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

''And  now,  Harry,  I  will  suppose  thee  in  a  moralising  mood;  that  is,  I 
will  fancy  the  dice  have  run  wrong — or  your  doubki-harrei  nas  hang  fire-« 
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«f  t  certain  lady  has  looked  cross  —  or  any  sach  weighty  cause  of  CT(«.T]ty 
ban  occurred,  and  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  seriousness.  — '  My  Jear 
Etherington/  say  you  pithily,  '  you  are  a  precious  fool  I  —  Here  you  are, 
stirring  up  a  business  rather  scandalous  in  itself,  and  fraught  with  mischief 
to  all  concerned — a  business  which  might  sleep  for  ever,  if  you  let  it  alone 
bat  which  is  sure,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  to  burst  into  a  flame  if  you  go  on 
poking  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  lordship  only  two  questions,' — say  you, 
with  your  usual  graceful  attitude  of  adjusting  your  perpendicular  shirt- 
collar,  and  passing  your  hand  over  the  knot  of  your  cravat,  which  deserves 
a  peculiar  place  in  the  Tieiania — *only  two  questions — that  is.  Whether 
you  do  not  repent  the  past,  and  whether  you  do  not  fear  the  future  ?'  Very 
eomprehensive  queries,  these  of  yours,  Harry ;  for  they  respect  both  the 
time  past  and  the  time  to  come  —  one's  whole  life,  in  short.  However,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  may. 

*'  Repent  the  past,  said  you  ? — ^Yes,  Harry,  I  think  I  do  repent  the  past^ 
that  is,  not  quite  in  the  parson's  style  of  repentance,,  which  resembles  yours 
when  you  have  a  headach,  but  as  I  would  repent  a  hand  at  cards  which  I 
had  played  on  false  principles.  I  should  have  begun  with  the  young  lady 
— availed  myself  in  a  very  different  manner  of  Monsieur  Martigny'6  absence, 
and  my  own  intimacy  with  her,  and  thus  superseded  him,  if  possible,  in  the 
damsel's  affections.  The  scheme  I  adopted,  though  there  was,  I  think,  both 
boldness  and  dexterity  in  it,  was  that  of  a  novice  of  premature  genius,  who 
could  not  calculate  chances.  So  much  for  repentance. — Do  I  not  fear  the 
future  7 — Harry,  I  will  not  out  your  throat  for  supposing  you  to  have  put 
the  question,  but  calmly  assure  you,  that  I  never  reared  any  thing  in  my 
life.  I  was  born  without  the  sensation,  I  believe ;  at  least,  it  is  perfectly 
unknown  to  me.  When  I  felt  that  cursed  wheel  pass  across  my  b-east, 
when  I  felt  the  pistol-ball  benumb  my  arm,  I  felt  no  more  agitation  than  at 
the  bounce  of  a  champagne  cork.  But  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I 
am  fool  enough  to  risk  plague,  trouble,  and  danger,  (all  of  which,  besides 
considerable  expense,  I  am  now  prepared  to  encounter,)  without  some  ade- 
quate motive, — and  here  it  is. 

*'  From  various  quarters,  hints,  rumours,  and  surmises  have  reached  me, 
that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  my  rank  and  status  in  society,  which  can 
only  be  in  behalf  of  this  fellow  Martigny,  (for  I  will  not  call  him  by  his 
stolen  name  of  Tyrrel.)  Now,  this  I  hold  to  be  a  breach  of  the  paction 
betwixt  us,  by  which — that  is,  by  that  which  I  am  determined  to  esteem  its 
true  meaning  and  purport — he  was  to  leave  my  right  honourable  father  and 
me  to  settle  our  own  matters  without  his  interference,  which  amounted  to  a 
virtual  resignation  of  his  rights,  if  the  scoundrel  ever  had  any.  Can  he 
expect  I  am  to  resign  my  wife,  and,  what  is  a  better  thing,  old  Scrogie 
Mowbray's  estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  fellow  who  sets 
up  claims  to  my  title  and  whole  property  r  No,  by  —I  If  he  assails  me 
in  a  point  so  important,  I  will  retaliate  upon  him  in  one  where  he  will  feel 
as  keenly;  and  that  he  may  depend tipon. — And  now,  methinks,  you  come 
upon  me  with  a  second  edition  of  your  grave  remonstrances,  about  family 
feuds,  unnatural  rencontres,  offence  to  fJl  the  feelings  of  all  the  world,  et 
osBtera,  et  csatera,  which  you  might  usher  in  most  dclectably  with  the  old 
stave  about  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire, 
whether  all  these  delicate  apprehensions  are  on  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  his  safety,  and  nis  reputation ;  or  whether  my  friend  Harry 
Jekvl  be  not  considering  how  far  his  own  interference  with  such  a  naughty 
business  will  be  well  tacen  at  head-quarters ;  and  so,  without  pausing  on 
%hat  question,  I  shall  barely  and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be  more  sensi* 
ble  than  I  am  of  the  madness  of  bringing  matters  to  such  an  extremity — 
[  hcve  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you,  and  it  is  with  no  such  purpose  that 
f  invite  you  here. — Wers  I  to  challenge  Martigny,  he  would  refuse  me  ths 
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meeting ;  and  all  lees  ceremonious  ways  of  arranging  snob  an  affair  im 
quite  old-fasbioned. 

**  It  is  true,  at  our  first  meeting,  I  was  betrayed  into  the  scrape  I  told  yoa 
of— just  as  you  may  bave  sbot  (or  shot  ai,  for  1  think  you  are  no  downright 
hitter)  a  hen-pheasant,  when  flushed  within  distance,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive 
movement,  without  reflecting  on  the  enormity  you  were  about  to  commit. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  an  ignis  fatuus  influence,  which  seems  to  goTem  our 
house — it  poured  its  wildfire  through  my  father's  veins — it  has  descended 
to  me  in  full  vigour,  and  every  now  and  then  its  impulse  is  irresistible. 
There  was  my  eneorv,  and  here  were  my  pistols,  was  all  I  had  time  to  think 
about  the  matter.  But  I  will  be  on  my  guard  in  future,  the  more  surely, 
as  I  cannot  receive  any  provocation  from  him ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  most 
confess  the  truth,  though  I  was  willing  to  gloss  it  a  little  in  my  first  account 
of  the  matter,  (like  the  Gazette,  when  recording  a  defeat,)  I  am  certain  be 
would  never  voluntarily  have  fired  at  me,  and  that  his  pistol  went  off  a^ 
be  fell.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  assured,  that  I  will  never  be  again 
in  the  scrape  of  attacking  an  unresisting  antagonist,  were  he  ten  times  my 
brother. 

**  Then,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hating  my  brother — Harry,  I  do  not 
bate  him  more  than  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  are  in  general  hated  by  those 
whom  they  exclude  from  entailed  estates,  and  so  forth — not  one  landed  man 
in  twenty  of  us  that  is  not  hated  by  his  younger  brother,  to  the  extent  of 
wishing  nim  quiet  in  his  grave,  as  an  abominable  stumbling-block  in  their 
path  of  life ;  and  so  far  only  do  I  hate  Monsieur  Martigny.  But  for  the 
rest,  I  rather  like  him  as  otherwise ;  and  would  he  but  die,  would  give  my 
frank  consent  to  bis  being  canonised ;  and  while  he  lives,  I  am  not  desirous 
that  he  should  be  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  rank  and  riches,  those 
main  obstacles  to  the  self-denying  course  of  life,  by  which  the  odour  of 
•anctity  is  attained. 

*'  Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent  queries — If  I  have  ne 
purpose  of  (juarrolling  personally  with  Martigny,  why  do  I  come  into  colli- 
sion with  him  at  all  ? — why  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Marchthorn,  and 
remain  in  England,  without  again  approaching  Sl  Ronan's,  or  claiming  my 
maiden  bride? 

'*  Have  I  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  all  threatened  attempts  npon 
my  fortune  and  dignity?  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  want  to  claim 
my  wife,  Clara  Mowbray,  and  my  estate  of  Nettlewood,  fairly  won  by 
marrying  her? — And,  to  let  you  into  the  whole  secret,  though  Clara  is  a 
very  pretty  woman,  yet  she  goes  for  so  little  in  the  transaction  with  me« 
her  unimpassioned  bridegroom,  that  I  hope  to  make  some  relaxation  of  my 
rights  over  her  the  means  of  obtaining  the  concessions  which  I  think  most 
important. 

**I  will  not  deny,  that  an  aversion  to  awakening  bustle,  and  encountering  re* 
proach,  has  made  me  so  slow  in  looking  after  my  interest,  that  the  period  will 
shortly  expire,  within  which  I  ought,  by  old  Scrog  Mowbray's  will,  to  qualify 
myself  for  becoming  his  heir,  by  being  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's.  Time  was — time  is — and,  if  I  catch  it  not  by  the 
forelock  as  it  passes,  time  will  be  no  more — Nettlewood  will  be  forfeited^ 
and  if  I  have  in  addition  a  lawsuit  for  my  title,  and  for  Oakendale,  I  run  a 
risk  of  being  altogether  capotted.  I  must,  therefore,  act  at  all  risks,  and 
act  with  vigour — ^and  this  is  the  general  plan  of  my  campaign,  subject 
always  to  be  altered  according  to  circumstances.  I  have  obtained- — I  may 
say  purchased — Mowbray's  consent  to  address  his  sister.  I  have  this  ad 
vantage,  that  if  she  agrees  to  take  me,  she  will  for  ever  pot  a  stop  to  aU 
liKagreeable  reports  and  recollections,  founded  oif  her  former  conduct.  In 
(hat  cose  I  secure  the  Nettlewood  property,  and  am  ready  to  wage  war  fof 
my  paternal  estate.  Indeed,  I  firmly  believe,  that  should  this  happy  con- 
summation take  place.  Monsieur  Martigny  will  be  too  m^ch  bea*  t  llrokea 
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lo  make  farther  fighi,  bat  will  e'en  throw  heWe  after  hatchet,  and  ran  to 
hide  hiniselff  after  the  fashion  of  a  tnie  lover,  in  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

'*  But,  suppoRing  the  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be  obstinate,  and  will  none 
of  me,  I  still  think  that  her  happiness,  or  her  peace  of  mind,  will  be  as  dear 
to  Martigny,  as  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  will  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  to  induce  me  to  give  up  mj  pretensions.  Now,  I  shall  want 
some  one  to  act  as  my  agent  in  communicating  with  this  fellow ;  for  I  will 
not  deny  that  my  old  appetite  for  cutting  his  throat  may  awaken  suddenly, 
were  I  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with  him.  Gome  thou,  therefore,  with- 
out delay,  and  hold  my  back-hand — Come,  for  you  know  me,  and  that  I 
never  left  a  kindness  unrewarded.  To  be  specific,  you  shall  have  means  to 
pay  off  a  certain  inconvenient  mortgage,  wittiout  troubling  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  if  yon  will  but  be  true  to  me  in  this  matter — Come,  therefore,  without 
fStfther  apo]o«ries  or  farther  delay.  There  shall,  I  give  you  my  word,  neither 
be  rbk  or  offence  in  the  part  of  the  drama  which  I  intend  to  commit  to 
yoor  charge. 

**  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  ha4  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  sort  of  bastard 
theatricals,  at  Mowbray's  rat-gnawed  mansion.  Tnere  were  two  things 
worth  noticing  —  One,  that  I  lost  all  the  courage  on  which  I  pioue  myself, 
and  fairly  fled  from  the  pit,  rather  than  present  myself  before  Miss  Clara 
Mowbray,  when  it  came  to  the  push.  And  upon  this  I  pray  you  to  remark, 
that  I  am  a  person  of  singular  delicacy  and  modesty,  instead  of  being  the 
Drawcansir  and  Daredevil  that  you  would  make  of  me.  The  other  memorable 
is  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  certain  fair  lady, 
who  seemed  determined  to  fling  herself  at  my  head.  There  is  a  wonderful 
degree  of  freemasonry  among  us  folk  of  spirit :  and  it  is  astonishinf^  how 
soon  we  can  place  ourselves  on  a  footing  with  neglected  wives  and  discon- 
tented daughters.  If  you  come  not  soon,  one  of  the  rewards  held  out  to  you 
in  my  former  letter,  will  certainly  not  be  forthcoming.  No  schoolboy  keeps 
gingerbread  for  his  comrade,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  nibble  at  it;  so,  if 
you  appear  not  to  look  after  your  own  interest,  say  you  had  fair  warning. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  rather  embarrassed  than  gratified  by  the  prospect 
of  such  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis  another  of  a  different  nature. 
This  enigma  I  will  explain  at  meeting. 

**  Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  my  motives  of  action  do  not 
appear  explicit,  think  in  what  a  maze  fortune  has  involved  me,  and  how 
much  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

**  Yesterday  I  may  be  said  to  have  opened  my  sie^e,  for  I  presented  mir- 
lelf  before  Clara.  I  had  no  very  flattering  reception  —  that  was  of  little 
ooDsequenoe,  for  I  did  not  expect  one.  By  alarming  her  fears,  I  made  an 
Impression  thus  far,  that  she  acquiesces  in  my  appearing  before  her  as  her 
brother's  guest,  and  this  is  no  small  point  gained.  She  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  me,  and  will  remember  with  loss  bitterness  the  trick  which 
I  played  her  formerly ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  similar  force  of 
habit,  will  get  over  certain  awkward  feelings  with  which  I  have  been  com* 
pnnctioualy  yisited  whenever  I  look  upon  her.  —  Adieu  I  Health  and 
uotberhood.  "  Thine, 

"Etheringtoh/* 
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THE  RIFLT. 

ThoQ  brai^t  •  preciow  harden,  gnoUe  poiL, 
Nitre  wul  solphor— Sea  tiiat  it  explode  not.** 

Old  Plat 

'I  HATi  received  your  two  long  letters,  my  dear  Etherington,  with  equ%i 
■urprise  and  interest ;  for  what  I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adventures  before, 
was  by  no  means  sufiScient  to  prepare  me  for  a  statement  so  perversely  com- 
plicated. The  Ignis  Fatuus  which,  you  say,  governed  your  father,  seems 
to  have  ruled  the  fortunes  of  vonr  whole  house,  there  is  so  much  eccentri- 
city in  all  that  you  have  tola  me.  But  n'importe,  Etherington,  joa  were 
my  friend — you  held  me  up  when  I  was  completely  broken  down  ;  and 
whatever  you  may  think,  my  services  are  at  your  command,  much  more 
from  reflections  on  the  past,  than  hopes  for  the  future.  I  am  no  speech- 
maker,  but  this  you  may  rely  on  while  I  continue  to  be  Harry  Jekyl.  You 
have  deserved  some  love  at  my  hands,  Etherington,  and  you  have  it. 

'*  Perhaps  I  love  you  the  better  since  your  perplexities  have  become  known 
to  me  ;  for,  my  dear  Etherington,  you  were  before  too  much  an  object  of  envy 
to  be  entirely  an  object  of  affection.  What  a  happy  fellow!  was  the  song 
of  all  who  named  your  rank,  and  a  fortune  to  maintain  it — luck  sufficient 
to  repair  all  the  waste  that  you  could  make  in  your  income,  and  skill  to 
back  that  luck,  or  supply  it,  should  it  for  a  moment  fail  you. — ^The  cards 
turning  up  as  if  to  your  wish  —  the  dice  rolling,  it  almost  seemed,  at  your 
wink  —  it  was  rather  your  look  than  the  touch  of  your  cue  that  sent  the  ball 
into  the  pocket.  •  You  seemed  to  have  fortune  in  chains,  and  a  man  of  less 
honour  would  have  been  almost  suspected  of  helping  his  luck  by  a  little  art 
—You  won  every  bet ;  and  the  instant  that  you  were  interested,  one  might 
have  named  the  winning  horse— it  was  always  that  which  you  were  io  gain 
most  by.  —  You  never  held  out  your  piece  but  the  game  went  down  —  and 
then  the  women  I — with  face,  manners,  person,  and,  above  all,  your  tongue 
—  what  wRd  work  have  you  made  among  them  I — Good  heaven  !  and  have 
you  had  the  old  sword  hanging  over  your  head  by  a  horsehair  all  this 
while  ?  —  Has  your  rank  been  doubtful  ?  —  Your  fortune  unsettled  ?  —  And 
your  luck,  so  constant  in  every  thing  else,  has  that,  as  well  as  your  predomi- 
nant influence  with  the  women,  failed  you,  when  you  wished  to  form  a  non- 
nection  for  life,  and  when  the  care  of  your  fortune  required  you  to  do  so? 
—Etherington,  I  am  astonished!  —  The  Mowbray  scrape  I  always  thought 
an  inconvenient  one,  as  well  as  the  quarrel  with  this  same  Tyrrel,  or 
Martigny;  but  I  was  far  from  guessing  the  complicated  nature  of  your  per- 
plexities. 

"  But  I  must  not  run  on  in  a  manner  which,  though  it  relieves  my  own 
marvelling  mind,  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  you.  Enough,  I  look  on  my 
obligations  to  you  as  more  light  to  be  borne,  now  I  have  some  chance  of 
repaying  them  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  even  were  the  full  debt  paid,  I 
would  remain  as  much  attached  to  you  as  ever.  It  is  your  friend  who 
speaks,  Etherington ;  and,  if  he  offers  bis  advice  in  somewhat  plain  lan- 
guage, do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose  that  your  confidence  has  encouraged 
an  offensive  familiarity,  but  consider  me  is  one  who,  in  a  weighty  matter, 
writes  plainly,  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  misconstruction. 

"  Etherington,  your  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled  any  thing  rather  than 
the  coolness  and  judgment  which  are  so  peculiarly  your  own  when  you 
choose  to  display  them.  I  pass  over  the  masquerade  of  your  marriaee  -  -  it 
was  a  boy's  trick«  which  could  hardly  have  availed  you  much,  even  jf  buo* 
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oeosfol ;  for  what  sort  of  a  wife  would  you  have  acquired,  had  ttiit^  same 
Clara  Mowbruy  proved  willing  to  have  accepted  the  change  which  you  had 
put  upon  her,  and  transferred  herself,  without  repugnance,  from  one  bride- 
groom to  another  ?  —  Poor  as  I  am,  I  know  that  neittier  Nettlewood  nor 

Oakendale  should  have  bribed  me  to  marry  such  a ,    I  cannot  deco 

rously  fill  up  the  blank. 

'*  Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  I  forgive  you  the  trick  you  put  OD 
the  clergyman,  in  Whose  eyes  you  destroyed  the  poor  girl's  character  tc 
induce  him  to  consent  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  have  thereby  perhaps 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  her  for  life  —  this  was  not  a  fair  rtise  de  guerre, — 
As  it  is,  you  have  taken  little  by  your  stratagem — unless,  indeed,  it  should 
be  difficult  for  the  young  lady  to  prove  the  imposition  put  upon  her  —  for 
that  being  admitted,  the  marriage  certainly  goes  for  nothing.  At  least,  the 
only  use  you  can  make  of  it,  would  be  to  drive  her  into  a  more  formal 
union,  for  fear  of  having  this  whole  unpleasant  discussion  brought  into  a 
eourt  of  law ;  and  in  this,  with  all  the  advantages  you  possess,  joined  to 
your  own  arts  of  persuasion,  and  her  brother's  influence,  I  should  think  you 
Tery  likely  to  succeed.  All  women  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of  their  repu- 
tation. I  have  known  some  who  have  given  op  their  virtue  to  preserve  their 
character,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  shadow  of  it.  I  therefore  would  not 
conceive  it  difficult  for  Clara  Mowbray  to  persuade  herself  to  become  a 
countess,  rather  than  be  the  topic  of  conversation  for  all  Britain,  while  a 
lawsuit  betwixt  you  is  in  dependence ;  and  that  may  be  for  the  greater  part 
of  both  your  lives. 

"  But,  in  Miss  Mowbray's  state  of  mind,  it  may  require  time  to  bring  her 
to  itocb  a  conclusion ;  and  I  fear  you  will  be  thwarted  in  your  operations  hj 
▼our  rival  —  I  will  not  offend  you  by  callinz  him  your  brother.  Now,  it  is 
here  that  I  think  with  pleasure  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  —  under  this, 
special  condition,  that  there  shall  be  no  thoughts  of  farther  violence  taking 
place  between  you.  However  you  may  have  smoothed  over  your  rencontre 
to  yourself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  would  have  regarded  any  acci- 
dent which  might  have  befallen  on  that  occasion,  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  that  Sie  law  would  have  followed  it  with  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment. And  for  all  that  I  have  said  of  my  serviceable  disposition,  I  would 
fain  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the  gallows  —  my  neck  is  too  lon^  already. 
Without  a  jest,  Etherington,  you  must  be  ruled  by  counsel  in  this  matter. 
I  detect  ^our  hatred  to  this  man  in  every  line  of  your  letter,  even  when  you 
write  with  the  greatest  coolness ;  even  where  there  is  an  affectation  of 
gaiety,  I  read  your  sentiments  on  this  subject;  and  they  are  such  as — I  will 
not  preach  to  you — I  will  not  say  a  good  man — but  such  as  every  wise  man 
^-every  man  who  wishes  to  live  on  mw  terms  with  the  world,  and  to  escape 
general  midediction,  and  perhaps  a  violent  death,  where  all  men  will  elap 
their  hands  and  rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  the  fratricide  —  would,  witn 
all  possible  speed,  eradicate  from  his  breast.  My  services,  therefore,  if  6hey 
are  worth  your  acceptance,  are  offered,  on  the  condition  that  this  unholy 
hatred  be  subdued  with  the  ptmost  force  of  your  powerful  mind,  and  that 
▼ou  avoid  every  thing  which  can  possibly  lea4  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  you 
have  twice  narrowly  escaped.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  like  this  man,  for  I  know 
well  the  deep  root  which  your  prejudices  hold  in  your  mind ;  I  merely  ask 
you  to  avoid  him,  and  to  think  of  him  as  oqe  who,  if  you  do  meet  him,  can 
never  be  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 

"  On  these  conditions,  I  will  instantly  join  you  at  your  Spaw,  and  wait 
but  your  answer  to  throw  myself  into  the  post-chaise.  I  will  seek  out  this 
\lartigny  for  you,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade 
bim  to  take  the  course  which  his  own  true  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  so 
plainly  points  out  —  and  that  is,  to  depart  and  make  us  free  of  him.  You 
must  not  grudge  a  round  sudi  of  money,  should  that  prove  necessary  —  we 
«iiust  make  wings  for  him  to  fly  with,  and  I  must  be  empowered  bv  you  to 
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that  purpose.  I  i  annot  think  you  have  any  thing  eerious  to  fear  from  a  >tm* 
i»uit  Your  father  threw  out  this  sinister  hint  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
enraged  at  his  wife,  and  irritated  by  his  son ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  tha^ 
bis  expressions  were  merely  flashes  of  anger  at  the  moment,  though  I  see 
they  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  you.  At  all  events,  he  spoke  of  a 
preference  to  his  illegitimate  son,  as  something  which  it  was  in  his  own 
Dower  to  give  or  to  withhold ;  and  be  has  died  without  bestowing  it.  The 
family  seem  addicted  to  irregular  matrimony,  and  some  left-handed  marriage 
there  may  have  been  used  to  propitiate  the  modesty,  and  save  the  conscience, 
of  (he  French  lady ;  but,  that  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  legal 
ceremony  took  place,  nothing  but  the  strongest  proof  can  make  me  believe. 
"I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  claims  of  Martigny, 
whatever  the^r  are,  may  be  easily  compounded,  and  England  made  clear  of 
bim.  This  will  be  more  easily  done,  it  he  really  entertains  such  a  romantic 
passion,  as  you  describe,  for  Miss  Clara  Mowbray.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  him,  that  whether  she  is  disposed  to  accept  your  lordship's  hand  or 
Dot,  her  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  must  depend  on  his  leaving  the  country. 
Rely  on  it  I  shall  find  out  the  way  to  smooth  him  down,  and  whether  dis- 
tance or  the  grave  divide  Martigny  and  you,  is  very  little  to  the  purpose, 
unless  in  so  far  as  the  one  point  can  be  attained  with  honour  and  safety, 
and  the  other,  if  attempted,  would  only  make  all  concerned  the  subject  of 
general  execration  and  deserved  punishment. — Sp^tk  the  word,  and  I  attend 
you,  as  your  truly  grateful  and  aevoted 

"  HiNKT  JkTL." 

To  this  admonitory  epistle,  the  writer  received,  in  the  course  of  post^  tiie 
following  answer :  — 

**  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Henry  Jekyl  has  adopted  a  tone  which 
eeems  to  be  exalted  without  any  occasion.  Why,  thou  suspicious  monitor, 
luive  I  not  repeated  a  hundred  times  that  I  repent  sincerely  of  the  foolish 
rencontre,  and  am  determined  to  curb  my  temper,  and  be  on  my  guard  in 
future  —  And  what  need  you  come  upon  me,  with  your  long  lesson  about 
execration,  and  punishment,  and  fratncide,  and  so  forth  ?  — -i  ou  deal  with 
an  argument  as  a  boy  does  with  the  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  nevei 
thinks  dead  till  be  has  fired  the  second  barrel  into  her.  What  a  fellow  you 
would  have  been  for  a  lawyer  I  how  long  you  would  have  held  forth  upon 
the  plainest  cause,  until  the  poor  bothered  judge  was  almost  vrilling  to  decide 
against  justice,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  you.  If  I  must  repeat  what 
I  have  said  twenty  times,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  thoughts  of  proceeding  with 
this  fellow  as  I  would  with  another.  If  my  father's  blood  be  in  his  veins, 
it  shall  save  the  skin  bis  mother  gave  him.  And  so  come,  vrithout  more 
parade,  either  of  stipulation  or  argument  Thou  art,  indeed,  a  curious 
animal  I  One  would  think,  to  read  your  communication,  that  you  had  your- 
self discovered  the  propriety  of  acting  as  a  negotiator,  and  the  reasons 
which  might,  in  the  course  of  such  a  treaty,  be  urged  with  advantage  to 
induce  this  fellow  to  leave  the  country — Why,  this  is  the  very  course  chalked 
out  in  my  last  letter  I  You  are  bolder  than  the  boldest  gipsy,  for  you  not 
only  steal  my  ideas,  and  disfigure  them,  that  they  may  pass  for  yours,  but 
you  have  the  assurance  to  come  a-begging  with  them  to  the  door  of  the  ori- 
ginal parent!  No  man  like  you  for  stealing  other  men's  invenUons,  and 
cooking  them  up  in  your  own  way.  However,  Harry,  bating  a  little  self- 
conceit  and  assumption,  thou  art  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  men  put  faith  in 
— clever,  too,  in  your  own  style,  though  not  quite  the  genius  you  would  fain 
^ass  for.  —  Come  on  thine  own  terms,  and  come  as  speedily  as  thou  dnsi. 
I  do  not  reckon  the  promise  I  made  the  less  binding,  that  you  very  gene 
roujiy  make  no  allusion  to  it. 

"  Thine, 

'*  ETHSUiNOTOS 
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**  P.  S.  One  single  caation  I  must  add — do  not  mention  my  name  to  an^  • 
me  at  Ilarrowgate.  or  your  prospect  of  meeting  me,  or  the  route  which 
joa  are  about  to  take.  On  the  purpose  of  your  journey,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  recommend  silence.  I  know  not  whether  such  doubts  are  natural  to  all 
who  have  secret  measures  to  pursue,  or  whether  nature  has  given  me  an 
anusual  share  of  anxious  suspicion ;  but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea, 
that  I  am  closely  watched  by  some  one  whom  I  cannot  discover.  Although 
I  concealed  my  purpose  of  coming  hither  from  all  mankind  bat  you,  whom 
I  lo  not  for  an  instant  suspect  of  babbling,  yet  it  was  known  to  this  Mar> 
tigny,  and  he  is  down  here  before  me.  Again,  I  said  not  a  word-^gavc  not 
a  hint  to  any  one  of  my  views  towards  Clara,  yet  the  tattling  people  here 
btfd  spread  a  report  mi  a  marriage  depending  between  us,  even  oefore  I 
could  make  the  motion  to  her  brother.  To  be  sure,  in  such  society  there  is 
nothing  talked  of  but  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  and  this,  which 
alarms  me,  as  connected  with  my  own  private  purposes,  may  be  a  bare 
mmour,  arising  out  of  the  gossip  of  the  place — Yet  I  feel  like  the  poor 
woman  in  the  old  story,  who  felt  herself  watched  by  an  eye  that  glared 
upon  her  from  behind  the  tapestry. 

*'  I  should  have  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been  recognized  at  a 
public  entertainment  by  the  old  clergyman,  who  pronounced  the  matrimo* 
Dial  blessing  on  Clara  and  me,  nearly  eight  years  ago.  He  insisted  upon 
addressing^  me  by  the  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  under  which  I  was  then 
best  known.  It  did  not  suit  me  at  present  to  pot  him  into  my  confidence, 
BO  I  cut  him,  Harry,  as  I  would  an  old  pencil.  The  task  was  the  less  diffi- 
cult, that  I  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  most  absent  men  that  ever  dreamed 
with  his  eyes  open.  I  verily  believe  he  might  be  persuaded  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  vision,  and  that  he  had  never  in  reality  seen  me  before. 
Your  pious  rebuke,  therefore,  about  what  I  told  him  formerly  concerning 
the  lovers,  is  quite  thrown  away.  After  all,  if  what  I  said  was  not  accu- 
rately true,  as  I  certainly  believe  it  was  an  exaggeration,  it  was  all  Saint 
Francis  of  Martigny's  fault,  I  suppose.  I  am  sore  he  had  love  and  oppor- 
tunity on  his  side. 

'*  Here  you  have  a  postscript,  Harry,  lonm  than  the  letter,  but  it  mntt 
oonelade  with  the  same  burden  -^  Come,  and  come  quickly." 
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THB  FRIGHT. 

As  shftkw  the  boogi^  of  tremblinr  laaf, 

WUen  •widen  whirlwiodi  rim ; 

Aa  aunda  aicbut  th«  warrior  chiel^ 

When  hii  baM  army  flea. 

•  •  •  • 

It  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  that 
the  fidgety,  fiery  old  Nabob  would  soon  quarrel  with  his  landlady,  Mrs. 
I>ods,  and  become  impatient  of  his  residence  at  St.  Ronan's.  A  man  so 
kind  to  himself,  and  so  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  others,  could  have, 
H  was  supposed,  a  limited  sphere  for  gratification  either  of  his  tastes  or  of 
his  curiosity,  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Konan's;  and  many  a  time  the  precise 
day  and  hour  of  his  departure  were  fixed  by  the  idlers  at  the  Spaw.  But 
•ttli  old  Touchwood  appeared  amongst  them  when  the  weather  permitted, 
with  his  nut-brown  visage,  his  throat  carefnUy  wrapped  up  in  an  immense 
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ladiaD  kerchief,  and  his  gold-headed  cane,  which  he  never  &iled  to  carrt 
oyer  his  shoulder ;  his  short,  but  stout  limbs,  and  his  active  step,  showed 
plainly  that  he  bore  it  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity  than  a  means  of  sup- 
port. There  be  stood,  answering  shortly  and  gruffly  to  all  questions  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  makinjg  his  remarks  aloud  upon  the  company,  with  great 
indifference  as  to  the  offence  which  might  be  taken ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
ancient  priestess  had  banded  him  his  glass  of  the  salutiferous  water,  turned 
on  his  neel  with  a  brief  good  morning,  and  either  marched  back  to  hide 
himself  in  the  Manse,  with  his  crony,  Mr.  Oargill,  or  to  engage  in  some 
hobbyhorsical  pursuit  connected  with  his  neighbours  in  the  Aultoun. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  gentleman  having,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Dods 
would  permit,  put  matters  to  rights  within  her  residence,  wisely  abetidned 
from  pushing  his  innovations  any  farther,  aware  that  it  is  not  every  stone 
which  is  capable  of  receivinff  the  last  degree  of  polish.  He  next  set  him- 
self about  putting  Mr.  Cargilrs  house  into  order ;  and  without  leave  asked 
or  given  by  that  reverend  gentleman,  he  actually  accomplished  as  wonderful 
a  reformation  in  the  Manse,  as  could  haye  been  effected  by  a  benevolent 
Brownie.  The  floors  were  sometimes  swept — the  carpets  were  sometimes 
shaken — the  plates  and  dishes  were  cleaner — ^there  was  tea  and  sugar  in  the 
tea-chest,  ana  a  joint  of  meat  at  proper  times  was  to  be  found  in  the 
larder.  The  elder  maid>servant  wore  a  good  stuff  gown  —  the  younger 
snooded  up  her  hair,  and  now  went  about  the  house  a  damsel  so  trig  and 
neat,  that  some  said  she  was  too  handsome  for  the  service  of  a  bachelor 
divine ;  and  others,  that  they  saw  no  business  so  old  a  fool  as  the  Nabob 
had  to  be  meddling  with  the  lassie's  busking.  But  for  such  evil  bruits  Mr. 
Touchwood  cared  not,  even  if  he  happened  to  hear  of  them,  which  was  very 
doubtful.  Add  to  all  these  changes,  that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the 
glebe  was  regularly  laboured. 

The  talisman  by  which  all  this  desirable  alteration  was  wrought,  consisted 
partly  in  small  presents,  partly  in  constant  attention.  The  liberality  of  the 
singular  old  gentleman  gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when  he  saw  things 
wrong;  the  domestics,  who  had  fallen  into  total  sloth  and  indifference,  1^ 
gan  to  exert  themselves  under  Mr.  Touchwood's  new  system  of  rewards  and 
surveillance ;  .and  the  minister,  half  unconscious  of  the  cause,  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  exertions  of  his  busy  friend.  Sometimes  he  lifted  his 
head,  when  he  heard  workmen  thumping  and  bouncing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  study,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  clatter  which  annoyed  him ; 
but  on  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was  by  order  of  Mr.  Touchwood,  he  re- 
sumed his  labours,  under  the  persuasion  that  all  was  well. 

But  even  the  Augean  task  of  putting  the  Manse  in  order,  did  not  satisfy 
the  gigantic  activity  of  Mr.  Toocnwood.  He  aspired  to  universal  dominion 
in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's ;  and,  like  most  men  of  an  ardent  temper, 
he  contrived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  possess  himself  of  the  authority  he 
longed  after.  Then  was  there  war  waged  by  him  with  all  the  petty,  but 
perpetual  nuisances,  which  infest  a  Scottish  town  of  the  old  stamp — then 
was  the  hereditary  dunghill,  which  had  reeked  before  the  window  of  the 
cottage  for  fourscore  years,  transported  behind  the  house — then  was  the 
broken  wheelbarrow,  or  unserviceable  cart,  removed  out  of  the  footpath  — 
the  old  hat,  or  blue  petticoat,  taken  from  the  window  into  which  it  had  been 
stuffed,  "  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw,"  was  consigned  to  the  gutter,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  good  perspicuous  glass.  The  means  by  which  such 
reformation  was  efiected,  were  the  same  as  resorted  to  in  the  Manse  — 
money  and  admonition.  The  latter  given  alone  would  have  met  little  atten- 
tion—  perhaps  would  have  provoked  opposition  —  but^  softened  and  sweet- 
ened by  a  little  present  to  assist  the  reform  recommended,  it  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  in  general  overcame  their  objections.  Besides^ 
an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's  wealth  was  high  among  the  villagers ;  and  an 
Idea  prevailed  amongst  them,  that,  notwithstanding  his  keeping  no  servants 
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or  equipage,  he  was  able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half  the  land  in  the 
ooantry.  It  was  not  grand  carriages  and  nne  liveries  that  made  heavj 
parses,  thej  rather  helped  to  lighten  them ;  and  thej  said,  who  pretended 
to  know  what  tbej  were  talking  about,  that  old  Turnpenny,  and  Mr.  Bind* 
loose  to  boot,  would  tell  down  more  money  on  Mr.  Touchwood's  mere  word, 
than  upon  the  joint  bond  of  half  the  fine  folks  at  the  Well.  Such  an  opinion 
smoothed  every  thing  before  the  path  of  one,  who  showed  himself  neither 
averse  to  give  nor  to  lend ;  and  it  by  no  means  diminished  the  reputation 
of  his  wealth,  that  in  transactions  of  business  he  was  not  carelessly  negli- 
gent of  his  interest,  but  plainly  showed  he  understood  the  value  of  what  he 
was  parting  with.  Few,  therefore,  cared  to  withstand  the  humours  of  a 
whimsical  old  gentleman,  who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  of  obliging 
those  disposed  to  comply  with  his  fancies ;  and  thus  the  singular  stranger 
contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  space  of  days  or  weeks,  to  place  the  vil- 
lagers more  absolutely  at  his  devotion,  than  they  had  been  to  the  pleasure 
of  any  individual  since  their  ancient  lords  had  left  the  Aultoun.  The 
power  of  the  baron-bailie  himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the  person 
of  old  Meiklewham,  was  a  subordinate  jurisdiction,  compared  to  the  volun- 
tary allegiance  which  the  inhabitants  paid  to  Mr.  Touchwood. 

There  were,  however,  recusants,  who  declined  the  authority  thus  set  up 
amongst  them,  and,  with  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen, 
refused  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  stranger,  whether  they  were  for  good  or 
for  evil.  These  men's  dunghills  were  not  removed,  nor  the  stambling- 
blocks  taken  from  the  footpath,  where  it  passed  the  front  of  their  houses.  And 
it  befell,  that  while  Mr.  Touchwood  was  most  eager  in  abating  the  nuisances 
of  the  village,  he  had  verj  nearly  experienced  a  frequent  fate  of  great  re- 
formers— that  of  losing  hia  life  by  means  of  one  of  those  enormities  which 
as  yet  had  subsisted  in  spite  of  all  his  efibrts. 

The  Nabob  finding  his  time  after  dinner  hang  somewhat  heavy  on  his 
band,  and  the  moon  being  tolerably  bright,  had,  one  harvest  evening, 
•oaght  his  usual  remedy  for  dispelling  ennui  by  a  walk  to  the  Manse,  where 
he  was  sure,  that,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  engaging  the  minister  himself 
in  some  disputation,'  be  would  at  least  find  something  in  the  establishment 
to  animadvert  upon  and  to  restore  to  order. 

Accordingly,  ne  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  lecture  the  younger  of  the 
minister's  lasses  upon  the  duty  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockings ;  and,  as 
his  advice  came  fortified  by  a  present  of  six  pair  of  white  cotton  hose,  and 
two  pair  of  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was  received,  not  with  respect  only,  but 
with  gratitude,  and  the  chuck  under  the  chin  that  rounded  up  the  oration, 
while  she  opened  the  outer  door  for  his  honour,  was  acknowledged  with  a 
blush  and  a  giggle.  Nay,  so  far  did  Grizzy  carry  her  sense  of  Mr.  Touch- 
wood's kindness,  that,  observing  the  moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  she  very 
carefully  offered  to  escort  him  to  the  Gleikum  Inn  with  a  lantern,  in  case 
he  should  come  to  some  harm  by  the  gate.  This  the  traveller's  independent 
spirit  scorned  to  listen  to ;  and,  having  assured  her  that  he  had  walked  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without  such  an  accommoda- 
tion, he  stoutly  strode  off  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings. 

An  accident,  however,  befell  him,  which,  unless  the  police  of  Madrid  an  j 
Paris  be  belied,  might  have  happened  in  either  of  those  two  snlendid  capi- 
tals, as  well  as  in  the  miserable  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's.  Before  the  door 
of  Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  some  importance,  "  who  held  his  land  free, 
and  caredna  a  bodle  for  ony  ane,"  yawned  that  odoriferous  gulf,  ycleped,  in 
Scottish  phrase,  the  jaw-hole,  in  other  words,  an  uncovered  common  sewer. 
The  local  situation  of  this  receptacle  of  filth  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Touch- 
wood ;  for  Saunders  Jaup  was  at  the  very^  head  of  those  who  held  out  for 
the  practices  of  their  fathers,  and  still  maintained  those  ancient  and  unsa- 
TOury  customs  which  our  traveller  had  in  so  many  i^astances  succeeded  in 
abating.    Quided,  therefore,  by  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  considerable 
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ciroait  to  aroid  the  displeasure  and  danger  of  passing  this  fi  ihj  puddle  al 
the  nearest,  and  by  that  means  fell  upon  Scjlla  as  he  sought  to  avoid  Cha^ 
rybdis.  In  plain  language,  he  approached  so  near  the  bank  of  a  littls 
rivulet,  which  in  that  place  passed  betwixt  the  footpath  and  the  horse-road, 
that  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  into  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  from  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  It  was  thought  that  the  noise  of  his  fall,  or 
at  least  his  call  for  assistance,  must  have  been  heard  in  the  house  of  Saun- 
ders Jaup ;  but  that  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening  —  an  excuse  which  passed 
current,  although  Saunders  was  privately  heard  to  allege,  that  the  town 
would  have  been  the  quieter,  **if  the  aula  meddling  busy-body  had  bidden 
still  in  the  burn  for  gude  and  a\" 

But  fortune  had  provided  better  for  poor  Touchwood,  whose  foibles,  as 
they  arose  out  of  the  most  excellent  motives,  would  have  ill  deserved  so 
■evere  a  fate.  A  passenger,  who  heard  him  shout  for  help,  ventured  cau- 
tiously to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down  which  he  had  fallen ;  and,  after  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  ground  as  carefully  as  the  darkness  permitted,  was 
it  length,  and  not  without  some  effort,  enabled  to  assist  him  out  of  the 
channel  of  the  rivulet. 

''Are  you  hurt  materially  7"  said  this  good  Samaritan  to  the  object  of  his 
3are. 

"No — no — d — n  it  —  no,"  said  Touchwood,  extremely  angry  at  his  dis- 
aster, and  the  cause  of  it.  "Do  you  think  I,  who  have  been  at  the  summit 
of  Mount  Athos,  where  the  precipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet  on  the  sea,'  care 
a  farthing  about  such  a  fall  as  this  is  7" 

But,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled,  and  his  kind  assistant  caught  him  by  the 
arm  to  prevent  his  falling. 

"I  fear  you  are  more  hurt  than  you  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  permit  me  to  go  home  along  with  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Touchwood  ;  '*  for,  though  it  is  impossible  I 
3an  need  help  in  such  a  foolish  matter,  yet  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you, 
friend ;  and  if  the  Cleikum  Inn  be  not  out  of  your  road,  I  will  take  your 
arm  so  far,  and  thank  you  to  the  boot." 

'*  It  is  much  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  indeed,  I  was 
thinking  to  lodge  there  for  the  night" 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  resumed  Touchwood  ;  "  you  shall  be  my  guest, 
and  I  will  make  them  look  after  you  in  proper  fashion  —  You  seem  to  be  a 
very  civil  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  do  not  find  your  arm  inconvenient — ^it  is  the 
rheumatism  makes  me  walk  so  ill  —  the  pest  of  all  that  have  been  in  hot 
climates  when  they  settle  among  these  d— -d  fo^" 

"  Lean  as  hard  and  walk  as  slow  as  you  will,  sir,"  said  the  benevolent 
assistant — "  this  is  a  rough  street." 

"Yes,  sir  —  and  why  is  it  rough  7"  answered  Touchwood.  "Why,  be- 
cause the  old  piff-headed  fool,  Saunders  Jaup,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  mads 
smooth.  There  ne  sits,  sir,  and  obstructs  all  rational  improvement;  and, 
if  a  man  would  not  fall  into  his  infernal  putrid  gutter,  and  so  become  aa 
abomination  unto  himself  and  odious  to  others,  for  his  whole  life  to  come, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  as  I  have  done  to-night." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "you  have  fallen  on  the  most 
dangerous  side. — You  remember  Swift's  proverb,  '  The  more  dirt,  the  less 
hurt.' " 

"  But  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a  well-regulated  place  f' 
answered  Touchwood  —  "Why  should  not  men  be  able  to  go  about  their 
affairs  at  night,  in  such  a  hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endangering  necks 
or  noses  7 — Our  Scottish  magistrates  are  worth  nothing,  sir — nothing  at  all 
Oh  for  a  Turkish  cadi,  now,  to  trounce  the  scoundrel^or  the  Mayor  of  Cal- 
ootta,  to  bring  him  into  his  court — or  were  it  but  an  English  Justice  of  tiif 
Peace  that  is  newly  included  in  the  commission — they  would  abutr  t^ie  vil 
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bin's  nuisanoe  with  a  yengeance  on  him — Bat  here  Tf«  are— 'this  is  the 
Cleikom  Inn. — Hallo— hilloa — house  ! — Eppie  Anderson  I — Beenie  Cham- 
bermaid!— boy  Boots  I — Mrs.  Dods! — are  you  all  of  you  asleep  and  dead! 
—  Here  have  I  been  half  murdered,  and  you  let  me  stand  bawling  at  the 
doorr 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Beenie  Chambermaid  with 
another ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  look  upon  the  pair  who  stood  in  the  porch 
under  the  huge  sign  that  swung  to  and  fro  with  heavy  creaking,  than  Beenie 
screamed,  flung  away  her  candle,  though  a  four  in  the  pound,  and  in  a 
uewl^  japanned  candlestick,  and  fled  one  awfiy,  while  Eppie  Anderson, 
echoing  the  yell,  brandished  her  light  round  her  head  like  a  Bacchante 
flourishing  her  torch,  and  ran  off  in  another  direction. 

"Ay — f  mustNbe  a  bloody  spectacle,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  letting  him* 
self  fall  heavily  upon  his  assistant's  shoulder,  and  wiping  his  face,  which 
trickled  with  wet — *'  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  so  seriously  hurt ;  but  I 
find  my  weakness  now — I  must  have  lost  much  blood.'' 

*'  I  hope  you  are  still  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger ;  *'  but  here  4ies  the 
way  to  the  kitchen — we  shall  find  light  there,  since  no  one  chooses  to  bring 
it  to  us." 

He  assisted  the  old  gentleman  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  lamp,  as  well  as 
a  bright  fire,  was  burning,  by  the  light  of  which  he  could  easily  discern 
that  the  supposed  blood  was  only  veater  of  the  rivulet,  and,  indeed,  none 
of  the  cleanest,  although  much  more 'so  than  the  sufierer  would  have  found 
it  a  little  lower,  where  the  stream  is  joined  by  the  superfluities  of  Saunders 
Jaup's  paladium.  Relieved  by  his  new  friend's  repeated  assurances  that 
such  was  the  case,  the  senior  began  to  bustle  up  a  little,  and  his  companion, 
desirous  to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  to 
call  for  a  basin  and  water.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  the 
Toice  of  Mrs.  Dods  was  heard  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignation by  no  means  unusual  to  her,  yet  mingled  at  the  same  time  with 
a  few  notes  that  sounded  like  unto  the  quiverings  of  consternation. 

**Idle  limmers  —  silly  sluts  —  I'll  warrant  nane  o'  ye  will  ever  see  ony 
thing  waur  than  yoursell,  ye  silly  taupies  —  Ghaist,  indeed  I  —  I'll  warrant 
it's  some  idle  dub^skelper  frae  the  Waal,  coming  afler  some  o'  yoursells  on 
nae  honest  errand — Qhaist,  indeed  I — Hand  up  the  candle,  John  Ostler — I'se 
warrant  it  a  twa-handed  ghaist,  and  the  door  left  on  the  sneck  —  There's 
somebody  in  the  kitchen — gang  forward  wi'  the  lantern,  John  Ostler." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  stranger  opened  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  and 
beheld  the  dame  advancing  at  the  head  of  her  household  troops.  The 
ostler  and  humpbacked  postilion,  one  bearing  a  stable-lantern  and  a  hay- 
fork, the  other  a  rushlight  and  a  broom,  constituted  the  advanced  guard ; 
Mrs.  Dods  herself  formed  the  centre,  talking  loud  and  brandishing  a  pair 
of  tongs ;  while  the  two  maids,  like  troops  not  much  to  be  trusted  after 
their  recent  defeat,  followed,  cowering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithstanding 
this  admirable  disposition,  no  sooner  had  the  stranger  shown  his  face,  and 

?ronounced  the  words  *'  Mrs.  Dods,"  than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  array, 
'he  advanced  suard  recoiled  in  consternation,  the  ostler  upsetting  Mrs. 
Dods  in  the  confusion  of  his  retreat;  while  she,  grappling  with  him  in  her 
terror,  secured  him  by  the  ears  and  hair,  and  they  joined  their  cries  together 
in  hideous  chorus.  The  two  maidens  resumed  their  former  flight,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  darksome  den,  entitled  their  bedroom,  while  the  humpbacked 
postilion  fled  like  the  wind  into  the  stable,  and,  with  professional  instinct, 
DOffan  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror  to  saddle  a  horse. 

Meanwhile,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  caused  this  ccmbustion, 
plucked  the  roaring  ostler  from  above  Mrs.  Dods,  and  pushing  him  away 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  proceeded  to  raise  and  encourage  the 
taUen  landlady,  inouiring,  at  the  same  time,  **  What,  in  the  deyil'A  namob 
was  the  cause  of  all  this  senseless  confusion  7" 
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*'And  whai  is  tbe  reason,  in  Heaven's  name/'  answered  the  matron. 
keeping  her  eyes  firmly  shut,  and  still  shrewish  in  her  expostulation,  ihoO({b 
in  tne  very  extremity  of  terror,  **  what  is  the  reason  that  you  should  coma 
and  frighten  a  decent  house,  where  you  met  naething  but  the  height  of 
civility  ?*' 

'*  And  why  shoutd  I  frighten  you,  Mrs.  Dods,  or  in  one  word,  what  is  tha 
meaning  of  all  this  nonsensical  terror  ?" 

"  Are  not  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  opening  her  eyes  a  little  as  she  spok^ 
*'  the  ghaist  of  Francis  Tirl  ?" 

*'  I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,  unquestionably,  my  old  friend." 

"I  kend  it  I  I  kend  it  I"  answered  the  honest  woman,  relapsing  into  her 
agony ;  "and  I  think  ye  might  be  ashamed  of  yoursell,  that  are  a  ghaist, 
and  have  nae  better  to  do  than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld  alewife." 

"  On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  man,"  answered  Tyrrel. 

"  Were  you  not  murdered  than  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  still  in  an  uncertun 
voice,  and  only  partially  opening  her  eyes  —  "  Are  ye  very  sure  ye  werena 
murdered  7" 

Why,  not  that  ever  I  heard  of,  certainly,  dame,"  replied  Tyrrel. 
But  /  shall  be  murdered  presently,"   said  old  Touchwood  from  the 
kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto  remained  a  mute  auditor  of  this  extraordi- 
nary scene —  "/ shall  be  murdered,  unless  you  fetch  me  some  water  with- 
out delay." 

"  Cominji;,  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her  professional  reply  be- 
ing as  familiar  to  her  as  that  of  poor  Francis's  "  Anon,  anon,  sir."  *'  As  I 
live  by  honest  reckonings,"  saia  she,  fully  collecting  herself,  and  nving  a 

fiance  of  more  composed  temper  at  Tyrrel,  "  I  believe  it  is  yoursell,  Afaister 
rank,  in  blood  ana  body  after  a'  —  and  see  if  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sorting 
to  vou  twa  silly  jauds  that  gard  me  mak  a  bogle  of  you,  and  a  rule  of  my- 
eell  — Qhaist!  my  certie,  I  sail  ghaist  them  —  if  they  had  their  heads  as 
muckle  on  their  wark  as  on  their  daffing,  they  wad  play  nae  sic  pliskies-^ 
it's  the  wanton*  steed  that  scaurs  at  the  windlestrae  -—  Ohaist  I  wha  e'er 
heard  of  ghaists  in  an  honest  house  ?  Naebody  need  fear  bogles  that  has  a 
conscience  void  of  offence. — But  I  am  blithe  that  MacTurk  hasna  murdered 
ye  when  a'  is  dune,  Maister  Fnincie." 

"  Come  this  way.  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not  have  me  do  a  mischief  I" 
exclaimed  Touchwood,  grasping  a  plate  which  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  heave  it  at  the  land  lad  v,  by  way  of  recalling  her  attention. 
'*  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dinna  break  it !"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  land- 
lady, knowing  that  Touchwood's  effervescence  of  impatience  sometimes 
expended  itself  at  the  expense  of  her  ori^kery,  though  it  was  afterwards 
liberally  atoned  for.  "  Lord,  sir,  are  ye  out  of  your  wits  1 — it  breaks  a  set, 
ye  ken  —  Grodsake,  put  doun  the  cheeny  plate,  and  try  your  hand  on  the 
delf-ware  I — it  will  just  make  as  good  a  jingle — But,  Loni  baud  a  grip  o'  us  * 
now  1  look  at  ye,  what  can  hae  come  ower  ye,  and  what  sort  of  a  plight  are 
ye  in  ? — Wait  till  I  fetch  water  and  a  towel." 

In  fact,  the  miserable  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now  overcame  the  dame's 
curiosity  to  inouire  after  the  fate  of  her  earlier  acquaintance,  and  she  gave 
her  instant  ana  exclusive  attention  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  with  many  exclama- 
tions, while  aiding  him  to  perform  the  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion. 
Her  two  fugitive  handmaidens  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
endeavoured  to  suppress  a  smuggled  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  their  mis- 
tress's panic,  by  acting  very  officiously  in  Mr.  Touchwood's  service.  Bv 
dint  of  washing  and  drying,  the  token  of  the  sable  stains  was  at  length 
removed,  and  the  veteran  became,  with  some  difficulty,  satisfied  that  he  had 
been  more  dirtied  and  frightened  than  hurt. 

Tyrrel,  in  the  meantime,  stood  looking  on  with  wonder,  imagining  that 
he  beheld  in  the  features  which  emerged  from  a  mask  of  mud,  the  counte- 
baooe  of  an  old  friend.    Afher  the  operation  was  ended,  he  could  ooi  he^f 
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addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Toachwood,  to  demand  whether  he  had  n'/t  tb» 
pleasure  to  see  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  obliged  when  at  Smyrna,  for 
some  kiiidnees  respecting  his  money  matters  ? 

"  Not  worth  speaking  of— not  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Touchwood  hastily. 
'*Glad  to  see  you,  though — elad  to  see  you.  Yes,  here  I  am  ;  you  will  find 
me  the  same  good-natured  old  fool  that  I  was  at  Smyrna  —  never  look  how 
I  am  to  get  in  money  aeain  — ■  always  laying  it  out.  Never  mind  —  it  was 
written  in  my  forehead,  as  the  Turk  says.  I  will  go  up  now  and  change 
my  dress — ^you  will  sup  with  me  when  I  come  back — Mrs.  Dods  will  toss  us 
op  something —  a  brandered  fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs.  Dods,  with  some  mush- 
rooms, and  get  us  a  iug  of  mulled  wine — plottie,  as  you  onll  it — to  put  the 
recollection  of  the  old  Fresbyterian's  common  sewer  out  of  my  head.*' 

So  saying,  up  stairs  marched  the  traveller  to  his  own  apartment,  while 
Tyrrel,  seizing  upon  a  candle,  was  about  to  do  the  same.  ' 

"  Mr.  Touch wix>d  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Dods ;  I  suppose  I  may  take 
porsession  of  the  yellow  one  ?" 

*^  Suppose  naething  about  the  matter,  Maister  Francie  Tirl,  till  ye  tell  me 
downright  where  ye  bae  been  a'  this  time,  and  whether  ye  hae  been  mur- 
dered or  no  ?" 

*'  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  Troth  1  and  so  I  am  in  a  sense ;  and  yet  it  gars  me  grue  to  look  upon 
ye,  dae  mony  days  and  weeks  it  has  been  since  I  thought  ye  were  rotten  in 
the  moulds.  And  now  to  see  ye  standing  before  me  hale  and  feir,  and  cry- 
ing for  a  bedroom  like  ither  folk  1" 

**  One  would  almost  suppose,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that  yoa 
were  sorry  at  my  having  come  alive  again." 

**  It's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  peculiarly  ingenious  in 
the  mode  of  framing  and  stating  what  she  conceivea  to  be  her  grievances : 
"  bat  is  it  not  a  queer  thing  for  a  decent  man  like  yoursell,  Maister  Tirl,  to 
be  leaving  your  lodeings  without  a  word  spoken,  and  me  put  to  a'  these 
eharges  in  seeking  for  ^our  dead  bodv,  ana  very  near  taking  my  business 
out  of  honest  Maister  Bmdloose's  hands,  because  he  kend  the  cantrips  of 
the  like  of  you  better  than  I  did  7  —  and  than  they  hae  putten  up  an  adver- 
tisement down  at  the  Waal  yonder,  wi'  a'  their  names  at  it,  setting  ye  forth, 
Maister  Francie,  as  ane  of  the  greatest  blackguards  unhanged ;  and  wha, 
div  ye  think,  is  to  keep  ye  in  a  creditable  house,  if  that's  the  character  ye 
get?" 

**  You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Dods  —  I  assure  you  that  matter  shall 
be  put  to  rights  to  your  satisfaction ;  and  I  think,  so  long  as  we  have  known 
each  other,  you  may  take  my  word  that  I  am  not  undeserving  the  shelter 
of  your  roof  for  a  single  night,  (I  shall  ask  it  no  longer,^  until  my  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  cleared.  It  was  for  that  purpose  I  chiefly  came  back 
again." 

'*  Came  back  again  1"  said  Mrs.  Dods.  "  I  profess  ye  made  me  start, 
Maister  Tirl,  and  you  looking  sae  pale,  too.  but  I  think,"  she  added, 
straining  after  a  joke,  "  if  ye  were  a  ghaist,  seeing  we  are  such  auld  ao- 
quaintance,  ye  wadna  wish  to  spoil  my  custom,  but  would  just  walk  decently 
up  and  down  the  auld  castle  wa's,  or  maybe  down  at  the  kirk  yonder  — 
there  have  been  awfu'  things  dune  in  that  kirk  and  kirkyard  —  I  whiles 
dinna  like  to  look  that  way,  Maister  Francie." 

*' I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  a  sigh ;  "and, 
indeed,  I  do  in  one  sense  resemble  the  apparitions  you  talk  of;  for,  like 
them,  and  to  as  little  purpose,  I  stalk  about  scenes  where  my  happiness 
departed.  But  I  speak  riadles  to  you,  Mrs.  Dods  —  the  plain  truth  is,  that 
I  met  with  an  accident  on  the  day  I  last  left  your  house,  tne  effects  of  which 
detained  me  at  some  distance  from  St.  Ronan's  till  this  very  day." 

"  Hogh,  sirs,  and  ye  were  sparing  of  your  trouble,  that  wadna  write  a  bit 
luey  or  send  a  bit  message  I— xe  might  bae  thought  folk  wad  hae  been  \rei€d 
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en«>ugh  a'lOut  ye,  forby  undertaking  journeys,  and  hiring  folk  to  seek  for 
your  d^ad  body." 

*'  I  shall  willingly  pay  <ill  reasonable  charges  which  my  disappearance  may 
have  occasioned/'  answered  her  guest ;  **  and  I  assure  you,  once  for  all, 
that  my  remaining  for  some  time  quiet  at  Marchtborn,  arose  partly  from 
illness,  and  partly  from  business  of  a  very  pressing  and  particular  nature." 

"  At  Marchthorn !"  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  *'  heiml  ever  man  the  like  o' 
thatl  —  And  where  did  ye  put  up  in  Marchthorn?  an  ane  may  mak  bauld 
to  speer." 

"  At  the  Black  Bull,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

**  Ay,  that's  auld  Tam  Lowrie's  —  a  very  decent  man,  Thamas  —  and  a 
douce  creditable  house  —  nane  of  your  flisk-ma-hoys  —  I  am  glad  ye  made 
choice  of  sic  gude  quarters,  neighbour ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  thins  ye  are 
but  a  queer  ane — ye  look  as  if  butter  wadna  melt  in  your  mouth,  but  I  sail 
warrant  cheese  no  choke  ye. — But  Til  thank  ye  to  gan^  your  ways  into  the 
parlour,  for  I  am  no  like  to  get  muckle  mair  out  o'  ye,  it's  like ;  and  ye  are 
Standing  here  just  in  the  gate,  when  we  hae  the  supper  to  dish." 

Tyrrel,  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to  which  his  landlady's 
curiosity  had  without  ceremony  subjected  him,  walked  into  the  parlour, 
where  he  was  presently  joined  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  newly  attired,  and  high 
in  spirits. 

"Here  comes  our  supper!"  he  exclaimed. — "  Sit  ye  down,  and  let  us  seo 
what  Mrs.  Dods  has  done  for  us.  —  I  profess,  mistress,  your  plottie  is  excel- 
lent, ever  since  I  taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right  proportion." 

"  I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir -—but  I  think  I  kend  gay  weel  how 
to  make  it  before  I  saw  your  honour  —  Maister  Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony 
a  browst  of  it  I  hae  brewed  lang  syne  for  him  and  the  callant  Valentine 
Bulmer." 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from  Tyrrel ;  but  the  tra- 
veller, running  on  with  his  own  recollections,  did  not  appear  to  notice  hii 
emotion. 

"  You  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  how  the  devil 
should  any  one  know  how  to  mix  spices  so  well  as  he  who  has  been  where 
they  grow? — I  have  seen  the  sun  ripening  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  here,  it 
can  hardly  fill  a  peascod,  by  Jupiter  1  Ah,  Tyrrel,  the  merry  nights  we 
have  h^  at  Smyrna  I  ^- Qad,  I  think  the  gammon  and  the  good  wine  taste 
all  the  better  in  a  land  where  folks  hold  them  to  be  sinful  indulgence — Gad, 
I  believe  many  a  good  Moslem  is  of  the  same  opinion  —  that  some  prohibi- 
tion of  their  prophet's  gives  a  flavour  to  the  ham,  and  a  relish  to  the  Cy- 
prus.—  Do  yuu  remember  old  Oogia  Hassein,  with  his  green  turban? — I 
once  played  him  a  trick,  and  put  a  pint  of  brandy  into  his  sherbet.  Egad, 
the  old  fellow  took  care  never  to  discover  the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flagon,  and  then,  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and  says, 
'  Ullah  Kerim,'  —  that  is,  *  Heaven  is  merciful,'  Mrs.  Dods,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
knows  the  meaning  of  it. — Ullah  Kerim,  says  he,  after  he  had  drunk  about 
'  a  gallon  of  brandy-punch  I  —  Ullah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical  old  rogue, 
as  if  he  had  done  the  finest  thing  in  the  world!" 

**  And  what  for  no  ?  What  for  shouldna  the  honest  man  say  a  blessing 
after  his  drap  punch  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  it  was  better,  I  ween,  than 
blasting,  and  blawing,  and  swearing,  as  if  folks  shouldna  be  thankful  for 
the  creature-comforts." 

"Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods."  replied  the  traveller;  "that  is  a  right 
hostess's  maxim,  and  worthy  of  Mrs.  Quickly  herself.  Here  is  to  tnoe,  and 
I  pray  ye  to  pledge  me  before  ye  leave  the  room." 

"Troth,  I'll  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister  Touchwood  ;  for,  what  wi' 
the  upcast  ana  terror  that  t  got  a  wee  while  syne,  and  what  wi'  the  bit 
taste  that  I  behoved  to  take  of  the  plottie  while  I  was  making  it,  my  hea^ 
is  sair  enough  distressed  the  nig^  \  already. — Maister  Tirl,  the  yellow  rooa 
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II  ready  for  ye  when  you  like ;  and,  gentlemen,  as  the  mom  is  the  Sabbath^ 
I  canna  be  keeping  the  servant  queans  out  of  their  beds  to  wait  on  ye  ony 
langer,  for  they  will  make  it  an  excuse  fur  lying  till  ausht  o'clock  on  the 
Lord's  day.  So,  when  your  plottie  is  done,  I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  to 
light  the  bedroom  candles,  and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'en  show 
yoursells  to  your  beds ;  for  douce  folks,  sic  as  the  like  of  you,  should  set 
an  example  by  ordinary. — And  so,  gude-night  to  ye  baith.'' 

"By  my  faith,"  saicf  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew,  "our  dame  turns  as 
obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with  three  tails  I — We  have  her  gracious  permission  to 
finish  our  mug,  however ;  so  here  is  to  your  health  onoe  more,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
wishing  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your  own  country/^ 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  return  you 
the  same  good  wishes,  with,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  a  much  greater  chance  of 
their  being  realized — You  relieved  me,  sir,  at  a  time  when  the  villany  of 
an  agent,  prompted,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  by  an  active  and  powerful 
enemy,  occasioned  my  being,  for  a  time,  pressed  fx>r  funds. — I  maae  remit- 
tances to  the  Ragion  you  dealt  with,  to  acquit  myself  at  least  of  the  peou  • 
niary  part  of  my  obligation ;  but  the  bills  were  returned,  because,  it  waa 
stated,  you  had  left  Smyrna." 

**  Very  true — very  true — left  Smyrna,  and  here  I  am  in  Scotland — as  for 
Ihe  bills,  we  will  speak  of  them  another  time  —  something  due  for  picking 
tne  out  of  the  gutter." 

"I  ahall  make  no  deduction  on  that  account,"  said  Tyrrel,  smiling, 
though  in  no  jocose  mood ;  "  and  I  beg  you  not  to  mistake  me.  The  cir- 
comstances  of  embarrassment,  under  which  you  found  me  at  Smyrna,  were 
merely  temporary  —  I  am  most  able  and  willing  to  pay  my  debt ;  and,  let 
roe  add,  I  am  most  desirous  to  do  so." 

"  Another  time  —  another  time,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood  —  "  time  enough 
before  us,  Mr.  Tyrrel — ^besides,  at  Smyrna,  you  talked  of  a  lawsuit — law  is 
a  lick-penny,  Mr.  Tyrrel  —  no  counsellor  like  the  pound  in  purse." 

"  For  my  lawsuit,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  I  am  fully  provided." 

"  But  have  you  good  advice? — Have  you  guoa  advice?"  said  Touchwood; 
"  answer  me  that." 

**  I  have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tyrrel,  internally  vexed  to 
find  that  his  friend  was  much  disposed  to  make  his  generosity  upon  the 
former  occasion  a  pretext  for  prying  farther  into  his  affairs  now  than  ho 
thought  polite  or  convenient. 

"With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law  —  eh,  my  dear  boy?  But  the 
advice  you  should  take  is  of  some  travelled  friend,  well  acquainted  with 
mankind  and  the  world — some  one  that  has  lived  double  your  years,  and  is 
maybe  looking  out  for  some  bare  young  fellow  that  he  may  do  a  little  good 
to  —  one  that  might  be  willing  to  help  you  farther  than  I  can  pretend  to 
guess — ^for,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get  lust  your  guinea's  worth  from  him— 
not  even  so  much  as  the  baker's  bargain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 

"I  think  I  should  not  trouble  myself  to  go  far  in  search  of  a  friend  such 
as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel,  who  could  not  affect  to  misunderstand  the 
senior's  drift,  "when  I  was  near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood ;  but  the  truth 
is,  my  affairs  are  at  present  so  much  complicated  with  those  of  others,  whose 
secrets  I  have  no  right  to  communicate,  that  I  cannot  have  the  advantage 
of  consulting  you,  or  any  other  friend.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  soon  obliged 
to  lay  aMide  this  reserve,  and  vindicate  myself  before  the  whole  public.  I 
will  not  fail,  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
confidential  communication  with  you." 

'*  That  is  ris^bt  —  confidential  is  the  word  —  No  person  ever  made  a  confi- 
dant of  me  who  repenced  it — Think  what  the  Pacha  might  have  made  of  it, 
bad  he  taken  my  suivice,  and  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  —  Turk  and 
Christian  men  of  all  tongues  and  countries,  used  to  consult  old  Touch w3od« 
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from  the  buiUHng  of  a  mosqae  down  to  the  settling  of  an  xgio. — ^Bit 
—  Good-night  —  good-night." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  bedroom  light,  and  extinguished  one  of  those 
which  stood  on  the  table,  nodded  to  Tyrrel  to  discharge  his  share  of  the 
duty  imposed  by  Mrs.  Dods  with  the  same  punctuality,  and  they  withdrew 
to  their  several  apartments,  entertaining  very  different  sentiments  of  each 
other. 

"  A  troublesome,  inquisitive  old  gentleman,''  said  Tyrrel  to  himself;  '*  I 
remember  him  narrowly  escaping  the  bastinado  at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting 
his  advice  on  the  Turkish  cadi — and  then  I  lie  under  a  considerable  obligi^ 
tion  to  him,  giving  him  a  sort  of  right  to  annoy  me — ^Well,  I  most  |>ttn7 
his  impertinence  as  I  can." 

"  A  shy  cock,  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  traveller ;  "  a  very  com* 
plete  dodger! — But  no  matter — I  shall  wind  him,  were  he  to  double  like  a 
fox — I  am  resolved  to  make  his  maters  my  own,  and  if  /  cannot  carry  him 
through,  I  know  not  who  can." 

Having  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr.  Toachwood  threw  him- 
self into  bed,  which  luckily  declined  exactly  at  the  right  angle,  and,  fiiU 
•f  self-complacency,  consigned  himself  to  slumber. 
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MEDIATION. 


So.  beironel 


Wa  will  not  now  be  troabled  with  reply; 
Wa  oflhr  Ikir,  take  it  Bdvisedly. 

KiR«  Hkrkt  IY.  Arc  £ 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Tyrrel,  by  nsing  and  breakfasting  earlj,  to 
avoid  ftgftin  meeting  Mr.  Touchwood,  having  upon  his  hands  a  matter  wnich 
that  officious  gentleman's  interference  was  likely  to  prove  troublesome. 
His  character,  he  was  aware,  had  been  assailed  at  the  Spaw  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  in  the  most  public  manner  he  was  resolved  to  demand 
redress,  conscious  that  whatever  other  important  concerns  had  brought  him 
to  Scotland,  must  necessarily  be  poptponed  to  the  vindication  of  his  honour. 
He  was  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  go  down  to  the  rooms  when  the 
company  was  assembled  at  the  breakfast  hour,  and  had  just  taken  his  hat 
to  set  out,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  announcing  *'  a 

? gentleman  that  was  speering  for  him,"  ushered  into  the  chamber  a  very 
ashionable  young  man  in  a  military  surtout,  covered  with  silk  lace  and  fur, 
and  wearing  a  foraging-cap ;  a  dress  now  too  familiar  to  be  distinguished, 
but  which  at  that  time  was  used  only  by  geniuses  of  a  superior  order.  The 
stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  but  had  in  his  appearance  a  good 
deal  of  pretension,  and  the  cool  easy  superiority  which  belongs  to  high 
breeding.  On  his  part,  he  surveyed  Tyrrel ;  and,  as  his  appearance  differed 
perhaps,  from  that  for  which  the  exterior  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  had  prepared 
nim,  he  abated  something  of  the  air  with  which  he  had  entered  the  room,  and 

politely  announced  himHelf  as  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the Guards,  (presenting 

at  the  same  time  his  ticket.) 

**  He  presumed  ho  spoke  to  Mr.  Martigny  ?" 

"To  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel,  sir,"  replied   Tyrrel,  drawing  himself  up— 
**  Martigny  was  my  mother's  name — ^I  have  never  borne  it" 
"I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that  point,  Mr.  Tyrre^ 
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thoagh  I  am  not  entitled  to  admit  what  mj  principal's  inforoation  lead» 
him  to  doabt." 

**  Your  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks?"  said  Tjrrel.  "I  havp 
not  forgotten  that  there  is  an  anfurtunate  affair  between  as/' 

*'  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Binks/'  said  Captain  JekjL 
**!  come  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington/' 

Tyrrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  who  calls  himself  Earl  of  Etberington  can  have  to  sa^ 
to  m<s  through  the  medium  of  such  a  messenger  as  yourself,  Captain  Jekyl. 
I  should  have  supposed  that,  considering  our  unhappy  relationship,  and  the 
terms  on  which  we  stand  towards  each  other,  the  lawyers  were  the  fitter 
negotiators  between  us." 

^'  Sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  you  are  misunderstanding  my  errand.  I  am 
oome  on  no  message  of  hostile  import  from  Lord  Etherington^-I  am  aware 
of  the  connection  betwixt  you,  which  would  render  such  an  office  altogether 
contradictory  to  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  I  assure  you, 
I  would  lay  down  my  life  rather  than  be  concerned  in  an  affair  so  unnatural. 
I  would  act,  if  possible,  as  a  mediator  betwixt  jpu." 

They  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  Mr.  Tyrrel  now  offered  his  guest 
a  sesit^  and,  having  assumed  one  himself,  he  broke  the  awkward  pause  which 
ensued  by  observing,  **  I  should  be  happy,  after  experiencing  such  a  long 
course  of  injustice  and  persecution  from  your  friend,  to  learn,  even  at  this 
late  period.  Captain  Jekyl,  any  thing  which  can  make  me  think  better, 
either  of  him,  or  of  his  purpose  towards  me  and  towards  others." 

"Mr.  Tyrrel,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  '*you  must  allow  me  to  speak  with 
candour.  There  is  too  ereat  a  stake  betwixt  your  brother  and  you  to  permit 
Tou  to  be  friends ;  but  f  do  not  see  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  therefore 
be  mortal  enemies." 

••  I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy.  Captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel — "  I  have 
never  been  so — His  friend  I  cannot  be,  and  he  knows  but  too  well  the  insur* 
moun table  barrier  which  his  own  conduct  has  placed  between  us." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and  expressively,  '*  generally, 
at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  your  unfortunate  disagreement." 

**  If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring,  **  you  must  be  also  aware  with  what  ex* 
treme  pain  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  with  a  total 

stranger — a  stranger,  too,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  one  who But  I 

will  not  hurt  your  feelinss.  Captain  Jekyl,  but  rather  endeavour  to  suppress 
my  own.  In  one  word,  1  beg  to  be  favoured  with  the  import  of  your  com* 
munication,  as  I  am  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Spaw  this  morning,  in  order 
to  put  to  rights  some  matters  there  which  concern  me  nearly." 

**  If  you  mean  the  cause  of  vour  absence  from  an  appointment  with  Sii 
Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  '*  the  matter  has  been  already  completely 
explained.  I  nulled  aown  the  offensive  placard  with  my  own  hand,  and 
rendered  myself  responsible  for  your  honour  to  any  one  who  should  pre* 
same  to  hold  it  in  future  doubt." 

••  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  very  much  surprised,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
attention,  the  more  -so  as  1  am  ignorant  how  I  have  merited  such  interfe- 
rence. It  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because  I  am  accustomed 
to  be  the  guardian  of  my  own  honour." 

"  An  easy  task,  I  presume,  in  all  cases,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered  Jekyl, 
^but  peculiarly  so  in  the  present,  when  you  will  find  no  one  so  hardy  as  to 
assail  it. — ^My  interference,  indeed,  would  have  been  unjustifiably  officious, 
had  I  not  been  at  the  moment  undertaking  a  commission  implying  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  you.  For  the  sake  of  my  own  character,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  yours.  I  know  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  my 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Etberington,  who  ought  to  thank  Heaven  so  long  as  hi 
tivest  tha^  saved  him  on  that  occasion  from  the  commission  of  a  very  greai 
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**'i'our  friend,  sir,  has  had,  id  the  course  of  his  life,  mach  to  thank 
Heaven  for,  but  more  for  which  to  ask  God's  forgiveness." 

"1  am  DC  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  with  spirit;  **but  T  have 
J^een  told  that  the  same  may  be  said  uf  most  men  alive." 

'*  L  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  to  proceed. — ^ilave  yoo 
found  yourself  at  liberty,  CapUiin  Jekyl,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  whole 
particulars  of  a  rencontre  so  singular  as  that  which  took  place  between  your 
mend  and  me? ' 

"  I  have  not,  sir,"  said  Jekyl — "  I  judged  it  a  matter  of  great  delicacj, 
and  which  each  of  you  had  the  like  interest  to  preserve  secret." 

"  Ma^  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  how  it  was  possible  for  you 
to  Tindicate  my  absence  from  Sir  Bingo's  rendezvous  otherwise?" 

**  It  was  only  necessary,  sir,  to  pledge  my  word  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour,  characters  in  which  I  am  pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  that, 
to  my  certain  personal  knowledge,  you  were  hurt  in  an  affair  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  farther  particulars  of  which  prudence  required  should  be  sunk 
into  oblivion.  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  my  word,  or  to  require 
more  than  ray  assurance. — If  there  should  be  any  one  very  hard  of  faith  on 
the  occasion,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  your  out- 
lawry has  been  rescinded  in  the  most  honourable  manner ;  and  Sir  Bingo, 
in  consideration  of  his  share  in  giving  rise  to  reports  so  injurious  to  jou,  is 
desirous  to  drop  all  farUier  proceedings  in  his  original  quarrel,  and  hopes 
the  whole  matter  will  be  forgot  and  forgiven  on  all  sides." 

''Upon  my  word,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "you  lay  me  under 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging  obligation  to  you.  You  have  cut  a  knot 
which  1  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  unloose ;  for  I  frankly  confess, 
that,  while  I  was  determined  not  to  remain  under  the  stigma  put  upon  me, 
I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  myself,  without  mentioning 
circumstances,  whicn,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory, 
should  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  I  hope  your  friend  feels  no  continued 
inconveniepce  from  his  hurt?" 

'*  His  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said  Jekyl. 

"And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that,  so  far  as  my  will  was 
eoncerned,  I  am  totally  guiltless  of  the  purpose  of  hurting  him  ?" 

"He  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  every  thing  else,"  replied  Jekyl; 
"  regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  temper,  and  is  &termiDed  to  be  on  hia 
guard  against  it  in  future." 

"  That,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  so  far  well ;  and  now,  may  I  ask  once  more, 
what  communication  you  have  to  make  to  me  on  the  part  of  your  friend  ?— 
Were  it  from  any  one  but  him,  whom  I  have  found  so  uniformly  folae  and 
treacherous,  your  own  fairness  and  candour  would  induce  me  to  hope  that 
this  unnatural  quarrel  might  be  in  some  sort  ended  by  your  mediation." 

"  I  then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  auspices  than  I  expected," 
said  Captain  Jekyl,  *'  to  enter  on  my  commission.  — -xou^re  about  to  com- 
mence a  lawsuit,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  Fame  does  not  wrong  you,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  your  brother  of  his  estate  and  title." 

"  Tne  c^e  is  not  fairly  stated,  Captain  Jekyl,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  I  com- 
mence a  lawsuit,  when  I  do  commence  it,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  my 
own  just  rights." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  eventually,"  said  the  mediator ;  "  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  your  claims,  but  they  are,  you  will 
allow,  newly  started.  The  late  Countess  of  Etherington  diea  in  possession 
—open  and  undoubted  possession — of  her  rank  in  society." 

"  If  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  she  had  more  than 
justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  long;  and  the  injured  lad^  whose  claims  were 

Sostponed,  had  just  so  much  less.  —  But  this  is  no  point  for  you  and  me  to 
iscuss  between  us  —  it  must  be  tried  elsewhere." 
"  Proofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary  to  overthrow  a  rifbt 
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HO  woU  established  in  public  opinion  as  that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the 
title  of  Ethcrington.'^  ^ 

Tjrrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  banding  it  to  Captain 
Jekyl,  only  answered,  **  I  have  no  thoughts  of  asking  you  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  your  friend ;  but  methinks  the  documents  of  which  i  give  you  a 
list,  may  shake  your  opinion  of  it." 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  " '  Certificate  of  marriage,  by 
ike  Rev.  Zadodc  Kemp,  chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Parisy  between 
Marie  de  BeUroche,  Camptesse  de  Martigny,  and  the  Rigid  Honourable  John 
lA)rd  OakendaJe — Letters  between  John  Earl  of  Eikerington  and  his  lady, 
under  tJte  title  of  Madame  de  Martigny — Certificaie  of  baptism — Declaration 
of  the  Earl  of  Etherington  on  his  deathbed.* — All  this  is  very  well — but  may 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  it  is  really  your  purpose  to  go  to  extremity  with 
your  brother?" 

**  He  has  forgot  that  he  is  one  —  he  has  lifted  his  hand  against  my  life." 

"  You  have  shed  his  blood  —  twice  shed  it,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  the  world  will 
not  ask  which  brother  gave  the  offence,  but  which  received,  which  inflicted, 
th»  severest  wound." 

**  Your  friend  h«\s  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that  will  bleed 
while  I  have  the  power  of  memory." 

**  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  you  mean  the  affair  of 
Miss  Mowbray  ?" 

"  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  sir !"  said  Tyrrel.  "  Hitherto  I  have  disputed 
my  most  important  rights  —  rights  which  involved  my  rank  in  society,  my 
fortune,  the  honour  of  my  mother,  with  something  like  comjl^sure ;  but  do 
Dot  say  more  on  the  topic  you  have  touched  upon,  unless  you  would  have 
before  you  a  madman !  —  Is  it  possible  for  you,  sir,  to  have  heard  ev«n  the 
outline  of  this  story,  and  to  imagine  that  I  can  ever  reflect  on  the  cold- 
blooded and  most  inhuman  stratagem,  which  this  friend  of  yours  prepared 

for  two  unfortunates,  without" He  started  up  and  walked  impetuously 

to  and  fro.  "  Since  the  Fiend  himself  interrupted  the  happiness  of  perfect 
innocence,  there  was  never  such  an  act  of  treachery  —  never  such  schemes 
of  happiness  destroyed  —  never  such  inevitable  misery  prepared  for  two 
wretches  who  had  the  idiocy  to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  himl  —  )lad 
there  been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  had  been  the  act  of  a  man  —  a  wicked 
man,  indeed,  but  still  a  human  creature,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
human  feelings  —  but  his  was  the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculating  demon, 
actuated  by  the  basest  and  most  sordid  motives  of  self-interest,  joined,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  to  an  early  and  inveterate  hatred  of  one  whose  claims  he 
considered  at  variance  with  his  own." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  calmly ; 
"  Lord  Etherington,  I  trust,  acted  on  very  different  motives  than  those  you 
impute  to  him ;  and  if  you  will  bnt  listen  to  me,  perhaps  something  may 
be  struck  out  which  may  accommodate  these  unhappy  disputes." 

**  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  '*  I  will  listen  to  you  with  calm- 
ness, as  I  would  remain  calm  under  the  probe  of  a  surgeon  tenting  a  fes- 
tered wound.  But  when  you  touch  me  to  the  quick,  when  you  prick  the 
yery  nerve,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  endure  without  wincing." 

**  I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  operation  as  I  can,"  replied 
Captain  Jekyl,  who  posnessed  the  advantage  of  the  most  admirable  com- 
posure during  the  whole  conference.  "  I  conclude,  Mr.  l^rrel,  that  tha 
peace,  happiness,  and  honour  of  Miss  Mowbray,  are  dear  to  you  ?" 

*'  Who  Clare  impeach  her  honour  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  fiercely ;  then  checking 
himself,  added,  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  but  one  of  deep  feeling.  *'They 
are  dear  to  mA  sir,  as  my  eyesight." 

*'  My  friend  holds  them  in  equal  regard,"  said  the  Captain ;  **  and  has 
aqoie  U)  the  resolution  of  doing  her  the  oaost  ample  jflstioe." 
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**  Ho  can  do  her  justice  no  otherwise,  than  by  ceasing  to  haunt  this 
n.M)^hbourhood,  to  think,  to  speak,  even  to  dream  of  her." 

"  Lord  Etherington  thinks  otherwise/'  said  Captain  Jekjl ;  **  be  balit^yes 
that  if  Miss  Mowbray  has  sustained  any  wrong  at  his  hands,  which,  of 
course,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  admit,  it  will  be  best  repaired  by  tho  offer 
to  share  with  her  his  title,  his  rank,  and  his  fortune." 

*'  His  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir,  are  as  much  a  falsehood  as  he  is  him- 
self," said  Tyrrel,  with  violence  —  "Marry  Clara  Mowbray?  never  I" 

*•  My  friend's  fortune,  you  will  observe,"  replied  Jekyl,  "does  not  rebt 
entirely  upon  the  event  of  the  lawsuit  with  which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now 
threaten  him.  —  Deprive  him,  if  you  can,  of  the  Oakendale  estate,  he  has 
still  a  large  patrimony  by  his  mother;  and  besides,  as  to  his  marriage  with 
Clara  Mowbray,  he  conceives,  that  unless  it  should  be  the  lady's  wiah  to 
have  the  ceremony  repeated,  to  which  he  is  most  desirous  to  defer  his  own 
opinion,  they  have  only  to  declare  that  it  has  already  passed  between 
them." 

**  A  trick,  sir  !"  said  Tyrrel,  '*  a  vile  infamous  trick  !  of  which  the  lowest 
wretch  in  Newgate  would  be  ashamed  —  the  imposition  of  one  person*  fur 
another." 

"  Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  whatever.  The  clergyman's 
certificate  is  clear  —  Francis  Tvrrel  is  united  to  Clara  Mowbray  in  the  holy 
bands  of  wedlock  —  such  is  the  tenor  —  there  is  a  copy  —  nay,  stop  one 
instant,  if  you  please,  sir.  You  say  there  was  an  imposition  in  the  case  — 
I  have  no  doubt  but  you  speak  what  you  believe,  and  what  Miss  Mowbray 
told  you.  Ste  was  surprised  —  forced  in  some  measure  from  the  husband 
she  had  just  married  —  ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to  whom,  doubt- 
less, she  had  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and  ne'er  a  true  one — what  wonder 
that,  unsupported  by  her  bridegroom,  she  should  have  changed  her  tone, 
and  thrown  all  the  blame  of  her  own  inconsistency  on  the  absent  swain? — 
A  woman,  at  a  pinch  so  critical,  will  make  the  most  improbable  excuse, 
rather  than  be  found  guiltj  on  her  own  confession." 

"  There  must  be  no  jestmg  in  this  case,"  said  Tyrrel,  his  cheek  becoming 
pale,  and  his  voice  altered  with  passion. 

*'  I  am  quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl ;  **  and  there  is  no  law  court  in 
Britain  that  would  take  the  lady's  word  —  all  she  has  to  offer,  and  that  in 
her  own  cause  —  against  a  whole  body  of  evidence,  direct,  and  circumstan- 
tial, showing  that  she  was  by  her  own  free  consent  married  to  the  gentleman 
who  now  claims  her  hand.  —  Forgive  nie,  sir  —  I  see  you  are  mucn  agitated 
—  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  your  right  of  believing  what  you  think  is  most 
credible  —  I  only  use  the  freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  impression 
which  the  evidence  is  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of  indifferent  persons." 

"  Your  friend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  composure,  which,  however, 
he  was  far  from  possessing,  *'  may  think  by  such  arguments  to  screen  his 
villany;  but  it  cannot  avail  him  —  the  truth  is  known  to  Heaven — it  is 
known  to  me  —  and  there  is,  besides,  one  indifferent  witness  upon  earth, 
who  can  testify  that  the  most  abominable  imposition  was  practised  on  Miss 
Mowbray." 

"  You  mean  her  cousin, — Hannah  Irwin,  I  think,  is  her  name,"  answered 
Jekyl ;  "  you  see  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.     But  where  is  Hannah  Irwin  to  be  found?" 

"  She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good  time,  and  to  the  confusion 
of  him  who  now  imifgines  the  only  witness  of  his  treachery  —  the  only  one 
who  could  tell  the  truth  of  this  complicated  mystery— either  no  longer  lives, 
or,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought  forward  against  him,  to  the  ruin  of  his 
schemes.  Yes,  sir,  that  slight  observation  of  yours  has  more  than  explained 
to  me  why  your  friend,  or  to  call  him  by  his  true  name,  Mr.  Valericine 
Bulnier,  has  not  commenced  his  machinations  sooner,  and  also  why  be  bai 
tonrmcnc&d  them  now.     He  thinks  himself  certain  that  Hanoa'>  trwib  is 
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not  now  in  Britain,  or  to  be  prodoced  in  a  court  of  justice  —  he  may  find 
himself  mistaken." 

*'  My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue  of  his  cause,"  answered 
Jekyl ;  "  but  for  the  lady's  sake,  he  is  roost  unwilling  to  prosecute  a  snik 
which  must  be  attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of  pamful  exposure." 

**  Exposure,  indeed !"  answered  Tyrrel ;  **  thanks  to  the  traitor  who  laid 
a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who  now  affects  to  be  reluctant  to  fire  it.  — Oh  I  how 
I  am  bound  to  curse  that  affinity  that  restrains  my  hands  !  I  would  be  con« 
tent  to  be  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  society,  for  one  hour  of  ven^ance  on  this 
unexampled  hypocrite! — One  thing  is  certain,  sir — your  friend  will  have 
no  liYing  victim.  His  persecution  will  kill  Clara  Mowbray,  and  fill  up  the 
eap  of  his  crimes,  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest  I  shall  grow 
a  woman,  if  I  say  more  on  the  subject  I" 

"  My  friend,"  said  Jekyl,  *'  since  you  like  best  to  have  him  so  defined, 
is  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to  spare  the  lady's  feelings ;  and  with  that 
view,  not  reverting  to  former  passages,  he  has  laid  before  her  brother  a  pro- 
posal of  alliance,  with  which  Mr.  Mowbray  is  highly  pleased." 

"  Ha  I"  said  Tyrrel,  starting  —  "  And  the  lady  ?" 

"  And  the  lady  so  far  prov^  favourable,  as  to  consent  that  Lord  Ether- 
ington  shall  visit  Shaws-OaMtle." 

**  Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted !"  exclaimed  Tyrrel. 

"It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl,  "as  I  am  led  to  understand; 
anless,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the  desire  to  veil  these  very  uiipleasing  trana* 
actions  may  have  operated,  I  think,  naturallv  enough,  to  induce  her  to  sink 
ihem  in  eternal  secrecy,  by  accepting  Lord  Etherington's  hand.  —  I  see, 
sir,  I  give  you  pain,  and  am  sorry  for  it.  —  I  have  no  title  to  call  upon  you 
for  any  exertion  of  generosity ;  but  should  such  be  Miss  Mowbray  s  senti- 
ments, is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  you,  that  you  will  not  compromise  the 
lady's  honour  by  insisting  upon  former  claims,  and  opening  up  oisreputable 
transactions  so  long  past  ?" 

'*  Captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel,  solemnly,  "  I  have  no  claims.  WhatoveT 
I  might  have  had,  were  cancelled  by  the  act  of  treachery  through  which 

Jour  friend  endeavoured  too  successfully  to  supplant  me.  Were  Clara 
lowbray  as  free  from  her  pretended  marriage  as  law  could  pronounce  her, 
still  with  me  —  me,  at  least  of  all  men  in  the  world  —  the  obstacle  must 
ever  remain,  that  the  nuptial  benediction  has  been  pronounced  over  her, 
and  the  man  whom  I  must  for  once  call  brother"  —  He  stopped  at  that 
word,  as  if  it  had  cost  him  agony  to  pronounce  it,  and  then  resumed: — "No, 
sir,  I  have  no  views  of  personal  advantage  in  this  matter  —  they  have  been 
long  annihilated — But  I  will  not  permit  Clara  Mowbray  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  villain — I  will  watch  over  her  with  thoughts  as  spotless  as  those  of  her 

riardian  angel.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  she  has  sustained  -^ 
first  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  path  of  duty  —  I,  of  all  men  who  live,  am 
bound  to  protect  her  from  the  misery  —  from  the  guilt  which  must  attach 
to  her  as  tnis  man's  wife.  I  will  never  believe  that  she  wishes  it — I  will  never 
believe,  that  in  calm  mind  and  sober  reason,  she  can  be  brought  to  listen 
to  such  a  guilty  proposal. — But  her  mind — alas  I — is  not^f  the  firm  texture  il 
once  could  boast ;  and  your  friend  knows  well  how  to  press  on  the  spring  of 
every  passion  that  can  agitate  and  alarm  her.  Threats  of  exposure  may  extort 
her  consent  to  this  most  unfitting  match,  if  they  do  not  indeed  drive  her  to 
suicide,  which  1  think  the  most  likely  termination.  I  will,  therefore,  be  strong 
when  she  is  weak. — Your  friend,  sir,  must  at  least  strip  his  proposals  of 
their  fine  gilding.  I  will  satisfy  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  of  his  false 
pretences,  both  to  rank  and  fortune  ;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  protect  his 
sinter  against  the  claim  of  a  needy  profligate,  though  he  might  .be  dazzled 
with  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy  peer." 

"Yoffu*  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jei^yl;  "and  when  it  ia, 
y3«r  bi  other  will  retain  property  enough  to  entitle  him  to  marry  a  greater 
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Diatcb  tlittii  M188  Mowbray,  besides  the  large  estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  which 
that  alliance  must  give  him  right.  But  I  would  wish  to  make  some  accom- 
modation between  you,  if  it  were  possible.  You  profess,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  to  lay 
aside  all  selfish  wishes  and  views  in  this  matter,  and  to  look  entirely  to 
Miss  Mowbray's  safety  and  happiness?" 

"  Such,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of  my  interference — I 
would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  procure  her  an  hour  of  quiet — for  happmesf 
she  will  never  know  again." 

"  Your  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distress,"  answered  Jekyl,  "  are, 
I  understand,  founded  upon  the  character  of  my  friend.  You  think  him  a 
man  of  light  principle,  and  because  he  overreached  you  in  a  juvenile  in- 
trigue, you  conclude  that  now,  in  his  more  steady  and  advanced  years,  the 
happiness  of  the  lady  in  whom  you  are  so  much  interested  ought  not  to  bo 
trusted  to  him." 

**  There  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel,  hastily ;  "  but  yoo  may 
arguo  upon  those  you  have  named,  as  sufficient  to  warrant  my  interference." 

'*IIow,  then,  if  I  should  propose  some  accommodation  of  this  nature? 
Lord  £therington  does  not  pretend  to  the  ardour  of  a  passionate  lover.  He 
lives  much  in  the  world,  and  has  no  desire  to  quit  it.  Miss  Mowbray's 
health  is  delicate  —  her  spirits  variable  —  and  retirement  would  most  pro- 
bably be  her  choice.  —  Suppose  —  I  am  barely  putting  a  supposition — sup- 
pose that  a  marriage  between  two  persons  so  circumstanced  were  rendered 
necessary  or  advantageous  to  both  —  suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were  to 
secure  .to  one  party  a  large  estate — were  to  insure  the  other  against  all  the 
consequences  of  an  unpleasant  exposure — still,  both  ends  might  be  obtained 
by  the  mere  ceremony  of  marriage  passing  between  them.  There  might  be 
a  previous  contract  of  separation,  with  suitable  provisions  for  the  lady,  and 
stipulations,  by  which  the  husband  should  renounce  all  claim  to  her  society. 
Such  things  happen  every  season,  if  not  on  the  very  marriage-day,  yet  be- 
fore the  honey-moon  is  over. — Wealth  and  freedom  would  be  the  lady's,  and 
as  much  rank  as  you,  sir,  supposing  your  claims  just,  may  think  proper  to 
leave  them." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  durine  which  Tyrrel  underwent  raan^  changes 
of  countenance,  which  Jekvl  watched  carefully,  without  pressing  him  for  an 
answer.  At  length  he  replied,  **  There  is  much  in  your  proposal.  Captain 
Jekyl,  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  accede  to,  as  one  manner  of  unloosing 
this  Oordian  knot,  and  a  compromise  by  which  Miss  Mowbray's  future  tran- 

Jiuillitv  would  be  in  some  degree  provided  for.  But  I  would  rather  trust  a 
anged  adder  than  your  friend,  unless  I  saw  him  fettered  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  interest.  Besides,  I  am  certain  the  unhappv  lady  could  never  sur- 
vive the  being  connected  with  him  in  this  manner,  though  but  for  the  single 
moment  when  they  should  appear  together  at  the  altar.  There  are  other 
objections " 

He  checked  himself,  paused,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  calm  and  self- 
possessed  tone.  "  You  think,  perhaps,  even  yet,  that  I  have  some  selfish 
and  interested  views  in  this  business ;  and  probably  you  may  feel  yourself 
entitled  to  entertaii^the  same  suspicion  towards  me,  which  I  avowedly  har- 
bour respecting  every  proposition  which  originates  with  your  friend.  —  I 
cannot  help  it  —  I  can  but  meet  these  disadvantageous  impressions  with 
plain  dealing  and  honesty ;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  /make  a  pnn 
position  to  you., — Your  friend  is  attached  to  rank,  fortune,  and  worldlj 
advantages,  in  the  usual  proportion,  at  least,  in  which  they  are  pursued  by 
men  of  the  world  — -  this  you  must  admit,  and  I  will  not  offend  you  by  sap 
posing  more." 

"  I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advantages,"  answered  Cap 
tain  Jekyl ;  *'  and  I  frankly  own,  that  he  affects  no  particular  degree  iA 
philosophic  indifference  respecting  them." 

*'  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indeed,  the  proposal  you  have  just  mads 
hidicates  that  his  pretended  claim  on  this  young  lady's  band  is  entin^lj •  0? 
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almost  entirely,  dictated  by  motives  of  interest,  since  you  are  of  opinioD 
that  he  would  be  contented  to  separate  from  ber  society  on  the  very  mar 
riage-day«  provided  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  assured  of  the  Nettlewood 
property." 

"  My  proposition  was  unauthorized  by  my  principal,"  answered  Jekyl ; 
"  but  it  IS  needless  to  deny,  that  its  very  tenor  implies  an  idea,  on  my^part, 
that  Lord  Etherington  is  no  passionate  lover." 

'*  Well  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Consider,  sir,  and  let  him  consider 
well,  that  the  estate  and  rank  he  now  assumes,  depend  upon  my  will  and 
pleasure  —  that,  if  I  prosecute  the  claims  of  which  that  scroll  makes  you 
aware,  he  must  descend  from  the  rank  of  an  earl  into  that  of  a  commoner, 
•tripped  of  by  much  the  better  half  of  his  fortune  —  a  diminution  which 
would  be  far  from  being  compensated  by  the  estate  of  Nettlewood,  even  if 
he  could  obtain  it,  which  could  only  be  by  means  of  a  lawsuit,  precarious 
in  the  issue,  and  most  dishonourable  in  its  very  essence." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl,  *'I  perceive  your  argument — What  is  your 
proposal  ?" 

"  That  I  will  abstain  from  prosecuting  my  claim  on  those  honours  and 
that  property — that  I  will  leave  Valentine  Bulmer  in  possession  of  his 
usurped  title  and  ill-deserved  wealth  —  that  I  will  bind  myself  under  the 
strongest  penalties  never  to  disturb  bis  possession  of  the  Earldom  of  Ether- 
ington, and  estates  belonging  to  it— on  condition  that  he  allows  the  woman, 
whose  peace  of  mind  he  oas  ruined  for  ever,  to  walk  through  the  world  in 
her  wretchedness,  undisturbed  either  by  his  marriage-suit,  or  by  any  claim 
founded  upon  his  own  most  treacherous  conduct  —  in  short,  that  he  forbear 
to  molest  Clara  Mowbraj,  either  by  bis  presence,  word,  letter,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  and  be  to  her  in  future  as  if  he  did  not 
exist." 

"  This  is  a  singular  offer,"  said  the  Captain ;  **  may  I  ask  if  you  are  se- 
rious in  making  it?" 

'*  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  the  question,"  said  Tyrrel.  "  I 
^m  a  man,  sir,  like  others,  and  affect  no  superiority  to  that  which  all  men 
desire  the  possession  of —  a  certain  consideration  and  station  in  society.  I 
am  no  romantic  fool  to  undervalue  the  sacrifice  I  am  about  to  make.  I  re- 
nounce a  rank,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  the  more  valuable  to  me,  because 
it  involves  (he  blushed  as  he  spoke)  the  fame  of  an  honoured  mother  — 
because,  in  failing  to  claim  it,  I  disobey  the  commands  of  a  dying  father, 
who  wished  that  by  doing  so  I  should  declare  to  the  world  the  penitence 
which  hurried  him  perhaps  to  the  grave,  and  the  making  which  public  he 
oonsidered  might  be  some  atonement  for  his  errors.  From  an  nonoured 
place  in  the  land,  I  descend  voluntarily  to  become  a  nameless  exile ;  for, 
onoe  certain  that  Clara  Mowbray's  peace  is  assured,  Britain  no  longer  holds 
me.  All  this  I  do,  sir,  not  in  any  idle  strain  of  overheated  feeling,  but  see- 
ing, and  knowing,  and  dearly  valuing,  every  advantage  which  I  renounce 
*-yet  I  do  it,  and  do  it  willinely,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  further  evil  to 
one,  on  whom  I  have  already l>rougbt  too  —  too  much." 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltered  as  he  concluded  the  sentence, 
and  fL  big  drop  which  rose  in  his  eye,  required  him  for  the  moment  to  turn 
towards  the  window. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turning  again  to  Captain 
Jekyl ;  "  if  it  excites  your  ridicule,  sir,  let  it  be  at  least  a  proof  of  my  sin* 
ceri^." 

**I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  sentiments,"  said  Jekyl,  respectfully— 
for,  in  a  long  train  of  fashionable  follies,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly 
hardened — "  very  far  indeed.  To  a  proposal  so  singular  as  yours,  I  cannot 
be  expected  co  answer— except  thus  far — the  character  of  the  peerage  ia,  I 
haUevo,  indelible,  and  cannot  be  resigned  or  assumed  at  pleasure,    n  jroa 
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ore  reallr  Earl  of  £therington,  I  cannot  see  bow  jc  ir  resigning  the  right 
may  avail  my  friend." 

"  You,  sir,  it  might  not  avail/'  said  Tyrrel,  gravely,  "  because  you,  per* 
baps,  might  bcorn  to  exercise  a  right,  or  bold  a  title,  that  was  not  legally 
yours.  But  your  friend  will  have  no  such  compunctious  visitinga.  If  he 
can  act  the  Earl  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  has  already  shown  that  bis 
honour  and  conscience  will  be  easily  satisfied.'' 

"  May  I  take  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  containing  this  list  of  docu- 
ments," said  Captain  «fekyl,  "for  the  information  of  my  constituent?'' 

"The  paper  is  at  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "it  is  itaelf  bat  a 
copy.  But  Captain  Jekyi,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  expression,  "  is,  it 
would  seem,  but  imperfectly  let  into  bis  friend's  confidence  —  he  may  be 
assured  his  principal  is  completely  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this 
paper,  and  has  accurate  copies  of  the  deeds  to  which  it  refers." 

"  I  think  it  scarce  possible,"  said  Jekyl,  angrily. 

"  Possible  and  certain  I"'  answered  Tyrrel.  "  My  father,  shortly  pre- 
ceding his  death,  sent  me — with  a  most  affecting  confession  of  his  errors — 
this  list  of  papers,  and  acquainted  me  that  he  had  made  a  similar  commu- 
nication to  your  friend.  That  he  did  so  I  have  no  doubt,  however  Mr. 
Bulmer  may  have  thought  proper  to  disguise  the  circumstance  in  communi- 
eation  with  you.  One  circumstance,  among  others,  stamps  at  once  his  cha- 
racter, and  confirms  me  of  the  danger  he  apprehendea  by  my  return  to 
Britain.  He  found  means,  through  a  scoundrelly  agent,  who  had  made  me 
the  usual  remittances  from  my  father  while  alive,  to  withhold  those  which 
were  necessary  for  my  return  irom  the  Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borrow 
from  a  friend." 

"  Indeed  ?"  replied  Jekyl.  "  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  these 
papers — May  I  inquire  where  the  originals  are,  and  in  whose  custody  V 

"  I  was  in  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  during  my  father's  last  illness, 
and  these  papers  were  by  him  deposited  with  a  respectable  commercial 
house,  with  which  he  was  connected.  They  were  enclosed  in  a  cover  di- 
rected to  me,  and  that  again  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to  the  principal 
person  in  their  firm." 

"  You  must  be  sensible,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  that  I  can  scarcely  decide 
on  the  extraordinary  offer  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  make,  of  resign- 
ing the  claim  founded  on  these  documents,  unless  I  had  a  previous  oppop- 
tunity  of  examining  them." 

"  xou  shall  have  that  opportunity  ~— I  vnU  write  to  have  them  sent  down 
by  the  post — they  lie  but  in  small  compass." 

"  This,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  "  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said  at  preeent 
Supposing  these  proofs  to  oe  of  unexceptionable  authenticity,  I  certainly 
would  advise  my  friend  Etherington  to  put  to  sleep  a  claim  so  important  as 
yours,  even  at  the  expense  of  resigning  his  matrimonial  speculation  — I 
presume  you  design  to  abide  by  your  oflSr  ?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind — still  less  of  retracting  my 
word,"  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"We  part  friends,  I  hope?"  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and  taking  his  leave. 

"  Not  enemies,  certainly.  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will  own  to  you  I  owe  yon 
my  thanks,  for  extricating  me  irom  that  foolish  affair  at  ^e  Well — ^nothing 
could  have  put  me  to  more  inconvenience  than  the  necessity  of  following  te 
extremity  a  frivolous  quarrel  at  the  present  moment." 

"  You  will  come  down  among  us,  then  ?"  said  Jekyl. 

'*I  certainly  shall  not  wish  to  appear  to  hide  myself,"  answered  Tyrrel; 
**  it  is  a  circumstance  might  be  turned  against  me  —  there  is  a  party  who 
will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage.    I  have  but  one  path,  Captain  Jekyl 
—  tliat  of  truth  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon  as  he  was  gote,  Tyrrsl 
locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  portnili 
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Ased  on  it  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  until  the  tears  dropped 
from  bis  eyes. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbray,  such  as  he  bad  known  her  in  the 
da^s  of  their  youthful  love,  and  taken  by  himself,  whose  early  turn  for 
painting  had  already  developed  it«elf.  The  features  of  the  blooming  giri 
might  be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  more  matured  original. 
But  what  was  now  become  of  the  glow  which  had  shaded  her  cheek  ? — what 
of  the  arch,  yet  subdued  pleasantry,  which  lurked  in  the  eye? — ^what  of  the 
joyous  content,  which  composed  every  feature  to  the  expression  of  an  £u- 
phrosyne  7  —  Alas  I  these  were  long  fled  I  —  Sorrow  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
ner — the  purple  light  of  youth  was  quenched— the  glance  of  innocent  gaiety 
was  exchanged  for  looks  now  moody  with  ill*conc^ed  care,  now  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  satirical  observation. 

"What  a  wreck  I  what  a  wreck  I"  exclaimed  Tyrrel;  "and  all  of  one 
wretch's  making. — Can  I  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  be  her  murderer 
outright?  I  cannot  —  I  cannod  I  will  be  strong  in  the  resolve  I  have 
formed — 1  will  sacrifice  all — rank — station— fortune— and  fame.  Revenge ! 
—  Revenge  itself,  the  last  good  left  me  —  revenge  itself  I  will  sacrifice  to 
obtain  her  such  tranquillity  as  she  may  be  yet  capable  to  enjoy." 

In  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commercial  house 
with  whom  the  document  of  his  birth,  and  other  relative  papers,  were  depo* 
sited,  requesting  that  the  packet  containing  them  shoula  be  forwarded  to 
him  through  the  post-office. 

Tjrrel  was  neither  unambitious,  nor  without  those  sentiments  respecting 
pergonal  consideration,  which  are  usually  united  with  deep  fceling  and  an 
ardent  mind.  It  was  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  watery  eye,  but  with  a 
heart  firmly  resolved,  that  he  sealed  and  despatched  the  letter ;  a  step  to- 
wards the  resignation,  in  favour  of  his  mortal  enemy,  of  that  rank  and  con- 
dition in  life,  which  was  his  own  by  right  of  inheritance,  but  had  so  long 
hang  in  doubt  betwixt  them. 
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INTRUSION. 

Bj  mj  troth,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  th«  laM*a-end  I— I  am  a  kfaid  of 
IduOlatick. 

MiASDU  rok  MiAfuu. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  autumn.  The  dew  lay  thick  on  the  long 
pirass,  where  it  was  touched  by  the  sun  ;  but  where  the  sward  lay  in  shadow. 
It  was  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  crisped  under  Jekyl's  foot,  as  he  returned 
through  the  woods  of  St.  Ronan's.  The  leaves  of  the  ash-tree  detached 
themselves  from  the  branches,  and,  without  an  air  of  wind,  fell  spontane- 
ously on  the  path.  The  mists  still  lay  lazily  upon  the  heights,  and  the 
huge  old  tower  of  St.  Ronan's  was  entirely  shrouded  with  vapour,  except 
where  a  sunbeam,  struggling  with  the  mist,  penetrated  into  its  wreath  so 
far  as  to  show  a  projecting  turret  upon  one  of  the  angles  of  the  old  fortress, 
which,  long  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  raven,  was  popularly  called  the  Corbie's 
Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene  was  open  and  lightsome,  and  the  robin-red- 
breast was  chirping  his  best,  to  atone  for  the  alienee  of  all  other  choristers. 
The  fine  foliage  of  autumn  was  seen  in  many  a  glade,  running  up  the  sides 
tff  each  little  ravine,  russet-hued,  and  golden-specked,  and  tinged  frequently 
irith  the  red  hues  of  the  mountain-ash ;  while  here  and  there  a  huge  old  fir. 
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Ui6  KatiTe  growth  of  the  soil,  flung  his  broad  shadow  ovor  the  rest  of  the 
trees,  and  Heemed  to  exalt  in  the  permanence  of  his  dusky  liverj  over  the 
more  showy,  but  transitory  brilliance  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Such  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  yet 
Beldom  loses  its  effect  upon  the  ear  or  upon  the  eye,  and  through  which  we 
wander  with  a  strain  of  mind  congenial  to  the  decline  of  the  year.  There 
are  few  who  do  not  feel  the  impression ;  and  even  Jekyl,  though  bred  to  far 
different  pursuits  than  those  most  fayourable  to  such  contemplatioD,  relaxed 
his  pace  to  admire  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  rejoin  the  Earl  of  Etherington, 
towards  whose  service  he  felt  himself  more  disinclined  since  his  interview 
with  TyrreL  It  was  dear  that  that  nobleman  had  not  fully  reposed  in  hit 
friend  the  confidence  promised ;  he  had  not  made  him  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  important  documents  of  proof,  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  his 
negotiation  appeared  now  to  hinge,  and  in  so  far  had  deceived  him.  Yet, 
when  he  pulled  from  his  pocket,  and  re-read  Lord  Etherington's  explana- 
tory letter,  Jekvl  could  not  help  being  more  sensible  than  he  had  been  on 
the  first  perusal,  how  much  the  present  possessor  of  that  title  felt  alarmed 
at  his  brother's  claims ;  and  he  had  some  compassion  for  the  natural  feeling 
that  must  have  rendered  him  shy  of  communicating  at  once  the  very  worst 
view  of  his  case,  even  to  his  most  confidential  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
remembered  that  Lord  Etherington  had  been  his  benefactor  to  an  unusual 
extent;  that,  in  return,  he  had  promised  the  young  nobleman  his  acUve  and 
devoted  assistance,  in  extricating  him  from  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
seemed  at  present  surrounded ;  that,  in  quality  of  his  confidant,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  most  secret  transactions  of  his  life ;  and  that  it 
could  only  be  some  very  strong  cause  indeed  which  could  justify  breaking 
off  from  him  at  this  moment.  Yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  either  that 
his  own  obligations  had  been  less,  his  friend's  cause  better,  or,  at  least,  the 
friend  himself  more  worthy  of  assistance. 

"  A  beautiful  morning,  sir,  for  such  a  foggy,  d— d  climate  as  this,"  said 
a  voice  close  by  Jekyl's  ear,  which  made  him  at  once  start  out  of  his  con- 
templation. He  turned  half  round,  and  beside  him  stood  our  honest  friend 
Touchwood,  his  throat  muffled  in  his  large  Indian  handkerchief,  huge  gouty 
shoes  thrust  upon  his  feet,  his  bob-wig  well  powdered,  and  the  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hand,  carried  upright  as  a  sergeant's  halberd.  One  glance  of 
contemptuous  survey  entitled  Jekyl,  according  to  his  modish  ideas,  to  rank 
the  old  gentleman  as  a  regular-built  quiz,  and  to  treat  him  as  the  young 
gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's  Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use  every 
unfashionable  variety  of  the  human  species.  A  slight  inclination  of  a  bow, 
and  a  very  cold  "  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,"  dropped  as  it  were 
unconsciously  from  his  tongue,  were  meant  to  repress  the  old  gentleman's 
advances,  and  moderate  his  ambition  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  his 
betters.  But  Mr.  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the  intended  rebuke ;  he  had 
lived  too  much  at  large  upon  the  world,  and  was  far  too  confident  'f  his 
own  merits,  to  take  a  repulse  easily,  or  to  permit  his  modesty  to  in'jerfere 
with  any  purpose  which  ne  had  formed. 

"Advantage  of  you,  sir  7"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world 
not  to  keep  ^1  the  advantages  I  have,  and  get  all  I  can  — and  I  reckon  it 
one  that  I  have  overtaken  you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  companv 
to  the  Well." 

**  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations,  sir,"  said  the  other; 
'*  besides,  I  am  a  modest  young  man,  and  think  myself  fit  for  no  better 
company  than  my  own — moreover,  I  walk  slow — very  slow. — Good  morning 
to  you,  Mr.  A — A — I  believe  my  treacherous  memory  has  let  slip  your 
name,  sir." 

"My  name  I — Whv,  your  memory  must  have  been  like  Pat  Muriough'f 
greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go  before  he  caught  it.    You  never  heiird  nj 
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name  in  jour  life     Touchwood  is  my  name.    What  d'ye  think  of  it,  now 
you  know  it?" 

**  I  am  reaUy  no  connoisseur  in  surnames,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  and  it  if 
quite  the  same  to  me  whether  you  call  yourself  Touchwood  or  Toucnstone. 
i>on't  let  me  keep  you  from  walking  on,  sir.  You  will  find  breakfast  far 
advanced  at  the  n  ell,  sir,  and  your  walk  has  probably  given  you  an  appe- 
tite." 

'*  Which  will  serve  me  to  luncheon-time,  I  promise  you,"  said  Touchwood 
'*  I  always  drink  my  coffee  as  soon  as  my  feet  are  in  my  pabouches  —  it's 
the  way  all  over  the  East.     Never  trust  my  breakfast  to  their  scalding  milk- 
and-water  at  the  Well,  I  assure  you ;  and  for  walking  slow,  I  have  had  a 
loaob  of  the  gout." 

**  Have  you  ?"  said  Jekyl ;  *'  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  because,  if  you  have 
no  mind  to  breakfast,  I  have  —  and  so,  Mr.  Touohstone,  good-morrow  to 
you." 

But,  although  the  young  soldier  went  off  at  double  quick  time,  his  perti- 
nacious attendant  kept  close  by  his  side,  display  in  e  an  activity  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  his  make  and  his  years,  and  talking  away  the  whole  time, 
fo  as  to  show  that  his  lungs  were  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by 
the  unusual  rapidity  of  motion. 

**  Nay,  young  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  good  smart  walk,  I  am  for  Yovl, 
and  the  gout  may  be  d— nd.  Vou  are  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  youth  on  your 
side ;  but  yet,  so  far  as  between  the  Aultoun  and  the  Well,  I  think  I  could 
walk  you  for  your  sum,  barring  running — all  heel  and  toe  —  equal  weight, 
and  I  would  match  Barclay  himself  for  a  mile." 

**  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  gay  old  gentleman  I"  said  Jekyl,  relaxing  his 
pace ;  *'  and  if  we  must  be  fellow-travellers,  though  I  can  see  no  great-occa- 
sion  for  it,  I  must  even  shorten  sail  for  you." 

So  saying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance  had  occurred  to  him, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  took  out  a  morocco  case  of  cigars,  and,  lighting  one 
with  his  briquet,  said,  while  he  walked  on,  and  bestowed  as  much  of  its  fra- 
grance as  he  could  upon  the  face  of  his  intrusive  companion,  "Vergeben 
sie,  mein  herr — ich  bin  erzogen  in  kaiserlicher  dienst  —  muss  rauchen  ein 
kieine  wenig."* 

**  Kauchen  sie  immer  fort,"  said  Touchwood,  producing  a  huge  meer- 
schaum, which,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  his  neck,  lurked  in  the  bosom 
of  his  coat,  '^habe  auch  mien  pfeichen  —  Sehen  sie  den  lieben  topf!"t  and 
he  began  to  return  the  smoke,  if  not  the  fire,  of  his  companion,  in  full 
volumes,  and  with  interest. 

"  The  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  himself,  "  he  is  too  old  and 
too  fat  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  Professor  Jackson ;  and,  on  my 
life,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him. — He  is  a  residenter  too — I  must  tip 
him  the  cold  shoulder,  or  he  will  be  pestering  me  eternally." 

Accordingly,  he  walked  on,  suckine  his  cigar,  and  apparently  in  as  ab- 
stracted a  mood  as  Mr.  Cargill  himself,  without  paying  the  least  attention 
lo  Touchwood,  who,  nevertheless,  continued  talking,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
dressing Uie  most  attentive  listener  in  Scotland,  whether  it  were  the  favourite 
nephew  of  a  cross,  old,  rich  bachelor,  or  the  aid-de-camp  of  some  old  rusty 
firelock  of  a  general,  who  tells  stories  of  the  American  war. 

"And  so,  sir,  I  can  put  up  with  any  companion  at  a  pinch,  for  I  have 
travelled  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  from  a  caravan  down  to  a  carrier's  cart ;  but 
the  best  society  is  the  best  every  where ;  and  I  am  happy  I  have  fallen  in 
^ith  a  gentleman  who  suits  me  so  well  as  you.  —  That  grave,  steady  atten- 
fion  of  yours  reminds  me  of  £ifi  Bey  —  you  roicht  talk  to  him  in  Lnglish, 
or  any  thing  he  understood  least  of-— you  might  have  read  Aristotle  to  £lil, 
^— ^.^^^^—  —  —  ■»» 

*  t^Kmn  DM,  sr,  I  wm  bred  io  th«  Imperial  aenrice.  and  must  Hmoke  a  liltle. 
t  ff BeM  M  Bttoli  M  jott  pleaer  ^  liave  j{ut  my  pipe,  too.— See  what  a  baaoliAU 
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and  not  &  muscle  ^ould  be  stir — give  bim  bis  pipe,  and  be  would  sit  on  bis 
cushion  with  a  listening  air,  as  if  he  took  in  every  word  of  what  yc#u  said." 

Captain  Jekjl  threw  away  the  remnant  of  bis  cigar,  with  a  little  move 
ment  of  pettishness,  and  began  to  whistle  an  opera  air. 

"There  again,  now!  —  That  is  just  so  like  the  Marquis  of  Roccombole^ 
another  dear  friend  of  mine,  that  whistles  all  the  time  you  talk  to  bim — Ho 
says  be  learnt  it  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  a  man  was  glad  to  whistle, 
to  show  his  throat  was  whole.  And  talking  of  great  folk,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  affair  between  Lord  £therington  and  his  brother,  or  cousin,  as 
some  folk  call  him  T'^ 

Jekyl  absolutely  started  at  the  Question ;  a  decree  of  emotion,  which,  had 
it  been  witnessed  by  any  of  bis  tashionable  friends,  would  for  ever  have 
ruined  his  pretensions  to  rank  in  their  first  order. 

'*  What  affair?"  be  asked,  so  soon  as  he  could  command  a  certain  d^;Tee 
of  composure. 

'*  Why,  you  know  the  news  surely  ?  Francis  Tyrrel,  whom  all  the  oom-i 
pany  voted  a  coward  the  other  day,  turns  out  as  orave  a  fellow  as  any  of 
OS ;  for,  instead  of  having  run  away  to  avoid  having  his  own  throat  cut  by 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,  be  was  at  the  very  moment  engaged  in  a  gallant  attempt 
to  murder  bis  elder  brother,  or  bis  more  lawful  brother,  or  his  cousin,  or 
■oiAe  such  near  relation." 

**  I  believe  you  are  misinformed,  sir,"  said  Jekyl  dryly,  and  tben  resumed, 
as  deftly  as  he  could,  his  proper  character  of  a  pococurante. 

*'  I  am  told,"  continuea  Touchwood,  "  one  Jekyl  acted  as  a  second  to 
them  both  on  the  occasion  —  a  proper  fellow,  sir — one  of  those  fine  gentle* 
men  whom  we  pay  for  polishing  the  pavement  in  Bond  Street,  and  looking 
at  a  thick  shoe  and  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  as  if  the  wearer  were  none 
of  their  paymasters.  However,  I  believe  the  Commander-in-chief  is  like  to 
discard  bim  when  be  bears  what  has  happened." 

"Sir I"  said  Jekvl  fiercely  —  tben,  recollecting  the  folly  of  being  angry 
with  an  original  of  bis  companion's  description,  be  proceeded  more  coolly, 
"  You  are  misinformed  —  Captain  Jekyl  knew  nothing  of  any  such  matter 
as  you  refer  to — ^you  talk  of  a  person  you  know  nothing  of— Captain  Jekyl 
is—"  (Here  he  stopped  a  little,  scandalised,  perhaps,  at  the  very  idea  of 
vindicating  himself  to  such  a  personage  from  sucb  a  charge.) 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  up  the  chasm  in  his  ovm  way,  "  be  is 
not  worth  our  talking  of,  certainly  —  but  I  believe  be  knew  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  either  you  or  I  do,  for  all  that." 

"  Sir,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake,  or  wilful  impertinence,"  an- 
swered the  officer.  "However  absurd  or  intrusive  you  may  be,  I  cannot 
allow  you,  either  in  ignorance  or  incivility,  to  use  the  name  of  Captain 
Jekyl  with  disrespect.  —  I  am  Captain  Jekyl,  sir." 

"  Very  like,  very  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the  most  provoking  indif- 
ference ;  "  I  guessed  as  much  before." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow,  when  a  gentleman 
hears  himself  unwarrantably  and  unjustly  slandered,"  replied  Captain 
Jekyl,  surprised  and  provoked  that  his  annunciation  of  name  and  rank 
seemed  to  oe  treated  so  lightly.  "  I  advise  ^ou,  sir,  not  to  proceed  too  far 
upon  the  immunities  of  your  age  and  insignificance." 

"  I  never  presume  farther  than  I  have  good  reason  to  think  necessaiy, 
Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Touchwood,  with  great  composure.  "I  am  too 
old,  as  you  say,  for  any  sucb  idiotical  business  as  a  duel,  which  no  nation  I 
know  of  practises  but  our  silly  fools  of  Europe  —  and  then,  as  for  your 
switch,  which  you  are  grasping  with  so  much  dignity,  that  is  totally  out  ot 
the  question.  Look  you,  young  gentleman ;  four-fifths  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  among  men  who  do  not  set  a  man's  life  at  the  value  of  a  button  oa 
bis  collar — every  person  learns,  in  such  cases,  to  protect  himself  as  he  caii: 
and  whoever  strikes  me  must  stand  to  the  consequ'encea.    I  have  always  s 
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braee  of  boH-dogs  aboat  me,  which  put  age  and  yoath  on  a  level.    So  sop*^ 
poee  me  norse-whipped,  and  praj,  at  the  same  time,  snppoae  yoarself  shhi 
fchroQgh  the  bodj.    The  same  exertion  of  imagination  will  serve  for  both 
purposes." 

So  saving,  be  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly-finished,  and  richly- 
mounted  pair  of  pistols. 

"  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly  buttoning  his  coal 
over  the  arms,  which  were  concealed  in  a  side-pocket,  ingeniously  contrived 
for  that  purpose.  "  I  see  you  do  not  know  wnat  to  make  of  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  familiar  and  confidential  tone;  "but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
every  body  that  has  meddled  in  this  St.  Ronan's  business  is  a  little  off  the 
books  —  something  of  a  iite  exdUe^  in  plain  words,  a  little  crazy,  or  so ;  and 
I  do  not  affect  to  be  much  wiser  than  other  people." 

**  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  "  your  manners  and  discourse  are  so  unprecedented 
that  I  must  ask  your  meaning  plainly  and  decidedly  —  Do  you  mean  ta 
insult  me,  or  no  f " 

"  No  insult  at  all,  young  gentleman — all  fair  meaning,  and  above  board— 
I  only  wished  to  let  you  know  what  the  world  may  say,  that  is  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  hastily,  **  the  world  may  tell  what  lies  it  pleases ;  but 
I  was  not  present  at  the  rencontre  between  Etherington  and  Mr.  Tyrrel  — 
I  was  some  hundred  miles  off." 

"  There  now,"  said  Touchwood^  "  there  was  a  rencontre  between  them  — 
the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  aware  too  late  that,  in  his  haste  to  vindicate  himself, 
he  had  committed  his  friend,  "  I  desire  you  will  found  nothing  on  an  ex- 
pression hastily  used  to  vindicate  myself  from  a  false  aspersion  —  I  only 
meant  to  say,  if  there  was  an  affair  such  as  you  talk  of,  I  knew  nothing 
of  it." 

**  Never  mind  —  never  mind  —  I  shall  make  no  bad  use  of  what  I  have 
learned,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Were  you  to  eat  your  words  with  the  best 
fish  sauce,  (and. that  is  Burgess's,)  I  have  got  all  the  information  from  them 
I  wanted." 

**  You  are  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl. 

'*0h,  a  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that  —  What  1  have  learned  I  have 
learned,  but  I  will  make  no  bad  use  of  it.  —  Hark  ye.  Captain,  I  have  no 
n^lice  against  your  friend  —  perhaps  the  contrary  —  but  he  is  in  a  bad 
course,  sir  —  has  kept  a  false  reckoning,  for  as  deep  as  he  thinks  himself; 
aud  I  tell  you  so,  because  I  hold  you  (your  finery  out  of  the  question)  to  be, 
ao  Hamlet  says,  indifferent  hunest ;  but,  if  you  were  not,  why  necessity  is 
ne«iessity;  and  a  man  will  take  a  Bedouin  for  his  guide  in  the  desert, 
whom  he  would  not  trust  with  an  aspar  in  the  cultivated  field ;  so  I  think 
of  ipeposing  some  confidence  in  you  —  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet^ 
ehouii;h." 

**  On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  both  bv  your  intentions  and 
your  hesitation,"  said  Captain  Jekyl.  "  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now, 
that  every  one  concerned  with  these  matters  was  something  particular." 

"  Ay,  ay  —  something  crazy — a  little  mad,  or  so.  That  was  what  I  said, 
and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  proof,"  said  Jekyl  —  "I  hope  you  do  not 
except  yourself?" 

'*  Oh !  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  I  am  one  of  the  maddest 
old  boys  ever  slept  out  of  straw,  or  went  loose.  But  you  can  put  fishing 
({uestions  in  your  turn.  Captain,  I  see  that  —  you  would  fain  know  how 
much,  or  how  little,  I  am  in  all  these  secrets.  Well,  that  is  as  hereafter 
mny  ]>e.  In  the  meantime,  here  are  mv  proofs. — Old  Scrogie  Mowbray  was 
mad,  to  like  the  sound  of  Mowbray  better  than  that  of  Scrogie ;  young 
Bcrogie  was  mad,  not  to  like  it  as  well.  The  old  Earl  of  Ethenngton  was 
aot  tfAno  when  he  married  a  French  wife  in  secret,  and  devilish  mad  indeed 
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^  when  be  married  an  English  one  in  public.  Then  for  the  good  folk  Lere, 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  is  cracked,  when  be  wishes  to  give  his  sister  to  he 
knows  not  precisely  whom ;  she  is  a  fool  not  to  take  him,  because  she  doea 
know  who  he  is,  and  what  has  been  between  them ;  and  your  friend  is 
maddest  of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy  a  penalty ;  —  and  you  and  I, 
Captain,  go  mad  gratis,  for  company's  sake,  when  we  mix  ourselves  with 
such  a  mess  of  folly  and  frenzy." 

"  Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute  riddle  to  me/'  replied 
the  embarrassed  Jekyl. 

**  Riddles  may  be  read,"  said  Touchwood,  nodding ;  '*  if  you  have  any 
desire  to  read  mine,  pray  take  notice,  that  this  being  our  first  interview,  I 
have  exerted  myseli  yatr«  Us  frais  du  conoerscUum,  as  Jack  Frenchman 
says ;  if  you  want  another,  you  may  come  to  Mrs.  Dods's,  at  the  Gleikum 
Inn,  any  day  before  Saturday,  at  four  precisely,  when  you  will  find  none  of 
your  half-starved,  long-limbed  bundles  of  bones,  which  vou  call  poultry  at 
the  table-d'h5te,  but  a  right  Chitty-gong  fowl — I  got  Mrs.  Dods  the  breed 
from  old  Ben  Vandewash,  the  Dutch  broker— stewed  to  a  minute,  with  rice 
and  mushrooms. — If  you  can  eat  without  a  silver  fork,  and  your  appetite 
serves  you,  you  shall  be  welcome — that's  all. — So,  good  morning  to  you, 
good  master  lieutenant,  for  a  Captain  of  the  Guards  is  but  a  lieutenant 
after  all." 

So  saying,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answer,  the  old  eentleman 
turned  short  off  into  a  path  which  led  to  the  healing  fountain,  branching 
away  from  that  which  conducted  to  the  Hotel. 

Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  conversation  so  strange, 
Jekyl  remained  looking  after  him,  until  his  attention  was  roused  by  a  little 
boy,  who  crept  out  from  an  adjoining  thicket,  with  a  switch  in  his  hand, 
which  he  haa  been  just  cutting, — probably  against  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary effect  made  and  provided,  for  he  held  himself  ready  to  take  cover  in 
the  copse  again,  in  case  any  one  were  in  sight  who  might  be  interested  in 
chastising  his  delinquency.  Captain  Jekyleasily  recognised  in  him  one  of 
that  hopeful  class  of  imps  who  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  about  places 
of  public  resort,  by  going  errands,  brushing  shoes,  doing  the  groom's  and 
coachman's  work  in  the  stables,  driving  donkeys,  opening  ^tes,  and  so 
forth,  for  but  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  spending  the  rest  in  gambling, 
sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  otherwise  qualifying  themselves  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  either  separatelv,  or  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  waiters,  grooms,  and  postilions.  The  little  outcast  had  an  indiffe- 
rent pair  of  pantaloons,  and  about  half  a  jacket,  for,  like  Pentapolin  with 
the  naked  arm,  he  went  on  action  with  his  right  shoulder  bare ;  a  third  part 
of  what  had  once  been  a  hat  covered  his  hair,  bleached  white  with  the  sun, 
and  his  face,  as  brown  as  a  berry,  was  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  which, 
for  spying  out  either  peril  or  profit,  might  have  rivalled  those  of  the  hawk. 
— In  a  word,  it  was  the  original  Puck  of  the  Shaws  dramaticals. 

*'  Come  hither,  ye  unhanged  whelp,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and  tell  me  if  yoo 
know  the  old  gentleman  that  passed  down  the  walk  just  now — ^yonder  he  is, 
still  in  sight." 

"  It  is  the  Naboab,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  could  swear  to  hb  back  among  all 
the  backs  at  the  Waal,  your  honour." 

"What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet?" 

"  A  Naljpab— a  Naboab  ?"  answered  the  scout ;  "  odd,  I  believe  it  is  ane 
comes  frae  foreign  parts,  with  mair  siller  than  his  pouches  can  baud,  aud 
spills  H  a'  throuf^h  the  country — they  are  as  yellow  as  orangers,  and  maan 
hae  a'  thing  their  ain  gate." 

'*  And  what  is  this  Naboab's  name,  as  you  call  him  ?"  demanded  Jekyl. 

"  Hib  name  is  Touchwood,"  said  his  informer,  "  ye  may  see  him  at  tU 
Waal  every  morning," 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordinary." 
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**'S%  nfL,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  he's  a  queer  auld  cull,  he  disna  frequenv 
wF  other  folk,  but  lives  upby  at  the  Oleikum. — lie  gave  me  half-a-cro«ro 
yince,  aud  forbade  me  to  play  it  awa'  at  pitch  and  toss." 

"  And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course  ?*' 

"  Na,  I  didna  dis-obeyed  him — I  played  it  awa'  at  neevie-neevie-niok 
nack." 

"  Well,  there  i9  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  devil  in  any  way  thoa 
ihink'st  proper." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donative,  and  a  slight  rap  on  the 
pate  at  the  same  time,  which  sent  him  scouring  from  his  presence.  He 
himself  hastened  to  Lord  Etherington's  apartments,  and,  as  luck  would  haT« 
it>  found  the  Earl  alone. 
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DISCUSSION. 

I  will  onnTana  with  lnm>witt«d  fbola 
And  onrespectiTS  bojrt— non*  ara  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  taapicioin  eyes. 

BlOBABBin. 
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How  now,  Jekyl  I"  said  Lord  Etherington,  eagerly ;  "  what  news  from 
the  enemy  ? — Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"  And  in  what  humour  did  you  find  him  ? — in  none  that  was  very  favour> 
able,  I  dare  sav*  for  you  have  a  baffled  and  perplexed  look,  that  confesses  a 
losing  game — 1  have  often  warned  you  how  your  hang-dog  look  betravs  yoa 
at  brag— And  then,  when  you  would  fain  brush  up  your  courage,  and  put  a 
eood  face  on  a  bad  game,  your  bold  looks  always  remind  me  of  a  standard 
boistod  only  half-mast  high,  and  betraying  melancholy  and  dejection,  instead 
of  triumph  and  defiance." 

"  I  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at  present*''  answered 
Jekyl ;  "  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  there  may  be  no  one  looking  over  the  hand." 

*'  How  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

'*  Why,  I  was  beset,  on  returning  through  the  wood,  by  an  old  bore,  a 
Nabob,  as  they  call  him,  and  Touchwood  by  name." 

'*  I  have  seen  such  a  quiz  about,"  said  Lord  Etherington — "  What  of 
him  ?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl;  "except  that  he  seemed  to  know  much 
more  of  your  affairs  than  you  would  wish  or  are  aware  of.  He  smoked  the 
truth  of  the  rencontre  betwixt  Tyrrel  and  you,  and  what  is  worse — I  must 
needs  confess  the  truth — he  contrived  to  wring  out  of  me  a  sort  of  confirma- 
tion of  his  suspicions." 

"  'Slife  I  wert  thou  mad  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington,  turning  pale ;  "  His  is 
che  very  ton  sue  to  send  the  story  through  the  whole  country — Hal,  you  have 
nndoi^  me." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have  not  I — His  know 
ledge  is  quite  general—only  that  there  was  some  scuffle  between  you — Do  not 
look  80  dismayed  about  it,  or  I  will  e'en  go  back  and  cut  his  throat,  to 
Kcure  his  secrecy." 

"  Cursed  indiscretion  I"  answered  the  Earl — "  how  could  yoa  let  him  fli 
on  you  at  all  7" 
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**  I  cannot  tell,"  siud  Jekyl — "  he  has  powers  of  boring  beyond  ten  of  the 
dullest  of  all  possible  doctors — stuck  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock— «  perfool 
double  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  I  take  to  Jiave  been  the  greatest 
bore  on  record." 

**  Could  yoa  not  have  turned  bim  on  his  back  like  a  turtle,  and  left  him 
there?"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

**  And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains?  No  —  no  — ve 
have  already  had  footpad  work  enough  —  i  promise  you  the  old  back  was 
armed,  as  if  he  meant  to  bing  folks  on  the  low  toby."* 

"  Well — ^well — but  Martigny,  or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call  him — ^what  says  hcf 

"  Why,  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls  him,"  answered  Jekyl, 
'*  will  by  no  means  listen  to  your  lordship's  proposition.  He  will  not  con- 
sent that  Miss  Mowbray's  happiness  snail  be  placed  in  your  lordship's 
keeping;  nay,  it  did  not  meet  bis  approbation  a  bit  the  more,  when  I  hinted 
at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  or  the  repetition  of  the  ceremony, 
attended  by  an  immediate  separation,  which  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
propose." 

''And  on  what  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable  an  accommodation?" 
said  Lord  Etherinzton — '*  Does  he  still  seek  to  marry  the  girl  himself?" 

'*  I  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  that  impos- 
sible," replied  his  confidant 

"  What  ?  then  he  would  pla^  the  dog  in  the  manger, — ^neither  eat  nor  let 
eat? — He  shall  find  himselt  mistaken.  She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl, 
since  I  saw  you ;  and,  by  Jove  1 1  will  have  her,  that  I  may  break  her  pride, 
and  cut  him  to  the  liver  with  the  a^ony  of  seeing  it." 

"  Nay,  but  hold — hold  I "  said  Jekyl ;  "  perhaps  I  have  something  to  say 
on  his  part  that  may  be  a  better  compromise  than  all  you  could  have  by 
teasing  him.  He  is  willing  to  purchase  what  he  calls  Miss  Mowbray's 
tranquillity,  at  the  expense  of  his  resignation  of  his  claims  to  your  father's 
honours  and  estate ;  and  he  surprised  me  very  much,  my  lord,  by  showing 
me  this  list  of  documents,  which,  I  am  afraid,  makes  his  success  more  than 
probable,  if  there  really  are  such  proofs  in  existence."  Lord  Etherington 
took  the  paper,  and  seemed  to  read  with  much  attention,  while  Jekyl  pro- 
eeeded, — '*  He  has  written  to  procure  these  evidences  from  the  person  with 
whom  they  are  deposited." 

'*  We  shall  see  what  they  are  like  when  they  arrive,"  said  Lord  Ethering- 
ton ;  *'  they  come  by  post,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Yes ;  and  may  be  immediately  expected,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Well  —  he  is  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house  at  least,"  said  Lord 
Etherington ;  **  and  I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lagged  for  forgery, 
which  I  suppose  will  be  the  end  of  his  bolstering  up  an  unsubstantial  plea 
by  fabricated  documents — I  shoAld  like  to  see  these  papers  he  talks  of." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  Tyrrel's  allegation  is,  that  you  have  leen 
them ;  and  that  copies,  at  least,  were  made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your 
possession  —  such  is  his  averment." 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  "  so  far  as  he  pretends  I  know  of 
(vach  papers.  I  consider  the  whole  story  as  froth  —  foam  —  fudge,  or  what- 
ever is  most  unsubstantial.  It  will  prove  such  when  the  papers  appear,  if 
indeed  thev  ever  will  appear.  The  whole  is  a  bully  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  I  wonder  at  thee,  Jekyl,  for  being  so  thirsty  after  syllabub,  that  you  can 
swallow  such  whipt  cream  as  that  stuff  amounts  to.  No,  no  —  I  know  my 
advantage,  and  shall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts  bleed.  As  for 
these  papers,  I  recollect  now  that  my  agent  talked  of  copies  of  some  manu- 
scripts having  been  sent  him,  but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming; 
and  I'll  bet  the  long  odds  that  they  never  are  —  mere  fabri^sationa— if  1 
thought  otherwise,  would  I  not  tell  you  ?" 
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**  Certainly,  I  hope  jou  would,  my  lord/'*  said  Jekyl ;  "  ff  r  1  see  oc 
chmoe  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless  I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy  yoor 
ocnfidence." 

**  You  do — ^ou  do,  my  friend/'  said  Etherington,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand ;  "  and  since  I  must  consider  your  present  negotiation  as  failed,  I 
must  devise  some  other  mode  of  settling  with  this  mad  and  troublesome 
fellow." 

**  No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and  with  much  emphasis. 

"  None — ^none — none,  by  Heaven !  — ^Why,  thou  suspicious  wretch,  must 
I  swear,  to  quell  your  scruples  ?  —  On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
•f  we  are  not  on  decent  terms." 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both  your  characters  if  yoo 
oould  brine  that  to  pass,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  and  if  you  are  serious  in 
wishing  it,  1  will  endeavour  to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes  to  the  Well  or 
to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly  ridiculous  to  make  a  scene.'' 

"  True,  true ;  find  him  out,  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  persuade  him  how  foolish 
it  will  be  to  bring  our  family  quarrels  out  before  strangers,  and  for  their 
amusement  They  shall  see  the  two  bears  can  meet  without  biting. — Go-^ 
go  —  I  will  follow  you  instantly  —  go,  and  remember  you  have  my  Aill  and 
exclusive  confidence.— Go,  half-bred,  startling  fool !"  he  coutinued,  the  Instant 
Jekyl  had  left  the  room,  "  with  just  spirits  enough  to  ensure  your  own  ruin, 
by  hurrying  you  into  what  you  are  not  up  to.  Sut  he  has  character  in  the 
world — ^is  brave — and  one  of  those  whose  countenances  gives  a  fair  face  to 
a  doubtful  business.  He  is  my  creature,  too  —  I  have  boueht  and  paid  for 
him,  and  it  would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make  use  of  nim — But  as  to 
confidence  —  no  confidence,  honest  Hal,  beyond  that  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  If  I  wanted  a  confidant,  here  comes  a  better  than  thou  by  half-^ 
Solmes  has  no  scruples — he  will  always  give  me  money's  worth  of  seal  and 
secrecy /or  money. 

His  lordship's  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the  apartment,  a  grave,  civil- 
looking  man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  dark,  thought 
ful  eye,  slow,  and  sparing  of  speech,  and  sedulously  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  bis  situation. 

"  Solmes,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  and  then  stopped  short. 

"  My  lord  " — There  was  a  pause ;  and  when  Lora  Etherington  had  again 
said,  **  Solmes  I"  and  his  valet  had  answered,  "Your  lordship,"  there  was 
a  second  pause;  until  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  "Oh!  I  remem- 
ber what  I  wished  to  say  —  it  was  about  the  course  of  post  here.  It  is  not 
very  regular,  I  believe  ?" 

'*  Regular  enough,  my  lord,  so  far  as  concerns  this  place  —  the  people  in 
the  AuTtoun  do  not  get  their  letters  in  course." 

"And  why  not,  Solmes  ?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  The  old  woman  who  keeps  the  little  inn  there,  my  lord,  is  on  bad  terms 
with  the  post-mistress — the  one  will  not  send  for  the  letters,  and  the  other 
will  not  despatch  them  to  the  village ;  so,  betwixt  them,  they  are  some- 
times lost,  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the  General  Postoffice." 

"  I  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which  I  expect  in  a  few 
days  —  it  should  have  been  here  already,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  arrive  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  week  —  it  is  from  that  formal  ass,  Trueman  the  quaker, 
who  addresses  me  by  my  Christian  and  family  name,  Francis  Tyrrel.  He 
is  like  enough  to  mistake  the  inn,  too,  and  I  should  be  sorry  it  fell  into 
Monsieur  Martigny's  hands —  I  suppose  you  know  he  is  in  that  neighbour- 
hood 7  —  Look  after  its  safety,  Solmes  —  quietly,  you  understand ;  because 
people  might  put  odd  constructions,  as  if  I  were  wanting  a  letter  which  vrai 
not  my  own." 

"  I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes,  without  exhibiting  the 
^tightest  change  in  his  sallow  countenance,  though  perfectly  cnnprehending 
the  nature  of  the  service  required. 

28 
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"And  here  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the  Earl,  p  liting  into  hn 
▼aiet's  hand  a  bank-bill  or  considerable  value ;  "  and  jon  maj  keep  the 
balance  for  occasional  expenses/' 

This  was  also  fullj  understood  ;  and  Solroes,  too  politic  and  cautious  eves 
to  look  intelligence,  or  acknowledge  gratitude,  made  only  a  bow  of  acquies- 
cence, put  the  note  into  his  pocket-book,  and  assured  his  lordship  that  his 
oomraands  should  be  punctually  attended  to. 

"  There  goes  the  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  my  purpose,"  said  Lore 
Etherington,  ezultingly ;  "no  extorting  of  confidence,  no  aemanding  of  ei 
planations,  no  tearing  off  the  veil  with  which  a  delicate  manoeuvre  is  gazi 
—  nil  excuses  are  received  as  argent  comptant^  provided  only,  that  the  best 
excuse  of  all,  the  argent  comptant  itself,  come  to  recommend  them.  — Yet  I 
will  trust  no  one  —  I  will  out,  like  a  skilful  general,  and  reconnoitre  in 
person." 

With  this  resolution.  Lord  Etherington  put  on  his  surtout  and  cap,  and 
.allying  from  his  apartments,  took  the  way  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which 
also  served  as  post-office  and  circulating  library;  and  being  in  the  very 
oentre  of  the  parade,  (for  so  is  termed  the  broad  terrace  walk  which  leads 
from  the  inn  to  the  Well,)  it  formed  a  convenient  lounging-place  for  news- 
mongers and  idlers  of  every  description. 

The  Earl's  appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation  upon  the  public  pro- 
menade ;  but  whether  it  was  the  suggestion  of  his  own  alarmed  conscience, 
or  that  there  was  some  real  cause  for  the  remark,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
his  reception  was  of  a  more  doubtful  character  than  usual.  His  fine  figure 
and  easy  manners  produced  their  usual  effect,  and  all  whom  he  spoke  to 
received  his  attention  as  an  honour;  but  none  offered,  as  n'ua],  to  unite 
themselves  to  him,  or  to  induce  him  to  join  their  party.  He  seemed  to  be 
looked  on  rather  as  an  object  of  observation  and  attention,  than  as  making 
one  of  the  company ;  and  to  escape  frqm  a  distant  gaae,  which  became 
rather  embarrassing,  he  turned  into  the  little  emporium  of  news  and  lite- 
rature. 

He  entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Penelope  had  finished  reading  some 
verses,  and  was  commenting  upon  them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  Jemme 
MCOHxrUe,  in  possession  of  something  which  no  one  is  to  hear  repeated  oflener 
than  once. 

"  Copy — no  indeed  I"  these  were  the  snatches  which  reached  Lord  Ether- 
ington's  ear,  from  the  group  of  which  her  ladyship  formed  the  centre  — 
"honour  bright  —  I  must  not  betray  poor  Ohatterly  —  besides,  his  lordship 
is  my  friend,  and  a  prrson  of  rank,  you  know  —  so  one  would  not  —  Yon 
have  not  got  the  book,  Mr.  Pott?  —  you  have  not  got  Statins?  —  you  never 
have  any  thing  one  longs  to  see." 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lady — quite  out  of  copies  at  present — I  expect  some  in 
my  next  monthly  parcel," 

"Good  lack,  Mr.  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing  answer,"  said  Lady 
Penelope ;  "  I  believe  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for  the  last  rew  edition  of  the 
Alkoran,  you  would  tell  me  it  was  coming  down  in  your  next  monthly 
parcel." 

"  Can't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  Mr.  Pott ;  "  have  not  seen  the 
work  advertised  yet ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  if  it  is  likely  to  take,  there  will 
be  copies  in  my  next  monthly  parcel." 

"  Mr.  Pott's  supplies  are  always  in  the  pauUo  post  Juturum  tense,"  said 
Mr.  Chatterly,  who  was  just  entering  the  shop. 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Chatterly,  are  you  there  ?"  said  Lady  Penelone ;  "  I  lay  my 
leath  at  your  door  —  I  cannot  find  this  Thebaid,  where  Puiynices  and  bis 
brother " 

"  Hush,  my  lady!  —  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  said  the  pcHical  divine 
tnd  looked  towards  Lord  Etherington.  Lady  Penelope  tooa  the  hint,  and 
was  silent;  but  she  had  said  enough  to  call  up  the  tr<i.7eller  Touchwood 
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who  rmiml  his  head  from  the  newspaper  whioh  ho  was  Btadying,  uid,  with* 
oat  addressing  his  discourse  to  any  one  in  particular,  ejaculau  d,  as  if  in 
acorn  of  Lady  Penelope's  geography — 

**  Poly^ices  ? — Polly  Peachum. — There  is  no  such  place  in  the  Thebais" 
the  Thebais  is  in  Egypt  —  the  mummies  come  from  the  Thebais  —  I  have 
been  in  the  catacombs  —  caves  very  curious  indeed  —  we  were  lapidated  by 
the  natives  —  pebbled  to  some  purpose,  I  give  you  my  word.  My  janisary 
thrashed  a  whole  village  by  way  of  retaliation.'' 

While  he  was  thus  proceeding,  Lord  Etherington,  as  if  in  a  listless  mood, 
was  looking  at  the  letters  which  stood  ranged  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
carrying  on  a  languid  dialogue  with  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  person  ana  manners 
were  not  ill  adapted  to  her  situation,  for  she  was  good-looking,  and  vastly 
fine  and  affected. 

*'  Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find  owner^  Mrs.  Pott?" 

*' Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord  —  it  is  a  great  vexation,  for  we  are 
obliged  to  return  them  to  the  post-office,  and  the  postage  is  charged  against 
tia  if  they  are  lost ;  and  how  can  one  keep  sight  of  them  all  V* 

"  Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs.  Pott  ?"  said  his  lordship,  lowering 
his  tone. 

**  Oh,  fie  I  my  lord,  how  should  I  know  V  answered  Mrs.  Pott,  dropping 
her  voice  to  the  same  cadence. 

**  Oh !  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter^that  has  ever  received  one,  that  is 
-—one  knows  tbem  without  opening — they  are  always  folded  hurriedly  and 
aealed  carefully-— «nd  the  direction  manifests  a  kind  of  tremulous  agitation, 
that  marks  the  state  of  the  writer's  nerves — that  now," — ^pointing  with  his 
■witch  to  a  letter  upon  the  chimney-piece,  "  that  must  be  a  love-letter." 

**  He,  he,  he  I"  giggled  Mrs.  Pott.  "  I  beg  pardon  for  laughing,  my  lord 
«.  .but — he,  be,  he  I— that  is  a  letter  from  one  Bindloose,  the  banker  body, 
to  the  old  woman  Luckie  Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at  the  change-house  in  toe 
Anltoon." 

"  Depend  upon  it  then,  Mrs.  Pott,  that  your  neighbour,  Mrs.  Dods,  has 
got  A  lover  in  Mr.  Bindloose  —  unless  the  banker  has  been  shaking  bands 
with  the  palsy.  Why  do  you  not  forward  her  letter  ?  —  yon  are  very  cruel 
to  keep  it  in  durance  here." 

'*  Me  forward !"  answered  Mrs.  Pott ;  "  the  capemoity,  old,  giming  ale- 
wife,  may  wait  long  enough  or  I  forward  it — She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that 
eome  to  her  by  the  King's  post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking  wi'  the  old 
oarrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-hoase  in  the  neighbourhood,  fiut  the  soli- 
eitor  will  be  about  wi'  her  one  of  these  days." 

*'  Oh  I  you  are  too  cruel — ^you  really  should  send  the  love-letter ;  consider, 
the  older  she  is,  the  poor  soul  has  the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs.  Pott  understood  no  jesting.  She  was 
well  aware  of  our  matron's  inveteracy  against  her  and  her  establishment, 
and  she  resented  it  as  a  placeman  resents  the  efforts  of  a  radical.  She  an- 
swered something  sulkily,  **  That  they  that  loosed  letters  should  have  letters; 
and  neither  Luckie  Dods,  nor  anv  of  her  lodgers,  should  ever  see  the  scrape 
of  a  pen  from  the  St  Ronan's  office,  that  they  did  not  call  for  and  pay  for." 

It  IS  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the  essence  of  the  informal 
tion  which  Lord  Etherington  had  designed  to  extract  by  his  momentary 
flirtation  with  Mrs.  Pott;  for  when,  retreating  as  it  were  from  this  sore 
subject,  she  asked  him,  in  a  pretty  mincing  tone,  to  try  his  skill  in  pointing 
out  another  love-letter,  he  only  answered  carelessly,  "  that  in  order  to  do 
that  he  must  write  her  one ;"  and  leaving  his  confidential  station  by  her 
little  throne,  he  lounged  through  the  narrow  shop,  bowed  slightly  to  Lady 
Penelope  as  be  passed,  and  issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  where  he  saw  a 
spectacle  which  might  have  appalled  a  man  of  less  self-possession  than 
himself. 

•Tnst  as  he  left  the  shop,  little  Miss  Digges  entered  almost  breatUeai, 
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mith  the  emotion  of  impatience  and  of  curiosity,  *'  Oh  la  I  m^  ladT,  what 
do  you  stay  here  for?  —  Mr.  Tyrrel  hae  just  entered  the  other  ena  of  the 
oarade  this  moment,  and  Lord  Etherington  is  walking  that  waj — they  must 
meet  each  other. — O  Lord !  come,  come  away,  and  see  them  meet  I — 1  won- 
der if  they'll  speak — I  hope  thev  won't  fight--Oh  la !  do  come,  zny  lady  1" 

**  I  must  go  with  you,  I  find,''^8aid  Lady  Penelope ;  "  it  is  the  otrangesi 
thing,  my  luve,  that  curiosity  of  yours  about  other  folk's  matters — I  wnder 
what  your  mamma  will  say  to  it." 

"On  I  never  mind  mamma — nobody  minds  her — ^papa,  nor  nobodj — ^Do 
come,  dearest  Lady  Pen,  or  I  will  run  away  by  myself. — ^Mr.  Ohatterlj,  do 
make  her  come  I" 

'* I  must  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "or  I  shall  have  a  pretty 
account  of  you." 

But,  notwit^tanding  this  rebuke,  and  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
people  of  quality  ought  never  to  seem  in  a  hurry,  L&dy  Penelope,  with  each 
of  her  satellites  as  she  could  hastily  collect  around  her,  tripped  along  the 
parade  with  unusual  haste,  in  sympathy,  doubtless,  with  Miss  Digges's 
oariosity,  as  her  ladyship  declared  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

Our  friend,  the  traveller,  had  also  caught  up  Miss  Digges's  information ; 
and,  breaking  off  abruptly  an  account  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  had 
been  naturally  introduced  by  the  mention  of  the  Tbebais,  and  echoing  the 
fair  alarmist's  words,  "  hope  they  won't  fight,"  he  rushed  upon  the  parade, 
and  bustled  along  as  hara  as  his  sturdy  supporters  could  carry  hinu  J£ 
the  gravity  of  the  traveller,  and  the  delicacy  of  Lady  Penelope,  were  ear- 
prised  into  unwonted  haste  from  their  eagerness  to  witness  the  meeting  of 
Tyrrel  and  Lord  Etherington,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  deconim  of 
the  rest  of  the  company  was  a  slender  restraint  on  their  curiosity,  and  that 
they  hurried  to  be  present  at  the  expected  scene,  with  the  alacrity  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fancy  hastening  to  a  set-to. 

In  truth,  though  the  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to  those  who  expected 
dire  conclusions,  it  was,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  interesting  to  those  spec- 
tators who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  language  of  suppressed  passion,  be- 
traying itself  at  the  moment  when  the  parties  are  most  desirous  to  conceal  it. 

Tyrrel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterers  so  soon  as  be  entered  the 

Eubiic  walk  ;  and  their  number  was  now  so  much  reinforced,  that  he  saw 
imself  with  pain  and  displeasure  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  crowd  who  watched 
hid  motions.  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk  were  the  first  to  bustle 
through  it,  and  to  address  him  with  as  much  politeness  as  they  could  com- 
mand. 

'*  Servant,  sir,"  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  reconciliation,  ungloved.  **  Servant — sorry  that  any  thing  should 
have  happened  between  us  —  very  sorry,  on  my  word." 

"  No  more  need  be  said,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  *'  the  whole  is  forgotten." 

'*  Very  handsome,  indecd^-quite  the  civil  thing — ^hope  to  meet  you  ofYen, 
ir." — And  here  the  knight  was  silent. 

Meanwhile  the  more  verbose  Captain  proceeded,  '*  Och,  py  Cot,  and  it 
was  an  awfu'  mistake,  and  I  could  draw  tne  penknife  across  my  finger  for 
having  written  the  word. — By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it  till  I  scratched  a 
hole  in  the  paper.— Och  1  that  I  should  live  to  do  an  uncivil  thing  by  a  gen- 
tleman that  bad  got  himself  bit  in  an  honourable  affair !  But  you  should 
have  written,  my  dear ;  for  how  the  devil  could  we  guess  that  yon  were  so 
well  provided  in  quarrels,  that  you  had  to  settle  two  in  one  da^  V 

'I  I  was  hurt  in  an  uneznected — an  accidental  manner,  Captain  MaoT'irk. 
I  did  not  write,  because  tnere  was  something  in  my  circumstanoes  at  the 
moment  which  required  secrecy ;  but  I  was  resolved,  the  instant  I  reco* 
rered,  to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your  good  opinion." 

"Och!  and  you  have  done  that,"  said  the  Captain,  nodding  sagaciously, 
'  for  Captain  Jekyl,  who  is  a  fine  child,  has  put  us  all  up  to  your  SoBf«ars 
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bla  conduct. — TImj  are  pretty  boys,  these  guardsmen,  though  they  may  plajr 
a  little  fine  sometimes,  and  think  more  of  themselves  than  peradventure 
they  need  for  to  do,  in  comparison  with  us  of  the  line. — But  he  let  us  know 
all  about  it — and,  though  he  said  not  a  word  of  a  certain  fine  lord,  with  his 
footpad,  and  his  hurt,  and  what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to  lay  that  and 
that  together.  —  And  if  the  law  would  not  right  you,  and  there  wc*e  bad 
words  between  you,  why  should  not  two  gentlemen  right  themselves  ?  And 
as  to  your  being  kinsmen,  why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to  each  other  l**re 
men  of  honour?  Only,  some  say  you  are  father's  sons,  and  that  is  some* 
thing  too  near.  —  I  had  once  thoughts  of  calling  out  my  uncle  Dougal  ray< 
self,  for  there  is  no  sayine  where  the  line  should  be  drawn ;  but  I  thought. 
on  the  whole,  there  should  be  no  fighting,  as  there  is  no  marriage,  within 
the  foi  bidden  degrees.  As  for  first  cousins — Wheugh  I — that's  all  fair — ^fire 
away,  Flanigan  I — But  here  is  my  lord,  just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of  the  first 
head,  and  the  whole  herd  behind  him." 

T^rrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  officious  companions,  his  com- 
plexion rapidly  changing  into  various  shades,  like  that  of  one  who  forces 
nimself  to  approach  and  touch  some  animal  or  reptile  for  which  he  enter- 
tains that  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  was  anciently  ascribed  to 
constitutional  antipathy.  This  appearance  of  constraint  put  upon  himself, 
with  the  changes  which  it  produced  on  his  face,  was  calculated  to  prejudice 
him  somewhat  in  the  opinion  of  the  spectators,  when  compared  with  the 
steady,  stately,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  easy  demeanour  of  the  Earl  of  Ether* 
ington,  who  was  equal  to  any  man  in  England  in  the  difficult  art  of  putting 
a  good  countenance  on  a  bad  cause.  lie  met  Tyrrel  with  an  air  as  unem- 
barrassed, as  it  was  cold ;  and,  while  he  paid  the  courtesy  of  a  formal  and 
distant  salutation,  he  said  aloud,  *'  I  presume,  Mr.  Tyrrel  de  Martigny,  that, 
since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  avoid  this  awkward  meeting,  you  are  dis- 
posed to  remember  our  family  connection  so  far  as  to  avoid  making  sport 
for  the  good  company  ?" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  passion,  Mr.  Bulmer,"  replied 
Tyrrel,  "  if  you  can  assure  yourself  against  the  consequences  of  your  own.'' 

*'  I  am  glad  o§  that,"  said  the  Earl,  with  the  same  composure,  but  sinking 
his  voice  so  as  only  to  be  heard  by  Tyrrell ;  "  and  as  we  may  not  again  in 
a  hurry  hold  any  communication  together,  I  take  the  freedom  to  remind  you, 
that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of  accommodation  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Jekyl." 

**  It  was  inadmissible,"  said  Tyrrel — *'  altogether  inadmissible — both  from 
reasons  which  you  may  guess,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail.  —  I 
sent  you  a  proposition,  think  of  it  well." 

**  I  will,'^ replied  Lord  Etherington,  '*when  I  shall  see  it  supported  by 
those  alleged  proofs,  which  I  do  not  believe  ever  had  existence." 

*'  Your  conscience  holds  another  language  from  your  tongue,"  said  Tyr- 
rel ;  "  but  I  disclaim  reproaches,  and  decline  altercation.  I  will  let  Captain 
Jekyl  know  when  I  have  received  the  papers,  which,  you  say,  are  essential 
to  your  forming  an  opinion  on  my  proposal.  '  In  the  meanwhile,  do  not 
think  to  deceive  me.  I  am  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  watching  and  de- 
feating your  machinations ;  and,  while  I  live,  be  assured  they  shall  never 
succeed.  And  now,  sir— or  my  lord — for  the  titles  are  in  your  choice — fare 
you  well." 

**  Hold  a  little,"  said  Lord  Etherington.  "  Since  we  are  condemned  to 
■hock  each  other's  eyes,  it  is  fit  the  good  company  should  know  what  they 
are  to  think  of  us.  You  are  a  philosopher,  and  do  not  value  the  opinion 
of  the  public  —  a  poor  worldling  like  me  is  desirous  to  stand  fair  with  it. 
Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  ^'  Mr.  Winterblossom,  Captain 
MacTurk,  Mr.  —  what  is  his  name,  Jekyl?  —  Ay,  Micklehen  —  You  have,  I 
believe,  all  some  notion,  that  this  gentleman,  my  near  relation,  and  I,  have 
some  v^decided  claims  on  each  other,  which  prevent  our  livine  upon  good 
temiB.    We  do  act  mean,  however,  to  disturb  you  with  our  family  quarrelis 
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and,  fot  my  ovu  part,  while  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  or  whatever  be  may 
please  to  ca.l  hiuiselt,  remains  a  member  of  this  company,  my  behaviour  to 
Dim  will  be  the  same  as  to  any  stranger  who  may  have  that  advantage.  — > 
Oood  morrow  to  you,  sir — Good  morning,  gentlemen — ^we  all  meet  at  dinner, 
as  asnal. — Come,  Jekyl." 

So  saying,  he  took  Jekyl  bv  the  arm,  and,  gently  ex cricating  himself  from 
the  sort  of  crowd,  walked  oil,  leaving  most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in 
his  favour,  by  the  ease  and  apparent  reasonableness  of  his  demeanour. 
Sounds  of  deprecation,  forming  themselves  indistinctly  into  something  like 
the  words,  '*  my  eye,  and  Betty  Martin,"  did  issue  from  the  neckcloth  of  Sir 
Bingo,  but  they  were  not  much  attended  to ;  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  quicksighted  gentry  at  the  Well,  that  the  Baronet's  feelings 
towards  the  noble  Earl  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  displayed  bv  Lady 
Binks,  and  that,  though  ashamed  to  testify,  or  perhaps  incapable  of  feeling, 
any  anxious  degree  of  jealousy,  his  temper  had  been  for  some  time  consi- 
derably uj^n  the  fret ;  a  circumstance  concerning  which  his  fair  moiety  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  give  herself  any  concern. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  onward  with  his  oonfidant, 
in  the  full  triumph  of  successful  genius. 

'*  You  see,"  he  said,  "  Jekyl,  that  I  can  turn  a  comer  with  any  man  in 
England.  It  was  a  proper  blunder  of  yours,  that  you  must  extricate  ^e 
fellow  from  the  mist  which  accident  had  flung  around  him  —  you  might  as 
well  have  published  the  story  of  our  rencontre  at  once,  for  every  one  can 
g^uess  it,  by  laying  time,  place,  and  circumstance  together;  but  never  trouble 
'your  brains  ror  a  justinoation.  You  marked  how  I  assumed  my  natural 
superiority  over  him — ^towered  up  in  the  full  pride  of  legitimacy — silenced 
him,  even  where  the  good  company  most  do  congregate.  This  will  go  to 
Mowbray  through  his  agent,  and  will  put  him  still  madder  on  my  alliance. 
I  know  he  looks  jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady — ^the  dasher 
yonder — nothing  makes  a  man  sensible  of  the  value  of  an  opportunity,  but 
the  chance  of  losing  it." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of  Miss  Mowbray !"  said 
Jekyl ;  "  and  take  Tyrr^Vs  ofier,  if  he  has  the  means  of  mitking  it  good." 

'*  Ay,  if — if.  But  I  am  Quite  sure  he  has  no  such  rights  as  he  pretends 
to,  and  that  his  papers  are  ail  a  deception. — ^Why  do  you  put  your  eye  upon 
me  as  fixed  as  iryou  were  searching  out  some  wonderful  secret?" 

*'  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  boTia  Jide  belief  respecting 
these  documents,"  said  Jekyl,  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  unem- 
barrassed air  of  his  friend. 

"Why,  thou  most  suspicious  of  coxcombs,"  said  Etherington,  "what  the 
devil  would  you  have  me  say  to  you  7  —  Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  say,  prove  a 
negative  ?  or,  is  it  not  very  possible,  that  such  things  may  exist,  though  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them?  All  I  can  say  is,  that  of  all  men  Fam 
the  most  interested  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  documents ;  and,  therefore, 
certainly  will  not  admit  of  it,  unless  1  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  being 
produced ;  nor  then  either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same  time  well  assured  of 
their  authenticity." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl; 
"but  still  I  think  if  you  can  cut  out  with  your  earldom,  and  your  noble 
hereditary  estate,  I  would,  in  your  case,  pitch  Nettlewood  to  the  devil." 

"  Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ;  but  you  took  care  to 
have  the  spending  of  it  first.  What  would  you  give  for  such  an  opportunity 
pf  piecing  your  fortunes  by  marriage?  —  Confess  the  truth." 

**  I  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  "in  my  present  circumstances; 
mit  if  they  were  what  toey  have  been,  I  should  despise  an  estate  that  was 
to  be  held  by  petticoat  tenure,  especially  when  the  lady  of  the  manor  was 
a  sickly  fantastic  eirl,  that  hated  me,  as  this  Miss  Mow^r^y  has  tli  <  b«d 
iMte  to  hate  you." 
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**  Umph — sickly? — no,  no,  sho  is  not  sickly — sbe  is  as  healthy  as  any 
eno  in  constitution — and,  on  my  word,  I  think  her  paleness  only  reitders 
her  more  interesting.  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she  might  have 
rivalled  one  of  Ciuiuva's  finest  statues/' 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  indifferent  to  you  —  you  do  not  love  her,"  said  Jeky] 

**  She  is  any  thing  but  indifferent  to  me,''  said  the  Earl ;  "  she  becomes 
daily  more  interesting — for  her  dislike  piques  me ;  and  besides,  she  has  th« 
insolence  openly  to  defy  and  contemn  me  liefore  her  brother,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world.  I  have  a  kind  of  loving  hatred  —  a  sort  of  hatins 
love  for.  her ;  in  short,  tliinking  upon  her  is  like  trying  to  read  a  riddle,  and 
makes  one  make  quite  as  many  blunders,  and  talk  just  as  much  nonsense. 
If  ever  I  have  the  opportunity,  I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  airs." 

"  What  airs  ?"  said  Jekyl. 

*'Nay,  the  devil  niav  describe  them,  for  I  cannot;  but,  for  example  — 
Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on  her  receiving  me,  or  I  should  rather  say 
on  her  appearing  when  I  viKit  Shaws-CiiHtlc,  one  would  think  her  invention 
has  toiled  in  discovering  different  ways  of  showing  want  of  respect  to  me, 
and  dislike  to  my  presence.  Instead  of  dressing  herself  as  a  lady  should, 
especially  on  such  occasions,  she  chooses  some  fantastic,  or  old-fashioned, 
or  negligent  bedizening,  which  makes  her  at  least  look  odd,  if  it  cannot 
make  ner  ridiculous  —  such  triple  tiaras  of  various-coloured  gauze  on  her 
head  —  such  pieces  of  old  tapestry,  I  think,  instead  of  shawls  and  pelisses 
— -  such  thick-soled  shoes  —  such  tan-leather  gloves  —  mercy  upon  us,  Hal, 
the  very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive  mad  a  whole  conclave  of  mil- 
liners !  Then  her  postures  are  so  strange — she  does  so  stoop  and  lollop,  as 
the  women  call  it,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms — were  the  goddess 
of  grace  to  look  down  on  her,  it  would  put  her  to  flight  for  ever !" 

**And  you  are  willing  to  make  this  awkward,  ilMressed,  unmannered 
dowdy,  your  Countess,  Etherin^ton ;  you,  for  whose  critical  eye  half  the 
town  dress  themselves?"  said  Jekyl. 

"  It  is  all  a  trick,  Hal — all  an  assumed  character  to  get  rid  of  me,  to  dis- 
gust me,  to  baflle  me  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  had  so  easily.  The  brother  is 
driven  to  despair — he  bites  bis  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes  signs,  which  she 
always  takes  up  at  cross-purpose.  I  hope  he  beats  her  after  I  go  away ; 
there  would  be  a  touch  of  consolation,  were  one  but  certain  of  that." 

**  A  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present  feelings  might  lead  the 
lady  to  judge  what  she  may  expect  after  wedlock.  But,"  added  Jek^l, 
**  cannot  you,  so  skilful  in  fathoming  every  mood  of  the  female  mind,  divine 
•ome  mode  of  engaging  her  in  conversation  ?" 

*'  Conversation !"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  why,  ever  since  the  shock  of  my 
fir^t  appearance  was  surmounted,  she  has  contrived  to  vote  me  a  nonentity; 
and  that  she  may  annihilate  me  completely,  she  has  chosen,  of  all  occupa- 
tions, that  of  working  a  stocking !  From  what  cursed  old  antediluvian,  who 
lived  before  the  invention  of  spinning-jennies,  she  learned  this  craft,  Heaven 
only  knows ;  but  there  sbe  sits,  with  her  work  pinned  to  her  knee — not  the 
pretty  taper  silk  fabric,  with  which  Jeannette  of  Amiens  coquetted,  while 
Tristram  Shandy  was  observing  her  progress ;  but  a  huge  worsted  bag,  do- 
■igned  for  some  fiat-footed  old  pauper,  with  heels  like  an  elephant  —  And 
there  she  squats,  counting  all  the  stitches  as  she  works,  and  refusing  to 
■peak,  or  listen,  or  look  up,  under  pretence  that  it  disturbs  her  calcula- 
Uon  I" 

'*  An  elegant  occupation,  truly,  and  I  wonder  it  does  not  work  a  cure  upon 
her  noble  admirer,"  said  Jekyl. 

**  Confound  her — no— she  shall  not  trick  me.  And  then  amid  this  affec- 
tation of  vulgar  stolidity,  there  break  out  such  sparkles  of  exultation,  when 
she  thinks  she  has  succeeded  in  baffling  her  brother,  and  in  phiguing  me, 
that,  by  my  faith,  Hal,  I  could  not  tell,  were  it  at  my  option,  whether  to 
or  to  cuff  her  " 
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*'  Yoa  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange  affair,  then  V  said  Jekrl. 

'*0n— on — on,  my  boy! — Clara  and  Nettlewood  for  eTFirl"  answered  the 
Earl.  "  Besides,  this  brother  of  hers  provokes  me  too  —  he  does  not  do  for 
me  half  what  he  might  —  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  stands  on  point  of 
honour,  forsooth,  this  broken-down  horse-jockey,  who  swallowed  .my  twt 
thousand  pounds  as  a  pointer  would  a  pat  of  butter.  I  can  see  he  wishes 
to  play  fast  and  loose — has  some  suspicions,  like  tou,  Hal,  upon  the  strenetb 
of  my  right  to  my  father's  titles  and  estate,  as  ii  with  the  tithe  of  the  Net> 
tlewood  property  alone,  I  would  not  be  too  good  a  match  for  one  of  hia 
beggarly  family.  He  must  scheme,  forsooth,  this  half-baked  Scotch  cake  1 
—  He  must  hold  off  and  on,  and  be  cautious,  and  wait  the  result,  and  try 
eonclusions  with  me,  this  lump  of  oatmeal  dough ! — I  am  much  tempted  to 
make  an  example  of  him  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings." 

**  Why,  this  is  yengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said  Jekyl ;  "yet  I  give  tip 
the  brother  to  you ;  he  is  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  deserves  a  lesson.  But 
I  would  fain  intercede  for  the  sister." 

'*We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Earl;  and  then  suddenly,  "I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Hal ;  her  caprices  are  so  diverting,  that  I  sometimes  think  out  of  mere 
contradiction,  I  almost  love  her ;  at  least,  if  she  would  but  clear  old  scores, 
and  forget  one  unlucky  prank  of  mine,  it  should  be  her  own  fault  if  I  did 
not  make  her  a  happy  woman." 
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A  DEATB-BBD. 

It  oooMt— it  wriofB  me  in  my  parting  hoot. 
The  livg-hkl  crime— the  well-diwuiied  g^ilt. 
Brinf  me  some  holy  pnctil  to  lay  the  spectre  f 

Ou>  Plat. 

Trb  general  expectation  of  the  company  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
pacific  termination  of  the  meeting  betwixt  the  Earl  of  Etnerington  and 
Tyrrel,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  created  so  deep  a  sensation.  It  had 
been  expected  that  some  appalling  scone  would  have  taken  place ;  instead 
of  which,  each  party  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  sullen  neutrality,  and  leave 
the  war  to  be  earned  on  by  their  lawyers.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  cause  was  removed  out  of  the  courts  of  &llona  into  that  of 
Themis ;  and  although  the  litigants  continued  to  inhabit  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  once  or  twice  met  at  the  public  walks  or  public  table,  they 
took  no  notice  of  each  other,  farther  than  by  exchanging  on  such  occasions 
a  grave  and  distant  bow. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  people  ceased  to  take  interest  in  a 
feud  so  coldly  conducted ;  and  if  they  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to 
wonder  that  both  the  parties  should  persevere  in  residing  near  the  Spaw, 
and  in  chilling,  with  their  unsocial  behaviour,  a  party  met  together  for  the 
purposes  of  health  and  amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  however  painful  their  occsfdonal 
meetings  might  be,  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  remain  in  each  other's 
Kieighbourhood  —  Lord  Etherington  to  conduct  his  design  upon  Miss  Mow- 
bray, Tyrrel  to  disconcert  his  plan,  if  possible,  and  both  to  await  the  answer 
which  should  be  returned  by  the  house  in  London,  who  were  depoffitariea 
of  the  papers  left  by  the  late  Earl. 

Jekyl,  anxious  to  assist  hi«  friend  as  much  as  possible,  made  iu  thb  meao 
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time  a  Tisit  to  old  Toachwood  at  the  Aultoun,  expecting  to  find  him  as  com* 
municative  as  he  bad  formerly  been  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  betwi^f. 
the  brothers,  and  trusting  to  discover,  by  dint  of  address,  whence  he  had 
derived  his  information  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  noble  house  of  Ether 
ington.  But  the  confidence  which  he  had  been  induced  to  expect  on  th» 
part  of  the  old  traveller  was  not  reposed.  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pmto,  ns  the 
£arl  called  him,  had  changed  his  mind,  or  was  not  in  the  vein  of  <v[>mmu- 
nication.  The  only  proof  of  his  confidence  worth  mentioning,  was  his 
imparting  to  the  young  officer  a  valuable  receipt  for  concocting  curry-l 
powder. 

Jekvl  was  therefore  reduced  to  believe  that  Touchwood,  who  appeared  all 
bis  life  to  be  a  great  intermeddler  in  other  people's  mutters,  had  puzzled 
out  the  information  which  be  appeared  to  possess  of  Lord  Ethonngton's 
affairs,  through  some  of  those  obscure  sources  whence  very  important  se- 
crets do  frequently,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  those  whom  they 
concern,  escape  to  the  public.  He  thought  this  the  more  likely,  as  Touch- 
wood was  by  no  means  critically  nice  in  his  society,  but  was  observed  to 
converse  as  readily  with  a  gjentfeman's  gentleman,  as  with  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  belonged,  and  with  a  lady's  attendant,  as  with  the  lady  herself. 
He  that  will  stoop  to  this  sort  of  society,  who  is  fond  of  tattle,  being  at  the 
same  time  disposed  to  pay  some  consideration  for  gratification  of  his  curi- 
osity, and  not  over  scrupulous  respecting  its  accuracy,  may  always  com- 
mand a  great  quantity  of  private  anecdrce.  Captain  Jekyl  naturally  enough 
eoncluded,  that  this  busy  old  man  berame  in  some  degree  master  of  other 
people's  affairs  by  such  correspond jnces  as  these;  and  ho  could  himself 
bear  witness  to  his  success  in  cross-examination,  as  he  had  been  surprised 
into  an  avowal  of  the  rencontre  between  the  brothers,  by  an  insidious  ob- 
servation of  the  said  Touchwood.  He  reported,  therefore,  to  the  £arl,  after 
this  interview,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  much 
on  the  subject  of  the  traveller,  who,  though  he  had  become  acquainted,  by 
some  means  or  other,  .with  some  leading  facts  of  his  remarkable  history, 
only  possessed  them  in  a  broken,  confused,  and  desultory  manner,  insomuch, 
that  ne  seemed  to  doubt  wi^ether  the  parties  in  the  expected  lawsuit  were 
brothers  or  cousins,  and  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  tne  facts  on  which  it 
was  to  be  founded. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  iclaircissement  on  the  subject  of  Touch- 
wood, that  Lord  Etherington  dropped  as  usual  into  the  bookseller's  shop, 
cot  his  papers,  and  skimming  his  eye  over  the  shelf  on  which  lay,  till  called 
tor,  the  postponed  letters,  destined  for  the  Aultoun,  saw  with  a  beating 
heart  the  smart  post-mistress  toss  amongst  them,  with  an  air  of  sovereign 
contempt,  a  pretty  lar^  packet,  addressed  to  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esq.  ka.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes,  as  if  conscious  that  even  to  have  looked  on  this  impor- 
tant parcel  might  engender  ^me  suspicion  of  his  purpose,  or  intimate  the 
deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  contents  of  the  missive  which  was  so 
Slightly  treated  by  his  friend  Mrs.  Pott.  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  entered,  with  her  eternal  pen- 
dante,  the  little  Miss  Digges. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — Has  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  been 
down  this  morning? — Do  vou  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott?" 
were  questions  which  the  lettered  lady  eagerly  huddled  on  the  back  of  each 
dther,  scarcely  giving  time  to  the  lady  of  letters  to  return  a  decided  negative 
•0  all  and  each  of  them. 

**  Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about — was  not  coming  there  this  morning — his 
servant  had  just  called  for  letters  and  papers,  and  announced  as  much." 

"  Good  Heaven  I  how  unfortunate !"  said  Lady  Penelope,  with  a  deep 
f igh,  and  sinking  down  on  one  of  the  little  sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shockins 
desolation,  which  called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his  good 
w^man,  the  first  uncorking  a  small  phial  of  salts,  for  he  was  a  pharmaoc^ 
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polist  aa  ^}I1  «8  %  vender  of  literature  and  transmitter  of  letters,  and  the 
other  hastfnin)^  fir  a  glass  of  water.  A  strong  temptation  thrilled  from 
JiOrd  Etheringtf*n's  eyes  to  his  finger-ends.  Two  steps  might  have  brought 
bim  within  arm's-length  of  the  unwatched  packet,  on  the  contents  of  which, 
in  all  probability,  rested  the  hope  and  claims  of  his  rival  in  honour  and 
fortune ;  and,  in  the  general  confusion,  was  it  impossible  to  possess  himself 
of  it  unobserved  7  But  no— no— no — the  attempt  was  too  dreadfully  dan- 
gerous  to  be  risked ;  and,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  be  felt  as 
if  he  was  incurring  suspicion  by  suffering  Lady  Penelope  to  play  off  her 
airs  of  affected  distress  and  anxiety,  without  seeming  to  take  that  interest 
in  them  which  her  rank  at  least  might  be  supposed  to  demand.  Stung  with 
this  apprehension,  ho  hastened  to  express  himself  so  anxiously  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  demonstrate  so  busily  his  wish  to  assist  her  ladyship,  that  he 
presently  stood  committed  a  great  deal  farther  than  he  had  intended.  Lady 
Penelope  was  infinitely  obliged  to  his  lordship — indeed,  it  was  her  character 
in  general  not  to  permit  herself  to  be  overcome  by  circumstances ;  but  some- 
thing had  happened,  so  strange,  so  embarrassing,  so  melancholy,  that  she 
owned  it  had  quite  overcome  her  —  notwithstanding,  she  had  at  all  times 
piqued  herself  on  supporting  her  own  distresses,  better  than  she  was  able 
to  suppress  her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of  others. 

"Could  he  be  of  any  use?''  Lord  Etherington  asked.  "She  had  inqaired 
for  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  —  his  servant  was  at  her  ladyship's  service, 
if  she  chose  to  send  to  command  his  attendance." 

**  Oh  !  no,  no  I"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  dare  say,  my  dear  lord,  yon  will 
answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal  better  than  Mr.  Mowbray  —  that  is,  pro- 
vided you  are  a  Justice  of  Peace." 

"  A  Justice  of  Peace !"  said  Lord  Etherington,  much  surprised  ;  "  I  am 
in  the  commission  unquestionably,  but  not  for  any  Scotch  county." 

**0h,  that  does  not  signify,"  said  Lady  Penelope;  '*and  if  you  will  trust 
yourself  with  me  a  little  way,  I  will  explain  to  you  bow  yon  can  do  one  of 
the  most  charitable,  and  kind,  and  generous  things  in  the  world." 

Lord  Etherington's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  kindness,  and  gen- 
erosity, was  not  so  exuberant  as  to  prevent  Ms  devising  some  means  for 
evading  Lady  Penelope's  request,  when,  looking  through  the  sash-door,  he 
bad  a  distant  glance  of  his  servant  Solmes  approaching  the  Post-office. 

I  have  heani  of  a  sheep-stealer  who  had  rendered  his  dog  so  skilful  an 
accomplice  in  his  nefarious  traffic,  that  he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit 
acts  ot  felony  by  himself,  and  had  even  contrived  to  impress  on  the  poor  cur 
the  caution  that  he  should  not,  on  such  occasions,  seem  even  to  recognise 
his  master,  if  they  met  accidentally.*  Apparently,  Lord  Etherington  con- 
ducted himself  upon  a  similar  principle ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  a  glimpse  of 

*  Them  were  Mvenil  inRtnncfw  of  this  dexterity,  bat  especially  ihoM  which  noroired  in  the  rvlebrated 
cane  of  MuniiHoo  iihI  Millur  in  1773  Thebe  (lenutiiii,  a  HlKjep-farnier  »dJ  his  slieplienl,  MUled  lu  the  vale  of 
Tweed,  conitiienoed  and  carried  un  for  some  time  au  ezteiuuve  svstem  of  devastation  on  the  florks  of  their 
neiehrniurM.    A  di«  beloiixinic  to  Millar  was  so  well  trained,  that  he  had  only  to  show  him  during  the  day  the 

Eurrel  of  siieeii  winch  he  deKired  tu  have  ;  and  when  disniisMnl  at  nixht  fur  the  purpoae,  Yurruw  «-ent  nchl 
I  the  poiiture  where  the  flock  had  fed.  and  earned  olT  the  qoaatity  nhown  ui  him.  He  then  drttve  tbcni 
before  liiiii  by  the  most  secret  paths  to  MurdMnn's  farm,  whore  the  dnihmieat  master  and  servant  wem  m 
readiness  lo  receive  the  booty  Two  thincs  were  remarkable.  Tn  ihe  Unit  plane,  that  if  the  dog,  wbon  ifaos 
disbooeMily  emploved.  uciouny  met  his  master,  he  observed  rreat  caaiton  in  reoufpiizinr  him,  as  if  h«  had 
been  afraid  of  bhiigiiif  liim  under  tiaapicion ;  secotidly.  that  lie  »howe«J  a  distinct  dense  inat  the  illanJ  liana' 
actions  ill  whicli  he  was  enraged  were  tint  of  a  uiiture  tu  endure  davlifiit  I'he  sheep  which  he  wm  directed 
to  drive,  were  often  relnciaiit  to  leave  their  own  pustoros,  and  sometiniea  the  iniervealioo  of  rivers  and 
other  otwtnc'les  made  their  profreS!<  peculiarly  difficult.  On  kuch  oorasiims.  Yarrow  continued  his  edforu  tc 
drive  hs  plunder  forward,  until  the  day  tie<nn  tu  dawn.  a  sirnal  whicti.  he  coureived,  rendered  it  nacje»ary 
f(»r  liiro  to  desert  his  spo:l.  and  slink  homeward  by  n  circuitous  nia<l.  It  is  ffencrally  said  this  nroomplisbad 
d<Mr  was  linnired  alone  with  lus  master;  but  the  tniih  is,  he  survived  him  Inii^.in  the  s'^rrioa  of  a  nan  m 
l^iihen,  yet  was  said  aftervrards  Ui  have  shown  little  of  tbe  wonderful  instinct  ezhibiteu  in  the  aervMs  ci 
Millar.  ^   - 

Another  instance  of  similar  sagacity,  a  fHend  of  mine  dismvered  in  a  beaatiful  little  spaniel  which  he  had 

f>urcha!M*il  from  a  deuier  to  the  canine  race.  Wlieii  Un  entered  a  shop,  he  was  not  looic  lu  ohservioit  >  hat  ha 
ittle  ctiriipiiiiion  niadi'  it  a  rule  to  follow  at  S4»iiie  uiwituI.  and  to  ostranee  itself  from  nis  master  som||haf 
lo  appear  uiiatiy  uiirunnecied  with  him  And  when  he  leA  the  shop,  it  was  the  ng'n  rustom  t.  wvttm 
hehind  him  till  it  could  find  opportunity  of  seizing  a  pair  of  chives,  or  silk  stnctfima.  or  »4iie  ti«Mt 
pnipeny.  which  i  *^roof  it  tu  iu  master.    I'he  poor  f«llow  pmtiably  saved  its  hfis  by  fidbnr  mto  I  e  h«s  ii  aF 
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hU  fcgent,  thaa  he  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  tue  stage  free  fot 
his  machinations. 

"My  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume 
'*  will  call  fur  my  letters  —  I  must  attend  Lady  Penelope;"  and,  instantly 
proffering  his  services  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other  quality 
Hhe  chose  to  employ  them,  he  liastily  presented  his  arm,  and  scarce  gave 
her  ladyship  time  to  recover  from  her  state  of  languor  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  activity,  ere  he  hurried  her  from  the  shop ;  and,  with  her  thin 
hatchet-face  chnttering  close  to  his  ear,  her  yellow  and  scarlet  feathers 
crossing  his  nose,  her  lean  right  honourable  arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he 
braved  the  suppressed  titters  and  sneers  of  all  the  younger  women  whom 
he  met  as  they  traversed  the  parade.  One  glance  of  intelligence,  though 
shot  at  a  distance,  passed  betwixt  his  lordship  and  Solmes,  as  the  former 
left  the  public  walk  under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Penelope,  his  limbs  indeed 
obeying  her  pleasure,  and  hin  ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain  the 
business  in  question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent  .where  he  was  going, 
or  ignorant  on  what  purpose,  and  exclusively  occupied  with  the  packet  in 
Mrs.  Pott's  heap  of  postponed  letters,  and  its  probable  fate. 

At  length,  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Etherington  sensible  that 
his  abstraction  must  seem  strange,  and,  as  bis  conscience  told  him,  even 
suspicious,  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion ;  putting,  therefore,  the  necessary 
degree  of  constraint  upon  nimself,  he  expressed,  for  the  first  time,  curiosity 
to  know  where  their  walk  was  to  terminate.  It  chanced,  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  question  which  he  needed  not  to  have  asked,  if  he  had  paid  but 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  very  voluble  communications  of  her  ladyship, 
which  nad  all  turned  upon  this  subject. 

**  Now,  my  dear  lord,''  she  said,  "  I  must  believe  you  lords  of  the  creation 
think  us  poor  simple  women  the  vainest  fools  alive.  I  have  told  you  how 
much  pain  it  costs  me  to  speak  about  my  little  charities,  and  yet  you  come 
to  make  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  over  again.  But  I  hope,  after  all,  your 
lordship  is  not  surprised  at  what  1  have  thought  it  my  auty  to  do  in  this 
Mul  affair  —  perhaps  I  have  listened  too  much  to  the  dictates  of  my  own 
heart,  which  are  apt  to  be  so  deceitful." 

On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet  afraid,  by  demanding 
it  directly,  to  show  that  the  previous  tide  of  narrative  and  pathos  had  been 
lost  on  an  inattentive  ear.  Lord  Etherington  could  only  say,  that  Lady 
Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  judg- 
ment. 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the  lady's  sated  palate ;  so, 
like  a  true  glutton  of  praise,  she  began  to  help  herself  with  the  soup-ladle. 

"  Ah  !  judgment  ?  —  how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so  little,  that  you  think 
we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment  in  the  balance  of  judgment —  that  is  ex« 
pecting  rather  too  much  from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.  So  that  you 
must  really  hold  me  excused  if  I  forgot  the  errors  of  this  guilty  and  unhappy 
creature,  when  I  looked  upon  her  wretchedness  —  Not  that  I  would  have 
Diy  little  friend.  Miss  Digges,  or  your  lordship,  suppose  that  I  am  capabU 
of"^  palliating  the  fault,  while  I  pity  the  poor,  miserable  sinner.  Oh,  no  — 
Wal pole's  verses  express  beautifully  what  one  ought  to  feel  on  such  occar 
fions — 

'For  iMTsr  wm  tli«  Kaotle  breMt 

liiMiiiihle  to  homan  woes ; 
Feeiiiiy.  tbnagh  Omi.  it  melta  distiwaVI 
For  wMikiie»es  it  never  knowi ' 

"  Most  accursed  of  all  precieuses,"  thought  hia  lordship,  "  when  wilt 
thou,  amidst  all  thy  chatter,  utter  one  word  sounding  like  sense  or  infor- 
mation ?" 

But  Jjady  Penelope  went  on  —  "  If  you  knew,  my  lord,  how  J  lament  my 
limited  means  on  those  occasions  I  but  I  have  gathered  something  amor g 
the  good  people  at  the  ^ell.    I  asked  that  selfish  wretcl^,  Wiv^^fUoitPfii* 
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to  walk  down  with  me  to  view  her  distress,  and  the  heartless  beast  told  ms 
he  was  Afraid  of  infection!  infection  from  a  puer -— puerperal  fever!  I 
should  not  perhaps  pronounce  the  word,  but  science  is  of  no  sex — however, 
i  have  ulwaya  uRea  thieves'  vinegar  essence,  and  never  have  gone  farther 
than  the  threshold." 

Whatever  were  £therington's  faults,  he  did  not  want  charity,  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  giving  alms. 

"  I  am  sorry,''  he  said,  taking  out  his  purse,  "  your  ladyship  should  no^ 
have  applied  to  me." 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  we  only  beg  from  our  friends ;  and  your  lordship 
is  so  constand^  engaged  with  Lady  Sinks,  that  we  have  rarely  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  what  I  call  my  little  circle." 

Lord  Etheringtcm,  without  farther  answer,  tendered  a  couple  of  gaineas, 
and  observed,  that  the  poor  woman  should  have  medical  attendance. 

"Why,  so  I  say,"  answered  Lady  Penelope;  *'and  I  asked  the  brute 
Quackleben,  who,  1  am  sure,  owes  me  some  gratitude,  to  go  and  see  her; 
but  the  sordid  monster  answered,  *  Who  was  to  pay  him  V — He  grows  every 
day  more  intolerable,  now  that  he  seems  sure  or  marrying  that  fat  blowzy 
widow.  lie  could  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  that  I — Out  of  my  pittance — And 
besides,  my  lord,  is  there  not  a  law  that  the  parish,  or  the  county,  or  the 
something  or  other,  shall  pay  for  physicking  the  poor?" 

"  We  will  find  m(*ans  to  secure  the  Doctor's  attendance,"  said  Lord  Ether- 
ington ;  "  and  I  believe  my  best  way  will  be  to  walk  back  to  the  Well,  and 
send  him  to  wait  on  the  patient.  I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  a  poor 
woman  in  a  childbed  fever." 

*'  Puerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  in  a  tone  of  cor- 
rection. 

'*  In  a  puerperal  fever,  then,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  why  what  oan  I 
do  to  help  her  ?" 

"  Oh  I  my  lord,  you  have  forgotten  that  this  Annie  Heggie,  that  I  told 
you  of,  came  here  with  one  chilain  her  arms — and  another — in  short,  about 
to  become  a  mother  again — and  settled  herself  in  this  miserable  hut  I  told 
you  of — and  some  people  think  the  minister  should  have  sent  her  to  her 
own  parish ;  but  he  is  a  strange,  soiVheaded,  sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over 
active  in  his  parochial  duties.  However,  there  she  settled,  and  there  was 
something  about  her  quite  beyond  the  style  of  a  common  pauper,  my  lord 
i — ^not  at  all  the  disgusting  sort  of  person  that  you  give  a  sixpence  to  while 
you  look  another  way — but  some  one  that  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days 
— one  that,  as  Shakspeare  says,  could  a  tale  unfold — though,  indeed,  I  have 
never  thoroughly  learned  her  history — only,  that  to-day,  as  I  called  to  know 
who  she  was,  and  sent  my  maid  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle,  not  worth 
mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about  her  mind  concerning  the 
Mowbray  family  here  of  St.  Ronan's — and  my  woman  says  the  poor  creature 
is  dying,  and  is  raving  either  for  Mr.  Mowbray  or  for  some  magistrate  to 
receive  a  declaration  ;  and  so  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  to  come  with  me, 
that  we  may  get  out  of  the  poor  creature,  if  possible,  whatever  she  has  got 
to  say. — I  hope  it  Is  not  murder — I  hope  not — though  young  St.  Ronan'a 
has  been  a  strange,  wild,  daring,  thoughtless  creature — aghcrro  insigne,  as 
the  Italian  says. — But  here  is  the  hut,  my  lord — pray,  walk  in." 

The  mention  of  St.  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a  secret  relating  to  them, 
banished  the  thoughts  which  Lord  Etherington  began  to  entertain  of  leaving 
Lady  Penelope  to  execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity  without  his  assistr 
ance.  It  was  now  with  an  interest  equal  to  her  own,  that  he  stood  before  s 
most  miserable  hut,  where  the  unfortunate  female,  her  distresses  nut  greatly 
relieved  by  Lady  Penelope's  ostentatious  bounty,  had  resided  both  previous 
to  her  confinement,  and  since  that  event  had  taken  place,  with  «\n  old 
woman,  one  of  the  parish  poor,  whose  miserable  dole  the  minister  had  aug* 
mented,  that  she  might  have  some  means  of  assisting  the  stronger. 
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Lady  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
which  proceeded  from  a  straggle  betwixt  her  fear  of  infection,  and  her 
eager  curiosity  to  know  something,  she  could  not  guess  what,  that  mighi 
affect  the  Mowbrays  in  their  honour  or  fortunes.  The  latter  soon  prevailed, 
and  she  entered,  followed  by  Lord  Etherington.  The  lady,  like  othci-  com 
forters  of  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  proceeded  to  rebuke  the  grumbling  old 
woman,  for  want  of  order  and  cleanliness — censured  the  food  which  was 
provided  for  the  patient,  and  inquired  particularly  after  the  wine  which  Bhe 
bad  left  to  make  caudle  with.  The  crone  was  not  so  dazzled  with  Lad^ 
Penelope's  dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure  her  reprimand  with  patience. 
*'  They  that  had  their  bread  to  won  wi'  ae  arm,"  she  said,  for  the  other 
hong  powerless  by  her  side,  '*  had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop  houses ;  if  her 
leddyship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take  the  besom,  she  might 
make  the  house  as  clean  as  she  liked  ;  and  madam  wad  be  a'  the  better  of 
the  exercise,  and  wad  hae  done,  at  least,  ae  turn  of  wark  at  the  week's 
end." 

•*Do  you  hear  the  old  hag,  my  lord?"  said  Lady  Penelope.  "Well,  the 
poor  are  horrid  ungrateful  wretches. — And  the  wine,  dame — ^the  wine  ?" 

"  The  wine  I — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and  puir,  thin,  fushion- 
less  skink  it  was — ^the  wine  was  drank  out,  ye  may  swear — we  didna  fling  it 
ower  our  shouther — ^if  ever  we  were  to  get  good  o't,  it  was  by  takine  it 
naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and  your  slaisters — I  wish,  for  ane,  I  had 
ne'er  kend  the  sour  smack  o't.  If  the  bedral  hadna  gien  me  a  drap  of  usque- 
baugh, I  might  e'en  hae  died  of  your  leddyship's  liquor,  for " 

Lord  Etherington  here  interrupted  the  grumbling  crone,  thrusting  some 
silver  into  her  grasp,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  her  to  be  silent  The 
hag  weighed  the  crown-piece  in  her  hand,  and  crawled  to  her  chimney-comer, 
muttering  as  she  went, — '*  This  is  something  like — this  is  something  like — 
no  like  rinning  into  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  and  geeing  orders,  like 
mistress  and  mair,  and  then  a  puir  shilling  again  Saturday  at  e'en." 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized,  while  she  spun,  her  jet> 
black  cutty  pipe,  from  which  she  soon  sent  such  clouds  of  vile  mundunguS 
▼apour  as  must  have  cleared  the  premises  of  Lady  Penelope,  had  she  nol 
been  strong  in  purpose  to  share  the  expected  confession  of  the  invalid.  As 
for  Miss  Digges,  she  coughed,  sneezed,  retched,  and  finally  ran  out  of  the 
cottage,  declaring  she  could  not  live  in  such  a  smoke,  if  it  were  to  hear 
twenty  sick  women's  last  speeches ;  and  that,  besides,  she  was  sure  to  know 
all  about  it  from  Lady  Penelope,  if  it  was  ever  so  little  worth  telling  over 
again. 

Lord  Etherington  was  now  standing  beside  the  miserable  flockbed,  in 
which  lay  the  poor  patient,  distracted,  m  what  seemed  to  be  her  dying  mo- 
ments, with  the  peevish  clamour  of  the  elder  infant,  to  which  she  could  only 
reply  by  low  moans,  turning  her  looks  as  well  as  she  could  from  its  cease- 
less whine,  to  the  other  side  of  her  wretched  couch,  where  lay  the  unlucky 
ereature^to  which  she  had  last  given  birth  ;  its  shivering  limbs  imperfectly 
oavered  with  a  blanket,  its  little  features  already  swollen  and  bloated,  and 
its  eyes  scarce  open,  apparently  in8enaible  to  the  evils  of  a  state  from  which 
it  seemed  about  to  be  speedily  released. 

*'  You  are  very  ill,  poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  I  am  told  you 
desire  a  magistrate." 

'*  It  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's — whom  I  desired  to  see— John 
M'twbray  of  St.  Ronan's — the  lady  promised  to  bring  him  here." 

"  I  am  not  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  but  I  am 
a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature — I  am,  moreover,  Mr. 
Alowbray's  particular  friend,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  of  these 
sapacities." 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when  she  spoke  it  waa 
dco>*Wly. 

2t 
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"]«  mf  Sdi'ly  Penelope  Penfeather  there?"  she  said,  straining  bet 
darkened  ives. 

*  Ilbr  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  hearing,"  said  Lord  Etheringtuo. 

"  My  case  is  tne  worse/'  answered  the  dying  woman,  for  so  she  seemed, 
**  if  I  must  communicate  such  a  secret  as  mine  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know 
nothing,  and  a  woman  of  whom  I  only  know  that  she  wants  discretion." 

**  I — I  want  discretion  !"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  but  at  a  signal  from  Lord 
Etherington  she  seemed  to  restrain  herself;  nor  did  the  sick  woman,  whose 
powers  of  observation  were  greatly  impaired,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  inters 
roption.  She  spoke,  notwithstanding  ner  situation,  with  an  intelli^ble  and 
even  emphatic  voice ;  her  manner  in  a  great  measure  betraying  the  inflaence 
of  the  fever,  and  her  tone  and  language  seeming  muoh  superior  to  her  moat 
miserable  condition. 

"  I  am  not  the  abject  creature  which  I  seem,"  she  said ;  '*  at  least,  I  was 
not  born  to  be  so.  I  wish  I  were  that  utter  abject !  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched 
pauper  of  the  lowest  class — a  starving  vagabond — a  .wifeless  mother — igno- 
rance and  insensibility  would  make  me  bear  my  lot  like  the  outcast  animal 
that  dies  patiently  on  the  side  qf  the  common,  where  it  has  been  half-starved 
during  its  life,  out  I — but  I — ^born  and  bred  to  better  things,  have  not  loet 
the  memory  of  them,  and  they  make  my  present  condition — my  shame— my 
poverty — my  infamy — the  sight  of  my  dying  babes — the  sense  that  my  own 
death  is  coming  fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  foretaste  of  hell  I" 

Lady  Penelope's  self-conceit  and  affectation  were  broken  down  by  this 
fearful  exordium.  She  sobbed,  shuddered,  and  for  once  perhaps  in  her  life, 
felt  the  real,  not  the  assumed  necessity,  of  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.    Lord  Etherington  also  was  moved. 

'*Qood  woman,"  he  said,  *'as  far  as  relieving  your  personal  wants  can 
mitigate  your  distress,  I  will  see  that  is  fully  performed,  and  that  your  poor 
children  are  attended  to." 

**  May  God  bless  you !"  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a  glance  at  the 
wretched  forms  beside  her ;  '*  and  mav  you,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  **  deserve  the  blessing  of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain  on  those  who 
are  unworthy  of  it." 

Lord  Etherington  felt,  perhaps,  a  twinge  of  conscience;  for  he  said, 
something  hastily,  "  Pray  go  on,  good  woman,  if  you  really  have  any  thing 
to  communicate  to  me  as  a  magistrate — it  is  time  your  condition  was  some- 
what mended,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  be  cared  for  directly." 

**  Stop  yet  a  moment,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  unload  my  conscience  before  I 
go  hence,  for  no  earthly  relief  will  long  avail  to  prolong  my  time  here.  —  I 
was  well  born,  the  more  my  present  shame !  well  educated,  the  greater  my 
present  guilt  I  —  I  was  always,  indeed,  poor,  but  I  felt  not  of  the  ills  of 
poverty.  I  only  thought  of  it  when  my  vanity  demanded  idle  and  expen- 
sive gratification,  for  real  wants  I  knew  none.  I  was  companion  of  a  young 
lady  of  higher  rank  than  my  own,  my  relative,  however,  and  one  of  such 
exquisite  kindness  of  disposition,  that  she  treated  me  as  a  sister,  and  would 

have  shared  with  me  all  that  she  had  on  earth 1  scarce  think  I  can  go 

farther  with  my  story  I  something  rises  to  my  throat  when  I  recollect  how 
I  rewarded  her  sisterly  love  I  —  I  was  older  than  Clara  —  I  should  have 
directed  her  reading,  and  confirmed  her  understanding ;  but  my  own  beni 
led  me  to  peruse  only  works,  which,  though  they  burlesque  nature,  an* 
seductive  to  the  imagination.  We  read  these  follies  together,  until  we  had 
fashioned  out  for  ourselves  a  little  world  of  romance,  and  prepared  ourselvee 
for  a  maze  of  adventures.  Clara's  imaginations  were  as  pure  as  those  ol 
angels;  mine  were — but  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  them.  The  fiend,  always 
wat<^hful,  presented  a  tempter  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  dangerous." 

She  paused  h<;re,  as  if  she  found  difficulty  in  expressing  herself;  and 
Lord  Etherington,  turning,  with  great  appearance  of  interest,  to  Lady  Pene- 
lope, began  to  inquire,  "  Whether  it  were  quite  agreeable  to  hei  ladyship  tK 
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remain  any  lon^r  an  ear-witness  of  this  unfortunate's  confession  7  —  U 
leems  to  be  verging  on  some  things — things  that  it  might  be  unpleasaLt  fo* 
your  ladyship  to  hear." 

**I  was  just  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord,  and,  to  say  truth,  wat 
about  to  propose  to  your  lordship  to  withdraw,  and  leave  me  alone  with  tha 
poor  woman.  My  sex  will  make  her  necessary  communications  the  mor« 
trank  in  your  lordship's  absence." 

"  True,  madam ;  but  then  I  am  called  here  in  my  capacity  of  a  magia- 
nte." 

"  Hush  I"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  **  she  speaks." 

'*  They  say  every  woman  that  yields,  makes  herself  a  slave  to  her  seducer; 
out  I  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a  man,  but  a  demon  I  He  made  me  serve  him 
In  his  vile  schemes  against  my  friend  and  patroness  —  and  oh  I  he  found  in 
«ie  an  agent  too  willing,  from  mere  envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue  which  I  had 
^t  myself.  Do  not  linten  to  me  any  more  —  Go,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ; 
1  am  the  most  detestable  wretch  that  ever  lived— -detestable  to  myself  worst 
of  all,  because  even  in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret  whisper  that  tells  me, 
that  were  I  as  I  have  been,  I  would  again  act  over  all  the  wickedness  I  have 
done,  and  much  worse.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  assistance,  to  crush  the  wicked 
thought  I" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands,  and  held  them  upwards 
in  the  attitude  of  one  who  prays  internally ;  presently  the  hands  separated, 
and  fell  gently  down  on  her  miserable  couch ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  open, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  sign*  of  motion  on  the  features.  Lady  t^eneiope 
shrieked  faintly,  hid  ner  eves,  and  hurried  back  from  the  bed,  while  Lord 
Etherington,  his  looks  darkening  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  remained 
gaxing  on  the  poor  woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  whether  the  spark  of  life 
was  totally  extinct.  Her  grim  old  assistant  hurried  to  the  bedside,  with 
some  spirits  in  a  broken  glass. 

**  Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  charity  7"  she  said,  in  spiteful  scorn. 
"  Ye  buy  the  very  life  o'  us  wi'  your  shillings  and  sixpences,  your  groats 
and  your  boddles  —  ye  hae  gar'd  the  puir  wretch  speak  till  she  swarfs,  and 
now  ye  stand  as  if  ye  never  saw  a  woman  in  a  dwam  before.  Let  me  till 
her  wi'  the  dram  —  mony  words  mickle  drought,  ye  ken  —  Stand  out  o'  my 
gate,  my  leddy,  if  sae  be  that  ye  are  a  leddy ;  there  is  little  use  of  the  lika 
of  yon  when  there  is  death  in  the  pot." 

Lady  Penelope,  half  affronted,  but  still  more  frightened  by  the  manner* 
of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  embraced  Lord  Etherington's  renewed  offer  to 
escort  her  from  the  hut.  He  left  it  not,  however,  without  bestowing  an 
additional  gratuity  on  the  old  woman,  who  received  it  with  a  whining  &ue> 
diction. 

"  The  Almishty  guide  your  course  through  the  troubles  of  this  wicked 
warld  —  and  ue  muckle  aeevil  blaw  wind  in  your  sails,"  she  added,  in  her 
natural  tone,  as  the  guests  vanished  from  her  miserable  threshold  —  "A 
wheen  cork-headed,  barmy-brained  ^wks!  that  wunna  let  puir  folk  sae 
muckle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi'  their  sossmgs  and  their  soopings."* 

*  Thit  aathor  ha*  made  ••  attempt  in  this  ehamctar  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  it  too  often  aeen.  a  wratoked 
heinir  wh<«e  heart  becom<w  hunlened  and  spited  at  the  world,  in  which  she  is  duoni^  to  experience  m«eh 
mmorj  and  bttle  tfrnpaihy  The  system  of  compulsory  chanty  by  poor's  rmtes.  of  which  the  abnolote  neoee* 
nty  can  h:tnlly  be  qoetttiiioed.  has  connecttid  with  it  i>ii  hnth  sides  rame  uf  the  itiuet  odious  and  nialeroleiit 
leehnc*  that  can  ablate  honianity  1'be  qmility  uf  true  charity  is  mit  strained.  Like  that  of  mercy,  m 
wlucb.  in  a  larfe  sense,  it  any  be  accounted  a  sister  Tirtue,  it  blames  him  thai  rives  and  him  that  takes,  a 
awakens  kindly  feebuca  both  in  the  mind  of  tlie  donor  and  in  that  of  the  relieTed  object.  The  inver  and 
laoeiver  are  remmmeuded  to  eadi  other  by  mutual  feelimts  of  rnod-will,  and  the  pleasiir»l>le  enuitioiis  coo* 
aected  with  the  conaciouanoss  of  a  siKid  actMin  fix  the  tired  in  reotlleciion  of  the  one,  while  a  sense  itTxratir 
tmle  remlem  it  holy  to  the  other.  In  the  leisal  and  compulsitry  as^ewmeiii  for  the  pmclainied  parwh  pauper, 
Uiere  is  notliinr  of  all  this  I'be  alms  are  cxutrtetl  from  an  anwillmi;  hand,  and  n  heart  which  desires  tiM 
annihiiHtiun.  rather  than  the  relief,  of  the  distressed  uhject  The  oliject  uf  chtirity,  seimible  of  the  I'l-wd' 
with  wh'^h  tho  pittance  is  Itestuwed.  wtzes  on  it  hs  his  nrht,  n<it  as  a  iNTour  The  mimner  of  confer  inn  ,X 
leiuf  directly  calculMt^d  to  hurt  and  dii^iiHt  lim  feeliium,  he  revenxes  hnnself  by  beconiinx  impudent  and 
himo'oua.  A  more  udiuoa  picture,  or  more  likely  ui  dt^prnTe  the  fefiuigx  of  those  f xptwed  to  it»  influence 
«■  hardly  be  iniagiaed ;  and  yet  lo  such  a  poiiii  have  we  been  brought  by  an  artiflaal  «rstem  of  anciei)  tlial 
are  must  either  denv  altoicethrr  the  ncht  uf  the  p<M>r  to  their  just  prnportit>o  of  the  u-ttita  of  tiaa  ~ 
tlMOB  ■opM  BMaBB  of  ioUaialenea  oat  of  Iheni  bj  the  instiiuiion  m  pciailiTe  law 
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"  Thir  poor  creatare'e  declaration/'  said  Lord  EtheriDgton  to  Lad^  Pene 
kopo,  **  seems  to  refer  to  matters  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
which,  perhaps,  as  they  seem 'to  implicate  the  peace  of  a  family  of  respecta- 
bility, and  the  character  of  a  young  lady,  we  ought  to  inquire  no  farther 
after." 

"  I  differ  from  your  lordship,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  **  I  differ  extremely — 
I  suppose  you  guess  whom  her  discourse  touched  upon  ?" 

*  Indeeci,  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteness  by  far  too  much  honour." 

"  Did  she  not  mention  a  Christian  name?"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "jour 
lordship  is  strangely  dull  this  momine." 

"A  Christian  name?  —  No,  none  that  I  heard — yes,  she  said  something 
about — a  Catherine,  I  think  it  was." 

*'  Catherine  ?"  answered  the  lady ;  "  No,  my  lord,  it  was  Clara — ^rather  a 
rare  name  in  this  country,  and  belonging,  I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom 
lordship  should  know  something,  unless  your  evening  flirtarions  with 
Binks  have  blotted  entirely  out  of  your  memory  your  morning  Tisits 
haws-Castle.  You  are  a  bold  man,  my  lord.  I  would  advise  you  to 
include  Mrs.  Blower  among  the  objects  of  your  attention,  and  then  you  will 
have  maid,  wife,  and  widow  upon  your  list" 

'*  Upon  my  honour,  your  ladyship  is  too  severe,"  said  Lord  Etherington ; 
"  you  surround  yourself  every  evening  with  all  that  is  clever  and  accom- 
plished among  the  people  here,  and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor  secluded  roon- 
■tor,  who  dare  not  approach  your  charmed  circle,  because  he  seeks  for  aome 
amusement  elsewhere.  This  is  to  tyrannise  and  not  to  reign — ^it  is  Turkish 
despotism  1" 

*•  Ah  1  my  lord,  I  know  you  well,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Penelope—"  Sorry 
would  your  lordship  be,  had  yon  not  power  to  render  yourself  welcome  to 
any  circle  which  you  may  please  to  aporoach." 

**  That  is  to  say,"  answered  the  lora,  **  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  tntrad« 
on  your  ladyship's  coterie  this  evening?" 

'*  There  is  no  society  which  Lord  Etherington  can  think  of  frequenting^ 
where  he  will  not  be  a  welcome  guest." 

"  I  will  plead  then  at  once  my  pardon  and  privilege  this  evening —  And 
now,"  (speaking  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  some  confidence  with 
her  ladyship,)  "what  do  you  really  think  of  this  blind  story?" 

"  Oh,  I  must  believe  it  concerns  Miss  Mowbray.  She  was  always  an  odd 
prl — something  about  her  I  could  never  endure — a  sort  of  effrontery — that 
IS,  perhaps,  a  harsh  word,  but  a  kind  of  assurance — an  air  of  confidence — 
BO  that  though  I  kept  on  a  footing  with  her  because  she  was  an  orphan  girl 
of  good  family,  ana  because  I  really  knew  nothing  positively  bad  of  her, 
yet  she  sometimes  absolutely  shocked  me." 

*'  Your  ladyship,  perhaps,  would  not  think  it  right  to  give  publicity  to  the 
story  ?  at  least  till  you  know  exactly  what  it  is,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of 
suggestion. 

"I>epend  upon  it,  that  it  is  quite  the  worst,  the  very  worst— You  beard 
the  woman  say  that  she  had  exposed  Clara  to  ruin  —  and  yon  know  she 
must  have  meant  Clara  Mowbray,  because  she  was  so  anxious  to  tell  the 
itory  to  her  brother,  St.  Ronan's." 

"  Verv  true^I  did  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Lord  Etherington :  "  still 
it  would  be  hard  on  the  poor  girl  if  it  should  pet  abroad." 

"Oh,  it  will  never  get  abroad  for  me,"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "I  would 
not  tell  the  very  wind  of  it.  But  then  I  cannot  meet  Miss  Mowbray  aa 
formerly  —  I  have  a  station  in  life  to  maintain,  my  lord  —  and  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  being  select  in  my  society — ^it  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  public,  if 
it  were  even  not  my  own  inclination." 

*'  Certainly,  my  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  but  then  cod- 
<ider,  that,  in  a  place  wfiere  all  eyes  are  necessarily  observant  of  yonr  lady- 
ship's behaviour,  the  least  coldness  on  your  part  to  Miss  Mowbray  —  ana« 
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■Aer  all,  we  hifre  nothing  like  aBsurance  of  any  thing  being  wrong  iher»- 
woald  ruin  her  with  the  company  here,  and  with  the  world  at  large/' 

'•  Oh !  my  lord/'  answered  Lady  Penelope,  **  as  for  the  truth  of  the  story 
I  have  some  private  reasons  of  my  own  for  *  holding  the  strange  tale  devoutly 
true ;'  for  I  had  a  mysterious  bint  from  a  very  worthy,  but  a  very  singular 
man,  (your  lordship  knows  how  I  adore  originality,)  the  clergyman  o?  the 
parish,  who  made  me  aware  there  .was  something  wrong  about  Miss  Clara^ 
something  that — ^your  lordship  will  excuse  my  speaking  more  plainly,— Oh. 
no  I — I  fear — ^I  fear  it  is  all  too  true— You  know  Mr.  Cargill,  I  suppose,  mj 
lord  ?" 

**  Yes — no— I — I  think  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Lord  Etberington.  ''  But  how 
came  the  lad^  to  make  the  parson  her  father-confessor? — they  have  no  auri* 
oular  oonfession  in  the  Kirk  —  it  must  have  been  with  the  purpose  of  mar* 
riage,  I  presume — let  us  hope  that  it  took  place— perhaps  it  really  was  so-* 
did  he,  Cargill — the  minister,  I  mean — say  any  thing  or  such  a  matter  V* 

•*  Not  a  word — not  a  word — 1  see  where  you  are,  my  lord ;  you  would  put 
a  good  face  on't. 

'They  caird  it  marriaira,  bjr  that  ■p«cioQi  iwnM 
To  ml  th«  fruua  and  aauctuy  Im  ahaoM.' 

Queen  Dido  for  that.  How  the  clergyman  came  into  the  secret  I  cannot 
tell  —  he  is  a  very  close  man.  —  But  iknow  he  will  not  hear  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray being  married  to  any  one,  unquestionably  because  he  knows  that,  11 
doing  so,  she  would  introduce  disgrace  into  some  honest  family — and,  truly, 
I  am  much  of  his  mind,  my  lord." 

'*  Perhaps  Mr.  Cargill  may  know  the  lady  is  privately  married  already,'' 
said  the  Earl ;  '*  I  think  that  is  the  more  natural  inference,  begging  your 
ladyship's  pardon  for  presuming  to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  Penelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this  view  of  the  case. 

*'  No,  no^no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied ;  "  she  cannot  be  married,  for  if  she 
were  married,  how  could  the  poor  wretch  say  that  she  was  rained  f  —  You 
know  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  ruin  and  marriage." 

"  Some  people  are  said  to  have  found  them  synonymous,  Lady  Penelope,'^ 
moBwered  the  Earl. 

*'  You  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord ;  but  still,  in  common  parlance,  when  we 
•ay  a  woman  is  ruined,  we  mean  quite  the  contrary  of  her  being  married- 
it  IS  impossible  for  me  to  be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic,  my  lord." 

**  I  defer  to  your  ladyship's  better  judgment,"  said  Lord  £therington.  **  I 
only  entreat  you  to  observe  a  little  caution  on  this  business  —  I  will  make 
the  strictest  inquiries  of  this  woman,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  result ; 
and  I  hope,  out  uf  re^rd  to  the  respectable  family  of  St.  Ronan's,  your 
ladyship  will  be  in  no  nuny  to  intimate  any  thing  to  Miss  Mowbray's  pre> 
juciice." 

"  I  certainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
lady,  drawing  herself  up ;  "  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  the  Mowbrays 
have  little  claim  on  me  for  forbearance.  I  am  sure  I  was  the  first  person 
to  bring  this  Spaw  into  fashion,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  such  conse* 
quence  to  their  estate ;  and  yet  Mr.  Mowbray  set  himself  against  me,  my 
lord,  in  every  possible  sort  of  way,  and  encouraged  the  under-bred  people 
about  him  to  behave  very  strangely.  —  There  was  the  business  of  building 
the  Belvidere,  which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  done  out  of  the  stock-purse 
of  the  company,  because  I  had  given  the  workmen  the  plan  and  the  orders 
— and  then,  about  the  tearroom — and  the  hour  for  beginning  dancing — and 
•ftbout  the  subscription  fur  Mr.  Hymour's  new  Tale  of  Chivalry — in  short,  I 
owe  no  consideration  to  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's." 

'*  But  the  poor  young  lady  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

**  Oh  I  the  poor  young  lady  ? — the  poor  young  lady  can  be  as  saucy  as  a 
tich  young  lady,  I  promise  you. — There  was  a  business  in  which  she  uned 
ne  tcand^«iuslf .  Lord  Etherington — it  was  about  a  very  trifling  master*  -a 

2t2 
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•ba^l.  Nobody  minds  dreas  less  than  I  do,  my  lord ;  I  thank  Heaven  my 
though ta  torn  upon  very  different  topics — but  it  is  in  trifles  that  disrespect 
and  un kindness  are  shown ;  and  I  have  had  a  full  share  of  both  from  Miss 
Clara,  besides  a  good  deal  of  impertinence  from  her  brother  upon  the  same 
■ubjeot." 

"  There  is  bnt  one  way  remiuns/'  thought  the  Earl,  as  they  approached 
the  Spaw,  "  and  that  is  to  work  on  the  fears  of  this  d— d  vindictive  bloe- 
Btocking'd  wild-cat. — Your  ladyship/'  he  said  aloud,  "  is  aware  what  severs 
damages  have  been  awarded  in  late  cases  where  something  approaching  ti 
scandal  has  been  traced  to  ladies  of  consideration  —  the  privileges  of  the 
tea-table  have  been  found  insufficient  to  protect  some  fair  critics  against  the 
oonseuuences  of  too  frank  and  liberal  animadversion  upon  the  character  of 
their  rriends.  So  pray,  remember,  that  as  yet  we  know  very  little  on  the 
■ubject" 

Lady  Penelope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law ;  and  this  hint,  fortified 
by  her  aoauaintance  with  Mowbray's  love  of  his  sister,  and  his  irritable  and 
revengeful  disposition,  brought  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the  temper  in 
which  Lord  Ether ington  wished  to  leave  her.  She  protested,  that  no  one 
oould  be  more  tender  than  she  of  the  fame  of  the  unfortunate,  even  sup- 
posing their  guilt  was  fully  proved — promised  caution  on  the  subject  of  the 
pauper's  declaration,  and  hoped  Lora  Etherington  would  join  her  tea-party 
early  in  the  evening,  as  she  wished  to  make  him  acquainted  with  ons  or  two 
of  her  jMraiegis,  whom,  she  was  sure,  his  lordship  would  find  desc^ivg  of 
his  advice  and  countenance.  Being  by  this  time  at  the  door  of  her  owv 
apartmunt,  her  ladyship  took  leave  of  tne  Earl  wiUi  a  most  gracious  •«  le. 


DISAPPOINTMBNT. 

On  the  iee-heam  li«  the  land,  boys. 

See  all  cleur  to  reef  each  ooarse ; 
Let  tlie  fore-sheei  fo,  dent  miod.  bofu, 

Tboafb  Uie  wemther  ihovld  be  worae. 

Thb  Stoml 

'*  It  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought  Lord  Etheringloa.  «■» 
with  slow  step,  folded  arms,  and  his  white  hat  slouched  over  his  brows,  h«  tr»- 
versed  the  short  interval  of  space  betwixt  his  own  apartments  and  those  of 
the  Lady  Penelope.  In  a  buck  of  the  old  school,  one  of  Gongreve's  moo  of 
wit  and  pleasure  about  town,  this  would  have  been  a  departure  from  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  present  fine  man  does  not  derogate  from  his  quality,  even 
bv  exhibiting  all  the  moody  and  gentleman-like  solemnity  of  Master  Ste- 
phen. So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  reflections,  with- 
out attracting  observation.  —  "I  have  put  a  stopper  into  the  mouth  of  that 
old  vinegar-cruet  of  quality,  but  the  acidity  of  her  temper  will  soon  dis8c»lve 
the  charm  —  And  what  to  do  ?" 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  valet  Solmes,  who,  touching 
his  hat  with  due  respect,  said,  as  he  passed  him,  **  Your  Lordship's  letters 
are  in  3'our  private  despatch-box." 

Simple  as  these  words  were,  and  indifferent  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spokun,  their  import  made  Lord  Etherington's  heart  bound  as  if  his  fate  had 
depended  on  the  accents.  He  intimated  no  farther  interest  in  the  comma* 
uication,  however,  than  to  desire  Solmes  to  be  below,  in  case  be  •diuuid  ri^: 
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Mid  with  latest  words  entered  his  apartment,  and  barred  and  bolted  th« 
door,  even  befoMi  he  looked  on  the  table  where  his  despatch-box  was  placed. 

Lord  EtheriDi^ton  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the  box  which  held  his 
letters,  his  conbdential  servant  being  intrusted  with  the  other;  so  that, 
under  the  protection  of  a  patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all  risk  of 
being  tampered  with, — a  precaution  not  altogether  unnecessary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  frequent  hotels  and  lodging-houses. 

"  By  ^our  leave,  Mr.  Bramah,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  applied  the  key,  jeet» 
ing,  as  It  were,  with  his  own  agitation,  as  he  would  have  done  with  that  of 
a  third  party.  The  lid  was  raised,  and  displayed  the  packet,  the  appearano^ 
aod  superscription  of  which  had  attracted  his  observation  but  a  short  whil« 
■inee  in  the  post-office.  Then  he  would  have  given  much  to  be  possessed 
of  the  opportunity  which  was  now  in  his  power ;  but  many  pause  on  the 
brink  of  a  crime,  who  have  contemplated  it  at  a  distance  witnout  scruple. 
Lord  Etherington's  first  impulse  hacl  led  him  to  poke  the  fire ;  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  letter  which  be  was  more  than  half  tempted  to  commit, 
without  ei'en  breaking  the  seal,  to  the  fiery  element  But,  though  euffi* 
ciently  familiarised  with  guilt,  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  it  in  its 
basest  shapes  —  he  had  not  yet  acted  with  meanness,  or  at  least  with  what 
the  world  terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the  manners  of  the  age 
authorized  it — a  libertine,  the  world  excused  it  to  his  youth  and  condition 

—  a  bold  and  successful  gambler,  for  that  quality  he  was  admired  and  en* 
vied;  and  a  thousand  other  inaccuracies,  to  which  these  practices  and 
habita  lead,  were  easily  slurred  over  in  a  man  of  quality,  witii  fortune  and 
spirit  to  support  his  rank.  But  his  present  meditated  act  was  of  a  different 
kind.     Tell  it  not  in  Bond  Street,  whisper  it  not  on  St.  James's  pavement  1 

—  it  amounted  to  an  act  of  petty  larceny,  for  which  the  code  of  honour 
would  admit  of  no  composition. 

Lord  Etherington,  under  the  influence  of  these  recollections,  stood  tor  a 
few  minutes  suspended  —  But  the  devil  always  finds  logic  to  convince  his 
followers.  He  recollected  the  wrong  done  to  his  mother,  and  to  himself, 
her  offspring,  to  whom  his  father  had,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  im- 
parted the  hereditary  rights,  of  which  he  was  now,  by  a  posthumous  deed, 
endeavouring  to  deprive  the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  expectations  of  th« 
other.  Surely,  the  right  being  his  own,  he  had  a  full  title,  by  the  moat 
effectual  means,  whatever  such  means  might  be,  to  repel  all  attacks  on  that 
right,  and  even  destroy,  if  necessary,  the  documents  by  which  his  enemies 
were  prosecuting  their  unjust  plans  against  his  honour  and  interest. 

This  reanoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  Etherington  again  held  the  devoted 
packet  above  the  flames ;  when  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  his  resolution  being 
taken,  he  ought  to  carry  it  into  execution  as  effectually  as  possible ;  and  to 
do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  that  the  packet  actually  contained  th« 
papers  which  he  was  desirous  to  destroy. 

Kever  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  seal  burst, 
and  the  envelope  rustled  under  his  fingers,  than  he  perceived  to  his  utter 
consternation,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  only  the  copies  of  the  deeds  for  which 
Francis  Tyrrel  had  written,  the  originals  of  whicn  he  had  too  sanguinely 
eonduded  would  be  forwarded  according  to  his  requisition.  A  letter  from 
a  partner  of  the  house  with  which  they  were  deposited,  stated,  that  they 
had  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  in. the  absence  of  the  head  of  their  firm, 
to  whom  these  papers  had  been  committed,  to  part  with  them  even  to  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  though  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  open  the  parcel,  and  now 
transmitted  to  him  formal  copies  of  the  papers  contained  in  it,  which,  they 

{^resumed,  would  serve  Mr.  lyrrel's  purpose  for  consulting  counsel,  or  the 
ike.    They  themselves,  in  a  case  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  in  the  absence 
of  tbeir  principal  partner,  were  determined  to  retain  the  originals,  unloii 
tailed  to  produce  them  in  a  court  of  justice. 
With  a  solemn  imprecation  on  the  formality  and  absurdity  of  the  writec, 
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Lord  Stherington  let  the  letter  of  advice  drop  from  his  hand  into  the  ^tb, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  fmssed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if 
their  very  power  of  sight  had  been  blighted  by  what  he  had  r^id.  His 
title,  and  his  paternal  fortune,  which  ne  thought  but  an  instant  before 
night  be  rendered  unchallengeable  by  a  single  movement  of  his  hand, 
teemed  now  on  the  ver^  of  oeing  lost  for  ever.  His  rapid  recollection 
failed  not  to  remind  him  of  what  was  less  known  to  tne  world,  that 
his  early  and  profuse  expenditure  had  greatly  dilapidated  his  maternal 
fortune ;  and  that  the  estate  of  Nettlewooa,  which  five  minutes  ago  he  only 
coveted  as  a  wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store,  must  now  be  ao-> 
quired,  if  he  would  avoid  being  a  poor  and  embarrassed  spendthrift.  To 
impede  his  possessing  himself  of  this  property,  fate  had  restored  to  the  scene 
the  penitent  of  the  morning,  who,  as  he  had  too  mach  reason  to  believe, 
was  returned  to  this  neighoourhood,  to  do  justice  to  Clara  Mowbray,  and 
who  was  not  unlikely  to  put  the  whole  story  of  the  marriage  on  its  right 
footing.  She,  however,  might  be  ^t  rid  of;  and,  it  might  still  be  possible 
to  hurry  Miss  Mowbray,  by  working  on  her  fears,. or  through  the  agency 
of  her  brother,  into  a  union  with  him  while  he  still  preserved  the  title  of 
Lord  Etherington.  This,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  secure,  if  effort  or  if 
intrigue  could  carry  the  point;  nor  was  it  the  least  consideration,  that 
should  he  succeed,  he  would  obtain  over  Tyrrel,  his  successful  rival,  such 
a  triumph,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  imbitter  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole 
life. 

In  a  few  minutes,  his  rapid  and  contriving  invention  had  formed  a  plan 
for  securing  the  sole  advantage  which  seemed  to  remain  open  for  him  ;  and 
conscious  Uiat  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  he  entered  immediately  upon  the 
execution. 

The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apartment,  when  the  Earl. 
as  coolly  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  dupe  his  ezperienoed  valet  by  such  an  asser- 
tion, said,  "  You  have  brought  me  a  packet  designed  for  some  man  at  the 
Aultoun — let  i|  be  sent  to  him — Stay,  I  will  re-seal  it  first." 

He  accordingly  re-sealed  the  packet,  containing  all  the  writings,  except- 
ing the  letter  of  advice,  (which  he  had  burnt,)  and  gave  it  to  the  valet,  with 
the  caution,  '*  I  wish  you  would  not  make  such  blunders  in  future." 

**  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  will  take  better  care  again — ^thought  it 
was  addressed  to  your  lorasbip." 

So  answered  Solmes,  too  knowing  to  give  the  least  intelligence,  far  leae 
to  remind  the  Earl  that  his  own  directions  had  occasioned  Uie  mistake  of 
which  he  complained. 

'*  Solmes,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  you  need  not  mention  your  blunder  at 
the  postroffice ;  it  would  only  occasion  tattle  in  this  idle  place — ^but  be  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  has  his  letter. — And,  Solmes,  I  see  Mr.  Mowbray  walk 
across  —  ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to-dav  at  five.  I  have  a  headach,  and 
cannot  face  the  clamour  of  the  savages  who  feed  at  the  public  table.  And 
—let  me  see — make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Penelope  jPenfeather — I  will 
certainly  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  evening  to  tea, 
agreeably  to  her  very  boreing  invitation  received — write  her  a  proper  card, 
and  word  it  your  own  way.  Bespeak  dinner  for  two,  and  see  you  have 
some  of  that  batch  of  Burgundy." 

The  servant  was  retiring,  when  his  master  added,  "Stay  a  moment — 1 
have  a  more  important  business  than  I  have  yet  mentioned.  Solmes,  you 
have  managed  devilish  ill  about  the  woman  Irwjn  1" 

**  I,  my  lord  ?"  answered  Solmes. 

**  Yes,  you,  sir— did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  witl* 
a  friend  of  yours,  and  did  not  I  give  them  a  couple  of  hundred  pound*  fo: 
passagc-monry  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet 

''Ay,  but  now  it  proves  no,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Etherington;  "  ^t ahf 
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has  found  her  waj  hack  to  this  country  in  miserahle  plieht  —  half-starved, 
and,  no  doaht,  willing  to  do  or  say  any  thing  for  a  livelihood  —  How  haf 
this  happened  ?" 

**  Biodulph  must  have  taken  her  cash,  and  turned  her  loose,  my  lord,*' 
answered  oolmes,  as  if  be  had  been  speaking  of  the  most  commonplace 
transaction  in  the  world ;  "  but  I  know  the  woman's  nature  so  well,  and 
am  so  much  master  of  her  history,  that  I  can  carry  her  off  the  country  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  place  her  where  she  will  neyer  think  of  retummg 
provided  your  lordship  can  spare  me  so  long." 

"  About  it  directly — but  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will  find  the  woman  in  a 
Tery  penitential  humour,  and  very  ill  in  health  to  boot." 

**  I  am  sure  of  my  game,"  answered  Solmes.  **  With  submission  to  your 
lordship,  I  think  if  death  and  her  good  angel  had  hold  of  one  of  that  wo- 
man's arms,  the  devil  and  I  could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her  away  by  the 
other." 

**  Away  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.  "  But,  hark  ye,  Solmes, 
be  kind  to  her,  and  see  all  her  wants  relieved.  I  have  done  her  mischief 
enoueh — though  nature  and  the  devil  had  done  half  the  work  to  my  hand." 

Sounes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  execute  his  various  com- 
missions, with  an  assurapce  that  his  services  would  not  be  wanted  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours. 

**  Soh  I"  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew,  **  there  is  a  spring  put  in 
motion,  which,  well  oiled,  will  move  the  whole  machine — And  here,  in  lucky 
time,  comes  Harry  Jekyl. — I  hear  his  whistle  on  the  stairs. — There  is  a  silly 
lightness  of  heart  about  that  fellow,  which  I  envy,  while  I  despise  it ;  but 
ae  is  welcome  now,  for  I  want  him." 

Jekyl  entered  accordingly,  and  broke  out  with,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  one  of 
your  fellows  laying  a  cloth  for  two  in  your  parlour,  Etherington  —  I  was 
afraid  you  were  going  down  among  those  confounded  bores  again  to-day." 
Jbtt  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered  Lord  Etherington. 
No  ?  —  then  I  may  be  a  third,  I  hope,  if  not  second  V 
Neither  first,  second,  nor  third.  Captain. — The  truth  is,  T  want  a  t^te-l^ 
tSte  with  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,"  replied  the  Earl ;  '*  and,  besides,  I 
have  to  be^  the  very  particular  favour  of  you  to  go  ag^in  to  that  fellow  Mar- 
tigny.    It  IS  time  that  he  should  produce  his  papers,  if  he  has  any— of  which, 
for  one,  I  do  not  believe  a  word.     He  has  had  ample  time  to  hear  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  think  I  have  delayed  long  enough  in  an  important  matter  upon 
his  bare  assertion." 

"  I  cannot  blame  your  impatience,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and  I  will  go  on  your 
errand  instantly.  As  you  waited  on  my  advice,  I  am  bound  to  find  an  end 
to  your  suspense.  —  At  the  same  time,  if  the  man  is  not  possessed  of  such 
papers  as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  own  he  is  happy  in  a  command  of  consum- 
mate assurance,  which  might  set  up  the  whole  roll  of  attorneys." 

'*  You  will  be  soon  able  to  judge  of  that,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  and 
now,  off  with  you  —  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  anxiously?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  —  I  havo  strange  forebodings  about  this  tdte-&-tdte  with 
Mowbray.  You  should  spare  him,  Etherington,  —  he  is  not  your  match  — 
wants  both  judgment  and  temper." 

"  Tell  him  so,  Jekyl,"  answered  the  Earl,  **  and  his  proud  Scotch  stomach 
will  be  up.  in  an  instant,  and  he  will  pay  you  with  a  shot  for  your  pains. — 
Why,  he  thinks  himself  Cock  of  the  walk,  this  strutting  bantam,  notwith- 
standing the  lesson  I  gave  him  before  —  And  what  do  you  think?  —  he  has 
che  impudence  to  talk  about  my  attentions  to  Lady  Binks  as  inconsistent 
with  the  prosecution  of  my  suit  to  his  sinter  I  Yes,  Hal  —  this  awkward 
Scotch  laird,  that  has  scarce  tact  enough  to  make  love  to  a  ewe-milker,  or, 
at  best^  to  some  daggletailed  souhrette,  has  the  assurance  to  start  himself  as 
«y  rival  I" 
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"  Tkeii,  g^d-night  to  St.  Ronan's  I — this  will  be  a  ^i^l  dinner  to  him.— 
EtheringtoD,  I  know  by  that  laugh  you  are  bent  on  mischief — I  have  agreal 
mind  to  give  him  a  hint/' 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "  it  would  all  turn  to  my 
account.'' 

"  Do  you  defy  me  ? — ^Well,  if  I  meet  him,  I  will  put  him  on  bis  goard." 

The  friends  parted ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  Jekyl  encountered  Mowbray 
on  one  of  the  public  walks. 

"  You  dine  with  Etherington  to-day  V  said  the  Captain  —  '*  Forgive  me 
Mr.  Mowbray,  if  I  say  one  single  word  —  Beware." 

'*  Of  what  should  I  beware.  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Mowbray,  **  when 
I  dine  with  a  friend  of  your  own,  and  a  man  of  honour?" 

"  Certainly,  Lord  Etherington  is  both,  Mr.  Mowbray ;  bnt  he  loves  play, 
and  is  too  hard  for  most  people." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  hint,  Captain  Jekyl  —  I  am  a  raw  Soottisbman,  it 
is  true ;  but  yet  I  know  a  thing  or  two.  Fair  play  is  always  presumed 
amongst  gentlemen ;  and  that  taken  for  granted,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think 
I  need  no  one's  caution  on  the  subject,  not  even  Captain  Jekyl's,  though  hia 
experience  must  needs  be  so  much  superior  to  mine." 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing  coldly,  " I  have  no  more  to  saj, 
and  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  done.  —  Conceited  coxcomb  t"  he  added,  men- 
tally, as  thev  parted,  "  how  truly  did  Etherington  judge  of  him,  and  what 
an  ass  was  I  to  intermeddle  I  —  I  hope  Etherington  will  strip  him  of  every 
feather." 

He  pursued  his  walk  in  quest  of  Tyrrel,  and  Mowbray  proceeded  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Earl,  in  a  temper  of  mind  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  latter,  who  judged  of  his  disposition  accurately  when  he  permitted 
Jekyl  to  give  his  well-meant  warning.  To  be  supposed,  by  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged fashion,  so  decidedly  inferior  to  his  antagonist — to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  good-boj 
warning,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  his  proud  spirit,  which,  the  more  that 
he  felt  a  conscious  inferiority  in  the  arts  which  they  ail  cultivated,  struggled 
the  more  to  preserve  the  footing  of  at  least  apparent  equality. 

Since  the  first  memorable  party  at  piquet,  Mowbray  bad  never  haxarded 
his  luck  with  Lord  Etherington,  except  for  trifling  stakes ;  but  his  conceit 
led  him  to  suppose,  that  he  now  fully  understood  his  play,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  those  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  gambling,  he 
had,  every  now  and  then,  felt  a  yearning  to  try  for  his  revenge.  He  wished 
also  to  be  out  of  Lord  Etherington's  debt,  feeling  galled  under  a  sense  of 
pecuniary  obligation,  which  hindered  his  speaking  his  mind  to  him  fully 
upon  the  subject  of  his  flirtation  with  Lady  Binks,  which  he  iustly  consi- 
dered as  an  insult  to  his  family,  considering  the  footing  on  which  the  Earl 
seemed  desirous  to  stand  with  Clara  Mowbray.  From  these  obligations  a 
favourable  evening  might  free  him,  and  Mowbray  was,  in  fact,  indulging  in 
awaking  dream  to  this  purpose,  when  Jekyl  interrupted  him.  His  untimely 
warning  only  excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  determination  to 
show  the  adviser  how  little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  his  talents ;  and  in 
this  humour,  his  ruin,  which  was  the  consequence  of  that  afternoon,  was 
far  from  even  seemine  to  be  the  premeditated,  or  even  the  voluntary  work 
of  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

On  the  contrary,  the  victim  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  play — deep 
play  —  double  stakes;  while  Lord  Etherington,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
proposed  to  diminish  their  same,  or  to  break  off  entirely ;  but  it  was  always 
witn  an  affectation  of  superiority,  which  only  stimulated  Mowbray  to  farther 
and  more  desperate  risks ;  and,  at  last,  when  Mowbray  became  his  debtor 
to  an  overwhelming  amount,  (his  circumstances  considered,)  the  Earl  threw 
iown  the  cards,  and  declared  he  would  be  too  late  for  Lady  Penelope's  te»- 
party  to  which  he  was  positively  engaged. 
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*'  Willyoii  not  give  me  my  reyen^  V  said  Mowbray,  taking  ap  ibe  oard^ 
and  shuffling  them  with  fierce  anxiety. 

''Not  DOW,  Mowbray;  we  have  played  too  long  already  *^yoa  hare  lost 
too  much  —  more  than  perhaps  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay." 

Mowbray  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  maiotain  an  ex* 
lerior,  at  least,  of  firmness. 

'*  Tou  can  take  your  time,  you  know,"  said  the  Earl ;  '*  a  note  of  hand 
will  suit  me  as  well  as  the  money." 

"  No,  by  G —  I"  answered  Mowbray,  "  I  will  not  be  so  taken  in  a  second 
time  —  I  had  better  have  sold  myself  to  the  devil  than  to  your  lordship  —  I 
have  never  been  my  own  man  since." 

**  These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  you 
would  play,  and  they  that  will  play  must  expect  sometimes  to  lose " 

"And  they  who  win  will  expect  to  be  paid,"  said  Mowbray,  breaking  in. 
"  I  know  that  as  well  as  you,  my  lord,  and  you  shall  be  paid  —  I  will  pay 
you  —  I  will  pay  you,  by  Q —  I  Do  you  make  any  doubt  that  I  will  pay  you, 
my  lord  ?" 

"  Tou  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying  me  in  sharp  coin,"  said  Lord 
Btherington ;  "  and  1  think  that  would  scarce  be  consistent  with  the  terms 
we  stand  upon  towards  each  other." 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  these  terms  are ;  and 
to  be  at  my  wit's  end  at  once,  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  Tou  set  out  upon 
paying  addresses  to  my  sister,  and  with  your  visits  and  opportunities  at 
ohaws-Castle,  I  cannot  find  the  matter  maxes  the  least  progress— it  keeps 
moving  without  advancing,  like  a  child's  rocking-horse.  Perhaps  you  think 
that  you  have  curbed  me  up  so  tic^htly,  that  I  dare  not  stir  in  the  matter ; 
bat  you  will  find  it  otherwtse.  —  Your  lordship  may  keep  a  haram  if  you 
will,  but  my  sister  shall  not  enter  it." 

*'  Tou  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust,"  said  Etherington ;  **  you 
know  well  enough  it  is  your  sister's  fault  that  there  is  any  delay.  I  am 
most  willing  —  most  desirous  to  call  her  Lady  Etherington  —  nothing  but 
her  unlucky  prejudices  against  me  have  retarded  a  union  which  I  have  so 
many  reasons  for  desiring." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  that  shall  be  my  business.  I  know  no  rea- 
son she  can  pretend  to  decline  a  marriage  so  honourable  to  her  house,  and 
which  is  approved  of  by  me,  that  house's  head.  The  matter  shall  be  arranged 
in  twenty-four  hours." 

**  It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  you 
•hall  soon  see  how  sincerely  I  desire  your  alliance ;  and  as  for  the  trifle  yov 
have  lost *' 

**  It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord — it  is  my  ruin — but  it  shall  be  paid — and 
let  me  tell  your  lordship,  you  may  thank  your  good  luck  for  it  more  than 
yourgood  play." 

'*  We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you  please,"  said  Lord  Ether- 
ington, "  to-morrow  is  a  new  day ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
not  be  too  harsh  with  your  sister.  A  little  firmness  is  seldom  amiss  with 
young  women,  but  severity — " 

"I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice  on  this  subject. 
However  valuable  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  I  can,  I  take  it,  speak  to  my 
own  sister  in  my  own  way." 

"  Since  you  are  so  caustically  disposed,  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl, 
**  1  presume  you  will  not  honour  her  ladyship's  tea-table  to-night,  though  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  season  ?" 

"  And  why  should  you  think  so,  my  lord  ?"  answered  Mowbray,  whoso 
losses  had  rendered  nim  testy  and  contradictory  upon  every  sul^ect  that 
was  started.  '*  Why  should  not  I  pay  my  respects  to  Lady  Penelop<s,  or 
fOiy  other  tabby  of  quality  ?  I  have  no  title,  indeed ;  but  I  suppose  that  m^ 
family  — -" 
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**  fintitlefl  jou  to  become  a  canon  of  Strasbargh,  doabtless— Bat  jon  di. 
not  seem  in  a  yery  Christian  mood  for  taking  orders.  All  I  meant  to  va^ 
was,  that  you  and  Lady  Pen  were  not  used  to  be  on  such  a  good  footing/' 

"  Well,  she  sent  me  a  card  for  her  blow-ont,"  said  Mowbray ;  '*  and  so 
I  am  resolved  to  go.  When  I  hare  been  there  half  an  hour,  I  will  ride  up 
to  Shaws-Castle,  and  you  shall  hear  of  my  speed  in  wooing  for  yoa  to-morrow 
morning.'' 
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litt  fUl  Um  eaitaiBB,  wheel  the  mAi  rtNnd; 
And  while  the  bobUniK  and  load  himiag  an 
Throws  ap  •  iteanij  oolaron.  end  the  cape 
That  oheer,  bat  not  inebrimie,  wait  on  each, 
Thoe  let  oe  wtleoma  pcaoefnl  evening  in. 

OOWTtt'i  TiJE. 

Thb  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  season  had  now  so  far  thinned  the 
eompany  at  the  Well,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  crowd 
upon  her  tea  nights,  Lady  Penelope  was  obliged  to  employ  some*  coaxing 
towards  those  whom  she  had  considered  as  much  under  par  in  society. 
Even  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blower  were  graciously  smiled  upon  —  for  their 
marriage  was  now  an  arranged  affair ;  and  the  event  was  of  a  nature  likely 
to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  Spaw  among  wealthy  widows,  and  mcdicu 
ffentlemen  of  more  skill  than  practice.  So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor  smirk- 
ing, gallanting,  and  performing  all  the  bustling  parade  of  settled  and  ar- 
ranged courtship,  with  much  of  that  grace  wherewith  a  turkey-cock  goes 
through  the  same  ceremony.  Old  Touchwood  had  also  attended  her  lady- 
ship's summons,  chiefly,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  his  restless  fidgety  dia- 
position,  which  seldom  suffered  him  to  remain  abtent  even  from  those  places 
of  resort  of  which  he  usually  professed  his  detestation.  There  was,  besides, 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  who,  in  nis  usual  spirit  of  quiet  epicurism  and  quiet 
self-indulgence,  was,  under  the  fire  of  a  volley  of  compliments  to  Lady 
Penelope,  scheming  to  secure  for  himself  an  early  cup  of  tea.  There  was 
Lady  Binks  also,  with  the  wonted  degree  of  sullenness  in  her  beautiful  face, 
angry  at  her  husband  as  usual,  and  not  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  Lord 
EtnerinKton  for  being  absent,  when  she  desired  to  excite  Sir  Bingo's  jea- 
lousy. This  she  had  discovered  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  tormenting 
the  Baronet,  and  she  rejoiced  in  it  with  the  savage  glee  of  a  hackney  coach- 
man, who  has  found  a  raw,  where  he  can  make  his  poor  jade  feel  the  whip. 
The  rest  of  the  company  were  also  in  attendance  as  usual.  MacTurk  him- 
self was  present,  notwithstanding  that  he  thought  it  an  egregious  waste  of 
hot  water,  to  bestow  it  upon  compounding  any  mixture,  saving  punch.  He 
had  of  late  associated  himself  a  good  deal  with  the  traveller ;  not  that  they 
by  any  means  resembled  each  other  in  temper  or  opinions,  but  rather  be- 
cause there  was  that  degree  of  difference  betwixt  them  which  furnished 
perpetual  subject  for  dispute  and  discussion.  They  were  not  long,  on  the 
present  occasion,  ere  they  lighted  on  a  fertile  source  of  controversy. 

"Never  tell  me  of  your  points  of  honour,''  said  Touchwood,  raising  hiii 
voice  altogether  above  the  general  tone  of  polite  conversation  —  "  all  hum 
bug.  Captain  MacTurk  —  mere  hair-trafis  to  springe  woodcocks  —  men  of 
sense  break  through  them." 
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Fpon  my  word,  sir/'  said  the  Captain,  "  and  myself  is  surprised  to  heat 
^Q  —  for,  look  you,  sir,  every  man's  honour  is  the  breath  of  nis  nostrils  ^* 
ot  taran  I" 

"  Then,  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths  and  be  d — d,"  returned 
the  controversialist.  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  that,  besides  its  being  forbidden,  both 
by  law  and  gospel,  it's  an  idiotical  and  totally  absurd  practice,  that  ot 
duelling.  An  honest  savage  has  more  sense  than  to  practise  it  —  he  takes 
his  bow  or  his  gun,  as  the  thing  may  be,  and  shoots  his  enemy  from  behind 
a  bush.  And  a  very  good  way  ;  for  you  see  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  only 
one  man's  death  between  them." 

*'  Saul  of  my  body,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  gin  ye  promulgate  sic  doo- 
trines  amone  the  good  company,  it's  my  belief  you  will  bring  somebody  to 
the  KCillows." 

"Thank  ye,  Captain,  with  all  my  heart;  but  I  stir  up  no  quarrels  —  I 
leave  war  to  them  that  live  by  it.  I  only  say,  that,  except  our  old,  stupid 
ancestors  in  the  north-west  here,  I  know  no  country  so  silly  as  to  harbour 
this  custom  of  duelling.  It  is  unknown  in  Africa,  among  tne  negroes — in 
America." 

'*  Diin't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  a  Yankee  will  fizht  with  mus- 
kets and  buck-shot,  rather  than  sit  still  with  an  affront.  I  should  know 
Jonathan,  I  think." 

*'  Altogether  unknown  among  the  thousand  tribes  of  India." 

**  I'll  be  tamned,  then  I"  said  Captain  MacTurk.  "  Was  I  not  in  Tippoo's 
prison  at  Ban^lore  ?  and,  when  the  joyful  day  of  our  liberation  came,  did 
we  not  solemnize  it  with  fourteen  little  affairs,  whereof  we  had  been  laying 
the  foundation  in  our  house  of  captivity,  as  Holy  Writ  has  it,  and  never 
went  farther  to  settle  them  than  the  glacis  of  the  fort?  By  my  soul,  yoa 
would  have  thought  there  was  a  smart  skirmish,  the  firing  was  so  close ; 
and  did  not  I,  Captain  MacTurk,  fieht  three  of  them  myself,  without  moving 
my  foot  from  the  place  I  set  it  on  ?" 

**  And  pray,  sir,  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  Christian  mode  of 
giving  thanks  for  your  deliverance  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  A  small  list  of  casualties,  after  all,"  said  the  Captain ;  '*  one  killed  on 
the  spot,  one  died  of  his  wounds  —  two  wounded  severely  —  three  ditto 
•lightly,  and  little  Duncan  Macphail  reported  missing.  We  were  out  of 
practice,  after  such  lone  confinement.  So  you  see  how  we  manage  matters 
m  India,  my  dear  friend." 

**  Tou  are  to  understand,"  replied  Touchwood,  that  I  spoke  only  of  the 
heathen  natives,  who,  heathen  as  they  are,  live  in  the  lignt  of  their  own 
moral  reason,  and  among  whom  ye  shall  therefore  see  better  examples  of 
practical  morality  than  among  such  as  yourselves ;  who,  though  calline 
yourselves  Christians,  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  true  acceptation  and 
meaning  of  your  religion,  than  if  you  had  left  your  Christianity  at  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  as  they  say  of  you,  and  forgot  to  take  it  up  when  you  came 
jack  again.'' 

'*  Py  Cot  I  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  elevating  at  once  his 
▼oice  and  his  nostrils,  and  snuffing  the  air  with  a  truculent  and  indignant 
f iaage,  **  that  I  will  not  permit  you  or  any  man  to  throw  any  such  scandal 
on  my  character.  I  thank  Cot,  I  can  bring  good  witness  that  I  am  as  good 
a  Christian  as  another,  for  a  poor  sinner,  as  the  best  of  us  are;  and  lam 
ready  to  justify  my  relieion  with  my  sword — Cot  tamn ! — Compare  my  own 
•elf  with  a  parcel  of  black  heathen  bodies  and  natives,  that  were  never  in 
the  inner  side  of  a  kirk  whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about  worshipping  stocks 
and  stones,  and  swinging  themselves  upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  they 
are !" 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded  like  the  acquiescence 
of  his  inward  man  in  the  indignant  proposition  which  his  external  organs 
thus  expressed,  concluded  this  haughty  speech,  which,  however,  made  not 
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tho  lenst  impression  on  Touchwood,  \.ho  cared  as  little  for  angrj  tones 
looks  lis  he  di'l  fur  tine  speeches.  So  that  it  is  likelj  a  quarrel  between  the 
Christian  preceptor  and  the  peacemaker  might  have  occurred!  for  the  amas^ 
ment  of  the  company,  had  nut  the  attention  of  both,  but  particularly  that 
of  Touchwood,  oeen  diverted  from  the  topic  of  debate  by  the  entrance  of 
Lord  Etherington  and  Mowbray. 

The  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and  gentleness.  Tet>  con- 
trary to  his  wonted  custom,  which  usually  was,  afler  a  few  general  compli* 
menta,  to  attach  himself  particularly  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl,  on  the  present 
occasion,  avoided  the  side  of  the  room  on  which  that  beautiful  but  sullen 
idol  held  her  station,  and  attached  himself  exclusively  to  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather,  enduring,  without  flinching,  the  strange  variety  of  con^^ited 
hacardage,  which  that  lady's  natural  parts  and  acquired  information  enabled 
ber  to  pour  forth  with  unparalleled  pnifusion. 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I  mistake  not,  dreamed 
once  upon  a  night,  that  the  figure  of  Proserpina,  whom  he  had  long  wor- 
■hipped,  visited  his  slumbers  with  an  angry  and  vindictive  countenance, 
ana  menaced  him  with  vengeance,  in  resentment  of  his  having  neglected 
hor  altars,  with  the  usual  ficKleness  of  a  Polytheist,  for  those  of  some  more 
fashionable  divinity.  Not  that  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions  herself  could 
assume  a  more  haughty  or  more  dinpleased  countenance  than  that  with 
which  Lady  Binks  looked  from  time  to  time  upon  Lord  Etheringtun,  as  if 
to  warn  him  of  the  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  allegiance  which 
the  3'oung  Earl  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  her,  and  which  seemed 
now,  she  Knew  not  why,  unless  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  public  insult,  to 
be  transferred  to  her  rival.  Perilous  as  her  eye-glances  were,  and  much 
as  they  menaced,  Lord  Etherington  felt  at  this  moment  the  importance  of 
soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  invalid's  confession 
of  that  morning,  to  be  more  pressing  than  that  of  appeasing  the  indigna- 
tion of  Lady  Binks.  The  former  was  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity^ 
the  latter,  if  he  was  at  all  anxious  on  the  subject,  might,  he  perhaps  thought, 
be  truHted  to  time.  Had  the  ladies  c(mtinuea  on  a  tolerable  footing  together, 
he  might  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  both.  But  tho  bitterness  of  their 
long-suppressed  feud  had  greatly  increased,  now  that  it  was  probable  the 
end  of  the  season  was  to  separate  them,  in  all  likelihood  for  ever ;  so  that 
Lady  Penelope  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  countenancing  Lady  Binks,  or 
the  lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for  desiring  Lady  Penelope's  countenance.  The 
wealth  and  lavish  expense  of  the  one  was  no  longer  to  render  more  illue- 
trious  the  suit  of  her  right  honourable  friend,  nor  was  the  society  of  Lady 
Penelope  likely  to  be  si>on  again  useful  or  necessary  to  Lady  Binks.  & 
that  neither  were  any  longer  desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of  the  mutual 
contempt  and  dislike  which  they  had  long  nourished  for  each  other ;  and 
whoever  should,  in  this  decisive  hour,  take  part  with  one,  had  little  hence> 
forward  to  expect  from  her  rival.  What  farther  and  more  private  reasong 
Lady  Binks  might  have  td  resent  the  defection  of  Lord  Etherington,  have 
never  come  with  certainty  to  our  knowledge ;  but  it  was  said  there  had  been 
high  words  between  them  on  the  floating  report  that  his  lordship's  visita  to 
Shaws-Oastle  were  dictated  by  the  wish  to  find  a  bride  there. 

Women's  wits  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spying  the  surest  means  of  avenging 
a  real  or  supposed  slight.  After  biting  her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  readiest  means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her  way  young  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's.  She  looked  at  him,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion with  a  nod  and  gracious  smile,  such  as  in  an  ordinary  mood  wo«ild 
have  instantly  drawn  him  to  her  side.  On  receiving  in  answer  only  a 
vacant  glance  and  a  bow,  she  was  led  to  observe  him  more  attentively,  and 
was  induced  to  believe,  from  his  wavering  look,  varying  complexion,  and 
unsteady  step,  that  he  had  been  drinking  unusually  deep.  Still  his  eye 
was  lesB  that  of  an  intoxicated  than  of  a  disturbed  and  desperate  mau,  utf 
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whose  facalties  were  engrossed  by  deep  and  turbid  reflection,  which  with- 
drew him  frttm  the  passing  scene. 

*^Do  jou  observe  how  ill  Mr.  Mowbray  looks?"  said  she,  in  a  loud 
whisper;  '*I  hope  be  has  not  heard  what  Lady  Penelope  was  just  now 
saying  of  his  family  ?" 

"  Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered  Mr.  Touchwood,  who, 
ipon  Mowbray's  entrance,  had  broken  off  his  discourse  with  MacTurk,  "  1 
think  there  is  little  chance  of  his  learning  it  from  anr  other  person." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mowbray,  sharply,  addressing  Ghatterly  and 
Winterblossom ;  but  the  one  shrunk  nervously  from  the  question,  protesting, 
be  indeed  had  not  been  precisely  attending  to  what  had  been  passing  among 
the  ladies,  and  Winterblossom  bowed  out  of  the  scrape  with  quiet  and  cau- 
tious politeness — "  He  really  had  not  given  particular  attention  to  what  was 
passing — I  was  negotiating  with  Mrs.  Jones  for  an  additional  lump  of  sugar 
to  my  coffee.  £gad,  it  was  so  difficult  a  piece  of  diplomacy,"  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice,  '*  that  I  have  an  idea  her  ladyship  calculates  the  West 
India  produce  by  grains  and  pennyweights." 

The  inuendo,  if  designed  to  make  Mowbriiy  smile,  was  far  from  succeed- 
ing, lie  stepped  forward,  with  more  than  usual  stiffness  in  his  air,  which 
wan  never  entirely  free  from  self-consequence,  and  said  to  Lady  Binks, 
**  May  I  request  to  know  of  your  ladyship  what  particular  respecting  my 
fiimiiy  had  the  honour  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  company  ?" 

'*  I  WHS  only  a  listener,  Mr.  Muwbray,"  returned  Lady  Binks,  with  evi- 
dent enjoyment  of  the  rising  indignation  which  she  read  in  his  countenance; 
**  not  being  queen  of  the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  answerable 
for  the  turn  of  the  conversation." 

Mowbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jestine,  yet  afraid  to  expose  himself  by 
farther  inquiry  in  a  company  so  public,  darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Pene> 
lope,  then  in  close  conversation  with  Lord  Etherington,  —  advanced  a  step 
or  two  towards  them, — then,  as  if  checking  himself,  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  wheii  certain  satirical  nods 
and  winks  were  circulating  among  the  assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of 
paper  into  Mrs.  Jones's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the  contents,  seemed  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Jones — Jones!"  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  in  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"Only  the  key  of  the  te^caddie,  your  ladyship,"  answered  Jones;  "I 
will  be  back  in  an  instant." 

"Jones  —  Jones  1"  again  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "here  is  enoush — "  of 
lea,  she  would  have  said ;  but  Lord  Etherington  was  so  near  her,  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  complete  the  sentence,  and  had  only  hope  in  Jones's 
auiokness  of  apprehension,  and  the  prospect  that  she  would  be  unable  to 
find  the  key  wnich  she  went  in  search  of. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  tripped  off  to  a  sort  of  housekeeper's  apartment,  of 
which  she  was  locum  teneru  for  the  evening,  for  the  more  ready  supply  of 
whatever  might  be  wanted  on  Lady  Penelope's  night,  as  it  was  called. 
Here  she  found  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,  whom  she  instantly  began  to 
assail  with,  "  La !  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you  are  such  another  gentleman  !•— 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  me  lose  my  place — I'll  swear  you  will — what  can 
jrou  have  to  say,  that  you  could  not  as  well  put  off  for  an  hour?" 

"  I  want  to  know,  Jones,"  answered  Mowbray,  in  a  different  tone,  per- 
haps, from  what  the  damsel  expected,  "  what  your  lady  was  just  now  saying 
about  my  family." 

"  Pshaw! — was  that  all?"  answered  Mrs.  Jones.  "What  should  she  be 
saying? — nonsense — Who  minds  what  she  says? — I  am  sure  I  ncrer  do,  for 


one." 


"Nay,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  Mowbray,  "I  insist  upon  knowing  —  I 
Aiist  kn  )w,  and  I  tnll  know." 
"  La  I  Mr.  Mowbray,  why  should  I  make  mischief? — As  I  liye,  I  heav 
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9ome  ooe  coming !  and  if  you  were  foand  speaking  with  l.j9  here — indeedp 
indeed,  some  one  is  coming  V* 

"  The  devil  ma^  come,  if  he  will !"  said  Mowbray,  "  but  we  do  not  parti 
pretty  mistress,  till  you  tell  me  what  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  me !"  answered  Jones ;  "  bat  all  the  room  heard 
it  as  well  as  I — it  was  about  Miss  Mowbray — and  that  my  lady  would  be 
■by  of  her  company  hereafter — for  that  she  was — she  was " 

"  For  that  my  sister  was  whaif"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely,  seizing  her  arm. 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  me  I"  said  Jones,  beginning  to  cry ;  **  at  any  rate, 
it  was  not  I  that  said  it — it  was  Lady  Penelope." 

"  And  what  was  it  the  old  adder-tongued  mad-woman  dared  to  say  of 
Clara  Mowbray — Speak  out  plainly,  ana  directly,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  maka 
you  I" 

**  Hold,  sir — hold,  for  God's  sake  1 — you  will  break  my  arm,"  answered 
the  terrified  handmaiden.  *'  I  am  sure  I  know  no  harm  of  Miss  Mowbray ; 
only,  my  lady  spoke  as  if  ^e  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be. — ^Lord, 
sir,  there  is  some  one  listening  at  the  door!" — and  making  a  spring  out  of 
his  grasp,  she  hastened  back  to  the  room  in  which  the  company  were 
assembled. 

Mowbray  stood  petrified  at  the  news  he  had  beard,  ignorant  alike  what 
could  be  the  motive  for  a  calumny  so  atrocious,  and  uncertain  what  he  were 
best  do  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal.  To  his  farther  confusion,  he  was 
presently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Jones's  belief  that  they  had  been 
watched,  for,  as  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  was  met  by  Mr. 
Touchwood. 

"What  has  brought  you  here,  sir?"  said  Mowbray,  sternly. 

"Uoitie  toitie,"  answered  the  traveller,  "why,  how  come  you  here,  if  yoa 

f[)  to  that,  squire? — £gad.  Lady  Penelope  is  trembling  for  her  souchong,  so 
just  took  a  step  here  to  save  her  ladyship  the  trouble  of  looking  after  Mrs. 
Jones  in  person,  which,  I  think,  might  have  been  a  worse  interruption  than 
mine,  Mr.  Mowbray." 

"  Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  the  tea-room  is  so 
infernally  hot,  that  I  had  sat  down  here  a  moment  to  draw  breath  when  the 
young  woman  came  in." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old  gentleman  is  come  in," 
said  Touchwood — '*  Gome,  sir,  I  am  more  your  friend  than  you  may  think." 

"Sir,  you  are  intrusive  —  I  want  nothing  that  you  can  give  me,"  said 
Mowbray. 

"  That  is  a  mistake,"  answered  the  senior ;  "  for  I  can  supply  you  with 
what  most  young  men  want — money  and  wisdom." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  wanted,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken  something  of  a  fancy 
for  your  family;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  wanted  cash  and  good 
counsel  for  two  generations,  if  not  for  three." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily,  "  you  are  too  old  either  to  play  the  buffoon 
or  to  get  buffoon's  payment. 

"  Which  is  like  monkey's  allowance,  I  suppose,"  said  the  traveller,  "  more 
kicks  than  half-pence. — Well — at  least  I  am  not  youne  enough  to  qnairel 
with  boys  for  bullving.  l\\  convince  you,  however,  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  I 
knnw  some  more  of  your  affairs  than  what  you  give  me  credit  for." 

*  It  may  be,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  but  you  will  oblige  me  more  by 
minding  your  own." 

"  Very  like ;  meantime,  your  losses  to-night  to  my  Lord  Etherington  art 
no  trifle,  and  no  secret  neither." 

"Mr.  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  you  had  your  information?" 
said  Mowbray. 

"  A  matter  of  very  little  consequence  compared  to  its  tnth  or  falsehoods 
Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  the  old  gentleman. 
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"  But  of  tho  fast  importance  to  me,  sir/'  said  Mowbray.  "  In  a  word, 
had  jou  such  information  by  or  through  means  of  Lord  Etherington  ?— 
Answer  me  this  single  question,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  what  to  think 
on  the  subject." 

"  Up>n  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  **  I  neither  had  my  information 
from  Lord  Etherington  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  say  thus  much  to  give 
you  satisfaction,  and  I  now  expect  you  will  hear  me  with  patience." 

"Foreive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "one  farther  question.  I  un« 
derstand  something  was  said  m  disparagement  of  my  sister  just  as  I  entered 
the  tea-room  ?" 

"Hem — hem — ^hem,"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating.  "I  am  sorry  TOur 
ears  have  served  you  so  well — something  there  wis  said  lightly,  something 
that  can  be  easily  explained,  I  dare  say ; — And  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  let  me 
•peak  a  few  serious  words  with  you." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Touchwood,  we  have  no  more  to  say  to  each  other — ^good 
evening  to  you." 

He  brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  him,  and, 
harrying  to  the  stable,  demanded  his  horse.  It  was  ready  saddled,  and 
waited  his  orders ;  but  even  the  short  time  that  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
the  door  of  the  stable  was  exasperating  to  Mowbray's  impatience.  Not  less 
exasperating  was  the  constant  interceding  voice  of  Touchwood,  who,  in 
tones  alternately  plaintive  and  snappish,  kept  on  a  string  of  expostulations. 

••Mr.  Mowbray,  only  five  words  with  you  —  Mr.  Mowbray,  you  will  re- 
pent this—Is  this  a  night  to  ride  in,  Mr.  Mowbray? — My  stars,  sir,  if  yoa 
Would  but  have  five  minutes'  patience  1" 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of  the  impatient  laird, 
i^cre  the  only  reply,  until  his  horse  was  brought  out,  when,  staying  no 
farther  question,  he  sprung  into  the  saddle.  The  poor  horse  paid  for  the 
delay,  which  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Mx)wbray  struck  him  hard 
with  his  spurs  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  seat — the  noble  animal  reared, 
bolted,  and  sprung  forward  like  a  deer,  over  stock  and  stone,  the  nearest 
road — and  we  are  aware  it  was  a  rough  one — to  Shaws-Castle.  There  is  a 
sort  of  instinct  by  which  horses  perceive  the  humour  of  their  riders,  and 
are  furious  and  impetuous,  or  dull  and  sluggish,  as  if  to  correspond  with 
it ;  and  Mowbray's  gollant  steed  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  feel  all  the 
•tings  of  his  master^  internal  ferment,  although  not  again  urged  with  the 
spar.  The  ostler  stood  listening  to  the  clash  of  the  hoofs,  succeeding  each 
other  in  thick  and  close  gallop,  until  they  died  away  in  the  distant  woodland. 

"  If  St.  Ronan's  reach  home  this  night,  with  his  neck  unbroken,"  mut> 
tered  the  fellow,  "  the  devil  must  have  it  in  keeping." 

"Mercy  on  us  I"  said  the  traveller,  "he  rides  like  a  Bedouin  Arab!  but 
in  the  desert  there  are  neither  trees  to  cross  the  road,  nor  cleuchs,  nor  lins, 
aor  floods,  nor  fords.  Well,  I  must  set  to  work  myself,  or  this  gear  will 
get  worse  than  even  I  can  mend. — Here  you,  ostler,  let  me  have  your  best 
piur  of  horses  instantly  to  Shaws-Castle." 

*'  To  Shaws-Castle,  sir  ?"  said  the  man,  with  some  surprise. 

**  Yes— do  you  not  know  such  a  place  ?" 

**  In  troth,  sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except  on  the  great  ball-day, 
that  we  have  had  time  to  forget  the  road  to  it— but  St.  Ronan's  was  hero 
even  now,  sir." 

"Ay,  what  of  that? — he  has  ridden  on  to  get  supper  ready — so,  tnm  ont» 
Without  loss  of  time." 

'At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  felloe  and  called  to  the  poetilioii 
eoeordiugly. 

2u2 
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DEBATE. 

Still  thnoA  the  beMllaoK  raTallM*. 
O'er  nmch  end  imnalli«  in  wild  earaer, 

Seenie  raciDii  with  the  wind : 
Hm  nd  OMnpeoinOt— Kheatlf  peJe, 
Aiid  derkeoRie  as  •  widow'*  Teil, 

Cabc— kc«|M  her  eett  behind. 

HOBAO. 

^ILL  WM  it  tb»t  night  for  Mowbray,  that  he  bad  always  piqued  biamelf 
Ob  Lis  koues,  aoa  that  the  animal  on  which  he  was  then  mounted  was  at 
Bor^'Viicted  Aad  tfafracious  as  he  was  mettle^f  and  fiery.  For  those  who 
obserred  next  diw  the  print  of  the  hoofs  on  the  broken  and  rugged  track 
through  which  the  creature  had  been  driven  at  full  speed  by  his  farioos 
master,  might  easily  see,  that  hi  more  than  a  dosen  of  places  the  horse  and 
rider  had  been  within  a  few  inches  of  destruction.  One  bough  of  a  gnarled 
and  stunted  oak-tree,  which  stretched  across  the  road,  seemed  in  particular 
to  have  opposed  an  almost  fatal  barrier  to  the  horseman's  career.  In 
striking  his  head  against  this  impediment,  the  force  of  the  blow  had  been 
broken  in  some  measure  by  a  high-crowned  hat,  yet  the  violence  of  the 
shock  was  sufficient  to  shiver  the  branch  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  it  was 
already  decayed  ;  but,  even  in  that  state,  it  was  subject  of  astonishment  to 
every  one  that  no  fatal  damage  had  been  sustained  in  so  formidable  an  en* 
counter.     Mowbray  himself  was  unconscious  of  the  accident. 

Scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been  riding  at  an  unusual  rate,  scarcely  sen- 
sible that  he  had  ridden  faster  perhaps  than  ever  he  followed  the  hounds, 
Mowbray  alighted  at  his  stable  door,  and  fiung  the  bridle  to  his  groom,  who 
held  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the  condition  of  tli« 
favourite  horse ;  but,  concluding  that  his  master  must  be  intoxicated,  he 
prudently  forbore  to  make  any  observations. 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend  that  rapid  motion,  bj 
which  he  seemed  to  wish  to  annihilate,  as  ikr  as  possible,  time  and  space,  in 
order  to  reach  the  place  he  had  now  attained,  tnat  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  would  have  given  the  world  that  seas  and  deserts  had  lain  between  him 
and  the  house  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as  that  only  sister  with  whom  he  was 
now  about  to  have  a  decisive  interview. 

'*  But  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived/'  he  said,  biting  his  lip  with 
anguish ;  "  tnis  explanation  must  be  decisive ;  and  whatever  evils  may 
attend  it,  suspense  must  be  ended  now,  at  once  and  for  ever." 

He  enterea  the  Castle,  and  took  the  light  from  the  old  domestic,  who^ 
hearing  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet,  had  opened  the  door  to  receive  him. 

"  Is  my  sister  in  her  parlour  ?"  ho  asked,  but  in  so  hollow  a  voice,  that 
the  old  man  only  answered  his  question  by  another,  "Was  his  honour 
well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  Patrick — never  better  in  my  life/'  said  Mowbray ;  and  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  old  man,  as  if  to  prevent  bis  observing  whether  his 
countenance  and  his  words  corresponded,  he  pursued  his  way  to  his  aister't 
apartment  The  sound  of  his  step  upc^n  the  passage  roused  Clara  from  a 
reverie,  perhaps  a  sad  one ;  and  she  had  trimmed  her  lamp,  and  stirred  her 
fire,  HO  slow  did  he  walk,  before  he  at  length  entered  her  apartment. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  come  thus  eari v  home ;  and 
I  have  some  good  news  for  your  reward.  The  groom  has  fetched  back 
Trimmero^Iie  was  lying  by  the  dead  hare,  and  he  had  chased  him  af  f ar  a^ 
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Drumlyford  —  the  shepherd  had  carried  him  to  the  shieliog,  till  some  one 
should  claim  him." 

I  would  he  had  hanged  himj  with  all  my  heart  I''  said  Mowbray 
How  ?  —  hang  Trimmer?  —  your  favourite  Trimmer,  that  has  beat  the 
whole  country  ? — and  it  was  only  this  morning  you  were  half-crying  because 
he  was  amissing,  and  like  to  murder  man  and  mother's  son  I" 

**The  better  1  like  any  living  thing/'  answered  Mowbray,  *'the  more 
reason  I  have  for  wishing  it  dead  and  at  rest ;  for  neither  I,  nor  any  thing 
that  I  love,  will  ever  be  nappy  more." 

'*You  cannot  frighten  me,  John,  with  these  flights/'  answered  Clara, 
trembling,  although  she  endeavoured  to  look  unconcerned — '*  You  have  used 
me  to  them  too  often/' 

"It  is  well  for  you,  then ;  you  will  be  ruined  without  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise/' 

'*  So  much  the  better  —  We  have  been/'  said  Clara, 

"'So  eoMtantljr  in  poortith'a  riiiht. 
Th«  IhfMighu  un'i  gw  iw  litua  fright.' 

So  say  I  with  honest  Robert  Bums/' 

"D — ^n  Bums  and  his  trash!"  said  Mowbray,  with  the  impatience  of  a 
man  determined  to  be  angry  with  every  thing  but  himself,  who  was  the  reil 
source  of  the  evil. 

**  And  why  damn  poor  Burns  ?"  said  Clara,  composedly,  "  it  is  not  bis 
fault  if  you  nave  not  risen  a  winner,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  uproar," 

'*  Would  it  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said  Mowbray,  "  to  hear  her 
quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a  hobnailed  peasant,  when  a  man  is  speaking  of 
tne  downfall  of  an  ancient  house  I  Tour  ploughman,  I  suppose,  becoming 
one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  born  to  be,  would  only  go  without  his  dinner, 
or  without  his  usual  potation  of  ale.  His  comrades  would  cry '  poor  fellow  I' 
and  let  him  eat  out  of  their  kit,  and  drink  out  of  their  bicKer  without 
scruple,  till  his  own  was  full  again.  But  the  poor  gentleman  —  the  down- 
fallen  man  of  rank — ^the  degraded  man  of  birth — the  disabled  and  disarmed 
man  of  power  I — ^it  is  he  that  is  to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merelv  drink  and 
dinner,  but  honour,  situation,  credit,  character,  and  name  itself  I" 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  terrify  mo,"  said  Clara ; 
"  but,  friend  John,  I  know  you  and  your  ways,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  upon  all  contingencies  that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you  more  —  1 
have  stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank  and  fashion,  if  our  situation 
can  be  termed  such,  till  my  head  is  dizzy  with  the  instability  of  my  emi- 
nence ;  and  I  feci  the  strange  desire  of  tossing  myself  down,  which  the  devil 
is  said  to  put  into  folk's  heads  when  they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples  —  at 
least,  I  had  rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

'*  Be  satisfied,  then ;  if  that  will  satisfv  you  —  the  plunge  »  over,  and  m 
are  —  what  they  used  to  call  it  in  Scotland  —  gentle  beg^rs,  creatures  to 
whom  our  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  fiflh  cousins  may,  if  thej 

E lease,  give  a  place  at  the  side-table,  and  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  the 
idy's  maid,  if  driving  backwards  will  not  make  us  sick." 
**  They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said  Clara ;  *'  but  I  am  d^ 
termined  to  eat  bread  of  my  own  buying-— I  can  do  twenty  things,  and  I  am 
sure  some  one  or  other  of  them  will  bring  me  all  the  little  money  I  will 
need.  I  have  been  trying,  John,  for  several  months,  how  little  I  can  live 
upon,  and  you  would  laugh  if  you  heard  bow  low  I  have  brought  the 
account'' 

**  There  is  a  difference,  Clara,  between  fanciful  experiments  and  real 
Doverty  —  the  one  is  a  masouerade,  which  we  can  end  when  we  please,  the 
•»iher  IS  wretchedness  for  lire/ 

Metliinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowbray,  "  it  would  be  better  for  joq 
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to  8t.i  me  ah  example  how  to  carry  my  good  resolutions  intc  effect,  Uiaa  to 
ridicule  them." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  he  fiercely — "turn  postilion, 
or  rough-rider,  or  whipper-in?  —  I  dun't  know  any  thing  else  that  my  edr^ 
•jdtion,  as  I  have  used  it,  has  fitted  me  for  —  and  then  some  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance would,  I  dare  say,  give  me  a  crown  to  drink  now  and  ^hen  for 
old  acc^uaintance'  sake." 

"  This  is  not  the  way,  John,  that  men  of  sense  think  or  speak  of  seriona 
misfortunes,"  answereo  his  sister ;  "  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  in  M 
serious  as  it  is  your  pleasure  to  make  it" 

"  Believe  the  very  worst  you  can  think,"  replied  he,  "  and  you  will  not 
believe  bad  enough  1  — You  nave  neither  a  guinea,  nor  a  house,  nor  a  friend ; 
—  pass  but  a  day,  and  it  is  a  chance  that  you  will  not  have  a  brother." 

"  My  dear  John,  you  have  drunk  hard  —  rode  hard." 

"  Yes  —  such  tidings  deserve  to  be  carried  express,  especially  to  a  young 
lady  who  receives  them  so  well,"  answered  Mowbray,  bitterly.  "  I  suppose, 
now,  it  will  make  no  impression,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  stop  all  this  ruin  ?" 

"By  consummating  my  own,  I  suppose  —  Brother,  I  said  yon  could  not 
make  me  tremble,  but  you  have  founa  a  way  to  do  it." 

"What,  you  expect  I  am  again  to  urge  yon  with  Lord  Ethenngton't 
courtship?  —  That  might  have  saved  all,  indeed  —  But  that  day  of  grace  is 


over." 
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I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  spirit,"  said  Clara;  "may  it  take  with  it 
all  that  we  can  quarrel  about  I  —  But  till  this  instant,  I  thought  it  was  for 
this  very  point  that  this  long  voyage  was  bound,  and  that  you  were  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  me  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  of  the  storm,  in  order  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  harbour." 

"  You  are  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  can  you  really  be 
■o  absurd  as  to  rejoice  that  you  have  no  way  left  to  relieve  yourself  and  me 
from  ruin,  want,  and  shame?" 

"  From  shame,  brother?"  said  Clara.  "No  shame  in  honest  poverty,  I 
hope."  .        . 

"  That  is  according  as  folks  have  used  their  prosperity,  Clara.  —  I  most 
•peak  to  the  point. — There  are  strange  reports  going  below.  —  By  Heaven  I 
they  are  enough  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  I  Were  I  to  mention  them^ 
I  should  expect  our  poor  mother  to  enter  the  room  —  Clara  Mowbray,  can 
you  guess  what  I  mean?" 

It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  in  a  fiiltering  voice,  that  she  was 
able,  after  an  ineffectual  effort,  to  utter  the  monosyllable,  "JVb/" 

"Bj  Heaven!  I  am  ashamed—- 1  am  even  afraid  to  express  my  own 
meaning  I — Clara,  what  is  there  which  makes  you  so  obstinately  reject  ereiy 
proposal  of  marriage  ? — Is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  unworthy  to  be  the  wife 
of  an  honest  man  ? — Speak  out — Evil  Fame  has  been  busy  with  your  repu- 
tation— speak  out  I  —  Give  me  the  right  to  cram  their  lies  down  the  throats 
of  the  inventors,  and  when  I  ^  among  them  to-morrow,  I  shall  know  bow 
to  treat  those  who  cast  reflections  on  you !  The  fortunes  of  our  house  are 
ruined,  but  no  tongue  shall  slander  its  honour.  —  Speak  —  speak,  wretched 
girl!  why  are  you  silent?" 

"  Stay  at  home,  brother,"  said  Clara ;  "  stay  at  home,  if  yon  regard  our 
house's  honour — murder  cannot  mend  misery — Stay  at  home,  and  let  them 
talk  of  me  as  they  will, — they  can  scarcely  say  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve  1" 

The  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  times  ungovernably  strong,  were  ai  pre- 
sent inflamed  by  wine,  by  bis  rapid  journey,  and  the  previously  disturbed 
state  of  his  mind.  He  set  his  teetn,  clenched  his  hands,  loosed  on  the 
ground,  as  one  that  forms  some  horrid  resolution,  and  muttered  almost  un- 
intelligibly, "It  were  a  charity  to  kill  herl" 

"Oh  1  no— no— no  I"  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  herself  at  bis 
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feet;  "Dc  njt  till  me,  brother  I  I  have  wished  for  death  —  thought  of 
death — praved  for  death — but,  oh  I  it  is  frightful  to  think  that  he  is  near — 
Oh  I  not  a  bloody  death,  brother,  nor  by  your  hand  I" 

She  held  him  close  by  the  knees  as  she  spoke,  and  expressed,  in  her  looks 
and  accents,  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without  reason ;  for  thb 
extreme  solitude  of  the  place,  the  violent  and  inflamed  passions  of  her 
brother,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  to  which  he  had  reduced  himselt, 
seemed  all  to  concur  to  render  some  horrid  act  of  violence  not  an  impro* 
bable  termination  of  this  strange  interview. 

Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  unclenching  his  hands,  or  raising  hi* 
head,  while  his  sister  continued  on  the  floor,  clasping  him  round  the  kneei 
with  all  her  strength,  and  beting  piteously  for  her  life  and  for  mercy. 

" Fool  I"  be  said,  at  last,  "let  me  go  1 — Who  cares  for  thy  worthless  life f 
^who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die  ?  Live,  if  thou  canst — and  be  the  hate  and 
scorn  of  every  one  else,  as  much  as  thou  art  mine  I'' 

lie  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  pushed  her  from  him, 
and,  as  she  arose  from  the  floor,  and  again  pressed  to  throw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  he  repulsed  her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  with  a  push  —  or 
blow  —  it  might  be  termed  either  one  or  the  other, — violent  enough,  in  her 
weak  state,  to  have  again  extended  her  on  the  ground,  had  not  a  chair  re> 
ceived  her  as  she  fell.  He  looked  at  her  with  ferocity,  grappled  a  moment 
in  his  pocket ;  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  throwing  the  sasn  violently  up, 
thrust  nimself  as  far  as  he  could  without  falling,  into  the  open  air.  Terri- 
fied, and  yet  her  feelings  of  his  unkindness  predominating  even  above  her 
fears,  Clara  continued  to  exclaim, 

"Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean  this!— Oh,  say  you  did  not  mean  to 
strike  me ! — Oh,  whatever  I  have  deserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner  1 — It 
is  not  manly — it  is  not  natural — there  are  but  two  of  .us  in  the  world !" 

He  returned  no  answer ;  and,  observing  that  he  continued  to  stretch  him* 
self  from  the  window,  which  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and 
overlooked  the  court,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension  mingled,  in  some  mea- 
sure; with  her  personal  fears.  Timidly,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  up* 
lifted  hands,  she  approached  her  an^ry  brother,  and  fearfully,  yet  firmly, 
seized  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  as  if  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the  efiects 
of  that  despair,  which  so  lately  seemed  turnea  against  her,  and  now  against 
himself. 

*    He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  himself  angrily  back,  asked 
her  sternly  what  she  wanted.  « 

"Nothing,"  she  said,  quittine  her  hold  of  his  coat;  "but  what — what 
did  he  look  afler  so  anxiously  V' 

"  After  the  devil  V  he  answered,  fiercely ;  then  drawing  in  his  head,  and 
taking  her  hand,  **  By  my  soul,  Clara — ^it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in 
such  a  tale  I  —  He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to  murder  thee !  -^ 
What  else  could  have  put  my  hunting-knife  into  my  thought? — Ay,  by  Gk>d, 
and  into  my  very  hana — at  such  a  moment? — ^Yonder  I  could  almost  fancy 
I  see  him  fly,  the  wood,  and  the  rock,  and  the  water,  gleaming  back  the 
dark-red  furnace-light,  that  is  shed  on  them  by  his  dragon  wings  I  By  my 
soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy !  —  I  can  hardly  think  but  that  I  was 
under  the  influence  or  an  evil  spirit — under  an  act  of  fiendish  possession  I 
But  gone  as  he  is,  ^ne  let  him  oe — and  thou,  too  ready  implement  of  evil, 
he  thou  gone  after  him  I"  He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  right  hand,  which 
bad  all  this  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  and  tnrew  the  implement  into  the 
court-yard  as  he  spoke ;  then,  with  a  mournful  quietness  and  solemnity  of 
manner,  siiut  the  window,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual  seat, 
which  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to  reach.  "  Clara,"  he  said, 
tfter  a  pause  of  mournful  silence,  "we  must  think  what  is  to  be  done, 
without  passion  or  violence — there  may  be  something  for  us  in  the  dice  yet, 
if  we  do  not  throw  away  our  game.    A  blot  is  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit — 
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iishcnour  eoncetiled,  is  not  diflhonoar  in  some  respects. — Dost  tfaoa  aitooA 
to  me,  wretched  girl  V*  be  said,  suddenly  and  sternly  raising  his  voice. 

**  Yes,  brother — yes  indeed,  brother,"  she  hastily  replied,  terrified  etea 
by  delay  af^in  to  awaken  his  ferocious  and  ungoTernable  temper. 

'*  Thus  ir.  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  **  You  must  marry  this  Etberington— 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  Clara  — Ynu  cannot  complain  of  what  your  own  Tice 
and  folly  have  rendered  inevitable." 

"  But,  brother"  —  said  the  trembling  girl. 

"Be  silent.  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  You  love  him  not,  you 
would  say.  I  love  him  not^  no  more  than  you.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he 
loves  you  not  —  if  he  did,  I  might  scruple  to  give  you  to  him,  you  being 
such  as  you  have  owned  yourself.  But  you  shall  wed  him  out  of  hate, 
Clara— or  for  tbe  interest  of  your  family— or  for  what  reason  you  will — But 
wed  him  you  shall  and  must." 

"  Brother  —  dearest  brother  —  one  single  word  I" 

"  Not  of  refusal  or  ezpoRtulation — that  time  is  gone  by,"  said  her  brother. 
'*  Whet)  I  believed  thee  what  I  thought  thee  this  morning,  I  might  advise 
you,  but  I  could  not  compel.  But,  since  the  honour  of  our  family  has  been 
disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but  just,  that,  if  possible,  its  disgrace  should 
be  hidden ;  and  it  shall,  —  ay,  if  selling  you  for  a  slave  would  tend  to  oon- 
eeal  it !" 

"  You  do  worse — you  do  worse  by  me  I  A  slave  in  an  open  market  may 
be  bought  by  a  kind  master — ^you  do  not  give  me  that  chance — ^you  wed  me 
fco  one  who " 

"  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Clara,"  said  her  brother. 
*'  I  know  on  what  terms  he  marries ;  and,  beine  once  more  your  brother,  as 
your  obedience  in  this  matter  will  make  me,  ne  had  better  tear  his  flesh 
from  his  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  do  thoe  any  displeasure  1  By 
Heaven,  I  hate  him  so  much — for  he  has  outreached  me  in  every  way — that 
methinks  it  is  some  consolation  that  he  will  not  receive  in  thee  the  excellent 
creature  I  thought  thee  I  —  Fallen  as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good  for 
him." 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affectionate  tone  in  which  her 
brother  spoke,  Clara  could  not  help  saying,  although  almost  in  a  whisper, 
**I  trust  it  will  not  be  so  —  I  trust  he  will  consider  his  own  condition, 
honour,  and  happiness,  better  than  to  share  it  with  me." 

"Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,"  said  Mowbray  —  "But  ha 
dares  not  hesitate  —  he  knows  that  the  instant  he  recedes  from  addressing 
Tou,  he  signs  his  own  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  of  both  ;  and 
bis  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not  be  relinauished  on  a  point  of 
scrupulous  delicacy  merely.  Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  thought  in 
your  heart  as  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  your  escaping  such  a 
marriage  1    The  match  is  booked  —  Swear  vou  will  not  hesitate." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  terrified  lest  he  was  about  to 
start  once  more  into  the  fit  of  unbridled  fury  which  had  before  seized  oo 
him. 

"  Do  not  even  whisper  or  hint  an  objection,  but  submit  to  your  fate,  for 
it  is  inevitable." 

"I  will  —  submit"  —  answered  Clara,  in  the  same  trembling  accent. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  "  will  spare  you  —  at  least  at  present  —  and  it  may  be 
for  ever  —  all  inquiry  into  tne  guilt  which  you  have  confessed.  Rumours 
there  were  of  misconduct,  which  reached  my  ears  even  in  England ;  but 
who  could  have  believed  them  that  looked  on  you  daily,  and  witnessed  yuur 
'ate  course  of  life?  —  On  this  subject  I  will  be  at  present  silent  —  perhaps 
may  not  again  touch  on  it  —  that  is,  if  you  do  nothing  to  thwart  my  plea- 
sure, or  to  avoid  the  fate  which  circumstances  render  unavoidable.  —  And 
now  it  is  late  —  retire,  Clara,  to  your  bed  —  think  on  what  I  hax  i^J  M 
what  necessity  has  determined,  and  not  my  selfish  pleasure," 
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He  held  oat  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  without  reluctant  terror 
ber  trembling  palm  in  his.  In  this  mnnner,  and  with  a  sort  of  roournfiil 
toloinnitj,  as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,  he  handed  liis 
sister  through  a  gallery  bung  with  old  family  pictures,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  Clara's  bed-chamber,  xhe  moon,  which  at  this  moment  looked  out 
through  a  huge  Tolume  of  mustering  clouds  that  had  long  been  bodins 
itorm,  fell  on  the  two  last  descendants  of  that  ancient  family,  as  they  glide(» 
hand  in  hand,  more  like  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  than  like  livine  persons, 
through  the  hall  and  amongst  the  portraits  of  their  forefathers,  xiie  same 
thoughts  were  in  the  breasts  of  both,  but  neither  attempted  to  say,  whiU 
they  cast  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  decayed  representations,  "  How 
little  did  these  anticipate  this  catastrophe  of  their  house  I"  At  the  door  of 
the  bedroom  Mowbray  quitted  his  sister's  hand,  and  said,  "Clara,  you 
should  to-night  thank  God,  that  sayed  you  from  a  great  danger,  and  me 
from  a  deadly  sin." 

**  I  will,'*  she  answered — "  I  will."  And,  as  if  her  terror  had  been  anew 
excited  by  this  allusion  to  what  had  passed,  she  bid  her  brother  hastily 
good-night,  and  was  no  sooner  within  her  apartment^  than  he  heard  he^ 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two  bolts  besides. 

**  I  understand  yon,  Clara,"  muttered  Mowbray  between  his  teeth,  as  he 
heard  one  bar  drawn  after  another.  "But  if  you  could  earth  yourself 
under  Ben  Neyis,  you  could  not  escape  what  fate  has  destined  for  vou.  — 
Yen  I"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  with  slow  and  moody  pace  through 
the  moonlit  gallery,  uncertain  whether  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  to  retire 
to  his  solitary  chamber,  when  his  attention  was  rousea  by  a  noise  in  the 
court-yard. 

The  night  was  not  indeed  far  advanced,  but  it  had  been  so  longj  since 
Shaws-Castle  received  a  guest,  that,  had  Mowbray  not  heard  the  rolling  of 
wheels  in  the  court-yard,  he  might  have  thought  rather  of  housebreakers 
than  of  visiters.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a  carriage  and  horses  was  distinctly 
heard,  it  instantly  occurred  to  him,  that  the  guest  must  be  Lord  Ethering- 
ton,  come,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  reports  which 
were  current  to  his  sister's  prejudice,  and  perhaps  to  declare  his  addressee 
to  her  were  at  an  end.  Eager  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  brine  matters  to  a 
decision,  he  re-entered  the  apartment  he  had  just  left,  where  the  lights  were 
still  burning,  and,  calling  loudly  to  Patrick,  whom  he  heard  in  communing 
with  the  postilion,  commanded  him  to  show  the  visiter  to  Miss  Mowbray's 
parlour.  It  was  not  the  light  step  of  the  young  nobleman  which  came 
tramping,  or  rather  stamping,  through  the  long  passage,  and  up  the  two  or 
three  steps  at  the  end  or  it.  Neither  was  it  Lord  Etherington's  graceful 
figure  which  was  seen  when  the  door  opened,  but  the  stout  square  substance 
of  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood. 
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A    RBLATIYB. 
CWm'tf  kiadrtd  than,  tad  had  hto  eWn  alloirVL 


SrARTiNG  at  the  unexpected  and  undesired  apparition  which  presented 
Itself  in  the  manner  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  Mowbray  yet 
felt,  a*  the  same  time,  a  kind  of  relief,  that  his  meeting  with  Lord  Ether* 
iogtoB,  painfully  decisive  as  that  meeting  most  be,  was  for  a  time  suspended 
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80  it  was  with  a  mil. tare  of  peeviflhness  and  internal  satisfaction,  that  ht 
demanded  what  had  procured  nim  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood 
at  this  late  hour. 

**  Necessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  replied  Touchwood ;  "  no  choice 
of  mine,  I  assure  you — Gad,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  would  rather  have  crossed 
Saint  Oothard,  than  run  the  risk  I  have  done  to-night,  rumbling  through 
Toor  ioreakneck  roads  in  that  d  d  old  wheel-barrow.  On  my  word,  I 
believe  I  must  be  troublesome  to  your  butler  for  a  draught  of  something— 
I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  coalheaver  that  is  working  by  the  piece.  You  have 
porter,  I  suppose,  or  good  old  Scotch  twopenny  1" 

With  a  secret  execration  on  his  visitor's  effronterr,  Mr.  Mowbray  ordered 
the  servant  to  put  down  wine  and  water,  of  which  Touchwood  mixed  a  gob- 
letful,  and  drank  it  off. 

'*  We  are  a  small  family,''  sidd  his  entertainer;  "and  I  am  seldom  at 
home  —  still  more  seldom  receive  guests  when  I  chance  to  be  here —  I  am 
sorry  I  have  no  malt  liquor,  if  you  prefer  it." 

"  rrefer  it?"  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  however,  another  glass  of 
sherry  and  water,  and  adding  a  lar^  piece  of  sugar,  to  correct  the  hoarse- 
ness which,  he  observed,  his  night  journey  might  bring  on, — "  to  be  sure  I 
prefer  it,  and  so  does  every  body,  except  Frenchmen  and  dandies.  —  Xo 
offence,  Mr.  Mowbray,  but  you  should  order  a  hogshead  from  Meux — the 
brown-stout,  wired  down  fur  exportation  to  the  colonies,  keeps  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  in  every  climate  —  I  have  drank  it  where  it  must  have  cost  a 
guinea  a  quart,  if  interest  had  been  counted." 

"  When  I  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,  I  will 
endeavour  to  m  better  provided,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  at  present  your 
arrival  has  been  without  notice,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  has  any 
particular  object." 

"  This  is  what  I  call  coming  to  the  point,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  thrusting 
out  his  stout  legs,  accoutred  as  they  were  with  the  ancient  defences,  called 
boot-hose,  so  as  to  rest  his  heels  upon  the  fender.  "  Upon  my  life,  the  fire 
turns  the  best  flower  in  the  garden  at  this  season  of  the  vear — I'll  take  the 
freedom  to  throw  on  a  log.  —  Is  it  not  a  stranee  thing,  by  the  by,  that  one 
never  sees  a  fagot  in  Scotland?  Tou  have  much  small  wood,  Mr.  Mowbray, 
I  wonder  you  do  not  get  some  fellow  from  the  midland  counties,  to  teach 
your  people  how  to  make  a  fagot" 

"  Did  you  come  all  the  way  to  Shaws-Oastle,"  asked  Mowbray,  rather 
testily,  "  to  instruct  me  in  the  mystery  of  fagot-making  ?" 

"  I^ot  exactlv  —  not  exactly,"  answered  the  undaunted  Touchwood ;  "but 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in  every  thing —  a  word  by  the  way,  on 
any  useful  subject,  can  never  fall  amiss. — As  for  my  immediate  and  more 
pressing  business,  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
urgent,  since  it  brings  me  to  a  house  in  which  I  am  much  surprised  to  find 
myself." 

'*  The  surprise  is  mutual,  sir,"  said  Mowbray  gravely,  observing  that  his 
guest  mode  a  pause ;  "  it  is  full  time  you  should  explain  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Touchwood ;  '*  I  must  first  ask  you  whether  yon 
have  never  heard  of  a  certain  old  genUeman,  called  Scrogie,  who  took  it  into 
what  he  called  his  head,  poor  man,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  he  bore, 
though  owned  by  many  honest  and  respectable  men,  and  chose  to  join  it  to 
your  surname  of  Mowbray,  as  having  a  more  chivalrous  Norman  sounding, 
and,  in  a  word,  a  gentleman-like  twang  with  it?" 

'*  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lately,"  said  Mowbray. 
'*  Reginald  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  his  name.  I  have  reason  to  consider  hts 
alliance  with  my  family  as  undoubted,  though  you  seem  to  mention  it 
with  a  sneer,  sir.  I  believe  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  regulated  his  family  settle- 
ments very  much  upon  the  idea  that  his  heir  was  to  intermari^  with  our 
house." 
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••  True,  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  Toucnwood ;  "  and  certainly  it !» 
mot  your  business  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  genealogical  tree,  that  i» 
like  to  bear  golden  apples  for  you  —  Ha  I" 

"Well,  well,  sir — proceed — proceed,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  You  may  also  have  heard  that  this  old  gentleman  had  a  son,  who  would 
wil^nglv  have  cut  up  the  said  family-tree  into  fagots ;  who  thought  Scrogie 
founded  as  well  as  Mowbray,  and  had  no  fancy  tor  an  imaginary  gentility, 
which  was  to  be  attained  by  the  change  of  one  s  natural  name,  and  the  dis- 
owning, as  it  were,  of  one^  actual  relations  ?" 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Etherington,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  to 
whose  communications  I  owe  most  of  my  knowledge  about  these  Scrogie 
people,  that  old  Mr.  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  unfortunate  in  a  ^on,  who 
thwarted  his  father  on  every  occasiout  —  would  embrace  no  opportunity 
which  fortunate  chances  hold  out,  of  raising  and  distinguishing  the  family, 
-—had  imbibed  low  tastes,  wandering  habits,  and  singular  objects  of  pur- 
suit,—  on  account  of  which  his  father  disinherited  him." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  proceeded  Touchwood,  **  that  this  person 
did  happen  to  fall  under  his  father's  displeasure,  because  he  scorned  forms 
and  flummery,  —  loved  better  to  make  money  as  an  honest  merchant,  than 
to  throw'  it  away  as  an  idle  gentleman, — never  called  a  coach  when  walking 
on  foot  would  serve  the  turn,  —  and  liked  the  Royal  Exchange  better  than 
St.  James's  Park.  In  short,  his  father  disinherited  him,  because  he  had  the 
qualities  for  doubling  the  estate,  rather  than  those  for  squandering  it." 

"  All  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Mowbray ; 
*'  but  pray,  what  has  this  Mr.  Scrogie,  Junior,  to  do  with  you  or  me  7" 

**  Do  with  you  or  me  I"  said  Toucnwood,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question ; 
''  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  at  least,  since  I  am  the  very  man 
myself." 

"  The  devil  you  are  I"  said  Mowbray,  opening  wide  his  eyes  in  turn  i 
**Mr.  A — a — ^your  name  is  Touchwood — P.  Toucnwood  —  Paul,  I  suppose^ 
or  Peter — I  read  it  so  in  the  subscription  book  at  the  Well." 

"Peregrine,  sir.  Peregrine  —  my  mother  would  have  me  so  christened 
because  Peregrine  Pickle  came  out  during  her  confinement ;  and  my  poor 
foolish  father  acquiesced,  because  he  thought  it  genteel,  and  derived  irom 
the  Willoughbios.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  always  write  P.  short,  and  yoa 
might  have  remarked*  an  S.  also  before  the  surname —  I  use  at  present  P. 
S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  city,  who  loved  his  jes^— 
He  always  called  me  Postscript  Touchwood." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  "  if  you  are  really  Mr.  Scrogie,  tout  court,  I 
must  suppose  the  name  of  Touchwood  is  assumed  ?" 

"  What  the  devil  1"  replied  Mr.  P.  S.  Touchwood,  "  do  you  suppose  there 
is  no  name  in  the  English  nation  will  couple  up  legitimately  with  my  pater-^ 
nal  name  of  Scrogie,  except  your  own,  Mr.  Mowbray  ? —  I  assure  you  I  got 
the  name  of  Touchwood,  and  a  pretty  spell  of  money  along  with  it,  from 
en  old  godfather,  who  admired  my  spirit  in  sticking  by  commerce." 

"  Well,  sir,  every  one  has  his  taste  —  many  would  have  thought  it  better 
to  enjoy  a  hereditary  estate,  by  keeping  your  father's  name  of  Mowbray 
than  to  have  gained  another  by  assuming  a  stranger's  name  of  Touch- 
wood." 

"  Who  told  you  Mr.  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to  me  ?"  said  the  travel- 
ler; "for  aught  I  know,  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  duties  of  a  son  from 
vie,  than  the  poor  old  man  who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself,  by  trying  to 
fum  ^ntleman  in  his  old  age.  He  was  my  grandfather's  partner  in  the 
<reat  firm  of  Touchwood,  Scrogie,  and  Co.  —  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  as 
cor-^  inheritance  in  house  as  in  field  —  a  man's  partners  are  his  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  a  head  clerk  may  be  likened  to  a  kind  of  first  cousin." 

*•  I  meant  no  offence  whatever,  Mr.  Touchwood  Scrogie." 

^  Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,"  said  the  senior ;  "  the  ecrog  braneb 
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first,  ffT  i»  must  become  rotten  ere  it  become  touchwood— ba,  ba,  b&7  ^jo« 
take  me/' 

**  A  singular  old  fellow  this/'  said  Mowbray,  to  himself,  "  and  speaks  in 
all  the  digi.ity  of  dollars;  but  I  wiU  be  civil  to  him,  till  I  can  see  what  he 
is  driving  at.  —  You  are  facetious  Mr.  Touchwood,"  he  proceeded  aJoud. 
'*  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  although  you  set  no  value  upon  your  conoeo- 
tion  with  my  family,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  such  a  circumstance  exists; 
and  therefore  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome  to  Shaws-Castle." 

**  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Mowbray  —  I  knew  you  would  see  the  thing 
right.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not  have  cared  much  to  come  a-beg- 
ging for  your  acquaintance  and  cousinship,  and  so  forth ;  but  that  I  thoosht 
you  would  be  more  tractable  in  your  adversity,  than  was  your  father  in  nia 
prosperity." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father,  sir  V  said  Mowbray. 

'*  Ay,  ay — I  came  once  down  here,  and  was  introduced  to  him— «aw  joor 
sister  and  you  when  you  were  children  —  had  thoughts  of  making  my  will 
then,  and  should  have  clapped  you  both  in  before  I  set  out  to  double  Cape 
Horn.  But,  gad,  I  wish  my  poor  father  had  seen  the  reception  I  gotl  I 
did  not  let  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  that  was  then, 
smoke  my  money-bap — that  might  have  made  him  more  tractable-^not  but 
that  we  went  on  indifferent  well  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  got  a  hint  that  my 
room  was  wanted,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil-knows-what  was  expected,  and 
my  bed  was  to  serve  his  valet-de-chambre. — '  Oh,  damn  all  sentle  cousina  I' 
said  I,  and  off  I  set  on  the  pad  round  the  world  again,  and  thought  no  more 
of  the  Mowbrays  till  a  year  or  so  ago/' 

'*  And,  pra;f,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recollection  ?" 

'*  Why,''  said  Touchwood,  "  I  was  settled  for  some  time  at  Smyrna,  (for  I 
turn  the  penny  go  where  I  will  —  I  have  done  a  little  business  even  since  I 
came  here ;)  —  but  being  at  Smyrna,  as  I  said,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Francis  Tyrrel." 

'*  The  natural  brother  of  Lhrd  Etherington,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  but  by  and  by  he  is  more  likely 
to  prove  the  Earl  of  Etherington  himself,  and  t'other  fine  fellow  the  La»^ 
tard." 

"  The  devil  he  is  I  —  You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Touchwood." 

"I  thought  I  should  —  I  thought  I  should  —  Faiths  I  am  sometimes  sur- 
prised myself  at  the  turn  things  take  in  this  world.  But  the  thing  is  not 
the  less  certain  —  the  proofs  are  lying  in  the  strong  chest  of  our  house  at 
London,  deposited  there  by  the  old  Earl,  who  repented  of  bis  roguery  to 
Miss  Mnrtigny  long  before  he  died,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to  do  his 
legitimate  son  justice  till  the  sexton  had  housed  him." 

"  Good  IleHven,  sir !"  said  Mowbray ;  '*  and  did  you  know  all  this  while, 
that  I  was  about  to  bestow  the  only  sister  of  my  house  upon  an  impostor?" 

'*  What  was  my  business  with  that,  Mr.  Mowbray  7"  replied  Touchwood  ; 
"  you  would  have  been  very  angry  had  any  one  suspectea  you  of  not  being 
■harp  enough  to  look  out  for  yourself  and  your  sister  both.  Besides,  Lord 
Etherington,  bad  enough  as  he  may  be  in  other  respects,  was,  till  very  lately, 
no  impostor,  or  an  innocent  one,  for  he  only  occupied  the  situation  in  which 
his  father  had  placed  him.  And,  indeed,  when  I  understood,  upon  coming 
to  England,  that  he  was  gone  down  here,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  your  sister,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  see  he  could  do  better. 
Here  was  a  poor  fellow  that  was  about  to  cease  to  be  a  lord  and  a  wealthy 
man ;  was  it  not  very  reasonable  that  he  should  make  the  most  of  dignity 
while  he  had  it?  and  if,  by  marrying  a  pretty  girl  while  in  possession  tn  h^ 
title,  he  <?ould  get  possession  of  the  good  estate  of  Kettlewood,  why,  I  could 
see  nothing  in  it  but  a  very  pretty  way  of  breaking  his  fall/' 

**  Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  very  convenient  too,"  said  Movi/my; 
"but  pray,  sir,  what  was  to  become  of  the  honour  of  my  family?" 
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**Whr^  what  wms  the  honour  of  your  family  to  me?"  said  ToQohwood; 
'*  anless  it  was  to  recommend  your  family  to  my  care,  that  I  was  disinhe- 
rited on  account  of  it.  And  if  this  Etherington,  or  Bulmer,  had  heen  a 
good  fellow,  I  would  have  seen  all  the  Mowbrays  that  ever  wore  broadcloth, 
at  Jericho,  before  I  had  interfered." 

"  I  am  really  much  indebted  to  your  kindness,"  said  Mowbray  angrily. 

••More  than  you  are  aware  of,"  answered  Touchwood;  "for,  though  I 
thought  this  Buhner,  even  when  declared  illegitimate,  might  be  a  reasonabto 
good  match  for  your  sister,  considering  the  estate  which  was  to  accompany 
tbe  union  of  their  hands ;  yet,  now  I  have  discovered  him  to  be  a  scoundrd 
•i^evory  way  a  scoundrel  —  I  would  not  wish  any  decent  girl  to  marry  him, 
were  they  to  get  all  Yorkshire,  instead  of  Nettlewood.  So  I  have  come  ic 
pat  you  right." 

The  strangeness  of  the  news  which  Touchwood  so  bluntly  communicated, 
nade  Mowbrav's  head  turn  round  like  that  of  a  man  who  grows  dizzy  at 
finding  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Touchwood  observed  his  oon- 
atemation,  which  he  willingly  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  brilliant  genius. 

"Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  he  said,  complacently;  "take  a 
glass  of  old  sherry  —  nothing  like  it  for  clearing  the  ideas  —  and  do  not  be 
Afraid  of  me,  though  I  oome  thus  suddenly  upon  you,  with  such  surprising 
tidings  -you  will  find  me  a  plain,  simple,  ordmary  man,  that  have  my 
faults,  ana  my  blunders,  like  other  people.  I  acknowledge  that  much 
travel  sod  experience  have  made  me  sometimes  play  the  busybody,  because 
I  find  I  can  do  things  better  than  other  people,  and  I  love  to  see  folk  stare 
—  it's  a  way  I  have  0Ot.  But,  after  all,  I  am  un  bon  diable,  as  the  French- 
man riys;  and  here  I  have  come  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  lie  quiet 
amoni^  yon  all,  and  put  all  your  little  matters  to  rights,  just  when  you  think 
itiej  tre  roost  desperate." 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but  I  must 
needle  say,  that  they  wquld  have  been  more  effectual  had  you  been  less  cun- 
ning in  my  behalf,  and  frankly  told  me  what  you  knew  of  Lord  Ethering- 
too ;  as  it  is,  the  matter  has  gone  fearfully  far.  I  have  promised  him  my 
sister  —  I  have  laid  myself  under  personal  obligations  to  him  —  and  there 
are  other  reasons  why  1  fear  I  must  keep  my  word  to  this  man,  earl  or  no 
earl." 

"  What  I"  exolMmed  Touchwood,  "  would  you  give  up  your  sister  to  a 
worthless  rascal,  who  is  capable  of  robbing  the  post^ffice,  and  of  murdering 
his  brother,  because  you  hare  lost  a  trifle  of  money  to  him  ?  Are  you  to 
lot  him  go  off  triumpnantly,  because  he  is  a  gamester  as  well  as  a  cheat  T-^ 
Tou-are  a  pretty  fellow,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Kooan's  —  you  are  one  of  the 
happy  sheep  that  go  out  fur  wool,  and  come  home  shorn.  Egad,  you  think 
jounielf  a  millstone,  and  turn  out  a  sack  of  grain — You  flew  abroad  a  hawk, 
and  have  come  home  a  pigeon  —  You  snarled  at  the  Philistines,  and  they 
bave  drawn  your  eye-teetn  with  a  vengeance !" 

**  This  is  all  very  witty,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Mowbray ;  "  but  wit 
will  not  pay  this  man  Etberington,  or  whatever  he  is,  so  many  hundreds  as 
I  have  lost  to  him." 

**  Why,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannot,"  said  old  Touchwood ;  "  I 
ttost  advance  for  you,  that  is  all.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  do  not  go  afoot  for  nothing 
•  •4f  I  have  laboured,  I  have  reaped — and,  like  the  fellow  in  the  old  play, 
*l  have  enough,  and  can  maintain  my  humour' — it  is  not  a  few  hunareds 
or  thousands  either  can  stand  betwixt  old  P.  S.  Touchwood  and  his  purpo»i ; 
and  my  present  purpose  is  to  make  you,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Hunan's,  <» 
free  man  of  the  forest.  You  still  look  grave  on  it,  young  roan? — Why.  )' 
trust  you  are  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  your  dignity  oflenied,  because  the 
plebeian  Sorogie  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  terribly  great  and  old  he  om 
«f  Mowbray  V' 
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"  1  am  indoed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray,  with  his  eyes  still 
bent  on  the  ground,  ''  to  reject  assistance  that  comes  to  me  like  a  rope  to  a 

drowning  man — but  there  is  a  circumstance" he  stopped  short  and  drank 

a  glass  of  wine — "  a  circumstance  to  which  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to 
allude — but  you  seem  my  friend — and  I  cannot  intimate  to  you  more  strongly 
my  belief  in  your  professions  of  regard  than  by  saying,  that  the  language 
held  by  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  on  my  sister's  account,  renders  it  highly 
proper  that  she  were  settled  in  life ;  and  1  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  breaking 
off  the  affair  with  this  man  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her  at  this  mo» 
ment.  They  will  have  Nettle  wood,  and  they  mav  live  separate — he  has 
offered  to  make  settlements  to  that  effect,  even  on  the  very  day  of  marriageu 
Her  condition  as  a  married  woman  will  put  her  above  scandal,  and  above 
necessity,  from  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  hope  long  to  preaerve 
her." 

*'  For  shame ! — ^for  shame  I — ^for  shame  I"  said  Touchwood,  aconmulating 
his  words  thicker  than  usual  on  each  other ;  "  would  you  sell  your  own  flesh 
and  blood  to  a  man  like  this  Bulmer,  whose  character  is  now  laid  before  yoa, 
merely  because  a  disappointed  old  maid  speaks  scandal  of  her?  A  fine 
veneration  you  pay  to  the  honoured  name  of  Mowbray  I  If  mv  poor,  old, 
simple  father  had  known  what  the  owners  of  these  two  grand  syllables  oould 
have  stooped  to  do  for  merely  ensuring  subsistence,  he  would  have  thongbt 
as  little  of  the  noble  Mowbray s  as  of  the  humble  Sorogies.  And,  I  dare 
say,  the  young  lady  is  just  such  another— eager  to  get  married — ^no  matter 
whom." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  my  sister  enter- 
tains sentiments  so  very  different  from  what  you  ascribe  to  her,  that  she 
and  I  parted  on  the  most  unpleasant  terms,  in  conse(|uence  of  my  pressing 
this  man's  suit  upon  her.  God  knows,  that  I  only  did  so,  because  I  saw  no 
other  outlet  from  this  most  unpleasant  dilemma.  But,  since  you  are  willing 
to  interfere,  sir,  and  aid  me  to  disentangle  these  complicated  matters,  which 
have,  I  own,  been  made  worse  by  my  own  rashness,  I  am  ready  to  throw 
the  matter  completely  into  vour  hands,  just  as  if  yon  were  my  father  arisen 
from  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  I  must  needs  express  my  surprise  at  the 
extent  of  your  intelligence  in  these  affairs/' 

*'  You  speak  very  sensibly,  young  man,"  said  the  traveller ;  '*  and  as  for 
my  intelligence,  I  have  for  some  time  known  the  finesses  of  this  Master 
Bulmer  as  perfectly  as  if  I  had  been  at  his  elbow  when  he  was  playing  all 
his  dog's  tricks  with  this  family.  You  would  hardly  suspect  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  confidential  tone,  **  that  what  you  were  so  desirous  a  while  ago 
should  take  place,  has  in  some  sense  actuaily  happened,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  has  really  passed  betwixt  your  sister  and  this  pretended 
LordEtherington?" 

'*  Have  a  care,  sir  1"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely ;  "  do  not  abuse  my  candoof 
—this  is  no  place,  time,  or  subject  for  impertinent  jesting." 

"  As  I  live  by  bread,  I  am  serious,"  said  Touchwood ;  **  Mr.  Oargill  pei^ 
formed  the  ceremony ;  and  there  are  two  living  witnesses  who  heard  then 
say  the  words, '  I,  Clara,  take  you,  Francis,'  or  whatever  the  Scottish  chnrab 
puts  in  place  of  that  mystical  formula." 

'*  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  Cargill  dared  not  have  done  snoh 
a  thing — a  clandestine  proceeding,  such  as  vou  speak  of,  would  have  cost 
him  his  living.  Til  bet  my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  it  is  all  an  imposi- 
tion ;  and  you  come  to  disturb  me,  sir,  amid  my  family  distress,  with  legends 
that  have  no  more  truth  in  them  than  the  Alkoran." 

'*  There  are  some  true  things  in  the  Alkoran,  (or  rather,  the  Koran,  for 
the  Ai  is  merely  the  article  prefixed,)  but  let  that  pass — I  will  raise  your 
wonder  higher  before  I  am  done.  It  is  very  true,  that  your  sister  was 
indeed  joined  in  marriage  with  this  same  Bulmer,  that  calls  himself  by  the 
title  of  Etherington:  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  marriage  is  not  worth 
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m  naravedi,  for  she  believed  him  at  the  time  to  be  another  person— 4o  be, 
ill  a  word,  Francis  Tyrrel,  who  is  actually  what  the  other  pretends  to  be> 
a  nobleman  of  fortune." 

**  I  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  this/'  said  Mowbray.  *'  I  must  to 
nay  sister  instantly,  and  demand  of  her  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for 
these  wonderful  ax'erments." 

'*  Do  not  go/'  said  Touchwood,  detaining  him,  **  yon  shall  haTe  a  full  ex- 
planation from  me ;  and,  to  comfort  you  under  your  perplexity,  I  can  assure 
you  that  Gargill's  consent  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  was  only  obtained  bj 
an  aspersion  thrown  on  your  sister's  character,  which  induced  him  to  beliere 
that  speedy  marriaffe  would  be  the  sole  means  of  saving  her  reputation ; 
and  I  am  oonvineed  in  my  own  mind  it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  report 
which  has  furnished  the  foundation  of  Lady  Penelope's  chattering." 

"  If  I  could  think  so," — said  Mowbray,  "  if  I  could  think  this  is  truth — 
and  it  seems  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  my  sister's  mysterious  condnct^- 
if  I  could  but  think  it  true,  I  should  foM  down  and  worship  you  as  an  angel 
from  heaven  I" 

'*  A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  looking  modestly  down  on 
his  short,  sturdy  supporters — "Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose? 
Or,  do  you  suppose  angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  broken-^lown  horse-jockeys  ?" 

*'  Gall  me  what  you  will,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  only 
make  out  your  story  true,  and  my  sister  innocent  I" 

'*  Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  senior,  **  very  well  spoken !  But 
then  I  understand,  you  are  to  be  guided  by  my  prudence  and  experience? 
None  of  your  G —  damme  doings,  sir-— your  duels  or  your  drubbings.  Let 
me  manage  the  affair  for  you,  and  I  will  bring  you  through  with  a  flowing 
■ail." 

**  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchwood,  "  for  that  is  the  true  case.  Nothing 
would  please  this  Bolmer  better  than  to  fight  through  his  rogueries — he 
knows  very  well,  that  he  who  can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on  the  edge  of  a  pen- 
knife will  always  preserve  some  sort  of  reputation  amidst  his  scoundrelism 
*— but  I  shall  take  care  to  stop  that  hole.  Sit  down — be  a  man  of  sense, 
and  listen  to  the  whole  of  this  strange  story." 

Mowbray  sat  down  accordingly ;  and  Touchwood,  in  his  own  way,  and 
with  many  characteristic  inteijectional  remarks,  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  early  loves  of  Glara  and  Tyrrel— of  the  reasons  which  induced  Bulmer 
at  first  to  encourage  their  correspondence,  in  hopes  that  his  brother  would, 
1>y  a  clandestine  marriage,  altogether  ruin  himself  with  his  father— of  the 
change  which  took  place  in  his  views  when  he  perceived  the  importanee 
annexed  by  the  old  Earl  to  the  union  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  his  apparent 
lieir-— of  the  desperate  stratagem  which  he  endeavoured  to  play  off,  by  sub* 
•titating  himself  in  the  room  of  his  brother — and  all  the  consequences, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  resume  here,  as  they  are  detailed  at  length  by 
the  perpetrator  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  Gaptain  Jekyl. 

Wh«u  the  whole  communication  was  ended,  Mowbray,  almost  stupified  by 
tke  wonders  he  had  heard,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  from 
whiob  he  only  started  to  ask  what  evidence  could  be  produced  of  a  story  so 
■tranre. 

"  Tne  evidence,"  answered  Touchwood,  *'  of  one  who  was  a  deep  agent 
in  all  these  matters,  from  first  to  last — as  complete  a  rogue,  I  believe,  as 
flie  devil  himself,  with  this  difference,  that  our  mortal  fiend  does  not,  I 
believe,  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  at- 
tends it.  How  far  this  plea  will  avail  him  in  a  court  of  conscience,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  his  disposition  was  so  far  akin  to  humanity,  that  I  have  always 
found  my  old  acquaintance  as  ready  to  do  good  as  harm,  providing  he  had 
I'he  same  agio  upon  the  transaction." 

"On  my  sonl,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  must  mean  Solmiel  whom  I  hay% 
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long  8U0r)octed  to  be  a  deep  villain — and  now  he  proves  traitor  to  boot.  How 
ibe  devil  could  you  get  into  his  intimacj,  Mr.  Touchwood  7" 

"  The  case  wad  particular/'  said  Touchwood.  "  Mr.  Solmes,  too  active  ■ 
member  of  the  community  to  be  satisfied  with  managing  the  affairs  which 
his  master  intrusted  to  him,  adventured  in  a  little  business  on  his  own  ao> 
count;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Etherington  bad  for- 
ffotten  fully  to  acknowledge  his  services,  as  valet  to  his  son,  he  supplied 
niat  defect  by  a  small  check  on  our  house  for  1002.,  in  name,  and  bearing 
the  apparent  signature,  of  the  deceased.  This  small  mistake  being  detected, 
Mr.  Solmes,  porteur  of  the  little  billet,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  a  Bow-street  officer,  but  that  I  found  means  to  relieve  him,  oo 
condition  of  his  making  known  to  me  the  points  of  private  history  which  1 
have  just  been  communicating  to  you.  What  I  had  known  of  Tyrrel  at 
fimyrna,  had  given  me  much  interest  in  him,  and  you  may  guess  it  was  not 
lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained  through  his  brother's 
treachery.  By  this  fellow's  means,  I  have  counterplotted  all  his  master's 
fine  schemes.  For  example,  as  soon  as  I  learned  Buhner  was  coming  down 
here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrel  an  anonymous  hint,  well  knowing  he  would 
Bet  off  like  the  devil  to  thwart  him,  and  so  I  should  have  the  whole  dramatis 
personso  together,  and  play  them  all  off  against  each  other,  after  my  own 
pleasure." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  your  expedient  brought  about  the 
rencontre  between  the  two  brothers,  when  both  might  have  fallen.*' 

'*  Can't  deny  it — can't  deny  it,"  answered  Scrogie,  a  little  discounte- 
nanced—  "  a  mere  accident —  no  one  can  guard  every  point — Egad,  but  I 
had  like  to  have  been  baffled  again,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad  Jekyl,  who  is 
not  such  a  black  sheep  neither  but  what  there  are  some  white  hairs  about 
him,  upon  a  treaty  with  Tyrrel,  that  my  secret  agent  was  not  admitted  to. 
Oad,  but  I  discovered  the  whole — you  will  scarce  guess  how." 

**  Probably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  for  your  sources 
of  intelligence  are  not  the  most  obvious,  any  more  than  your  mode  of  acting 
the  most  simple  or  most  comprehensible." 

**  I  would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood ;  **  simple  men  perish  in  their 


ipboard  with  the  double  door — ^got  into  it  as  she  has  done  many 
Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  you  would  rather  cut  a  man's  throat,  I  suppose, 
than  listen  at  a  cupboard  door,  though  the  object  were  to  prevent  murder." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  expedient,  certainly,  sir," 
■aid  Mowbray. 

**  I  did  though,"  said  Scro^ie,  "  and  learned  enough  of  what  was  going 
on,  to  give  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sickened  him  of  his  commission,  I  believe — so 
the  game  is  all  in  my  own  hands.  Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust  to  but  Solmes, 
and  Solmes  tells  me  every  thing." 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"  I  wish  to  God,  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to  interest  yourself  in 
affairs  so  intimately  concerning  my  family,  you  had  been  pleased  to  act 
witn  a  little  more  openness  towards  me.  Ilere  have  I  been  for  weeks  the 
intimate  of  a  damned  scoundrel,  whose  throat  I  ought  to  have  cut  for  his 
scandalous  conduct  to  my  sister.  Here  have  I  been  rendering  her  and  my- 
self miserable,  and  getting  myself  cheated  every  night  by  a  swindler,  whom 
rou,  if  it  had  been  your  pleasure,  could  have  unmasked  by  a  single  word, 
do  all  justice  to  your  intentions,  sir;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  you  had  conducted  yourself  with  more  trankness  and  less  mystery ; 
and  I  um  truly  afraid  your  love  of  dexterity  has  been  too  much  for  yoor 
ingenuity,  and.  that  you  have  suffered  matters  to  run  into  such  a  skem  of 
confusion,  as  you  yourself  will  find  difficulty  in  unravelling." 

roach  wood  smiled^  and  shook  his  head  in  all  the  oonscioot  pri  la  of  to 
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penor  anderstanding.  "  Young  mati,"  he  said,  "  when  yon  have  Been  a  little 
of  the  WDrld,  and  especially  beyond  the  boands  of  this  narrow  island,  you 
will  find  much  more  art  and  dexterity  necessary  in  conducting  these  bus! 
nesses  to  an  issue,  than  occurs  to  a  blind  John  Bull,  or  a  raw  Sitbttishmaiv 
You  will  be  then  no  stranger  to  the  policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mining 
and  countermining,  —  now  in  making  feints,  now  in  thrusting  with  forth- 
right passes.  I  look  upon  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  as  a  young  man  spoiled  by 
sttiying  at  home,  and  keeping  bad  company ;  and  will  make  it  my  business, 
if  you  submit  yourself  to  my  guidance,  to  inform  your  understanding,  so 
as  to  retricTe  your  estate.  —  Don't  —  don't  answer  me,  siv  1  because  I  know 
too  well,  by  experience,  how  youne  men  answer  on  these  subjects  —  they 
are  conceited,  sir,  as  conceited  as  if  they  had  been  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.  I  bate  to  be  answered,  sir,  I  hate  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  it  is  because  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of  answering  me,  that  I  rather  make 
vou  my  confidant  on  this  occasion,  than  him.  I  would  have  had  him  throw 
himself  into  my  arms,  and  under  my  directions;  but  he  hesitated  —  he 
hesitated,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  I  despise  hesitation.  If  he  thinks  he  has  wit 
enouffh  to  manage  his  own  matters,  let  him  try  it — ^let  him  try  it.  Not  but 
I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  him,  in  fitting  time  and  place;  but  I  will 
let  him  dwell  in  his  perplexities  and  uncertainties  for  a  little  while  longer. 
And  BO,  Mr.  Mowbray,  yon  see  what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow  I  am,  and  you 
can  satisfy  me  at  once  whether  you  mean  to  come  into  my  measures—only 
speak  dut  at  once,  sir,  for  I  abhor  hesitation."         ' 

While  Touchwood  thus  spoke,  Mowbray  was  forming  his  resolution  in- 
ternally. He  was  not  so  inexperienced  as  the  senior  supposed ;  at  least,  he 
could  plainly  see  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  obstinate,  capricious  old  man, 
who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  chose  to  hare  every  thing  in  his 
own  way ;  and  like  most  petty  politicians,  was  disposed  to  throw  intrigue 
and  mystery  over  matters  which  had  much  better  be  prosecuted  boldly  and 
openly.  But  he  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  Touchwood,,  as  a  sort  of 
relation,  wealthy,  childless,  and  disposed  to  become  his  friend,  was  a  person 
to  he  conciliated,  the  rather  that  the  traveller  himself  had  frankly  owned 
that  *t  was  Francis  Tyrrel's  want  of  deference  towards  nim,  which  had  foi^ 
feited,  or  at  least  abated,  his  favour.  Mowbray  recollected,  also,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  himself  stood,  did  not  permit  him  to  trifle 
with  returning  gleams  of  ^ood  fortune.  Subduing,  therefore,  the  haughti* 
oess  of  temper  proper  to  him  as  an  only  son  and  heir,  he  answered  respect^ 
fully,  that,  in  his  condition,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Scrogie  Touch- 
wood were  too  important,  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  submitting  his 
own  judgment  to  that  of  an  experienced  and  sagacious  friend. 

*' Well  said,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  senior,  "well  said.  Let  me  once 
have  the  management  of  your  affairs,  and  we  will  brush  them  up  for  yoa 
without  loss  of  time.  —  I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  bed  for  the  night, 
however — it  is  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth ;  and  if  you  will  give  orders  to 
keep  the  poor  devil  of  a  postilion,  and  his  horses,  too,  why,  I  will  be  the 
more  obliged  to  you." 

Mowbray  applied  himself  to  the  bell.  Patrick  answered  the  call,  and 
was  much  surprised,  when  the  old  gentleman,  takine  the  word  out  of  his 
entertainer's  mouth,  desired  a  bed  to  be  got  ready,  with  a  little  fire  in  the 
grate ;  "  for  I  take  it,  friend,"  he  went  on,  "  you  have  not  guests  here  very 
often. — And  see  that  my  sheets  be  not  damp,  and  bid  the  nousemaid  take 
care  not  to  make  the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  but  let  it  slope  from  the  pillow 
to  the  footposts,  at  a  declivity  of  about  eighteen  inches.  —  And  hark  ye  — - 
cet  me  a  jug  of  barley-water,  to  place  by  my  bedside,  with  the  squeese  of  a 
■emon  —  or  stay,  you  will  make  it  as  sour  as  Beelzebub  —  bring  the  ^emou 
on  a  saucer,  and  I  will  mix  it  myself." 

Patrick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head  turning  like  a  mandarin, 
alternately  from  the  speaker  to  his  master,  as  if  to  ask  the  lattur  whetbet 
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thi«  WM  an  reality.    The  instaot  that  Touchwood  stopped,  Mowbray  adde^ 
ais  fiat. 

-*  Let  eTery  thing  be  done  to  malce  Mr.  Toachwood  comfortable,  in  the 
way  he  wishes." 

*'  Aweel,  bit"  said  Patrick,  **  I  shall  tell  Mally,  to  be  snre,  and  we  maim 
do  our  best,  and  —  but  it's  unco  late " 

"And  therefore,"  said  Tfouchwood,  "the  sooner  we  get  to  bed  the  better, 
my  old  friend.  I,  for  one,  must  be  stirring  early  —  I  have  business  of  life 
and  death  —  it  concerns  you  too,  Mr.  Mowbray  —  but  no  more  of  that  till 
to-morrow.  --^  And  let  the  lad  put  up  his  horses,  and  get  him  a  bed  aome- 
wliere." 

Patrick  here  thought  he  had  gotten  upon  firm  ground  for  resistanoe,  for 
which,  displeased  with  the  dictatorial  manner  of  the  stranger,  he  felt  con- 
■fderably  inclined. 

**  Ye  may  catch  ns  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick ;  "  there's  nae  post- 
cattle  come  into  our  stables — What  do  we  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glan- 
dered,  as  the  groom  says  7" 

"We  must  take  the  risk  to-night,  Patrick,"  said  Mowbraj.  reluctantly 
enough — "unless  Mr.  Touchwood  will  permit  the  horses  to  come  back  early 
next  morning?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  safe  bind  safe  find — it  may  be  onea 
away  and  aye  away,  anjd  we  shall  hare  enough  to  do  to-morrow  rooming. 
Moreover,  the  poor  carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast  —  ana,  in  a  word,  if  the  horses  go  back  to  St.  Ronan's  Well  to- 
night, I  go  there  for  company." 

It  ofVen  happens,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity  of  human  natare, 
that  subserviency  in  trifles  is  more  difficult  to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance 
in  matters  of  more  importance.  Mowbray,  like  other  young  gentlemen  of 
his  class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  stable  discipline,  and  even  Lord  Ether- 
ingtun's  horses  had  not  been  admitted  into  that  sanctum  $anetorum^  into 
which  he  now  saw  himself  obliged  to  induct  two  wretched  post-hacks.  Bat 
he  submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could ;  and  Patrick,  while  he  left  their 
presence,  with  lifted-up  hands  and  eyes,  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  re- 
eeived,  could  scarcely  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  must  be  the  devil  in 
disguise,  since  he  could  thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  even  in  the 
points  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  consider  as  of  most  rital  impor- 
tance. 

**  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  haud  a  grip  of  this  puir  family !  for  I,  thai 
bom  in  it,  am  like  to  see  the  end  of  it."    Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 
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THB  WAITDBRXK. 

Til  a  Muclity  night  to  twim  in. 

Kara  liKAB. 

Thxri  was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  Mowbray's  ideas,  afVer  he  startel 
from  a  feverish  sleep  on  the  morning  succeeding  this  memorable  inlervif'W, 
that  his  sister,  whom  he  really  loved  as  much  as  he  was  capable  cf  loving 
«ny  thing,  had  dishonoured  him  and  her  name;  and  the  horrid  recollection 
%f  their  last  interview  was  the  first  idea  which  his  vraking  imagination  W4ii 
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tliHIled  with.  Then  came  Touchwood's  tale  of  exculpation  •-  and  ne  pei^ 
saaded  himself,  or  strove  to  do  so,  that  Clara  must  have  understdod  tb« 
charge  he  had  brought  against  her  as  referring  to  her  attachment  to  Tjrrel 
and  Its  fatal  consequences.  Again,  still  he  doubted  how  that  could  be ^" 
still  feared  that  there  must  be  more  behind  than  her  reluctance  to  confess 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  her  by  Buluier ;  and  then,  again,  he 
strengthened  himself  in  the  first  and  more  pleasing  opinion,  by  recollecting 
that,  averse'  as  she  was  to  espouse  the  person  he  proposed  to  her,  it  must 
have  appeared  to  her  the  completion  of  ruin,  if  he,  Mowbray,  should  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  clandestine  marriage. 

"  Yes— O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  would  thinlc  that  this  storv  would 
render  me  more  eager  in  the  rascal's  interest,  as  the  best  way  of  hushing 
op  such  a  discreditable  affair — faith,  and  she  would  have  judged  right  too ; 
for,  had  he  actually  been  Lord  Etherington,  I  do  not  see  what  else  she  could 
have  done.  But,  not  being  Lord  Etherington,  and  an  anointed  scoundrel 
into  the  bargain,  I  will  content  myself  with  cudgelling  him  to  death  so  soon 
as  I  can  get  out  of  the  guardianship  of  this  old,  meddling,  obtttinate,  sel^ 
willed  busy-body. — Then,  what  is  to  be  done  for  Clara? — This  mock  mar- 
riage was  a  mere  bubble,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes.  She  likes 
this  grave  Don,  who  proves  to  be  the  stick  of  the  right  tree,  after  all — so  do 
not  1,  though  there  be  something  lord-like  about  him.  I  was  sure  a  stroliinff 
painter  could  not  have  carried  it  off  so.  She  may  marry  him,  I  suppose,  if 
the  law  is  not  against  it — then  she  has  the  earldom,  and  the  Oaklands,  and 
Nettlewood,  all  at  once. — Gad,  we  should  come  in  winners,  after  all — and,  I 
dare  say,  this  old  boy  Touchwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew  —  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  at  least —  lie  is  too  peremptory  to  be  cut  up  for  sixpence  under  a 
hundred  thousand. — And  he  talks  of  putting  me  to  rights — I  must  not  wince 
—  must  stand  still  to  be  curried  a  little — Only,  I  wish  the  law  may  permit 
Clara's  being  married  to  this  other  earl.  —  A  woman  cannot  marry  two 
brothers,  that  is  certain ;  —  but,  then,  if  she  is  not  married  to  the  one  of 
them  in  good  and  lawful  form,  there  can  be  no  bar  to  her  marrying  the 
other,  I  snould  think — I  hope  the  lawyers  will  talk  no  nonsense  about  it— 
I  hope  Clara  will  have  no  foolish  scruples. — But,  by  my  word,  the  first  thing 
I  have  to  hope  is,  that  the  thing  is  true,  for  it  comes  through  but  a  su^ 
picious  channel.  I'll  away  to  Clara  instantly — get  the  truth  out  of  her— 
«nd  consider  what  is  to  be  dune." 

Thus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's, 
Hastily  dressing  himself,  in  oraer  to  inquire  into  the  strange  chaos  of  events 
which  perplexed  his  imagination. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  parlour  where  they  had  supped  last  night, 
tmd  where  breakfast  was  prepared  this  morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acted 
as  his  sister's  immediate  attendant,  and  asked,  *'  if  Miss  Mowbray  was  yet 
stirring  T" 

The  girl  answered,  '*  she  had  not  rung  her  bell." 

"  It  is  past  her  usual  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  "  but  she  was  disturbed  last 
night.  Go,  Martha,  tell  her  to  get  up  instantly — say  I  have  excellent  good 
news  for  her— K>r,  if  her  head  aches,  I  will  come  and  tell  them  to  her  before 
she  rises — go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two.  **  I  cannot  make  my  mis- 
tress hear,  sir,  knock  as  loud  as  I  will.  I  wish,"  she  added,  with  that  love 
of  evil  presage  which  is  common  in  the  lower  ranks,  "  that  Miss  Clara  maj 
be  well,  for  1  never  knew  her  sleep  so  sound." 

Mowbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  ran 
through  the  gallery,  and  knocked  smartly  at  his  sister's  door ;  there  was  no 
answer.  ''Clara,  dear  Clara — Answer  me  but  one  word — say  but  you  are 
well.  I  frightened  you  last  night— I  had  been  drinking  wine — I  was  violent 
—forgive  me  I — Come,  do  not  be  sulky  — speak  but  a  single  word — say  but 
jctt  ar:  well.' 
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He  made  the  pauses  longer  betwixt  every  branch  of  his  addrew,  kiioekei 
sharper  and  louder,  listened  more  anxiously  for  an  answer ;  at  length  ba 
attemptiMi  to  open  the  door,  but  found  it  locked,  or  otherwise  secured. 
**  Does  Miss  Mowbray  always  lock  her  door  7"  he  asked  the  ^rl. 

"  Never  knew  her  do  it  before,  sir ;  she  leaves  it  open  that  i  may  call  her, 
'  and  open  the  window-shutters." 

She  had  too  g-nA  reason  for  precaution  last  night,  thought  her  brother, 
and  then  remembered  having  heard  her  bar  the  door. 

"  Come,  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated,  **  do  not  be  siUt  ;  if  yo« 
will  not  open  the  door,  I  must  force  it»  that's  all ;  for  how  can  I  tell  but  Uiai 
jou  are  sick,  and  unable  to  answer? — if  you  are  only  sullen,  say  so. — She 
returns  no  answer/'  he  said,  turning  to  the  domestic,  who  was  now  joined 
by  Touchwood. 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented  his  taking  any  oolioa 
tif  his  euest,  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  without  regarding  his  presanoe^ 
**  What  IS  to  be  done  7 — she  may  be  sick^---she  may  be  asleep— she  may  have 
swooned ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify  her  to  death  in  the  present  weak 
state  of  her  nerves.  —  Clara,  dear  Clara  I  do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and 
you  shall  remain  in  your  own  room  as  long  as  you  please." 

There  was  no  answer.  Miss  Mowbray's  maid,  hitherto  too  much  fluttered 
and  alarmed  to  have  much  presence  of  mind,  now  reoollecied  a  back-staix; 
which  communicated  with  her  mistress's  room  from  the  garden,  and  au^ 
gested  she  might  have  gone  out  that  way. 

"Gone  out,"  said  Mowbra^r,  in  great  anxiety,  and  looking  at  the  heavy 
fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  which  blotted  the  November  morning,  —  "  Ckfoa 
out,  and  in  weather  like  this  I  —  But  we  may  get  into  her  room  firom  th« 
back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain  as  he  thought  proper, 
he  flew  ratber  than  walked  to  the  garden,  and  found  the  private  door  which 
led  into  it,  from  the  bottom  of  the  back-stair  above  mentioned,  was  wide 
open.  Full  of  vague,  but  fearful  apprehensions,  he  rushed  up  to  the  door 
01  his  sister's  apartment,  which  opened  from  her  dressing-room  to  the  land* 
ing-place  of  the  stair ;  it  was  ajar,  and  that  which  communicated  betwixt 
the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  was  half  open.  **  Clara,  Clara  1"  exclaimed 
Mowbray,  invoking  her  name  rather  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  than  as 
any  longer  hoping  for  a  reply.  And  his  apprehension  was  but  too 
prophetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment:  and,  from  the  order  in  which 
it  was  found,  it  was  plain  she  had  neither  undressed  on  the  preceding  nighty 
Dor  occupied  the  bed.  Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of  remorse 
and  fear.  *'  I  have  terrified  her  to  death,"  he  said ;  "  she  1^  fled  into  the 
woods,  and  perished  there  1" 

Under  the'  influence  of  this  apprehension,  Mowbray,  afler  another  hasty 
clance  around  the  apartment,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  Clara  was  not 
uiere,  rushed  again  into  the  dressing-room,  almost  overturning  the  traveller, 
who,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the  inner  apartment.  **  You  are 
as  mad  as  a  Hafiuiko"*  said  the  traveller ;  **  let  us  consult  together,  and  I 
am  sure  I  can  contrive^-^" 

'*0h,  d — n  your  contrivance  I"  said  Mowbray,  forgetting  all  proposed 
respect  in  his  natural  impatienoe,  aggravated  by  his  alarm;  **if  you  had 
behaved  straight^forward,  and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would  not 
have  happened !" 

*'  God  furtive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections  are  unjust,"  said  the 
traveller,  quitting  the  hold  he  had  laid  upon  Mowbray's  coat ;  "  and  <iod 
forgive  me  too,  if  I  have  done  wrong  while  endeavouring  to  do  ^or  the  bcsti 
—  But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have  gone  down  to  the  Weil  7  I  will  order 
lay  horses,  and  set  off  instantly." 

*  A  fool  is  mt  Utined  ia  Tiurk«r. 
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"  po,  do,"  Mid  Mowbray,  recklessly ;  **  I  thank  yon ;''  and  hastily  tra 
f«rsiRg  the  garden,  as  if  desirous  to  get  rid  at  once  of  bis  visiter  and  his 
own  thoughts,  be  took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern-gate,  which  led 
into  the  extensive  copse  wood,  through  some  part  of  which  Clara  had  caused 
a  walk  to  be  cut  to  a  little  summer-house  built  of  rough  shlngjies,  oovered 
with  creeping  shrubs. 

As  Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met  the  old  man  by  whoa 
it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the  south  country,  and  an  old  dependant  on  th« 
family.  *'  Have  you  seen  my  sister  ?"  said  Mowbray,  hurrying  his  wcwdf' 
on  each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  terror. 

*'  What's  your  wull,  St.  Konan's  ?"  answered  the  old  man,  at  once  dull 
of  hearing  and  slow  of  apprehension. 

**  Have  yott  seen  Miss  Cflara?''  shouted  Mowbray,  and  muttered  an  oath 
or  two  at  the  gardener's  stupidity. 

"  In  troth  have  I,"  repliea  the  gardener,  deliberately ;  "  what  sold  ail  me 
to  see  Miss  Clara,  St.  Ronan's?'' 

"  When,  and  where  ?''  eagerly  demanded  the  querist 

'*  Ou,  just  yestreen,  after  tey-time — afore  ye  cam  hame  yoursell  galloping 
no  fast,''  said  Joseph. 

*'  I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  put  off  my  time  in  speaking  to  such  an  old 
oabbage-stock,"  said  Mowbray,  and  hastened  on  to  the  postern-gate  already 
mentioned,  leading  from  the  garden  to  what  was  usually  called  Miss  Clara's 
walk.  Two  or  three  domestics,  whispering  to  each  other,  and  with  counte- 
nances that  showed  grief,  fear,  and  suspicion,  followed  their  master,  desi- 
rous to  be  employed,  yet  afraid  to  force  their  services  on  the  fiery  young 
man. 

At  the  little  postern  he  found  some  traces  of  her  he  sought.  The  pass* 
key  of  Clara  was  left-  in  the  lock.  It  was  then  plain  that  she  must  have 
passed  that  way ;  but  at  what  hour,  or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbray  dared 
not  conjecture.  The  path,  after  running  a  o|uarter  of  a  mile  or  more  through 
an  open  grove  of  oaks  and  sycamores,  attained  the  verge  of  the  large  bro^ 
and  became  there  steep  and  rocky,  difficult  to  the  infirm,  and  alarming  to 
the  nervous ;  often  approaching  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock, 
which  in  this  place  overhung  the  stream,  in  some  places  brawling  and 
foaming  in  hasty  current,  and  in  others  seeming  to  slumber  in  deep  and 
circular  eddies.  The  temptations  which  this  dangerous  scene  must  have 
offered  an  excited  and  desperate  spirit,  came  on  Mowbray  like  the  blight  of 
the  Simoom,  and  he  stood  a  moment  to  gather  breath  and  overcome  these 
liorrible  anticipations,  ere  he  was  able  to  proceed.  His  attendants  felt  the 
tame  apprehension.  *'  Puir  thing — puir  thing  I — Oh,  God  send  she  may  not 
have  been  lefl  to  hersell!  —  God  send  she  may  have  been  upholdenl" 
were  whispered  by  Patrick  to  the  maidens,  and  bv  them  to  each  other. 

At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind  them,  shouting, 
"  Master — St  Ronan's — Master — ^I  have  fund — I  have  fund *' 

"Have  yon  found  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  brother,  with  breathleio 
anxiety. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  oame  up,  and  then,  with  his  usual 
■lowness  of  deliverv,  he  replied  to  his  master's  repeated  inquiries,  '*  Na»  I 
haena  fond  Miss  Clara,  but  I  hae  fiind  something  ye  wad  be  wae  to  lose^* 
your  braw  hunting-knife." 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner,  who,  recollecting  the 
aroumstances  under  which  he  had  flung  it  from  him  last  nij^ht  and  the 
now  too  probable  consequences  of  that  interview,  bestowed  on  it  a  deep  im- 
precation, and  again  hurled  it  from  him  into  the  brook.  The  domestice 
looked  at  each  other,  and  recollecting  each  at  the  same  time  that  the  knife 
was  a  favourite  tool  of  their  master,  who  was  rather  curious  in  such  arti* 
eles,  had  little  doubt  that  his  mind  was  affected,  in  a  temporary  way  at 
Keaet^  by  bis  anxiety  on  his  sister's  acoount    He  saw  their  confused  and 
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inquisitive  looks,  and  assuining  m  mach  composara  and  pmenoe  of  mind 
aa  ne  could  oommand,  directed  Martha,  and  her  female  companions,  lo  re- 
turn and  search  the  walks  on  the  other  side  of  Shaws-Castle ;  and  finallj. 
ordered  Patrick  back  to  ring  the  bell,  "  which,"  be  said,  assuming  a  confi 
dence  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining,  '*  might  call  Miss  Mowbraj  hom« 
from  some  of  her  long  walks."  He  farther  desired  his  ^room  and  borse* 
might  meet  him  at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called  from  a  noisv  cascade  which 
was  formed  bj  the  brook,  above  which  was  stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of 
planks.  Having  thus  shaken  off  his  attendants,  he  proceeded  himself,  with 
all  the  speed  he  was  capable  of  exerting,  to  follow  out  the  path  in  which  he 
was  at  present  engageo,  which,  being  a  favourite  walk  with  his  sister,  sbe 
mi^ht  perhaps  have  adopted  from  mere  habit,  when  in  a  state  of  niind« 
which,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear,  must  have  put  choice  out  of  the 
question. 

He  soon  reached  ihe  summei^house,  which  was  merely  a  seat  covered 
overhead  and  on  the  sides,  open  in  front,  and  neatly  paved  with  pebbles. 
This  little  bower  was  perched,  like  a  hawk's  nest,  almost  upon  tho  edge  of 
a  projecting  eras,  the  highest  point  of  the  line  of  rock  which  we  have  no- 
ticed ;  and  had  been  selected  oy  poor  Clara,  on  account  of  the  prospect 
which  it  commanded  down  the  vallev.  One  of  her  gloves  lay  on  the  small 
rustic  table  in  the  summer-house.  Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  It  was 
drenched  with  wet — the  preceding  day  had  lieen  dry ;  so  that,  had  she  forgot 
it  there  in  the  morninff,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been 
in  that  state.  She  bad  certainly  been  there  during  the  nighti  when  it  rained 
heavily. 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this  place,  while  her  pas- 
sions and  fears  were  so  much  afloat  as  they  must  have  been  at  her  flight 
from  her  father's  house,  cast  a  hurried  and  terrified  glance  from  the  brow 
of  the  precipice  into  the  deep  stream  that  eddied  below.  It  seemed  to  him 
that,  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  heard  the  last  groans  of  his  sister 
—  the  foam-flakes  caught  his  eye,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  her  garments. 
But  a  closer  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Descending  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  bower,  he  ob- 
served a  foot-print  in  a  place  where  the  clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which, 
from  the  small  size  and^  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  it  appeared  to  him  must  be 
a  trace  of  her  whom  he  souj^ht.  He  hurried  forward,  therefore,  with  as 
much  speed  as  yet  permitted  him  to  look  out  keenly  for  similar  impressions, 
of  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several,  although  less  perfect  than 
the  former,  being  much  obliterated  by  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  since 
fallen,  —  a  circumstance  seeming  to  prove  that  several  hours  had  elapsed 
since  the  person  had  passed. 

At  length,  through  the  various  turnings  and  windings  of  a  long  and  ro- 
mantic path,  Mowbray  found  himself,  without  having  received  any  satis&o- 
tory  intelligence,  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  called  St»  Ronan's  Burn,  at  the 
place  where  it  was  crossed  by  foot-passengers,  by  the  Clattering  Brig,  and 
oy  horsemen  through  a  ford  a  little  lower.  At  this  point  the  fugitive  might 
have  either  continued  her  wandering  through  her  paternal  woods,  by  a 
path  which,  after  winding  about  a  mile,  returned  to  Shaws-Castle,  or  she 
might  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  a  broken  horseway,  common  to 
the  public,  leading  to  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Mowbray,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  concluded  that  ihe  last  was  her 
most  probable  option.  He  mounted  his  horse,  which  the  groom  had  brought 
down  according  to  order,  and  commanding  the  man  to  return  by  the  foo^ 
path,  which  he  himself  could  not  examine,  he  proceeded  to  ride  towards  the 
rord.  The  brook  was  swollen  during  the  night,  and  the  groom  could  not 
forbear  intimating  to  his  master,  that  there  was  considerable  danger  in  a^ 
tempting  to  cross  it.  But  Mowbray's  mind  and  feelings  were  too  high- 
stning  to  permit  him  to  listen  to  cautious  counsel.    He  spurred  the  snuH' 
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log  and  reloctant  hone  into  the  torrent,  though  the  water,  rising  fiigh  ol 
tne  upper  side,  broke  both  over  the  pummel  and  the  croupe  of  his  saddle. 
It  was  by  exertion  of  great  strength  and  sagacity,  that  the  good  horse  k<)T*t 
the  ford-way.  Had  the  stream  forced  him  down  among  the  rocks,  which 
lie  below  the  crossing-place,  the  consecjuences  must  have  been  fatal.  Mow- 
bray, however,  reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  to  the  joy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  servant,  who  stood  staring  at  him  during  the  adventure.  He 
then  rode  hastily  towards  the  Aultoun,  determined,  if  he  could  not  hear 
tidings  of  his  sister  in  that  village,  that  he  would  spread  the  alarm,  and 
institute  a  general  search  after  her,  since  her  elopement  from  Shaws-Castle 
could,  in  that  case,  no  longer  be  concealed.  We  must  leave  him,  however, 
in  his  present  state  of  uncertainty,  in  order  to  ac(juaint  our  readers  with 
the  reality  of  those  evils,  which  his  foreboding  mind  and  disturbed  oon 
■eienco  could  only  anticipate* 
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THI    CATASTROPHI. 


What  dM«lad  gtioat  b  wsiideriiiff  through  the  itorai  t 

l^ir  aevar  did  a  maid  of  middia  earth 

Chooae  aoeh  a  time  or  apot  to  Taot  her  aorrowai 

Ou»  Plat. 

Obixf,  shame,  confusion,  and  terror,  had  contributed  to  overwhelm  the 
unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray,  at  the  moment  when  she  parted  with  her  bro- 
ther, after  the  stormy  and  dangerous  interview  which  it  was  our  task  to 
record  in  a  former  chapter.  For  years,  her  life,  her  whole  tenor  of  thought, 
had  been  haunted  by  tne  terrible  apprehension  of  a  discovery,  and  now  the 
thiuff  which  she  feared  had  come  upon  her.  The  extreme  violence  of  her 
brother,  which  went  so  far  as  to  menace  her  personal  safety,  had  united 
with  the  previous  conflict  of  passions,  to  produce  a  rapture  of  fear,  which 
probably  left  her  no  other  free  agency,  than  that  which  she  deriyed  from 
the  blind  instinct  which  urges  flight,  as  the  readiest  resource  in  danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  course  of  this  unhappy  youns 
woman.  It  is  probable  she  fled  from  Shaws-Castle,  on  hearing  the  arrivu 
of  Mr.  Touchwood's  carriage,  which  she  might  mistake  for  that  of  Lord 
£therington ;  and  thus,  while  Mowbray  was  looking  forward  to  the  happier 
prospects  which  the  traveller's  narrative  seemed  to  open,  his  sister  was  con- 
tending with  rain  and  darkness,  amidst  the  difllculties  and  dangers  of  the 
mountain  path  which  we  have  described.  These  were  so  great,  that  a  young 
woman  more  delicately  brought  up,  must  either  have  lain  down  exhausted, 
or  have  been  compelled  to  turn  her  steps  back  to  the  residence  she  had 
abandoned.  But  the  solitary  wanderings  of  Clara  had  inured  her  to  fatigue 
and  to  nieht-walks ;  and  the  deeper  causes  of  terror  which  urged  her  to 
flight,  rendered  her  insensible  to  the  perils  of  her  way.  She  had  passed 
the  bower,  as  was  eyident  from  her  glove  remaining  there,  and  had  crossed 
the  footrbridge ;  although  it  was  almost  wonderful,  that,  in  so  dark  a  night, 
she  should  nave  followed  with  such  accuracy  a  track,  where  the  missing  a 
siiigle  turn  by  a  cubit's  lencth,  might  have  precipitated  her  into  eternity 

It  is  probable,  that  Clars?s  spirits  and  strength  began  in  some  degree  to 
fail  her,  after  she  had  proceeded  a  little  way  on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun ; 
for  she  had  stopped  at  the  solitary  cottage  inhabited  by  the  old  fom&ie 
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oaoper,  wlio  Imd  been  for  »  time  the  hostess  of  the  penitent  and  dTfttg 
tlannah  Irwin.  Here,  as  the  inmate  of  the  cottage  acknowledged,  she  had 
made  some  knocking,  and  she  owned  she  had  heard  her  moan  bitterly,  an 
she  entreated  for  admission.  The  old  hag  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts 
advernity  turns  to  very  stone,  and  obstinately  kept  her  door  shot,  impelled 
more  probably  by  general  hatred  to  the  haman  race,  than  by  the  supersti- 
tioas  tears  which  seised  her ;  although  she  perversely  argued  that  she  was 
startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  and  sweetness  of  tone,  with  which  the 
benighted  wanderer  made  her  supplication.  She  admitted,  that  when  she 
heara  the  poor  petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  her  heart  was  softened,  and 
she  did  intend  to  open  with  the  purpose  of  offering  her  at  least  a  shelter ; 
but  that  before  she  could  "  hirple  to  the  door,  and  get  the  bar  taken  down," 
the  unfortunate  supplicant  was  not  to  be  seen ;  which  strengthened  the  old 
woman's  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  of  Satan. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made  no  other  attempt  to 
awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter,  until  she  came  to  Mr.  Cargill's  Manse,  in  the 
upper  room  of  which  a  light  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a  cause  which  re- 
quires some  explanation. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Bulmer,  or  the  titulai 
Lord  Etherington,  to  withdraw  from  the  country  the  sole  witness,  as  he 
conceiyed,  who  could,  or  at  least  who  Sight  choose,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  the  unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray.  Of  three 
persons  present  at  the  marriage,  besides  the  parties,  the  olergynian  was 
completely  deceived.  Solmes  he  conceived  to  be  at  his  own  ezclusiye  devo- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  if  by  his  means  this  Hannah  Irwin  could  be  removed 
from  the  scene,  he  argued  plausibly,  that  all  evidence  to  the  treachery  which 
he  had  practised  would  be  effectually  stifled.  Hence  his  agpnt,  Solmes,  had 
received  a  commission,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  to  elect  her  removal 
without  loss  of  time,  and  had  reported  to  his  master  that  his  efforts  had 
been  effectual. 

But  Solmes,  since  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Touchwood,  was 
constantly  employed  in  counteracting  the  schemes  which  he  seemed  most 
active  in  forwardmg,  while  the  traveller  enjoyed  (to  him  an  exquisite  grati- 
fication) the  amusement  of  countermining  as  fast  as  Bulmer  could  mine, 
and  had  in  prospect  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  blowing  up  the  pioneer 
with  his  own  petard.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  Touchwooa  learned  that 
his  house  was  to  be  applied  to  for  the  original  deeds  left  in  charge  bj  the 
deceased  Earl  of  Etherington,  he  expedited  a  letter,  directing  that  only  the 
copies  should  be  sent,  and  thus  renaered  nugatory  Bulmer's  desperate  de- 
sign of  possessing  himself  of  that  evidence.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
Solmes  announced  to  him  his  master's  anxious  wish  to  have  Hannah  Irwin 
conveyed  out  of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to  cause  the  sick  woman  to 
be  carefully  transported  to  the  Manse,  where  Mr.  Cargill  was  easily  induced 
to  give  her  temporary  refuge. 

To  this  good  man,  who  might  be  termed  an  Israelite  without  guile,  tbt 
distress  of  the  unhappy  woman  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  recommen 
dation ;  nor  was  ho  likely  to  have  inquired  whether  her  malady  might  not 
be  infectious,  or  to  have  made  any  of  those  other  previous  investigations 
which  are  sometimes  clogs  upon  the  bounty  or  hospitality  of  more  prudent 
philanthropists.  But,  to  interest  him  yet  mrther,  Mr.  Touchwood  informed 
Aim  by  letter  that  the  patient  (not  otherwise  unknown  to  him)  was  possessed 
of  certain  most  material  information  affecting  a  family  of  honour  and  con- 
sequence, and  that  he  himself,  with  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  in  the 
quality  of  a  magistrate,  intended  to  be  at  the  Manse  that  evening,  to  take 
her  declaration  upon  this  important  subject.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  travel- 
ler's purpose,  which  might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  his  own 
«elf-important  love  of  manoeuvring  on  the  one  part^  and  the  fiery  impatience 
yi  Mowbray  on  the  other,  which,  as  tb«>  reader  knows,  MQi  the  one  at  fuR 
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taHloy  U  Sh  iws-Castle,  and  obliged  the  other  to  follow  him  po«t  haate. 
This  nccossivj  he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a  note,  which  he  dispatched 
express  au  he  himself  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  chaise. 

lie  requested  that  the  most  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  in- 
valid —  promiKcd  to  be  at  the  Manse  with  Mr.  Mowbray  early  on  the  mor- 
row—  and,  with  the  lingering  and  inveterate  self-conceit  which  always 
induced  him  to  conduct  every  tbing  with  his  own  hand,  directed  hia  friend; 
Mr.  Car^ill,  not  to  proceed  to  take  the  sick  woman's  declaration  or  confes- 
fiion  until  he  arrivud,  unless  in  case  of  extremity. 

It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Solmes  to  transfer  the  invalid  from  the 
wretched  cottage  to  the  clergyman's  Manse.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Msociate  of  much  of  her  guilt  had  indeed  terrified  her ;  but  he  scrupled  not 
to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence  was  equal  to  her  own,  and  that  he  was  con- 
veying her  where  their  joint  deposition  would  be  formally  received,  in  order 
that  Siey  might,  so  far  as  possible,  atone  for  the  evil  of  which  they  had 
been  jointly  guilty.  He  also  promised  her  kind  usage  for  herself,  and  sup- 
port for  her  children ;  and  she  willingly  accompanied  him  to  the  clergy- 
man's residence,  he  himself  resolving  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of 
the  mystery,  without  again  facing  his  master,  whose  star,  as  he  well  dis- 
oernec(,  was  about  to  shoot  speedily  from  its  exalted  sphere. 

The  clergyman  visited  the  unfortunate  patient,  as  he  had  done  frequently 
during  her  residence  in  his  vicinity,  and  desired  that  she  might  be  carefully 
attended.  During  the  whole  day,  she  seemed  better;  but,  whether  the 
means  of  supporting  her  exhausted  frame  had  been  too  liberally  administered, 
or  whether  the  -thoughts  which  gnawed  her  conscience  had  returned  with 
double  severity  when  she  was  released  from  the  pressure  of  immediate 
want,  it  is  certain  that,  about  midnight,  the  fever  began  to  gain  ground, 
and  the  person  placed  in  attendance  on  her  came  to  inform  the  clergyman, 
then  deeply  engaged  with  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  that  she  doubted  if  the 
woman  would  Rve  till  morning,  and  that  she  had  something  lay  heavy  at 
her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as  the  emissary  expressed  it,  **  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of"  before  she  died,  or  lost  possession  of  her  senses. 

Awakened  by  such  a  crisis,  Mr.  Cargill  at  once  became  a  man  of  this 
world,  clear  in  his  apprehension,  and  cool  in  his  resolution,  as  he  always 
was  when  the  path  of  duty  lay  before  him.  Comprehending,  from  the  va- 
rious hints  of  nis  friend  Touchwood,  that  the  matter  was  of  the  last  conse- 
quence, his  own  humanity,  as  well  as  inexperience,  dictated  his  sending  for 
skilful  assistance.  His  man-servant  was  accordingly  despatched  on  horse- 
back to  the  Well  for  Doctor  Quackleben ;  while,  upon  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  his  maids,  **  that  Mrs.  Dods  was  an  uncommon  skeely  body  about  a  sick- 
bed," the  wench  was  dismissed  to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  the  gudewife 
of  the  Cleikum,  which  she  was  not,  indeed,  wont  to  refuse  whenever  it  could 
be  useful.  The  male  emissary  proved,  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  **  corbie  mes- 
senger ;"  for  either  he  did  not  find  the  doctor,  or  he  found  him  better  en- 
gaged than  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  a  pauper,  at  a  request  which  promised 
tfuch  slight  remuneration  as  that  of  a  parish  minister.  But  the  female  am- 
bassador was  more  successful ;  for,  though  she  found  our  friend  Luckie 
Dods  preparing  for  bed  at  an  hour  unusually  late,  in  consequence  of  some 
anxiety  on  account  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  unexpected  absence,  the  good  old 
dame  only  growled  a  little  about  the  minister's  fancies  in  taking  puir  bodies 
jnto  his  own  house ;  and  then,  instantly  donning  cloak,  hood,  and  pattens, 
marched  down  the  gat-e  with  all  the  speed  of  the  good  Samaritan,  one  maid 
bearing  the  lamp  before  her,  while  the  other  remained  to  keep  the  house, 
and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  who  engaged  willingly  to  sit  up 
to  recbive  Mr.  Touchwood. 

But  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived  at  the  Manse,  the  patient  bad  summoned 
Mr.  Cargill  to  her  presence,  and  required  him  to  write  her  confession  ^hii* 
she  had  life  and  breath  to  make  it. 
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*'  For  believe,"  she  added,  raising  herself  in  the  bed,  and  rolling  ii«? 
eyes  vii  ily  around,  "that,  were  I  to  confess  my  guilt  to  one  of  a  leas  sacred 
character,  the  Evil  Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been,  would  carry  away  his 
prey,  both  body  and  soul,  before  they  had  severed  from  each  other,  howevei 
short  the  space  that  they  must  remain  in  partnership !" 

Mr.  Cargill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  consolation,  but  she  answered 
with  pettish  impatience,  **  Waste  not  words  — waste  not  words !  —  Let  me 
speak  that  which  I  must  tell,  and  sign  it  with  my  hand:  and  do  you,  as  the 
more  immediate  servant  of  God,  and  therefore  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  take  heed  you  write  that  which  I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.  I  de- 
sired to  have  told  this  to  St.  Ronan's  —  I  have  even  made  some  progress  in 
telling  it  to  others — but  I  am  glad  I  broke  short  off — for  I  know  you,  Josiah 
Cargill,  though  you  have  long  forgotten  me." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Cargul.     **  I  indeed  have  no  recolledaon  of  yon." 

**  You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  said  the  sick  woman ;  "  who 
was  companion  and  relation  to  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  present 
with  her  on  that  sinful  night,  when  she  was  wedded  in  the  kirk  of  St.  Ro- 


nan's." 


**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person  ?"  said  Cargill,  holding 
the  candle  so  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  face  of  the  sick  woman.  **  I 
cannot  believe  it." 

"  No?"  replied  the  penitent;  "there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  wick- 
edness in  the  act  of  carrying  through  its  successful  machinations,  and 
wickedness  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  death-bed  I" 

"  Do  not  yet  despair,"  said  Cargill.  "  Grace  is  omnipotent  —  to  doabt 
this  is  in  itself  a  great  crime." 

" Be  it  sol  —  I  cannot  help  it —  my  heart  is  hardened,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and 
there  is  something  here,"  she  pressed  her  bosom,  '*  which  tells  me,  that, 
with  prolonged  life  and  renewed  health,  even  my  present  agonies  would  be 
forgotten,  and  I  should  become  the  same  I  have  been  before.  I  have  rejected 
the  offer  of  grace,  Mr.  Cargill,  and  not  through  ignorance,  for  I  have  sinned 
with  my  eyes  open.  Care  not  for  me,  then,*  who  am  a  mere  outcast."  Ue 
aijain  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her,  but  she  continued,  "  Or  if  you  really  . 
wish  my  welfare,  let  me  relieve  my  bosom  of  that  which  presses  it,  and  it  may 
be  that  I  shall  then  be  better  able  to  listen  to  you.  You  say  you  remembei 
me  not  —  but  if  I  tell  you  how  often  you  refused  to  perform  in  secret  the 
office  which  was  required  of  you — how  much  you  ur^ed  that  it  was  against 
your  canonical  rules — if  I  name  the  argument  to  which  you  yielded  —  and 
remind  you  of  your  purpose,  to  acknowledge  your  transgre-ssion  to  youi 
brethren  in  the  church  courts,  to  plead  your  excuse,  and  submit  to  their 
censure,  which  you  said  could  not  be  a  light  one — you  will  be  then  aware, 
that,  in  the  voice  of  the  miserable  pauper,  you  hear  the  words  of  the  onoe 
artful,  gay,  and  specious  Hannah  Irwin." 

"  I  allow  it — ^I  allow  it  1"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  admit  the  tokens,  and  be* 
lieve  you  to  bo  indeed  her  whose  name  3rou  assume." 

"  llien  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she  ;  '*  for  I  would  ere  now  have 
lightened  my  conscience  by  confession,  saving  for  the  cursed  pride  of  spirit 
which  was  ashamed  of  poverty,  though  it  had  not  shrunk  from  guilt.  — 
Well — In  these  arguments,  which  were  urged  to  you  by  a  youth  best  known 
Co  you  by  the  name  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  though  more  properly  entitled  to  that 
of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we  practised  on  you  a  base  and  gross  deception. — Did 
you  not  hear  some  one  sigh  ? — I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  room — I  trust  I 
shall  die  when  my  confession  is  signed  and  sealed,  without  my  name  being 
dragged  through  the  public  —  I  hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gaxs 
on  my  abject  misery  —  I  cannot  brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened ;  for  the  ear,  usually  deafened  by  pain,  is  some- 
times7  on  the  contrary,  rendered  morbidly  acute.    Mr.  Cargill  assured  lier. 
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there  wae  iio  on )  present  but  himselfl     '*  But  oh,  most  unhappy  woman  I'' 
he  8aid,  '*  what  does  your  introduction  prepare  me  to  expect  ?" 

**  Your  expectation,  be  it  never  so  ominous,  shall  be  fully  satisfied.  —  I 
was  the  guilty  confidant  of  the  false  Francis  Tyrrel. — Clara  loved  the  true 
one.  —  When  the  fatal  ceremony  passed,  the  bride  and  the  clergyman  were 
deceived  alike — and  I  was  the  wretch — the  fiend — who,  aiding  another,  yet 
blacker,  if  blacker  could  be  —  mainly  helped  to  accomplish  this  curelesi 
misery  1" 

'*  Wretch  I"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "and  bad  you  not  then  dont 
enough?  —  Why  did  you  expose  the  betrothed  of  one  brother  to  become 
the  wife  of  another  ?" 

**  I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  only  as  Bulmer  instructed  me ;  but  I 
had  to  do  with  a  master  of  the  game.  lie  contrived,  b^  his  agent  Solmes, 
to  match  me  with  a  husband  imposed  on  me  by  his  devices  as  a  man  of  for- 
tune,—  a  wretch,  who  maltreated  me  —  plundered  me  —  sold  me,  —  Oh  I  if 
fiendis  laugh,  as  I  have  heard  they  can,  what  a  jubilee  of  scorn  will  there 
be,  when  Bulmer  and  I  enter  their  place  of  torture !  —  Hark  1  —  I  am  sure 
of  it  — some  one  draws  breath,  as  if  shuddering  I" 

**  You  will  distract  yourself  if  you  give  way  to  these  fancies.  Be  calm — 
speak  on  —  but  oh  I  at  last,  and  tor  once,  speak  the  truth  V 

**  I  will,  for  it  will  best  gratify  my  hatred  against  him,  who,  having  first 
fobbed  me  of  my  virtue,  made  me  a  sport  and  a  plunder  to  the  basest  of 
the  species.  For  that  I  wandered  here  to  unmasx  him.  I  had  heard  he 
aeain  stirred  his  suit  to  Clara,  and  I  came  here  to  tell  young  Mowbray  the 
whole. — But  do  you  wonder  that  I  shrunk  from  doing  so  till  this  last  deci- 
sive moment  7 — I  thought  of  my  conduct  to  Clara,  and  how  could  I  face  her 
brother? — And  yet  I  hated  her  not  after  I  learned  her  utter  wretchedness — 
her  deep  misery,  yerging  even  upon  madness — I  hated  her  not  then.  I  was 
sorry  that  she  was  not  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  better  man  than  Bulmer ; — and 
I  pitied  her  after  she  was  rescued  by  Tyrrel,  and  you  may  remember  it  was 
I  who  prevailed  on  you  to  conceal  her  marriage." 

"  I  remember  it,"  answered  Cargill,  **  and  that  you  alleged,  as  a  reason 
ibr  secrecy,  danger  from  her  family.  I  did  conceal  it,  until  reports  that  she 
was  again  to  be  married  reached  my  ears." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  Clara  Mowbray  ought  to  forgiye 
me — since  what  ill  I  have  done  her  was  inevitable,  while  the  good  I  did  was 
yoluntary. — I  must  see  her.  Master  Cargill — ^I  must  see  her  befdre  I  die — I 
shall  never  pray  till  1  see  her — I  shall  never  profit  by  word  of  godliness  till 
I  see  her  I  If  I  cannot  obtain  the  pardon  of  a  worm  like  myseu,  how  can  I 
hope  for  that  of " 

She  started  at  these  words  with  a  faint  scream ;  for  slowly,  and  with  a 
feeble  hand,  the  curtains  of  the  bed  opposite  to  the  side  at  which  Cargill 
sat  were  opened,  and  the  figure  of  Clara  Mowbray,  her  clothes  and  long 
hair  drenched  and  dripping  with  rain,  stood  in  the  opening  by  the  bedside. 
The  dying  woman  sat  upright,  her  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  her  lips 
quiyering,  her  face  pale,  her  emaciated  hands  grasping  the  bed-clothes,  as 
if  to  support  herself,  and  looking  as  much^aghast  as  if  her  confession  had 
sailed  up  the  apparition  of  her  betrayed  friend. 

"Hannah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  usual  sweetness  of  tone,  "my 
early  friend — my  unprovoked  enemy !  —  Betake  thee  to  Him  who  hath  par* 
don  for  us  all,  and  betake  thee  with  confidence — for  I  pardon  you  as  freely 
as  if  you  had  neyer  wronged  me  —  as  freely  as  I  desire  my  own  pardon. — 
Farewell — Farewell  1" 

3he  retired  from  the  room,  ere  the  clergyman  could  conyince  himself  that 
it  was  more  than  a  phantom  which  he  l^held.     He  ran  down  stairs  —  h<» 
summoned  assistants,  but  no  one  could  attend  his  call;  for  the  deep  rack 
iiiig  groans  ef  the  patient  satisfied  every  one  that  she  was  breathing  her 
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last ;  and  Mrs.  Dods,  with  the  maid-servant,  ran  into  the  bed-room,  to  wiV 
ness  the  death  of  Hannah  Irwin,  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

Tliat  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maid-servant  who  had  been 
left  in  the  inn,  came  down  in  great  terror  to  acquaint  her  mistress,  thjit  a 
lady  had  entered  the  house  like  a  ghost,  and  was  dying  in  Mr.  Tyrrel's 
room.    The  truth  of  the  story  we  must  tell  our  own  way. 

In  the  irregular  state  of  Miss  Mowbray's  mind,  a  less  violent  impalse 
than  that  which  she  had  received  from  her  brother's  arbitrary  violence, 
added  to  the  fatigues,  dangers,  and  terrors  of  her  night-walk,  might  have 
exhausted  the  power  of  her  bodj,  and  alienated  those  of  her  mind.  We 
have  before  saia,  that  the  lights  m  the  clergyman's  house  had  probably  a^ 
tracted  her  attention,  and  m  the  temporary  confusion  of  a  family,  never 
remarkable  for  its  regularity,  she  easily  mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the 
sick  chamber  undiscovered,  and  thus  overheard  Hannah  Irwin's  confession, 
a  tale  sufficient  to  have  greatly  aggravated  her  mental  malady. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  actually  sought  Tyrrel,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  circumstance  of  a  light  still 
burning  where  all  around  was  dark,  that  attracted  her ;  but  her  next  appar 
rition  was  close  by  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  then  deeply  engaged 
in  writing,  when  something  suddenly  gleamed  on  a  large,  old-fashioned 
mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  the 
figure  of  Clara,  holding  a  light  (whicn  she  had  taken  from  the  passage)  in 
her  extended  band.  He  stood  for  an  instant  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  this 
fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared  to  turn  round  on  the  substance  which  was  thoe 
reflected.  When  he  did  so,  the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belief  that  he  saw  a  vision,  and  he  shuddered  when, 
stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his  hand.  '*  Gome  away  I"  she  said,  in  a  hup> 
ried  voice—**  Come  away,  my  brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.  Come,  Tyrrel, 
let  us  fly — we  shall  easily  escape  him. — Hannah  Irwin  is  on  before  —  bot, 
if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have  no  more  fighting  —  you  must  promise  me 
that  we  shall  not — we  have  had  but  too  much  of  that — but  yon  will  be  wise 
in  future." 

''  Clara  Mowbray  I"  exclaimed  Tyrrel.  '*  Alas  I  is  it  thus?  — Stay — do 
not  go,"  for  she  turned  to  make  her  escape  —  "stay  —  stay  —  sit  down." 

"I  must  go,"  she  replied,  '*I  must  go  —  I  am  called — Hannah  Irwin  ie 
^one  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must  follow.  Will  you  not  let  me  go?— Nay, 
if  you  will  hold  me  by  force,  I  know  I  must  sit  down — But  you  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  me  for  all  that." 

A  convulsion  fit  followed,  and  seemed,  by  its  violence,  to  explain  that  ahe 
was  indeed  bound  for  the  last  and  darksome  journey.  The  maid,  who  at 
length  answered  Tyrrel's  earnest  and  repeated  summons,  fled  terrified  at  the 
scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried  to  the  Manse  the  alarm  which  we  before 
mentioned. 

The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene  of  sorrow  for  an- 
other, wondering  within  herself  what  fatality  could  have  marked  this  single 
night  with  so  much  misery.  When  she  arrived  at  home,  what  was  her 
astonishment  to  find  there  the  aaushter  of  the  house,  which,  even  in  their 
alienation,  she  had  never  ceased  to  love,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction, 
and  tended  by  Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed  scarce  more  composed 
than  that  of  the  unhappy  patient.  The  oddities  of  Mrs.  Dods  were  merely 
the  rust  which  had  accumulated  upon  her  character,  but  without  impairing 
Its  native  strength  and  energy;  and  her  sympathies  were  not  of  a  kind 
acute  enough  to  disable  her  from  thinking  and  acting  as  decisively  as  cir- 
^um8tance8  required. 

"Maister  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "this  is  nae  sight  for  men  folk — ^yo  maun 


rise  and  gang  to  another  room." 
"  I  will  not 


stir  from  her,"  said  Tyrrel — "  I  will  not  remove  firoB?  her 
Hither  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  1  may  live.' 
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^  That  will  be  nae  lang  space,  Maister  Tjrrel,  if  ye  wunna  be  raled  by 
oomnon  sense." 

Tyrrel  started  up,  as  if  half  comprehending  what  she  said,  bat  remained 
motionless. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  compassionate  landlady ;  "  do  not  stand  looking 
on  a  sight  sair  eneagh  to  break  a  harder  heart  than  yours,  hinny — ^your 
^n  sense  tells  ye,  ye  canna  stay  here — Miss  Clara  shall  be  weel  cared  for, 
and  I'll  bring  word  to  your  room-door  frae  half-hour  to  half-hour  how  she  is/' 

The  necessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable,  and  Tyn^el  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  to  another  apartment,  leaving  Miss  Mowbray  to  the  care  of  the  hostess 
and  her  female  assistants.  He  counted  the  hours  in  an  agony,  less  by  the 
watch  than  by  the  visits  which  Mrs.  Dods,  faithful  to  her  promise,  made 
from  interval  to  interval,  to  tell  him  that  Clara  was  not  better — ^that  she  was 
worse — and,  at  last,  that  she  did  ^t  think  she  could  live  over  morning.  Il 
required  all  the  deprecatory  inmience  of  the  good  landlady  to  restrain 
Tyrrel,  who,  calm  and  cold  on  common  occasions,  was  proportionally  fierce 
and  impetuous  when  his  passions  were  afloat,  from  bursting  into  the  room, 
and  ascertaining,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  beloved  patient  At 
length  there  was  a  long  interval — an  interval  of  hours — so  long,  indeed, 
that  Tyrrel  caught  from  it  the  flattering  hope  that  Clara  slept,  and  that 
sleep  might  bring  refreshment  both  to  mind  and  body.  Mrs.  Dods,  he  con- 
cluded, was  prevented  from  moving,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  nation t's 
slumber ;  ana,  as  if  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  which  he  imputea  to  her, 
he  ceased  to  traverse  his  apartment,  as  his  agitation  had  hitherto  dictated, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  forbore  to  move  even  a  finger,  and  with- 
held his  respiration  as  much  as  possible,  just  as  if  he  had  been  seated  by 
the  pillow  of  the  patient.  Morning  was  far  advanced,  when  his  landlady 
appeared  in  his  room  with  a  grave  and  anxious  countenance. 

**  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  ve  are  a  Christian  man." 

*'  Hush,  hush,  for  Heaven  s  sake  1"  he  replied ;  *'  you  will  disturb  MIm 
Mowbray." 

**  Naetbing  will  disturb  her,  puir  thing,"  answered  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  they 
have  muckle  to  answer  for  that  brought  her  to  this." 

**  They  have— they  have  indeed,"  said  Tyrrel,  striking  his  forehead ;  '*  and 
I  will  see  her  avenged  on  every  one  of  them  I — Can  I  see  hert" 

"  Better  not — better  not,"  said  the  good  woman  ;  but  he  burst  from  her, 
and  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

"Is  life  gone? — Is  every  spark  extinct?"  he  exclaimed  eagerly  to  a 
countrj  surgeon,  a  sensible  man,  who  had  been  summoned  from  March- 
thorn  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  medical  man  shook  his  head — Tyrrel 
rashed  to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by  his  own  eyes  that  the  beinir 
whose  sorrows  he  had  both  caused  and  snared,  was  now  insensible  to  afl 
earthly  calamity.  He  raised  almost  a  shriek  of  despair,  as  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  pale  hand  of  the  corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  devoured  it  with 
kisses,  and  played  for  a  short  time  the  part  of  a  distracted  person.  At 
length,  on  the  repeated  expostulation  of  afl  present,  he  sufferea  himself  to 
be  again  conducted  to  another  apartment,  the  surgeon  following,  anxious  to 
give  such  sad  consolation  as  the  case  admitted  of. 

*'  As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  untimely  fate  of  this  young 
lady,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you,  though  a  melancholy 
one,  to  know,  that  it  has  been  occasioned  bv  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  pro* 
bably  accompanied  by  a  suffusion ;  and  I  feel  authorized  in  stating,  from 
the  symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been  spared,  reason  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  returned.  In  such  a  case,  sir,  the  most  affectionate  relation 
must  own,  that  death,  in  comparison  to  life,  is  a  mercy." 

'*  Mercy  I"  answered  Tyrrel;  ••but  why,  then,  is  it  denied  to  me? — I 
know — I  know ! — My  life  is  spared  till  I  revenee  her." 

He  started  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  eagerly  down. stairs.    Ba\  as  ht 
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was  about  to  rash  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  was  stopped  by  Tooebwood, 
who  had  juAt  alighted  from  a  carriage,  with  an  air  of  iitern  anxiety  im- 
prioted  on  his  features,  verj  different  from  their  usual  expression.  **  Whs  the? 
would  je  ?  Whither  would  ye  V*  he  said,  laying  hold  of  Tyrrel,  and  stop* 
ping  him  by  force. 

**  For  revenge — for  revenge  V  said  Tyrrel.  "  Give  way,  I  charge  yoa,  on 
your  peril  I" 

**  Vengeance  belongs  to  God/'  replied  the  old  man,  "  and  his  bolt  has 
fallen. — ^This  way-^this  way,"  he  continued,  dragging  Tyrrel  into  the  house. 
**  Know,"  he  said,  so  soon  as  he  had  led  or  forced  him  into  a  chamber,  **  thai 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  has  met  Buhner  within  this  half  hour,  and  has 
killed  him  on  the  spot" 

**  Killed  t — whom  V*  answered  the  bewildered  Tyrrel. 

'*  Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  Etherington." 

"You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the  Ause  of  <teath,"  answered  Tyreal; 
**  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  left  that  I  should  live  for." 
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Hot«  ooom  w«  to  our  clow-^fbr  that  wblch  MWwi 
!•  bat  ih«  tale  of  Uull.  unvaried  minry. 
Sleep  eraxB  and  beadlooK  Una  may  oi>urt  tbe  pencil. 
Like  aoddea  hapa,  dark  pinu,  and  •traoge  advenUiree; 
Bui  who  woaM  paioi  the  dull  and  hug-mnpL  aoer. 
In  ita  long  track  o^  atehl  deaolauon  t 

Ow  Plat. 

W«TK  Mowbray  crossed  the  brook,  as  we  have  already  detailed,  bis  mind 
was  in  that  wayward  and  uncertain  state,  which  seeks  something  whereom 
to  vent  the  seli-engendered  rage  with  which  it  labours,  like  a  volcano  before 
eruption.  On  a  sudden,  a  shot  or  two,  followed  by  loud  voices  and  laughter, 
reminded  him  he  had  |)romi8ed,  at  that  hour,  ana  in  that  sequestered  place, 
to  decide  a  bet  respecting  pistol-shooting,  to  which  the  titular  Lord  Etber- 
ington,  Jekyl,  and  Captain  MacTurk,  to  whom  such  a  pastime  was  peea- 
liarly  congenial,  were  parties  as  well  as  himself.  The  prospect  this  recol> 
lection  afforded  him,  of  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
author  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  too 
tempting  to  be  relinouishea ;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rushed 
through  the  copse  to  toe  little  glsde,  where  he  found  the  other  parties,  who^ 
despairing  of  nis  arrival,  had  already  begun  their  amusement.  A  jubilet 
•bout  was  set  up  as  he  approached. 

**  Here  comes  Mowbray,  dripping,  by  Cot,  like  a  watering-pan."  said  Cap- 
tain MacTurk. 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Etherington,  (we  may  as  well  still  call  him  so ;) 
'  he  has  ridden  too  fast  to  have  steady  nerves." 

"  We  shall  soon  see  that,  my  Lord  Etherington,  or  rather  Mr.  Valentine 
Bulmer,"  said  Mowbray,  springing  from  his  horse,  and  throwing  the  bridk 
over  a  bough  of  the  tree. 

**  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Mowbray?"  safd  Etherington,  drawing  hlnk* 
self  up,  while  Jekyl  and  Captain  MacTurk  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise 

"  It  means,  air,  that  you  are  a  rascal  and  an  impostor,"  replied  Mowbra^i 
*  who  have  assnmed  u  name  to  which  you  have  no  right." 
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"Thai,  Mr.  Mowbny,  is  an  IdsuU  I  oannofc  carry  farther  than  this  spot»'' 
said  Etherington. 

"  If  you  bad  been  willing  to  do  so,  yon  should  bavo  carried  with  it  some- 
ibing  still  harder  to  be  borne,"  answered  Mowbray. 

**  Enough,  enough,  my  good  sir ;  no  use  in  spurring  a.  willing  horse. 
Jeky  1,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  stand  by  me  in  this  matter  7" 

'*  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl. 

'*  And,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  taking  np  the  matter  amicably/ 
said  the  par.iiic  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  will  be  most  happy,  so  help  me,  to 
assist  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Konan's,  with  my  counta 
nance  and  advice.  Yerr  goot  chance  that  we  were  here  with  the  necessary 
wea[>ons,  j^nce  it  would  have  been  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  such  ai 
•ifair  long  upon  the  stomach,  any  more  than  to  settle  it  without  witnesses/ 

**  I  would  fain  know  first,"  said  Jekyl,  **  what  all  this  sudden  heat  hat 
arisen  about." 

"  About  nothing,"  said  Etherington,  "  except  a  mare's  nest  of  Mr.  Mowr 
bray's  discovering.  He  always  knew  his  sister  played  the  madwoman,  and 
he  has  now  heard  a  report,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  likewise  in  her  time 
played  the fool." 

"  Oh,  crimini  1"  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  **  mj  good  Captain,  let  us  pe 
loading  and  measuring  out — for,  by  my  soul,  if  these  sweetmeats  be  pass- 
ing between  them,  it  is  only  the  twa  ends  of  a  handkercher  that  can  serve 
the  turn  —  Cot  tamn  1" 

With  such  friendly  intentions,  the  ground  was  hastily  meted  out.  Each 
was  well  known  as  an  excellent  shot ;  and  the  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jekyl 
of  a  mutchkin  of  Olenlivat,  that  both  would  fall  by  the  first  fire.  The  event 
showed  that  he  was  nearly  right ;  for  the  ball  of  Lord  Etherington  graced 
Mowbray's  temple,  at  the  very  second  of  time  that  Mowbray's  pierced  his 
heart,  tie  sprung  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  fell  down  a  dead  man, 
Mowbray  stood  fixed  like  a  pillar  of  stone,  his  arm  dropped  to  his  side,  his 
hand  still  clenched  on  the  weapon  of  death,  reeking  at  tne  touch-hole  and 
muzzle.  Jekyl  ran  to  raise  and  support  his  friend,  and  Captain  MacTurk, 
having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  stooped  on  one  knee  to  look  him  in  the  face* 
"  We  should  have  had  Dr.  Quackleben  here,"  he  said,  wiping  his  glasses* 
and  returning  them  to  the  shagreen  case,  **  though  it  would  have  been  only 
for  form's  sake — for  he  is  as  dead  as  a  toor-nail,  poor  boy.  But  come,  Mow- 
bray, my  bairn,"  he  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  we  must  be  ganging  our 
ain  gate,  you  and  me,  before  waur  comes  of  it.  I  have  a  bit  poney  here, 
and  you  have  your  horse  till  we  get  to  Marchthom.  Captain  Jekjfl,  I  wish 
you  a  good  morning.  Will  you  have  my  umbrella  back  to  the  inn,  for  I 
surmeese  it  is  going  to  rain  ?" 

Mowbray  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  with  his  guide  and  companion, 
when  he  drew  his  bridle,  and  refused  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  till  he  had 
learned  what  had  become  of  Clara.  The  Captain  began  to  find  he  hod  a 
yery  untroctable  pupil  to  manage,  when,  while  they  were  arguing  together. 
Touchwood  drove  past  in  his  hack  chaise.  As  soon  as  he  recognized  Mow- 
bray, he  stopped  tne  carriage  to  inform  him  that  his  sister  was  at  the  Aul« 
toun,  which  he  had  learned  from  finding  there  had  been  a  messenger  sent 
from  thence  to  the  Well  for  medical  assistance,  which  could  not  be  afforded, 
the  Esculapius  of  the  place,  Dr.  Quackleben,  having  been  privately  married 
to  Mrs.  Blower  on  that  morning,  by  Mr.  Chatterly,  and  having  set  out  on 
the  usual  nuptial  tour. 

In  return  tor  this  intelligence.  Captain  MacTurk  communicated  the  fate 
of  Lord  Etherington.  The  old  man  earnestly  pressed  instant  flight,  for 
which  he  supplied  at  the  same  time  ample  means,  engaging  to  furnish  every 
kind  of  assistance  and  support  to  the  unfortunate  joung  lady ;  and  repre- 
senting to  Mowbray  that  if  he  staid  in  the  vicinity,  a  prison  would  soon 
separate  them,    Mowbray  and  his  companion  then  departed  southwarfll 
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upon  the  ipar,  ifHiobed  LondoB  in  safetj,  and  from  tiienoe  went  together  to 

the  Peninsula,  where  the  war  was  then  at  the  hottest. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.  Mr.  Touchwood  is  still  aliye,  form 
ing  plans  which  have  do  object,  and  accumulating  a  fortune,  for  which  he 
has  anparently  no  heir.  The  old  man  had  endeavoured  to  fix  this  character, 
as  well  as  his  general  patronage,  upon  Tyrrel,  but  the  attempt  only  deter- 
mined the  latter  to  leave  the. country;  nor  has  he  been  since  heard  of, 
although  the  title  and  estates  of  £therington  lie  vacant  for  bis  acceptance. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian  mission,  for 
the  use  of  which  he  had  preriously  drawn  oonsiderable  sums. 

Since  Tyrrel's  departure,  no  one  pretends  to  guess  what  old  Touch worid 
will  do  with  his  money.  He  often  talks  of  his  disappointmenli^  but  can 
never  be  made  to  understand,  or  at  least  to  admit,  that  they  were  in  some 
measure  precipitated  by  bis  own  talent  for  intrigue  and  manoeuvring. 
Most  people  thmk  that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  wiU  be  at  least  bis  h^ir^ 
That  gentleman  has  of  late  shown  one  quality  which  usually  recommends 
men  to  the  favour  of  rich  relations,  namely,  a  close  and  cautious  care  of 
what  is  already  his  own.  Captain  MaoTurk's  military  ardour  having  r^ 
vived  when  they  came  within  smell  of  gunpowder,  the  old  soldier  contrived 
not  only  to  get  himself  on  full  pay,  but  to  induce  his  companion  to  serve 
for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  lie  afterwards  obtained  a  commission,  and 
nothing oould  be  more  strikingly  different  than  was  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mowbray.  The  former,  as  we  Know, 
was  gay,  venturous,  and  prodigal ;  the  latter  lived  on  his  pay,  and  even 
within  it  —  denied  himself  comforts,  and  often  decencies,  when  doing  so 
could  save  a  guinea ;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehension,  if,  on  any  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  he  ventured  sixpence  a  corner  at  whist.  This  meannese, 
or  closeness  of  disposition,  prevents  his  holding  the  high  character  to  which 
his  bravery  and  attention  to  his  regimental  duties  might  otherwise  entitle 
him.  The  same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  marked  his  communications  with  his  agent  Meiklewham,  who  might 
otherwise  have  had  better  pickings  out  of  the  estate  of  St.  Ronan's,  which 
is  now  at  nurse,  and  thriving  full  fast;  especially  since  some  debts,  of 
rather  an  usurious  character,  have  been  paid  up  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  who 
contented  himself  with  more  moderate  usage. 

On  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr.  Mowbray,  generally  speaking,  gave 
such  minute  directions  for  acquiring  and  saving,  that  his  old  acauaintance, 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  tapping  his  morocco  snuff-box  with  the  sly  look  which 
intimated  the  ooming^  of  a  good  thing,  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had  reversed 
the  usual  order  of  transformation,  and  was  turned  into  a  grub  after  having 
been  a  butterfly.  After  all,  this  narrownesb,  though  a  more  ordinary  modi- 
fication of  the  spirit  of  avarice,  may  be>  founded  on  the  same  desire  of  acqui- 
sition, which  in  his  earlier  days  sent  him  to  the  gaming-table. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Mr.  Mowbray  departed 
from  the  rules  of  economy,  by  which  he  was  guided  in  all  others.  Having 
Acquired,  for  a  lavge  sum  of  money,  the  eround  which  he  had  formerly 
feued  out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel,  lodging-houses,  shops,  Ac.,  at  St» 
Ronan's  Well,  he  sent  positive  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  whole,  nor 
would  he  permit  the  existence  of  any  house  of  entertainment  on  his  estate, 
except  that  in  the  Aultoun,  where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with  undisputed  sway, 
her  temper  by  no  means  improved  either  by  time,  or  her  arbitrary  disposi- 
tion by  the  total  absence  of  competition. 

Why  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of  frugality,  thus  destroyed 
a  property  which  might  have  produced  a  considerable  income,  no  one  could 
pretend  to  affirm.  Some  saia  that  he  remembered  his  own  early  fo]lio8| 
and  others  that  he  connected  the  buildings  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  sister. 
Jhe  vulgar  reported,  that  Lord  Etherington's  ghost  had  been  seen  in  the 
ball-room,  ani  the  learned  talked  of  the  assooiation  of  ideaa^    Buf  it  all 
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iBdod  in  this,  ibat  Mr.  Mowbray  was  independent  enough  to  please  hiuself, 
and  thae  such  was  Mr.  Mowbray's  pleasure. 

The  little  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  primitive  obscurity;  and 
lions  and  lionesses,  with  their  several  jackalls,  blue  surtouts,  and  bluer 
stockings,  fiddlers  and  dancers,  painters  and  amateurs,  authors  and  critics, 
dispersed  like  pigeons  by  the  oemolition  of  a  dovecot,  have  sought  other 
scenes  of  amusement  and  rehearsal,  and  have  deserted  St.  Ronam's  Well.* 


*  Nbn  mmtt  wtorktr.    St.  KoaanV,  finoe  Uifai  Teradow  hMarj  ww  fhren  to  the  pablie,  hv  reiiT«d  m  a  aoit 
oiaUag,  nr  mrond  title,  to  the  very  p^eeaant  Tillaite  of  Inverteithen  upon  Tweed,  where  there  m  a  medicinal 

Srinft  nionh  freqoeDted  by  viaitem  Priie*  for  some  of  the  manly  and  athletic  SDorts.  eomiiKMi  in  the  pajiiiNrai 
itriei  armind,  are  competed  f»r  aoder  the  title  of  the  St.  Ronan't  Gamee  Nar.  Meg  Dnda  has  produced  hareelf 
of  late  from  itbecnrity  ai  aathoram  of  a  work  on  Cookery,  of  which,  in  Jonioe  fo  a  lady  who  makee  ao  die> 
Hnguisbed  a  flgura  ai  thia  exoelleot  dame,  we  ineert  the  title-pone  :— 

The  Cook  ud  Hoaeewifet  Maanal :  A  practical  System  of  Modem  Domeetio  Cookei7  and  TnnXlf 

Cook,  mo  oU  io«r  lemii  y 

Ai  fhary  mod  pofionU  m  tko  paloio,  tkot  tkeo  mof 

to  jfoor  rooMt  mod  baked  oteoti  imodoam^ 


BlAUlcOira  IKS 
Bf  Miatraa  Marirarat  Dods.  of  the  Cleikam  Idb,  St  RnnaaV." 


Tbooch  it  ia  latber  imcwpeoied  wfih  nor  iromediato  eahfect,  we  cannot  help  addimr.  that  Mra.  Dndi  hH 
Mceerved  the  lecipee  of  certain  emellent  old  dishee  which  we  would  b?  loath  ahouhl  fall  into  oblivion  in  onr 
an)  :  and  in  benrinc  thia  teeitanon/.  we  pmteat  that  we  are  no  way  biaaed  liy  the  raoeipi  of  t 
nreueat  mace  for  roM  neat,  which  were  eent  to  w  by  the  ma  Mra.  Diide.  m  n  nutfk  of  hoi 
liSwdi  for  whieh  wo  wotmn  km  ear  anfcigBiJ  thnako,  hnriog  iiand  than  onpoaL 


WXD  or  ST.  uomak'b  wna^ 
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